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prime oi me. imii ms piiysieai stroiigui iiaa long been eoiiHiiUa'aDiy ahaki^ii. 
The ordinary enjoyments of life no longer tempted him, a quiet uniform line 
of action Hcenied to him insupportable. Q-radually a Bt^ronger and stronger 
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extinijfmshed, only rokindh^xl when the highest stake was involved; only when 
his boldest throw was to be made': did his nat.ure seem to revive. 

Most likely hut for the revolution he would have died kmg Ix^fore at his 
post at Naples. The revolution gave him hack his strimgth. Dnee again life 
seenuHl wort.h living. Ih^ wjw able daily to play with danger, to exhibit a 
phund ealm amidst tiie surrounding excitemeuti, to try his lue.k at apparently 
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many years made themselyes felt long before that governmeixt itself eeiised to 
exist. The political parties, as yet scarcely formed, were destroyed in the 
bud. The justifiable hope of the political parties thwarting the national ones 
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a great extent banished envy and jealousy, and placed cotifidence in their 
place. 

The higher the value which the leaders of national parties learned to place 
011 constitutional rights, the more willingly did they relinquish the privileges 
set apart iuBinall circles. The non-German depnticM to the imperial diet even 
went so far as to concede the use of the O-erman language in tihe public life of 


German. Os^ech spokesmen gave assurances that from henceforth num oi’ 
their race would study German more diligently than before. Tlxe ten years 

11 *1 /• Hail* 
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rigiits forcibly withdrawn, were put forward. The very secrecy imposed on 
the movement was its iK^st nourishment. Like a baud of freemasons, those in 
the dilTerent provinces wlio were of the same opinion clung to one another. 


was founded upon common haired and defiance. 
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and all considered them their most dangerous opponents. Snelx was the chief 
fmdt of the ten years’ rule of absolutism, 

The poUoy of these ten years but left Austria weakened, disorganiaed, 
ruined, and powerless in face of the disasters of 1859 and 1806, with the race 
hatreds mofe alive than ever, and her diverse nationalities completely alien- 
ated by the deceptions which followed 1849. When we perusii tlu^ writings and 
reactionary newspapers of the period we find in them the mosti hyperbolical 
eulogies for the policy of Schwarzenberg, the saviour of Austria within and 
without. In France the Berne des deux Mondes published hymns of admiration 
to the ^‘restorer of empire of the Habsbnrgs,” to the man of iron wLa hmi 
conquered demagogy: and the work of the man of iron fell to pieces at the 
first shock.** 

HATNAU IN HTJNGAEY 

Force of arms had won hack Hungary for the dynasty, and for the time 
the land was governed by force of arms. The dreaded^ represcmtative of the 
most inflexible army discipline, General Hayuan, remained at the dead of 
affairs there as the imperial representative, free from all subordination to the 
Vienna ministry. The whole country was divided into military districts, 
and ofdcerB of high position were put in charge of them. Militaty courts 
administered justice; at headquarters, questions of finance aitd administration 
replaced the plans of action and projects of siege of some few months ago. 
It was only later, when affairs were in extremest confusion, that the discarded 
civil officials succeeded in gaining greater effect for their works, and were 
allowed, to some extent, to represent administrative discipline, 

The difficulties which arose in the path of the restoration of law and order 
were enormous. The masses still held to the revolution, and <;aixd(^ssly hop(kl 
that in a short time there would be a complete change of circumstatuMm. 
Magyar was the only language they knew; but those who could speak Miigyar 
were generally disposed rather to rail against the governmenii than i;o expotmd 
their views and hopes in peaceful and moderate fashion. In filltug up the 
minor government appointments there was little otlier choice than to give 
them to men who were strangers to the people of the country and <amld not 
make themselves understood, or to fall back upon the Magyar element, which 
was friendly to the revolution; and, greatly to the astouMment of loyal 
spirits, this was in fact done in many cases. To this obstinacy of the con¬ 
quered element was now added the highly impoEtio oondnot of llaynaU and 
his advisers. So that confusion was increased, hate perpetuated, and misisry 
made irrecoverable. Moreover, the conquest was followed up to th<^ titlermosi 
possibility by incessant arrests and condemnations. Even if the bloody day 
of Arad were not repeated, the sentences to long years of impriHoument w<ux) 
never ending. More than forty-five ex-officers were condemned by the mili¬ 
tary tribunal of Arad on December 20th, 1849; twelve other senteuccH followwi 
on January 16th, 1850; forty-two in February, etc,; and IwHides the Arad 
tribunal there were others in Fest, Fressburg, Hermannstadt., and other 
places, which acted with the same rigom. The cousciouBiuwi that tht^ pciwer 
of a military court can reach everyone, the aspect of innumerable am^sts upon 
the most superficial grounds for suspicion—these ensured throughout the land 
at least outward tranquillity. 

There was no attempt at opposition, no overt force opposed totlunucwuws 
of the authorities; but the inner feeling of the people was anything hut p<mc,e- 
fnl. The proof of this is the foolish crednlliiy with which the most senseless 
reports were received, provided they favoured the national cause. Invisible 
hands distributed Kossuth’s farewell speech in Orsova and other revolutionary 
writings. The German theatre in Fest was interdicted, whilst on the con- 
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brary tlie Hungarian National Theatre showed iininterraptedly full houses. 
In order to be revenged iipon this intangible spirit of opposition, the military 
authorities allowed ihenigkdves to be sedticed into disciplinary punishments, to 
carry out which proved impossible, if Hungary was not to be turned into a 
desert. The suppression of Kossuth-notes, it is true, may Iw said to have been 
justified by political necesHily. As long as these notes were in circulation in 
the country the revolution to all appearances was not yet subdued, so that 
their confiseat;ion wiia an act of necessity, no matter what p^i^^ate interests 
were hurt ther(d)y. On the other hand, the order to draft into the army as a 
punishmeuti all the Hungarian national guards who had taken up arms against 
the Austrians, wixs a seiistdcss ■ one. Literally carried out, it would have 
exiled the imt tee mal<^ population of Hungary, as there was scarcely a Magyar 
who rtit some time or other had not betm in the national giiards, and taken part 
in the struggle. Had they then no need of an army of t.heir own, in order to 
watch this force of armed mah^ontontsl And eyen if this were not the case, 
who <‘,opld have tilled the ground and eared for the families left l)ehind 1 This 
measure was no sooner announced than it aroused such univiu'sal resentment, 
and promised so many obvious difiicnltios in its execution, tliat its repeal im¬ 
mediately followed. First it was oontined to those individuals who had used 
arms after January 5th, 1849; lateron the whole national guard was amnestied, 
and those num already removed were restored to their families. Only the 
Honveds remateied subject to this enfoi*ccd couBoription, 

Still stranger was the campaign ordered by Ilaynau against the shekels of 
the Hungariaiii Jews, A contribtiiiou of 8,000,000 gulden wjis demanded 
from them as a j>uuislu:mmt f<n* tlnur revolutionary sympalliies, and all the 
Jewish coniTnunitieH were included without exc^eptiou in the Icwy. This en¬ 
tirely arbitritry measure was (Hpiivaleut to a confiscation of property, and of 
course bore far more heavily upon the innocent than upon the real revolution¬ 
aries, who for t-he most part had no fortune to surrender. Here, too, after the 
government had. uselessly incurred the indignation of an inthiential class of 
people, it was forcuHlto yield to the necessity of the case and repeal the dcuTce. 

A de(a'ce of Hayiiau dated March the 12th, 1850, enacted tliat all Jewish 
(xnmnnniliics a^iid families which could not be proved to hav<i directly or indi¬ 
rectly taktm pad*!; in the ixn'oteteiou were to be exempt from the penalty. Di- 
vid(d among a smaller number of individuals, the sum demanded was still less 
attainable; as, imu’eover, the new adminiHtrati<in delayed these odious denuu- 
eiatibiiB and thus innumerabU!) lawHuits w<n’e kept hanging over the people’s 
heads, a f<vw months late^r, in July, .1850, tiln^ decree was repealed. Simply 
for the sake of avoiding the expression of ])nl)Hc opinion upon this complete 
retreat, the govinannent orderiMl one million to bo used for starting a fund for 
teachers and wnninaries for raibbis, but. clothed eveix this order in the form of 
a wish. 

The Vi<mna miuist.ry had no shiii’e whatever ixx all these poUtii<‘,al Hins* In 
both the eas<‘s (pioled ithadsxuit ai'epresimtationto diHsua(.le (.General Ilaynau, 
had appointxHl Baron von Oeliringe.r to co-operate as a civil commissioner; 
he was to w^tthH purely adxxiiuistratlve matlers, and urged upoxi the general 
the extrenu^^ advisability of not comp.r()mising the government by premature 
actions and 'im|)raetical regulations. Haynau, however, regarded himself as 
the emperoi^’s proxy, andluaice as being endowed with unlimited power; 
and dest)iHcd the wisluis xind warnings of the civil administration. He obsti¬ 
nately waved aside every i ntorferenee, and continnod by his nxeasuros sorely to 
injure the coxmxion interest of rthe kingdom. The battle had by degreea be¬ 
come a personal matter—Haynan desired to show tlie world that he would 
suffer no minister, least of all Bach, in authority over him; to this purpose he 
sacrificed every essential interest. In those days Bach’s position was not yet 
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fully ftssurcd, Siud if Bfeiyii8<u hs^d purstiod his Siinx witli oslculfttmilf cooluoss, 
lie miglit perhaps have attained it: but in his passion he precipitated matters 

and suffered defeat. « .. -r*- ^ 

"wor© gtijn nuiiibors of <i©puti0s of iilx© Wftftiioxiftl 

assembly, mostly under heavy accusations, languishing in the prisons dnder 
sentence* the inc(,uiry seemed to drag on unjustifiably» the ministry 
ordered all inquiries into tihe cases of deputies still under constraint to Ixi com¬ 
pleted, and the documents sent to Vienna. These orders were rcpeatcMl more 
Sian once, and still Haynau took no notice. Again urged and admonislii'd, 
he summoued the suhordinate ministers into his presence, infowned tfc.em of 
the command of the ministry, which, as he said, interfered with his full power, 
and recommended them to disregard these messages and close the inquiries, 
pass sentences, and report them to him, for Mm to carry out. Thus inoeed it 
happened, after the judges had protected themselves from all responsibility 
by an order in black and wMte. In the cases of the twenty-four ex-deputies 
of the Behreczen assembly the sentence of death by hanging was ptis^* 
Haynau however unconditionally pardoned them all, witli one ei^ption. 
Already he had often interpreted orders of the government at his own discre¬ 
tion, executing them late, partially, and at last not at all. But as until now 
he had only infringed upon the prerogative of the ministry, his disobedience 
had been unpunished. 


JSa/ynm Discharged 

TMs time he had not only compromised the government and oompellet! 
to an involuntary leniency; he had infringed upon the prerogative (d* the 
Crown, in whose exclusive gift were all acts of mercy. Immediately aft^sr the 
news of Haynan^s action hM reached Vienna the council of miniHiers aswun- 
bled and unanimously demanded the dismissal of the general, th<^ einpc^ror 
himself being also convinced that this was essential The wording of the im¬ 
perial decision, wMch appeared in the Wiener Zeitmg on the 8th of July, wiiw 
as follows: ^‘In accordance with the suggestion of the ministc^rs of state, his 
imperial majesty is pleased to deprive Inspector-General Haynau of his post 
as commander-in-cMef of the third army and of the full powers which tmcom- 
pany it”; and on the following day appeared an announcement of the pension 
allotted to the general, together with an article in the ministerial Correspond¬ 
ence formally accusing General Haynau of disobedience. 

The effect of tMs unexpected sentence on the hitherto omnipot^mt g<uicral 
needs no description. Though he dared not vent Ms immediate anger on the 
ministry he could not remain entirely silent. An article of tln^ Viemm 
Deichszeitwng, from an official source, was used by the infuriatini gcncnil m 
an opening for airing Ms wrath. In a reply inserted in one of the Pest/ 
papers he protested against the reproach of disobedience, lie had us(hI his 
right of pardon only in the emperor’s name, and within the limits of the 
power assigned to him; and therefore in casting suspicion on the olkMlicmw <»f 
a man like Mmself, who had destroyed the revolution at its roots, h(i could SCH^ 
only the attempt to play into the hands of the democracy (diunagoguw, as It* 
reads in the correction in Haynau’s own hand), and oncic again U> call into 
question the footing of the monarch throughout the country. 

The close of tMs e:p)lanation was significant of Haynau’s character and of 
the facts of the situation: “The author of this shameful article rcprcBcwts me 
as a second Belisarius, without however havii g the power to dcprlvii me of my 
eyesight, and without his being favoured with the si>eotaclc of me in miseiT, 
leaning on my beggar’s staff and guided by my only daughter.” Significant 
also are two other facts: the garrison at Pest parted from their general witli 
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ceremony, as though they wished to show him that the army took a dijfferent 
view . 1 .. . X 


do with the homage sliown him on the eve of departure by the whole popula¬ 
tion cf Pest. But, above all, the root of this changed feeling lay in the con¬ 
viction that under Haynau’s rule there would have been no change in the 
policy of the government toward Hungary, but that in all essential relations 
it would have continued as it was. 

HUNGAEY UNDER ARCHDUKE ALBERT 

In fact, no new regulation was resolved upon, even by the ministry. On 
the Idth of September, 1850, Archduke Albert look General Hay nan’s place 
m civil and military governor; but neither then nor at any time was thei'C any 
alteration in the method of governing. Martial law still held sway. Sympa¬ 
thisers with the Hungarian revolution were peraeouted, and all anti-govern- 
mental appeals on the part of the people suppressed. The only difference was 
that there was no more wholesale condemnation; and when sentences of death 
by hanging were still passed, as on September 22nd, 1850, upon Kossuth and 
his thirty-dve most ixnportant adherents, they only concerned men who were 
outside the pale of military jurisdiction, A very long time elapsed before the 
national spirit of Hungary was weaned from its ancient buti, on the whole, 
8 
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were not always able to carry out their inst-nictions and preserve outward 
order. Above all, the new system of taxation and the iutrodnetiou of the to¬ 
bacco monopoly bristled with dilllculties and were not established in Hungary 
until the rod and the prison had been called upon to support authority. Even 
more irritating than the prohibitfion of free trade in tobacco was the annoy¬ 
ance to whicdi the tobacco cultivators were subjected, and the burdensome 
superintendence of the revenue ofllcers, who of necessity had to be always 


Still, the government was right to pay no heed to the momentary unpopu¬ 
larity of this economic measure, and to break down all barriers to intercourse, 

reatmeiit of Hungary an 
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ABSOLXTTISM IN LOMBARDO-VBNKTIA 

The Lombardo-Venetian kingdom was subjecstod to a yoke of iron under 


. i., * - 



who ventured to protest. A proclamation of l^adetzky's, datod duly 22nd^ 
18^1, further a^gravatod the state of siege. The prisons were lllled, and on 
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of the time. 

Moreover, the system of terror reigned from one end of fche monarehy to 
the other. On the least suspicion the most illustrious men were tiirown Into 

ky 


the war on thought redoubled in rigour. One nnnister of Immcis JoM^I>h even 
had for an instant the idea of requiring the catalogues of all privaiie librark^s, 
in order to banish ftom them bad books.” The ex-Uberal Biwh was asso¬ 
ciated with all these measures. 

ATTSTEIAN FINANOB (1841M859) 

The financial situation was deplorable. Austria had only lu^ld Imr own 
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Vienna; towards the end of 1860 her debt to this bank had reaeluHi the <uu>r' 
mous total of 231,000,000 florins, and from 1861 to 1858 it remaimul at a 
figure varying from 144,000,000 to 126,000,000 florins, to inoreaw'i again dtir- 
ing the Orim^n War (1864-1866) to 326,000,000 and 371,000,000 tidrins. 
Beides this spe incessantly had recourse to credit by means of multiplhul 


some great banking house, now appealing to the public by way of a ualiioiuU 
subscription, now promising interest in fiduciary moneys, there prominiug to 
pay the interest in coin, etc. To all this we have to add tlu^ ddfl; eont.nwfled 
in 1848 for the liberation of the soil. The law of the 7th of H<‘>[)t,(unlKU’, 1848, 
had abolished feudal rights, some gratuitously, others under certain <umdi- 
tions. The sum representing the revenue and profit of tlu^se burdens and W 3 r- 
vices had been capitalised; it had then been reduced by ou(^«ibir<l, rcgarde<l 
as equivalent to the charges which those interested had formerly htwl to sup* 
port; and the two remaining thirds formed the amount due to tins fonner 
lords as purchase and just indemnity. The peasante, formerly the vmmds, 
were to pay the two-thirds of the purchase and a third of the indemnity, a 
payment which was made by an addition to the land taxes. The proyiueea 
and the state were to pay the rest, and this wia done through special funds by 
the mechanisin of toe provincial treasuries. In 1869 this debt for the libera¬ 
tion of the soil still amounted to 279,172,460 florins in Austrian money (the 
florin of 100 kreutzers). ^ 
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ABBOLtJTISM AND DI8ASTEB 


THK OOKHTITUTtON OV MARCH AHOUBHEH 


On tho 2lBt) of Au|j;n4, 1851, an ari.iclo of the Wime7' Zeitmig (tho official 
journal) gave notfice of abolition of the couHtitutiini of MarclC 1840, which 
waB,tihe More fnuik niuce tluH conBliiiiutiow w;ih already aboliahed in fact. 
ThiH artii(do miid: ‘^Tho ilnal Hohiiioa of tlie qiieHtioii of the conHtitutioii immt 
be referred to the Throiu^ ilr inuHtbe placed in the augUHi handH of hi« Majesty. 
Everything must d(q>eud on the Maintenance of the full and entire power of 
the emperor, Austria has Imhm saved from the revolution by thci people’s 
attaehMent to tihe monarchical principle.'' In effect, <m the Ist of January, 
1852, the august hands of his imycsty did sign letters patent abolishing the 
constitution <)f tiie 1th of March and the fundanient/al rights, nHluelngall the 
provinces of the monarchy io crown stuites divuled into bailiwicks and eirelcB 
(whose antiioritlies waux^ aasist.tal by (‘.onsuUative commissions composed of mem¬ 
bers of the hereditary nobility, land owners, and eommer(uai magnates), facili¬ 
tating the establisluMMiti of <mtails and the, leaving of property in trust, sup¬ 
pressing th<^ jury, cle.. It is to b(^ luulerstood that there was no (piestion of a 
parliament; th(^ provincial diets siiffie(Hi under tJie control of tlie imperial 
eoimeil, whost^ members wmre nominated by the emperor. This r%lme was to 
last nntiil 1801. 

THE <X)NOORl)AT 

The theocracy must also bc» restoixal in all th(^ plenitude of its domina¬ 
tion, << Ever since t.he yc^ar IHtU), it had Ixseu no seend. that between the Vienna 
cabinet and Boine existed elos(^ and intimate rdations; that as a result a new 
clerical era nuist sooner or laUn* arise for Austria; that from the Damibe were 
being offered, with the ardour of voluntary servitude, eouditiotis that would 
blossom on the shores of the Tiber into results which, by tludr astounding 
magnitude and radiant spkmdour, would prove to th(^ world that) the rulers of 
the Eternal City still retained their authoritfy over the magnates of tJie earth. 

At last, August 18th, 1855, t-he work wjis complotiHi“the work which has 
cemented the bond between Borne and Anstiria until this day, the work which 
wiis intended by its founders to e(nnent it till the end of all days. 

Whatev<u’ papistieally minded <^anons could invent.; whatever claims to 
ecclesiasUeal powei' iluy could enforce; wit.h w)iatev(‘.r superstitions and 
creeds tJiey could Hatter en^dulous souls; wliatever eoudit.ions they could im¬ 
pose, as operat.ive in the (htlioli(‘. Church, or only express in the form of pious 
wishes for the fruits of their <ihristhui teachings; wind ever they could claim 
iw constaut inalienable rights of the church and of its visiblci head, or as only 
the outllow of that authoihy in th<‘, <ix<u’eis(^ of which one must show oneself a 
time-s<irver-~in the (M)n(‘,ordat all is <nlher e<>ne.<‘.(hul wuth t.he greatest generos¬ 
ity, or, if withheld, withheld only because of the uecessities of the times; and 
all is S(4') forth so ehuu’ly as a sysl^un, and acknowJedge^d to bo so binding in 
theory, that the right of furthm* eoueessions, indeed to t.he e.omplete fnlfflment 
of the ultramoutane priigramme, comes into force and can be employed when 
considerations of expediency sliall no longer exist. 

In the concordat we tlnd papistical jurisdiction in conjugal matters handed 
over to th<i ecclesiaslie-al judg(\ and submitted t-o the canoni(;al legislative 
power; we tind an exteusiou of thcs bishops’ right of juilsdieticn over the 
inferior clergy, which allows the bishoiis full power of punishment by means 
of the law of tlu^ state, ami which <hang(\s the personal freedom of the lower 
clergy to a condition of ee-elesi; stical discipline; we find a formal exemption 
of the bishops from the jurisdiction of the courts, the practicability and bind¬ 
ing power of which, in the cases of the bishops, Mscording to the concordat, 
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system made subordinate to the church under oonditioxiH ho looHidy dellned 
that, in view of the extremely elastic nature of Article 5 of. the concordat, it 
is practically unconditional subjection. The censorship of tlu^ ciuirch is in¬ 
troduced, and the power of the state is inapressed, not only to respec't its 
decisions, but, ^^with the aid of every means nscM for the purpose,^'to en¬ 
force them; and all laws cease, or are suppressed, which, weix^ franuHl to hold 
within bounds the increase of property in mortmain, and othm* laws wldch 
regulated the miscarriage of property to the church; also a comploU^ solution 
of the question, so many-sided in Austria, of patronage, a solution aid.ing, as 
was afterwards shown, to the prejudice of the patrons who suHcimhI dm 'age to 
their privileges with undiminished continuance in their rosponsibiliti(‘H. 

With such concessions to Borne, Austria bought the favour of tlu^ <dergy 
and sowed discontent among her own people. "For the'Vienna cabinet this 
concordat had. no other result than to win the favour of memlxu'S of tlu^ holy 
college at Borne; if that were any gain, the pledgees given weix^ vhurly advtfcn- 
tageous to the country. The interests of Borne and .Austria in Italy w<we, 
apart from this, identical, and where the interests of both sides uro engaged, 
there is no question of concessions from either. It is tlnuxd'ori^ uniustto 
reproach Austria with having prejudiced aims of high policy witli tliis con¬ 
cordat; these aims were already reached and realised before the conclnsion of 
the treaty. Borne is forced to further Austrian policy with the utmost, ardour, 
for every weakness of Austria is at the same time a weakness of (he iiilkm of 
Austria among the clergy. 

It is not clear why the statesmen of Vienna should have paid a priott for 
the support of the Bomans and for the favour of these gentlemen of the Viiil- 
^n, as, in so doing, they were purchasing that which they aliwdy pOH««s«d 
for nothing. They may have imagined that in so doing tliey were fnllllliiig a 
pious duty, restoring to the church somethiug which it could claim by mond 
nght; or they may have had some other motive, aeiitiimmt may hiua! turned 
the scale in favour of this understanding; solxjr eouHideratioiiH of a political 
natoe certainly were not consulted. Politics liave uolliiiig to da with the 
variable moods of the filings; an injudicious action reuiaiiiN injmlicioim, uo 
matter how fine the feelings of the heart which have inlliumeed t,iu» doer.® 


SOHWABSaBNBBBG AND GBBHANY 

At the commencement of the period of reaction Austria’s poverty had not 
prevented her from making a fairly good figure abroad. In Germany Heliwu- 
zenberg had succeeded in securing the maintenance of tlie federal eompaet 
which secn^ to Austria the preponderance in the Gorinaiiie worl<i. 1‘ruHHia 
had been held m ^eck by a coalition of princes skilfully grouped round the 
emperor Francis Joseph. On the occasion of an inBuri’ccticm in HVhw) the 
elertor had i^lored the support of the diet whilst Ids subjeele demanded t hat 
B ^ Austria had mot l,he kings of Bavaria and Wilr- 

Bregenz. A few days later he had had an interview at Warsaw 
with the emperor Nicholas. 

between Austria, whose troops were occupying Ilarnui, 
hu occupied Oassel; and Austria assembled a forinida- 

onl™ frontiers of Hesse. On the 26th of November, laso, she 

sn^oned Prussia to evamate that province within twenty-four hours. 

tc Olmiitz (November 2!)tl), 1850 ) and 
to Jkwarzonberg. Prussia engaged 

fh. re-estab^ment of the elector, not to act in Hol stoln 

penea at Dresden to prepare the future organisation of Germany, The 
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(1 diet) at, roHultcd from the 

.8 before 1848 the Gothic aesombly held 
ipecies of meetiiigH—the Plenum^ and the 
Aneiriai domiwaied, seeking to realise 


France and Euglami 'Prussia mm declared, through her envoy, in Octooer, 
1851, that Bh(i renounced the incorporation of her Polish provinces (Posen 
and East Prussia), iu order to compel Austria to do the sj^ume. The diet, ren¬ 
dered sterile by the (iovert but perpetual contest betwiMui the t.wo great states, 
consumed itself in impotent and t^sdioixs debates on the unitary idea, failing 


federal army, which it c 




eulogy on which might be read as early as the 4111 of December iu the Wimm' 
Zeitmg, The unitary idea appeared to be more and more* compromised* 
'‘German unity,an Austriaxitxamphlet irouicsally said, “is tlie H<|uai'ingof the 
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tion of Austria with all her provinces.- He had also failed in another task, 
which was one side of the same question—that of winning her admission into 
the ZoUverein, or customs union, which had been formed in 1884, and was to 
be renewed in 1854. Bnt Inu'C Prussia opposed an invincible resistance, into 
the details of which it would be tedious to enter. Schwarzenberg had per¬ 
fectly understood that, if the political form of the confederation was the diet, 
its commercial form wm the 55()llverein, and that iu order le lead Germany it 
was necessary to be in both. Prussia, however, having the same comprehen¬ 
sion of tlie situation, defended the commercial position, since she had been 
dislodged from the odier at Olmiitjs; and only consent 
bet,w<xen the i^ollvereia on the one hand and Austria o 


means to an in(H)rporat',ion. 

Sohwar/.enberg's policy was really continued everywhere. Austria pressed 
her yoke on Italy, seeking besides to bind the destinies of that country to her 
own by customs treaties with the sovereigns bowed beneath her influence, and 
bj"" kniihiug the railways of the peninsula with her own. From theii' capital,' 
Yerona, her gcmerals and police multiplied executions and trials, supported the 
court of Pome against Fr(UKjh inllnenct^, created embarrassment on embarrass¬ 
ment for the Pi cm! in out (‘He (jabinets, batlnul the Eomagna in blood by execu¬ 
tions, and provoked an insurrection in Milan which, breaking out on the 6th 
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of February, 1853, was suppressed in terrible fashion and followcMl by the 
sequestration of all the iiroperty of Lombardo-Yenetian (nnif^^ranis. In 11 un- 
gary existed the same system of rule—executions and (Jei'inanisation. Fnincis 
Joseph made frequent journeys in hia statea, in the midst of olheial transporlM, 
acclaimed by the Italian nobles or the Magyar nnignates, wlio, like l^aul li^lster- 
hd/Zy, displayed at the receptions at Pest jewelry va.hK‘d at. a fabulous sun*. 
On the 24th of April, 1854, the yonng sovereign marri(Hl Rlisalxdh Anndie 
Eugenie, daughter of Maximilian Jose}>h, duke in Bavariui; FraiKUH Joseph 
was twenty-four years old and the new einpims seveuttwn. 


AUSTEIA’S ATTITUDE DURltICI THE ORIMKAN yTAlt (18511 IHfMi A.Ua 

It was under those eircumatama^s that war in tlu^ Fast broke oni; Ixdwtxai 
Kussia on the one hand and France, England, l‘i(xlmonl., aind Tnrk(^y on the 
other. The question of the holy places at JeniHal(un was for itussla a pre¬ 
text to try to get hold of the succession of the Wick Man. (‘ounted on the 
co-operation of Austria, which she had saved in ISIP and which had Ikersidf 
just forbidden the Turkish army, led by Onmr Pasha, to attack (be Monte¬ 
negrins. Hiclioliis had a lively atfection for the young h^raiucis Jbs<q)h and 
looked on him as almost a ward and pupil. Only recently, at the grand ma¬ 
noeuvres of Olmiitz, he had desired to parade Indore his b<do\ <‘d Habshurg at 
the head of the regiment of Austrian lancers wliicli beloiig<Ml (o him, and had 
afterwards pressed the Austrian emperor in his arms, we»‘piug. lived <m 
terms of comradeship with the Austrian generals. I low ilien mmld In^ (^x|)e('t 
that Francis Joseph would take part against him, for that. S^nglaiUd wliiidi had 
so enthusiastically received (he rebel Kossuth, and for t hat. hh'aJHH') whi<‘h was 
governed by a representative of Napoleon 11 

It was therefore without hesitation thati he gavi^ PriiuM^ Menshikott tliat. 
celebrated mission of May, 1853, bywhiidi In^ claimed the proUwlorab^ over 
all the Greek Catholics throughout the Ottoman Empiris whiib amoiuded to 
demanding of Turkey the abdicatiom juire and simple <if he»’ soviuHognty. 

Schwarzenbe^'g, a great composer of weAv, ha<l said aller (he Unssian inter 
vention that Austria would one day astonish the world by ber ingraliitnle. 
That day had come. Austria was forced for the sake of Inn* Hlav proviu<H‘S 
to maintain the stake qito on the Danube, and consequently tln^ intc-gril.y of (be 
Turkish Empire. Order at Belgrade, at Most-ar in Bulgaria, was, for h<‘r, 
order at Agram, Karlowitz, Prague, etc. Her part was to resist, tlu^ al t nmlion 
of Slavism. She therefore at first contented herself with proposing a, eonter- 
ence in virtue of the treaty of 1841, which placed tln^ existmiee of dhu kt^y 
under the guarantee of the five powers; and with sending a no(e, wlueh Turkey 
refused to accept as exorbitant, and whieii Prussia internriBHl in the most, 
abusive sense. Francis Joseph wrote to the ezai*. Tln^ latter ansvviuMHt by 
the publication of a manifesto to the Greek GlirisUans, wliieh brealh<‘d the 
purest Panslavism, and sent Count Orlotf to Vienna (Janimry 2bth, 1854) to 
demand the neutrality of Austria towards England and !<Van<x\ Buol de 
manded in return that Eussia should at least pledge liers(4f to respix’l (h<^ 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire and lo abandon (he tlanuhian provimm 
Orloff refused; Buol remained hrm, and the Bussian diplomadsl. qnh.tecl 
Vienna saying, bitterly; ^‘Siuce you make war impossible to us you might m 
well declare it against us.” The czar was fuiioua at this check,'and Austria 
-..concentrated a corps of troops on the Danube, on the 20th of April slu^ signed 
a convention with Prussia by which the two mutually guarantcMHl e*ich otiaer’s 
possessions, German or non-German. All the small states of the confecloration 
adhered to this convention, with the exception of Mecklenburg. 


ABSOLUTISM AND DI8A8TEB 
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After tli6 dwtinicXion of the Turkish fleet at Sinope, Austria sent Bussia a 
fresh note (August 81h, 1854), iu which she deniandtHl tliat the protection 
hitherto exercistid by KusFwa over Moldavia, Wallariiia, and Servia should be 
replaced by that of tlu^ live powers; that the navigation of the Banube from 
its estuary Bhotdd lx*! fi’ced from all restrictions; that the treaty of the 13th of 
July, 1841, should he revised by the high contaicting powers iu concert, and 
that Bussia shouhl c(^asc to claim the right of exercising an oflioial protecto- 
/iite over the suhjtH'ls of the tiublime Porte, whatever the creed to which they 
might belong. Prussia and the diet approved; Bussia refused.'* 

Th^ro wer(^ dangers ahead, whichever side Austria might decide to uphold. 
The western powers might at) any time influence affairs in Italy, to the extent 
of engaging the full str<U)gth of the Austrian Empire; Turkey had a suffi- 
oieiitly powerful military force to be capable of sustaining an obstinate fight; 
and finally, came (be eonsideratiou that Germany would actively oppose 
Austria, directly she deedared herself tio be in alliaixce with the powers hostile 
to Bussia, on account of her uuciuestiionabhb Mendship with that country. 
It was, however, assuredly to the interests of the kingdom that peace 
should be speedily restored, as the conditions of warfare ’ were paralysing 
everything. 

In fact, what Austria had to consider was that an alliance with Bussia 
might draw down on her an attack from three sides; that neutrality and tlie 
maintenance of a passive attitude would mean the eontinuauc/C of an unen¬ 
durable situation, wherew she was in a position to bring strong pressure to 
bear upon Bussia with a view tio restoring p©a»<*e. These considerations were 
decisive for Austria when, on December 2nd, 1854, England and Prance con¬ 
cluded a treaty which at once came into operation. That it was intended to 
bring about peace is shown by the subsequent proceedings; the proposals 
agreed upon at the Vienna congress were once more laid Imfore the Bussian 
ambassador in Vienna, who declared the readiness of the czar to treat for 
peace on tlieir basis. 

How difllcnlt the whole situation waa for the Austrian monarchy is clearly 
shown by the two following circumstances: Sardinia now hastened to conclude 
a treaty with the western powers, and sent auxiliary troops to take an active 
part in the 8t.rugglo; whilst Germany on the other hand declined the proposal 
to mohilise the allicxi foiws and appoint a commander-in-eMef, It was only 
I agreed that the Ibrces should be kept in raadiness for active fighting—but this 
mesisuro warn aimed not only aigaiinet Bussia, hut also against the western 
powers. This hist condition was iutrodmsed ait the desire of Prussia, which 
had now reaissunaed ai friendly aittiwide towairds Bussia. The motives for Sair- 
diuia^s action were easily recognisaible; she haul hold herself in reaidiness for 
an aittack upon Ansiriai, should thait country join issue with Bussiai, and now 
sought not only to oblige the wesi-ern powers by this active sympathy in a 
great Europeam question, but. also to win for herself a place in the “council 
of the greater powersand in aill eiroumstaiuces to have the opportunity of 
opposing the policy of Atistria. Th(?i aitt.itude of Prussia is equally compre¬ 
hensible, nmking use ais she did of the situation in order to deehire herself the 
friend oif Bussiai. 

q?he deaith of the czar Nicholas seemed to be a favourable turning point in 
the effort to sceure peace, and the conference of the different states convened 
at Vietina in 1855 wais expected tomakenseof it; but the negotiations proved 
fruitless, and Aust riai fell hack upon the policy of neutrality. The army was 
once more reduc(Hl, and the schoaie of a war of aggression upon Bussia finally 
abandoned. Both parties in the strife desired the end of this hojpeless strug¬ 
gle, and it only ramained to find an occasion upon which it could be resigned 
without abatement of “military honour,The storming of Sebastopol by the 
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the French mimster of foreign iilTairs, 
suddenly oalM atioutiou to the situa¬ 
tion of the States of the (3hurch and of 


dangers attendant on the o(‘.cupation of 
a great part of Italy by the Austrian 
armies. The plonipotentiaricbs of Aus- 
tria, Buol-Schauenstoin and lliibner, dc*- 
* dared that they had no answer io make 
on these subjects, which w<wo foreign t,o 
the congress. OaYOur asked to be heard, 
and drew a very striking piotxire of the 
- occupation of the Roman states by Aus- 
V tria, an occupation which had endured 
for the last seven years. Tlu^ presence 
of the Austrian troops in the legations 
and in the duchy of Parma, lie addiMl, 
“destroys the political equilibrium in 
Italy and constitutes a veritable dangcu' 
for Sardinia. It is our duty to point 
out to Europe the existence of a state (d 
things so abnormal as that which restillH 
PuaTicaTHAL, Tyrol the indefinite occupation by Austria 

_ , of a great part of Italy. 

^ vehement reply. The Russian pleuipotent iary, 
Coui^ Orloff, could but rejoice to see ungrateful Austria called to account in 

^ exchange of ideas, but the Italian question had 

w! ^ Cavour could write to one of his friends. “In throe 

yeajs we shall have war.” 

^‘‘<11858, which saw the organisa- 
rion of the DMUhian pMcipalities into an administrative union, the signlnK 

iiaT^eation of the Danube, and the death of old 
Jiaaetzky, who was replaced by the archduke Maximilian (January 5 th, 1858). 
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a diplomatic Htnigglo witli Fiednioid) proi^cding tlio anncd struggle 
felt a preBeiitimcut of it.*^ AfU^r the Crimean War, Franco had a 


tuiti r.uiuiiri^uoott ui liwo years wc c4)nKi»anriy ww ifcUHHm, r I'aacu^ 

iiasia voting agauiint Anstria and England The Stuttgart interview 
d. Kap<doon III and Alexander IT in 1857 ntill further a.(*.eentuaite<l this 
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Napoleon’s Now Year’s’groeUnR was immediately appreciated at ite rlglit 
value by the military party in Vioiiua, whilst the Austrian diplomacy remained 
on the wrong track till almost the last moment. THie immediate victim of 
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he wrote t-o Vienna that the address was a cordial effiision of the heart, anch 
as might well occur among friends, whereof the hrnsc|ne and outapokon manner 
need cause no uneasiness. This exposition of the famous worda, I much 
regret that our relations with your government are no longin- as friendly as 
formerly/^ was quite in accordance with the acumen which <'aus<id tiho aInbaK- 
sador to persuade a secret emissary of the military party that) thc^ (‘,olossal prep¬ 
arations for warfare, of which the latter collected constant j)roofs dul'ing his 
tour through France, were of no consequence, as the (unptn'or of thev Frencl\ 
was sniffering from softening of the brain. Buol, too, tJumght) thiit peace 
might yet be possible, until he was ordered to despatch the ultimaiuiini to 
Turin. The existing contradictious pointed to war as sooner oi‘ later the only 
issue of the situation. At bottom Bnol was also right in his (5onvi(*.t iou that 
the existence of constitutional Fiedmout was in itself apart from all an 
invincible threat against the reign of Ansirian al)8oln()ism in Italy, atul not 
less right in his proclamation: Austria has caixied the matter to siich lengths 
that it is now an alternative of Austria supremo as far ms the Alps, Italy 
free as far as the Adriatic.” 

This was discovered by the Vienna military party, out), st ariied at them¬ 
selves and their own rashness, they equalised the proht)H by fritt)ering the 
precious time in disconsolate hesitation, after they had precipitated the 
decision. For there w^as a moment when in all earnest ]Sfapoloon faltered from 
following his first step by his second; Cavour had to compel him to hold by 
his resolution, just as in the coup d^Stat his companions, Morny and 8t. Arnaud, 
had been obliged to do. To accomplish this the Fiedmontosti tniiust)er m a 
handle the ultimatum from Vienna, the peremptory nature of which ga\'c him 
the opportunity to represent Austria in the light of the p(«M^e-break(u', ami 
thus declare existent the emm foederis for which France had pledgCMl her aid. 
As a preliminary condition to a peace oongrcBS England had proposc^d the 
inhibition of the mobilisiition of the volunteer ciorps. 

On the 20th of April Napoleon telegraidied to Cavour, A(‘c,cpt at once; 
answer by telegraph,” and the Moniteur accej)t)<Hl in tim name of hh’ance. 
Oavour was in despair, when he received news 1hi‘ougli Naplt^s that tin*, ultima¬ 
tum dated the 19th, which was to give him breathing tinuv was im its way 
from Vienna. On the 23d Baron Kelleraperis handed it in at Turin; it con¬ 
tained the peremptory interpellation; “Will Fiedmont, within the space of 
three days, promise to place its army on the footing of pea<*e and dismiss the 
volunteer corps?—yes or no.” With this declaration of wjil', which leli the 
London proposal formally out of the question, Austria had buruuHl her boats; 
it now remained only to let the action follow the threat), as, tJmndei' follows 
lightning. The Fiedmontese army should have been scittminl, Ixd'ort^ a 
Frenchman put his foot on Ihilian soil; the French corph couhl tluui have 
been anniliilated as they landed in troops or came down throfugli tlu^ monatfaiu 
passes. Instead of this, Gynlai let three days beyond tlh^ term assigned t )0 
Fiedmont elapse before, ou the 29th of April, he crosscnl the Ticino. Mean- 
while the first French soldiers came into Turin and Genoa, but) only in (piite 
small divisions; their debouchment troubled Gyulai tis little as Hevem years 
later the Frussians pushing through the Bohemian mountains disturlKHl 
Benedek- In this case strong rainfalls and swollen riyers played tlu^ same 
part as the mists of Ohlum played at Eoniggratz;. Gyulai, without in th<^ least) 
concerning himself about the matter, allowed the allies to concentrate their 
forces, although it was not till May 20th, at the great reoonnaiTOance at Monte¬ 
bello, that a division of the French under Forey came und<!)r fire. On the 
30tl^ at Palestro, there was still only one i^ouave regiment to support the 
Italians. Then on the 4th of June the battle of Magenta Wiis followed l)y the 
over-hastjy evacuation of Lombardy, and the battle of Bolferino on the 24th of 
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decisive, and even Solferiiio can hardly pass as an overwhelming defeat, Hiiice 
the French had not won a foot of ground—as to tlie anxiety arising from a just 
appreciatCon of the spirit of the country, in addition to the suspicion, care- 



provemonts in its laws and government. 

But week after week ran by and nothing was done. At the end of July 
the Linz chamber of commerce addressed the following warning in annual 
report to Bruck: ‘^The chamber has repeatedly declared that it confronts a 
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for progress; for true progress in ull directions iti will liiaA'(^ the u<‘(*eHSJiry 
spirit of self-sacrifice.'^ 

Again, on the 7th of August a scuu-ofilciul article ^vritl(Ul in Vicuna 
lamented in the Augsburg Allgemcine Zeiiimg: ‘‘ Tln^ tcniinu* in \'icuna. is both 
depressed and irritable. Between the einpcian’ and his pcopk'- a, (‘.oiVrie has 
intruded itself. After all, where are the followers of the coueordati policy 
and its consequences? How wofully in error ar<\ thosc^ who txMieve ilw con¬ 
cordat will be greeted with unauiinous joy by tlu^ whole body of clergy! 
There are—apart from the inferior clergy who are deliver(Ml by tlu^ c.oiHuu'dat 
into the bauds of the ambitious and therefore hated biBho])s - luauy bishops 
who shake their heads whenever the concordat is nientioiKMl. .NeviM’thch'ss 


all possible efforts are being made to bring abont a (ihang<i of iKU’sons in the 
princii)al offices, and unhappily not without success—henthe (wcn-iucreas- 
ing despondency. There must be a change; the sound feeling of Vienna pro 
tests with too ninch energy againstf the presenti state of tilings, and public- dis- 
pleasure manifests itself too unmistakably to remain nuu‘h longer nuatitended 
with result. In this fact lies at the moment the (unhajipily) sole hope of 
improvement." 

At last on August 22nd the Wiener Zeitung announced tiie longml-for dis¬ 
missal of Bach and Kempen. The latter was simply pensioned ; the former 
may have regarded his nomination as ambassador in Eome as an ad\'aneement, 
for this over-salaried post paased as the first in Austrian diplomacy after that 
of minister of foreign affairs- Bruck's restless but somewhat fouitless ambi¬ 
tion accomplished the dismissal of Toggenburg at the same t ime, and demanded 
the unwarrantable suspension of the ministry of commerce, whose agenda 
were distributed among the different departments of finance, foreign Uiiid do¬ 
mestic. The avalanche came with a rush, after the first impetus had once 
been given; but who would have believed that, fully twelve yi^ars later, no¬ 
body would yet have an idea which direction, once set in motion, it was lik<^ly 
to takel^ 


THE OCTOBER DIPLOMA (1860 A.D.) ; THE EEURTTARY PATENT (IHOl A.D.) 

After some hesitation the emperor undertook a series of reforms tmiding 
gradually to introduce the constitutional rfiginu^ into his staters, lie firsti 
created a strengthened Eeichsrath, or imperial council (MareJi (Ith, IKtlO)-- 
that is to stiy, he added to his ordinary council thirty-eigbti memb<n‘s tak*m 
from among the notables, and representing the dific.reut countries of the em¬ 
pire; they were to employ themselves with the fiimnces a.nd gtnieral legislation. 
This assembly, which was purely consultative, had no right, of init iat iv(^. It 
was but a small concession in face of the hopes a.ml demands of tlu^ pettples, 
Finally, these were listened to. Goluchowski, a Galicia,n nobleman, and (‘.on- 
seqnently a stranger to the quarrels between Germans and nnnga.rians, was 
summoned to the ministry, and with his ludp thci diploma of t.hc^ 20tih of 0<do 
her {OUoberdiploni) was elaborated. This was the (‘barter of the new liberties, 
The follomng is a summary of it: 

Henceforth the^^overeign exercised tlie legislative!) powcu' in C(>n(‘,ert with 
the diet and with a JRdchsraih composed of delegates from tlu^ dieds. com¬ 
petence of the Beichsralh extended to legislation concerning inknest s (common 
to all the countries of the empire—finance, (mmmena^, communication, and war. 
Other matters were the province of the d*e(s, All citi/Ams w^a-e ecpial before 
the law as regards religious creed, finantdal burdens, and military sejadee. 
The number of members of the Mclisrath xmched about one Imiidred; the 
ministries of the interior, of justice, and worsliip were suppre/SH(Hl. The <li(ds 
still remained organised on the principle of privileged existes. 



[1861 A.D.] 

The task of applying and (ieveloping the principles comprised in the 
diploma of the 20'ch of October was confided to the minister Scbmerling; he 
completed it by the pafcenl^ of the 26th of February, 1861. Like Bach or 
Metternich, his first object was to maintaiu the preponderance of the Germanic 
element; he aimed at applying to Austria the parliamentary theories which 
are suitable only to homogeneous states. He created two chambers. That of 
the lortfs comprised pidncos, great land owners, pirelates, and eminent men 
appointed by the sovereign. The chamber of deputies comprised. 643 mem¬ 
bers elected by the provincial diets and distributed thus: Hungary, 85; Tran- 
sylvanii, 20; Oroatia-Slavonia, 9; Dalmatia, 5; Bohemia, 64; Moravia, 22; 
Silesia, 6; Lower and Upper Austria, 28; Salzburg, 3; Styria, 13; Carinthia, 
6; Carniola, 6; 6 for Istria and Trieste, 38 for Galicia, 5 for Bukowina, 12 for 
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Kussia aad Prussia. He wisned to nelp the YienBa cabinet to resume Bilesia 
and secure to Austria the Banubiaii Principalities in exchange for Venethn 
These projects were neither understood nor liked at Vienna. The govtu'nnumti 
of the emperor Francis confined itself to addressing diplomatk^ iiotes t.o Bt. 
Petersburg and finally placed Galicia in a state of siege. This ambiguouH con- 
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in the provinces the joy was immense. Prague, Pest, and Lemberg were 
illnminateA Schmerling was replaced by Belcredi, a Moravian by oriirin and 
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against the germanising measures of the precodiiig cabinet; in Galicia, for 
instance, the Polish language was introduced into all the scliools.-^ 

On the 20th of September the emperor published a maiufesto suspending 
the constitution of the 26th of February, 1861, in order to ariive at a new or- 
gauisation which might satisfy all the nationalities. The inii])erial council, or 
Reichsrath, was indefinitely i)rorogued. Count Belcredi’s i)lan was to groap 
the countries according to their language and origin in several states, to give 
,them complete autonomy for their internal altairs, and to reserve sueis matters 
as were of common interest to a central parliament.; but if the Czechs and 
Poles applauded this plan the Germans and tho Hungarians would not hear of 
it. The Germans wished to preserve Schmerling’s system while perfecting iti 
in the direction of liberty. The Hungarians, in die name of the ^Hjoutinuily 
of the'law, demanded the preliminary re-establish meat of the consliituthm of 
1848, with a responsible ministry; then only would t.he Dedkists consent to a 
revision of tlio fundamental laws for the purpose of linding out how they inighti 
bo made to agree with Belcredi’s plan. This amountc'.d to dualism already 
designed, prepared, and superposing itself ou the equality of the races In a 
1 iberal coufederntion. 

Tho Hungarian dioti met ou tho fith of December, 1865. Tu it r)4M'ik had an 
enormous majority. He obtained Ihc^ vote of an address demamliug tlu% nomi¬ 
nation of a responsible Hungarian ministry which should alone be (|napUfied to 
propose such modificaHons as were d<H)m(ul uec-cssju-y. Tt was impossible to 
come to an agreement Count Belcredi rcicoiled before tlu^ c(u.*iaiuty of dis- 
ideasiug the Slavs by accepting tho proposed dualism, A.fter long debates, 
which lasted till February, 1866, tlic^ di(‘,t was adjourned. Dedk repeated 
Schmerling’s piirase, ^^We can waitP’ Tlu^ terrildc year of Kihiiggratz waste 
abridge this effort, and the Bcdcrcdi ministry simply iHairs in history the name, 
^Gniuistry of the suspension (8i8tirung)J^ 


THE SOHLESWIO-HOMTEINT QHEBTTON 

Prussia had not lost tho memory of the humiliation of Olmiltz; flhc MpirecI 
only to take her revenge and to place horsedf at tho herni of Germany* It 
must be acknowledged thati this-rdle snite.d her iK’-tter than it did lu'^r rival; for, 
except in the duchy of Posen and in kSohh^ liarts of Bilesia, tlie Prussian state 
is purely German. King William, crowned IHtJl, had found in Bismandc the 
minister of that policy which was to bring Prussia to Hie apogee of her I'Kiw-er. 
Prussia and Austria both (mdeavoured iio range (Germany under their domina¬ 
tion, whilsti at Dresden B(Hist was imagining a triad in which the little king¬ 
doms would have formed a counterpoises to the; two great- empires, 

Without luu'O going into all the efforts of Austria to He<uir(& the hegemony, 
let _us only remember that she proposed the drawing up of a uniform c<Hie of 
civil procedure for all Germany; this project fell to t.lK-! ground. Tn August, 
1863, the emperor Francis Joseph eonvoluul the Gesrman princes at Frankfort, 
to elaborate a plan of federal reform; the German sovereigns met in the hall of 
the Komcr; the king of Ih’ussia alone refused t.o appear. Francis Joscqdi 
wished to secure for his dynasty^the perpetual pi’csidency of the directory of 
the German Confederation; ho wished to obtain that in cas<^ of war Germany 
should intervene to guarantee him in his possessions situated outside the con¬ 
federation. This is not the place to relate how the (lucstion of Bchleswig-Hol- 
stem developed. Germany has always covetexl this half Danish, half German 
province, the possession of which secures large outlets for her navy. In 1863 
the king of Denmark thought the time had come in which Schleswig, which 
had hitherto formed a part of Holstein, might be definitely incorporated with 
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as the following: 

^^Has the war against Denmark then been condueted in the name of DruH- 
sian claims to Schleswig-Holstein? ” 

there has been no thought of such a thing; nor indeed in ihal cami 
would Austria have had any possible reason for participating in the war.” 

“What then was the actual cause of the war! ” 

“Well, for one thing, the right of the German Ooidederation to Holstein; 
for another, the separation of the Banish succession from that of Bchlcswig" 
Holstein, which descends to the duke of Augustonburg.” 

“So then it appears this claim has been renounced—or is it handed over to 
Frussia!” 

“Neither; but Count Bismarck now declares that the king of Danmark has 
been the one and only lawful duke of Schleitwig-Holstein.” 

“So then Count Bismarck will, by right of succession, reiustat.(D him in 
the dukedom!” 

“Not so much that, so they seem to say in Berlin; we will rather draw the 
other conclusion—^that rightfully Denmark should retire from the dukedom, 
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id cousequently endorse by means of this registration the one valid and just 
course. ” 

“Oil, then Denmark ha8»reaigued the dukedom to Prussia'? ’’ 

“Not BO, but to Prussia and Austria jointly; only, Prussia now desires 
that, iif a spirit of benevolent comradeship, Austria Bhould resign her part of 
the claim and so leave the whole.'' 

“Then Austria’s joint chiiin is not denied by Prussia 1 

“By no means; Prussia’s claim would in that case also be invalid.” 

“Good; but where are they theu at issue?” 

“Why, because Austria can see no reason for blindly giving n|) luu' right 
to Prussia, and Prussia makes this a cause of offence.” 

“And how has Count Bismarck sought Ipersuade Austria to riuiouuce 
her right in fav our t)f Prussia? ” 

“Until now, only by attacks in the papers, threats of war, of joining forces 
with Austria’s enemies, besidivs denying Austria eniraiuui lo the German 
Zollvereiii.” 

“Well, that is cerbiiuly a strange kind of capUitio hmevolentkt\ Comiti Bls- 
ma^'Ck lias taken a radically wrong road for his purposci. He should nnul t he 
fable of the storm wind, which tries to tear the traveller’s niaidlt^ from him; 
the more violently the wind blo^vs, the closer tlu^ wanderer wraps his cloak 


arouna nim, tjouur .nismarcov wouiu m ms place no mo same; now comes it 
then that he expects anything else in anothor? 

THE SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR OB IBCtJ 


real point at issue was far more vital than any (piest-ion as lo the rnlerslup, or 
other affairs, of Bchlcswig-llolsteiu; it had to do with the l.‘ndership o( the 
Germanic nations. Should Austria still aspire to her old time supremacy, or 
could Prussia challenge that supremacy and make good the challenge! That 
was really the tiuestion that underlay all the trivialities of the Hchleswig* 
Holstein dispute; and it was a question that could never be dellnitely stdt.led 


contest.Austria armed, but Prussia was far superior to her in military 
organisation; she had besides a secure alliance with the young kingdom of 
Italy, impatient to acquire Venetia, tio whom she promised a large subsidy. In 
vain divt Napoleon TH attempt to seUlo the qin^stion of the diKdiies and that of 
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at the limbs but at the heart of the Austrian monarehy, and would have 
made the victory of Italy and its result, the acquisition of Voaetia, ihial and 



However, even in the Italian camp, th^ voices worthy of note were not at 
one with him. Whi]^ he adhered to the opinion that the Austrians must Iw 
fiiut enclosed in their fortresses and that then only could further operations 
with the remaining forces be considered, Oialdini, in conformity witli the 
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hie head; he left the battlefield and went to Goito, two mikvs and v half from 
Custozza- It is said that the king had opposed his orders and was perhaps 
even responsible for Bocca’s inaction. 

Painful as this defeat niiist have been to Italian prid(\ the lora wjis not 
great. One only of the four corps was beaten; the tiircx.^ (ihers were <n'it.irely 
or almost entirely unweakened. The enemy’s loss ninounkH! to Hcar<;(dy two 
hundred—less than that of the Italians. In a t^otal of sonu^ eight thouauul this 
is not saying much; besides, the lustriaus would feel the (liminutiion much, 
more than their opponents. There was no n(MMl whatever for La Manuora 
to retire farther than the w'esreru hank of the Mincio, and if he gave orders 
to withdraw behind the Po he was chiolly induced to do ho by anger. Oialdiiii 
had announced that, after the unfortunate isHueof the battle atthrstozza, ho^ 
for his part, would remain on the southern bank ('f the Pu, and that iw had 
begun to effect the return of the troops which had erosstHl, On nunn^ mature 
consideration, and when it was known that/ the areh<luk(' Albert was not a(k 
vancing, the retreat was suspeidod and the «u*iny remaiiKMl a(. Oglio. Gial- 
dini, who liad gone back to Modena, also retniauHl to his former position; 
and at Farma, on the 29th of July, ho ixu’seually pr(uaiH(Hl the geiuiral in 
command that he ■would onco more do all in his powtir to cross, 

Notwithstanding this, La Marmora refused to rctjiin eommaml of the 
army. Meaiiwliilo Cialdmi would not accept it. Tims dissension fi/ud con¬ 
fusion reigned in tlie Italian camp and the Austrians ■were itt rdxu'ty to with¬ 
draw thtjiv oroops from Veuetia umnolestod and unobserved by the eiunny, 
and to lead them to join the army of tilts north. When, after tlus baifft^ of 
Koniggiatz, the command to do this was IshuchI from Vienna the lt*aHann 
w'ore so far away from the enemy dxat with the best will in tluj world they 
would no longer have been able materially to hinder it. 

Napoleon, s Interumilon (/»W AJ).) 

Neverth.eless, there is no doubt that the rcfcrtmt of the army of tht^ south 
naturally implied tlie renunciation of Vtaiict^; ^or it was to hts exptnfjtjd that 
the Italians, when informed of it, would follow, and oven cross the fron¬ 
tiers of German Austria. There wm only one means of prevenliing this, and 
Francis Joseph availed h’mself of it. On the fitli of July die (leded his llalian 
possessions to the emperor Napoleon, and asked him to mediate a peaei^ Iw- 
tween him and Victor Emmanuel, not meaning peace with I’russia i/oo; On t ins 
contrary, he now intended to fall upon this eucmiy with ah his force and hoped 
that Napoleon would be on his sine in the struggle. But t he French einperiu: 
was neither prepared nor disposed for war. Thus he only ae.cepted the Aus¬ 
trian invitation under the condition that his mediation slnmld also (extend to 
Prussia. He took e^s a basis the propositions which he luwl brought forward 
in his letter of the 11th of Jiily, and since in these the mainhmanw of Aus¬ 
trian influence in Germany and (erclnding Venice) the integrity of the Aus¬ 
trian monarchy were declared for, Francis Josej^h consented, well |>ers»:adcd 
that Prussia would refuse to submit to those conditions and tlms Htiil forcte the 
emperor into a war. 

The rejoicing which bj’oke out in Paris in consequence of the turn affaiw 
had taken was on a vast scale. The streets were resplendent with decorations 
in tricolour. The emperor’s triumph was celebrated by a brilliant illumina¬ 
tion of the capital—tba servile newspapers })oasted of the glory and power of 
France in the most extravagant tone. Napoleon himself hastened to inform 
Victor Emmanuel of the event. Thus on the 6th he telegraphed; ^'The Itelian 
army has had an opportunity of showing its valour; therefore further Wood¬ 
shed is useless, and by agreement with me Italy can easily obtain Venice. 1 
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am writing to tlio king of Prussia to propose to him, as ivell as to your maj¬ 
esty, ail armistice which maysonm as a preliminary to negotiations for peace. 
This news was like a thvaiderbolt to the sense of honour of all oatrioticallv 


disposed Italians. Venice was to be united to the mother country, not as 
having been won by her own strength, but as a present at the hands of a 
powerful protector; peace was to be concluded, not at the |>rice of her own 
blood, by the betrayal of Prussia. To La Marmora himself it was ex- 


eur 01 itaiy. lie cauea it uegraaing to receive veiuceasa 
ranee, and feared that by this step the army would lose all 
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to fight. l!^ow he was watching from Polat for the monuMii whim ihc^ (^nmuy 
should give him an opportunity to fight. Persano did nor dare to atliw'k him 
there. When ordered by Eicasoli to put an end to his inaction, he tiurned 
towards the island of Lissa, attacked its fortresses on the IHth ami IDth of 
July, and endeavoured, though without success, t o land t/roops Iheri^. \)ii the 
20th, when he had thus spent the greater part of his coal, h(!> riMudviHl the 
news that Tegetthoff was approaching. 

In three “wedges”—first the seven iron-dads with the Ihigship th<^ Mar at 


smaller vessels—me Austrians aavancea towards me eiiciny's wnudi wm 
drawn up in two long lines. In the first row there were tiwcjvi^ iroiu'.lads, 
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distance, was composed of the wooden ships. The middle group was hni by 
the i?<3 k^Italm, Persano's flagship, but the admiral liimsi^lf wuiS not' on il.; he 


lything thent u’egid.t.Iiolf, 
voning spaiu^s and attackwl 


occupation of Prague and the north of Bohemia wtw aligned to the MrUbe 
reserve corp^ which was coming up from Sajfony. The crown prince marched 
on Olmntz, Frederick Charles on Briinn, Herwartm on Iglau. These movO" 
TSr iiot interrupted by Ilapoleon's offer of mediation. By the night 
of the 6th of July It had reached the king; and, like that addressed to Victor 
Emman u el, it included a proposal for an armistice. If Prance was not to be 
toven stmght i^ the Austnan camp, there could be no (question of an 




no real objection to offer to the French proposal, but that he must first be 




















siaii cloraanuB.^ 

Tlic king of PruBsia iiO'^'orthekBH (loiitinued k> inarch on 


of Cnstozy^a, t.he archduke Alliert, who had been appoiiiU^, 
and it waa concontrating on the loft bank of the Danube. 


from Vienna. IteBiBtance waB difficult; Alliert hiw 
I inoiL nartiv or-jraniHcd. to onnose tto the Ih'iiHMian urn 


aiiCB of I'leace were Bigiied at .Nikolnburg.'^ 

ACTH'rRiA, Annm. kon’kkj.eXto 


lay of Krniiggriite was a turning point in the liiBtory 


Above all, it was evident that there was no way out of the situatflon wilhout a 
reconciliation with Hungary.^ ’ 

But it was in vain that Dedk wrote on the 17th of July in Miplo: Hum 
gary’s desire is immediate peace; tlie perilous position ot’ the monarchy brooks 
no delay. A considerable part of tbe empire is overrun wiki unfriendly 
forces; only Hinigary has remained free. But Hiingary is dead. With 
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cordiiig to Article 4, Axistria was obliged to give lier eomwiiti loa \\m cost- 
struction of Germany without taking into account tli<^ imperial Btale; <o re<’()g» 
nise the northern alliance, and acquiesce in the agreement that the Hlales kou* li 
of the Main should join in an alliance—furtlnn’ explanatiion of tln^ mitioiml 
connectiou’^f the latter with the northern alliaiKHi to be reH(U’ve<l betwiHUi th<^ 
two parties. 

Ten days later, on the 3rd of October, the'Gniioii of the LombardO” Vene¬ 
tian kingdom with the kingdom of Italy" was sanctioned by Fe;u*e of 
Vienna, Austria thus publicly declaring her ollleial reeognilioa of the fact. 
According to Article 5, Italy assumed the wdiole remainder of th<^ <lebti of 
Monte Lombardo-Veueto, as it stood, which had !)ecu left to Anst^rin, at» tlu^ 
Peace of Zurich, as well as the payment of 35,000,000 gulden of silver aeeoiMb 
ing to the reckoning of the Venetian share of the national knin oi’ 1854. 
Count Belcredi, however, found that from these two treaties of imwA) notbis»g 
had resulted save that there was one province less. 

Like Benedek’s world-historic ^^plan" during the W'-ar, the minister’s plan 
for the reorganisation of the monarchy now faced biting ridicmle with <i(Wpair- 
ing resignation. Easy though it w^as for the count to wrap in inip<met,rabh’» 
mystery a plan amounting in the end to an utter want of plan, neviu'theleas 
two points shone like stars from out the darkness of the night. Bekirodi be¬ 
lieved that he had finally rid himself on the flat plain ol' Koniggriite of the 
suspended constitution, and, according to his own reckoning, he now needed 
less than ever to trouble himself about the Oennaii burgluws. Tlu^ oflleial 
paper took a high tone: “Whilst the centralists hold by the constilutiou of 
February, no one will deal with them; should they give it up, tlu^y woubi 
still have no right to demand that they should be mc-it." 

The Germans recommended to the generosity, the tender nnwefcH, of tlu^ 
Czechs and Slavs! The Germans represented m the sole victiims of tln'i djiy at; 
Koniggratz—they who had, on the contrary, brought to the HbiiVS luui Uu^ 
reigning clique dominion over the monarchy as a princely postmiuptial gift! 
The conclusion of the preliminaries of peace and the proclamat;i(m of the st^de 
of siege in Vienna had scarcely been allowed by the governimmt to g(4: abroad, 
and the tongues of the German Austrians were scar<*,elY gagged, 'vvhen mlniH ’ 
try and Slavs both prepared to cook their own soup at th^levastat ing lire 
which had run through the empire. From the 9tU to the 11 lb of Augtist. a 
meeting arranged by the leaders of the Czechs took place in Vienna in rim 
hotel 2kr Stam FrankfoH^^ meeting that chose pompously to dninim itself a 
Slav congressbut, to Belcredi's great vexation, it only demonstrated tlie 
utter imp(^ibility of getting the Slav races under one hat, to say Ufdhing <jf 
throwing them into the scales as a make weight in favour of a unib^il stale, 
as against the pretensions of the Magyars. 
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tiou granted by Fraueis J’oseph. in M'ay, 1849, au<l revoked by the patient of 
the 3lHti of Deiunuber, 1851 ; abHohitiHin of Bchwarzenlierg and Bacdi; diploma 
of this 2()th, of Oe-tober, IHOO, r<4(Unung to the eoimtitiUliional rf^giine; timid 


the 2Gih of F<4)nmry, 18G1, HUMpended by the manifontiO of the 20th of Hep- 
tember, 1855; fe<l(^ralmti oHnayH of IkdcnHll repnlHed by Ilnngary and contem¬ 
porary with the miHiH of Koniggnii-z. What wan there Udt to try I There 


arbherB of the (onpiridH deHthiy and were well awari^ of the fact, 


had IxHiome more than dispenBidde at Dresden, entered the anti-Clerman 
“eonnt’H ministry^* ((h'afmwMsteHum). 

The thvsti thing t.o do was U) satisfy tlie more import^mt half of tlie realm, 
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were to be preserved; conceraiDg the state debts and the iluatHies a 
nuse was to be effected. It was announced that in i^he otiiei* proviiic<^s -- 
they were comprehended after the name of the little river which at out^ plac.e 
forms the boundary betw'een Hungary and the duchy of Austria, under the 
designation Gisleithauia—the system of responsibhs govcuniiueuii^^ must come 
into force, which was indeed a necessity. In the DecejulKU’ <d’ that yeai lienst. 
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importaixce took ])lace at Buda, and aiuidst idl the pomp ErauciH Joseph was 
crowned %\ith the crown of St. Stephen. The reeoaciliaition was sealed by the 
grant of a general amnesty. Xossuth alone refusiHl Uf tinke'advau(ag(^ of tJiis 
act of grace; ho protested against the attitude of the Dedk piirly w'ith wtiieh 
the agreement had been made, and ])referrea to remain in exile till his death, 
wdiicli took place ati Turin in 

The Ikiichsraih at Vienna (leveloi>ed aji energet ie higislati ve athhnty. 'riu^ 
double task of the year, the est ablishment and Cv)mpleti(>n of tlnvFebrnary <*oin 
stituiion and the conelnsiou of the Ausgleieh with Hungary, was suctasslully 
accomplished. Before tln^ (;1 om(‘< of tln^ y<^ar, oti 
December 21.st, the <nnperor saiietioned the 
^‘fundamental law of the state,” which dealt 
with the representation of the kingdom, th<^ 
rights of tilui citiiz(3ns of the state gtmerally, th<‘ 
estaVdisluuent of a supreme imperial court oJ’ 
justice, the oxoixdse of govenmundal and execu¬ 
tive power, and the treatment^ t>f the alfaiT's 
affecting all the ])rovinces of the Austrian mom 
archy, which comi>loted th(3 February constitu¬ 
tion in a liberal S]nrit,; and at the same tiniie the 
difficult and tediems Ausgleieh m^gothations with 
Hungary were broughti to a conclusion 
in spetfdic law's. Tlte two hah'es of 
the emjnre w'ere to have common in¬ 
terests as to foreign affairs, W'lu*, and, 
to some ‘‘xteut', tinance.; ami acc.ortl- 
ingly for these afi’airs thix^e “(.ommou 
ministers wmre appointed (Deceudxu* 

24(ii): Betist, as itnperial chancellor 
for foreign affairs, J<jhn, as minister 
of war, and as ilnauce minister, Von 
B(Hdc(^ The four paiiianumtary Ijodicvs 
of the two halves of the empire ap- 
point<3d Hungary ioriy and Austria forty delegates, and these delitgations were 
to nuHst aautially, now lt« YU^nna, now in Buda, to control the eomhud/ of 
common affairs in parliamentary Bishiou, and to grant tlie necessary funds. 
The Adsgleieh laws W'ere aceepliMl hy the reinx^smitalive bodies in Vienna 
and Buda. Hau<*Uoiied by '♦he (nnpm’or the same day as tin* four “ fmida,menial 
siaUAaws” of Fisleillnuiis, tiny formed with ilunn a whole, and ae(‘oHlingly 
we have now U> distinguish i.n the Habsburg monarchy between Uungarhui, 
(lisleitlr.mian, ami eommou alfairs. 

Bvih.e Ausgleieh Hungary had rcHjeivcMl th(3 lion's share. TIh^ couniry 
had obtained everytlnng lhatit could reasonably d<ssire-more, pmiiaps tlmii 
it could bear: amongst otlier thing's it was af libmiy to ereate a (l(i)ti of its 
own; but the first)ntlcmpti in this dii'ecti<m w'as not) to be an entire succe.ss, 
w'hen the Hungarian minister of tinam‘e, ignoring the great, money cent ns 
Vuuma, addr(\ss<sl himself inumsMattdy to th(3 foreign exchanges; mil; half of 
the intimded railw'ay loan was snbserilH'd for. db'ansylvania, abandoned liy 
Vienna, was entindy incorporatiHl with tlumu'owm of ^St. Hlepheu. The Hem 
man ]mpulation of tin^ eountry boldly eonlimu'.dthe diffienlt struggle for tluir 
(uvn |K*cnliar (dvilisation against the Magyar suiirmuacy, the Bumanians were 
dreaming of their own nathmiility and futuns as wmn* The Foies, the Serbs, ele. 

Witli Croatia an Ausgleieh aften* the pattern of that of Austria-Hungary 
wais concluded in Kovembm*, 1808; by its terms the (.Viaitian deptities joine'd 
the Uungariau diet; but the question of the position of the coast town of Fi¬ 
le, w.—VOL. XV. n 
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mne, concerning wliicli no agreement could bo arrived at, was reserved. Tlie 
reconciliation once effected, tbe relation of the king remained undisturbed in 
accordance with the chivalrons and loyal character of the nation; the Hunga¬ 
rians were especially gratified to dnd that the “ queen ” felt more at home in 
their country than in Yienna. The majority of the returned refugees also 
attached themselves honestly and zealously to the king. They could do so the 
more easily when Francis Joseph, at the end of that year (1808), sanotioned 
the law which gave the connxry its own Homed or militia army with an 
archduke, Joseph, as commander-in-chief. The speech from the throne, with 
which Francis Joseph in person closed the diet, ej:*tolled the integrity of the 
realm of St. Stephen, and the official designations—Austro-Hungarian mon¬ 
archy, Francis Joseph, emperor of Austiia, king of Hungary—left no doubt 
of the recovered independence. 

It was the party of I)e4k which had won this victory and continued to 
dominate the situation. On the 17th of December their leader, the most influ¬ 
ential of the Hungarian statesmen, gave utterance to a phrase wliich gained 
double weight from the fact that he from whose lips it came had never voiced 
a different language*. ^^The existence of Austria is as important to ns as ours 
is to Austria^’; and in an election speech in the beginning of 1869 CX)unt 
Audrey pointed out with still more emphatic eloquence how advantageous 
to Hungary the .A.nsgleich was. The elections of March, 1869, wore also in 
favour of this p»rty. In the new parliament they had a majority of 90 
votes, 30 of them Croatian. Nevertheless, the opposition, which siill con¬ 
sidered the connection with Vienna too close, had increased from 120 to 170 
votes, and the increase had come mainly from the Magyar comitats them¬ 
selves. On the 23rd of April the king opened the new diet with a speech in 
which, with much justice, stress was laid on the neeeseity of internal reforms. 
With such reforms, school laws, interdenominational laws^ abolition of cor¬ 
poral punishment, judicial reform, municipal laws, the now pacified country 
busied itself; in 1870 a loan of fifteen millions r-is granted for the purpose of 
beautifying the capital so that it might not be inlerior to Vienna; In a cer¬ 
tain sense the centre of the empire was now in Buda.® 

THE EE^OCATION OE THE OONCOBDA.T (1868 A.».) 

On New Tear’s Day, 1868, the Burgerministerium, the first parliamentary 
ministry of Cisleithania, came into office under the presidency of Auersperg. 
Its fiurst task was to alter the condition of subservience to the Boman church 
produced by the concordat of 1855. By May it had won the passing of three 
laws: restoring the civil laws concerning marriage, in place of those of the 
Catholic church; circumscribing the iufiuence of the clergy in educiitional 
matters; and regulating to the disadvantage of the Boman church questions 
concerning the religion in which the childi'on of mixed marriages were to be 
educated, conversions to other denominations, etc. These laws, which ifirtu- 
aily abolished the concordat, evoked an indignant protest from Borne, and the 
higher clergy in Austria itself exhorted their flocks to resistance; but this 
action, far from resulting in an abolition of the laws, roused a strong counter- 
agitation, and in 1870 the government formally repudiated the concordat. 

BTRCJGGLES OF NATIOKALITIES WITHIN THE EMPIRE 

The iH-will and malice of the higher clergy was only one hindrance among 
many, and was so formidable only because it was partly united, partly in alli¬ 
ance with the resistance which the separate nationalities opposed to the con¬ 
stitutional state of Cisleithania. 
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It Tras only in the few pm-ely Gerit»au provinces that the Biirgerininist^i- 
rinm possessed a firm support. Even of those the Tyrol ofi'erod resistimce, 
for here the dominant ecclesiastical influence wiis I’oiued to narrow provincial 
patriotism. The officials and the small liberal party, which counted for some¬ 
thing only in the few towns of the province, did not form an effectual coun¬ 
terbalance to The sheer weight of ignorance and superstition which burdened 
the mass'^-s. In Galicia, where, in the Inst case, the Kutheniaii population 
could be counted on against the Polish, conclusions were once more tried in 
September, 1868, when a visit of ihe emperor with a great following had just 
been announced. The provincial diet adopted an address and a resolution,^' 
which declared against the revised constitution and against the fundamental 
law of December, 1867, and advanced a claim for a very comprehensive 
autonomy for the ^‘kingdom of Galicia and Lodomeria and the grand duchy of 
Cracow.” The imperial governor, Count Goluchowskl, offered only a luke¬ 
warm opposition: a telegraph message was sent to the effect that under these 
circumstances the emperor, whom here also they affected to call the ^^king,” 
had given up his visit to the country. 

more serious was the state of affairs in the provinces of the crown of 
Wencesl£f.u8, especially im Bohemia. Here the hatred of the Czechs was 
aroused by the assui-ance that the one and a half million Germans were far 
superior in prosperity and culture to the two (uid a half million Czeoim. A 
characteristic token of this national hatred, which drove into the background 
all other feelings, even those of religion, wm tlie pilgrimage which in July of 
that year a company of Czechs made to Constance, in order to (selebrafe in 
that city the anniversary of the death of Hubs, the great heretic, in whom tluvy 
honoured, not the forerunner of the Beformation and Uxo first martyr in the 
struggle against a false church, but the enemy of the Oermans. Ah a, rule 
their demonstrations were not so harmlens. Already in January, 1868, on tiio 
occasion of a visit of the new minister, Herbst., to Prague, the most exm’ted 
tumults had arisen, and the Germans had had to be proteeded by an appeal tiO 
arms. Every opportunity, as for instance the laying of the foundation Htone 
of a Czech national theatre, had been the signal for similuJc dottionstwhions. 

It was a graver matter when the over-polite Baron von Boast in a moment 
of weakness allowed himself to be drawn, on the occasion of a journey of the 
emperor to Prague, into negotiations with the Czech leaders, beliind the back 
of the minister-president. The views of the Czech party found their sharpest 
expression m what is known as the Declaration, which the Czech members of 
the provincial diet ca.u8ed to be handed to the German majority by thriH^ of 
their number and which bore eighty-one signatures. Tliey sidi forward under 
ten heads the view that the relation of Bohemia to its hereditary king ” mm 
a mutually binding legal relation, which could not bo altered by one sid<^ (m 
had been done in the February constitution); that no representative body out¬ 
side Bohemia (as the Viennese Reiohsrath) had the right to dispose of Boluv 
mia's rights in her name; that therefore they^ before committing themwlves 
to any sort of recognition of the situation created by the Ausgleicii with Hun¬ 
gary, demanded an agreement between the king and what was, politicailly and 
historically, the Bohemian nation; their conviction was tiiat of the Bohemian- 
Slav nation throughout the provinces of the Bohemian ei-own, a nation which 
counted five million souls. The corresponding pai-ty in Moravia made the 
same declaration to the Moravian provincial diet under date of August 25th, 
asserting the rights of this marquisate; against which claims Silesia, the third 
province belonging to the “historical” crown of ‘Wenceslaus, protested (10th 
of September).c ^ 

The following exposition of the aims of the Slavs, set forth by one of 
their own writers, shows how wide-reaching their projects were: 
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A CZECH’S DEFENCE OF SLAriSM IN 1867 

It vould be really too absurd seriously to imput/C it to these people as a 
crime that they should feel themselves to be Slavs and that they should wish 
to be thus recognised. The Slav finds liiinself and his future only in Slavism, 
exactly as the Saxon and the Prussian find theirs only in Gernianisiu Tluu’e- 
fore the Slavs have made it a dogma that whatever the idiom to whirii they 
may happen to belong they will never deny their Slav parentage. 

Panslavism, regarded as an idea of our epoch, was never, as a matter of 
fact, anything but a problem against which the idealogucsof all ihe Slav tril>e8 
will break their heads, with perhaps as little success as that of the. learned men 
of old in the search for the squaring of the circle or the philosophei s stone. 
Nevertheless, these problems of the Middle xVges have given a salutary im¬ 
pulse to men’s minds, and therein consists the essential moral value of this 
idea, nowadays tiorned into a heresy and almost impossible to realisse. 

As a political question this word designates to us Blavs a joroblom whose 
solution the most idealogical and ardent among us reserves for t) le most dist ant 
future. The work of literary Panslavism is, however, a work of preparation, 
which is still wholly indirect and which will not fail to turn to the advantage 
of the whole aggregate of civilisation. There is an endeavour to take advan¬ 
tage of everything which is healthy in the national elements in order to com¬ 
bat the heterogeneous, worn-out, and corrupt elements. An attempt is being 
made to annul from the literature the divorce which exists between liature and 
intellect, and to struggle with united forces against the social mistu'y whirli 
native and foreign despots have managed to spread amongst the numerous 
Slav tribes. By a purely scientific necessity, and partly against their will, 
the Slav philologists have opened for themselves a way tx) a mut ual under¬ 
standing. Antiquarians and historians have of necessity met and salutxnl one 
another halfway. The consecration of poetry could not w'anting to this 
fraternisation, and, as elsewhere, the poets have been followasl idulosophei’s 
rich in ideas—philosophers who, in harmony with the past and present, of the 
Slavs, each one, be it understood, in accordance with his own personal pointi ol* 
view, have endeavoured to construct for them a new future. 

In this manner there has come into existence quite naturally a phalanx of 
energetic and sympathetic men, who nevertheless exist in Slavism oidy as a 
party. Doubtless we cannot refuse to the men of this party a nun’ii) wlu<'h 
permits them to outstrip others in the field of science; but 1 hey arc pure theo¬ 
rists only, and the Slavs are careful not to recognise in them .mor(^ than a 
mediocre influence on politics and social life. It is only in a domain <mt irely 
ideal that their activity is of any importance. 

But Slavism, as a political lever, has, above all, the merit of being a nutans 
of defence against indi^'idual interests. Each section of the Slav pcopU^s has 
passed through important historic periods. Mighty brauclu^s have been stq)a“ 
rated from the trunk under the pressure of the centuries, and even for seitUKH* 
the question of how far the ancient frontiers of the Slav domain oikh* exieiHU^l 
is still one on which little light has been thrown. What(^ver i>as(., the 
residue of the Slav nation is still sufficiently great and sufficiently important; 
and as there are, even at this hour, branches of that family wliiV.h are com¬ 
pelled to wrestle for their existence wdth foreign and hofi!il(Md(jmeiits, it is 
natural that they should endeavour to escape the fate of those of their broth¬ 
ers who are already lost, and to tiy all that is possible to safeguard tluu’r 
nationality. Their position, which is entirely defensive, merits, Hum, llic 
more esteem as they do not endeavour to enrich and aggrandise themseh es b\' 
spoliation. 
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Hitherto the efforts of Slavism have had an essentially eivilising character. 
The western Slavs are even the natural intermediaries and inlerpreters who are 
to initiate theii eastern brot|iiers into the enlightenment and tlie ideas of ^ he 
epoch. Then only will Europe be able to congratulate lierself on having 
escaped the dangers of the new stognation with which she is evidently men¬ 
aced. So long as we had not entered on this path we were reproached wiih 
being in. a lethargy, and treated as barbarians. But since these barbarians 
have been endeavouring completely to divest themselves of such reniaius ot 
barbarism as they may still retain, the alarm is sounded thT'oughout; the (‘.am p, 
and the cry is everywhere raised—“ To arms! ” 

That such a proceeding endangers only the outposts ot Slavism is an evi¬ 
dent fact. But the progress of civilisation will none the h^ss cumtiiiue its 
march ki all the Slav countries; and when a certain inaturiiy shall have been 
reached, the emancipation of the Slavs through the whole extenliot their (man • 
try will meet with no further obstacles. And for this the Slavs iuhmI neitluu’ 
tutelage nor advice. Where theie is somothing for us to talc(^ in th(’! domain 
of foreign civilisations we are the hrst to appropriat e it, and we an^ only fullUb 
ing our duty if in this natural process we consider our needs ami our smnal 


relations. 

But since it is acknowledged that it is nothing but the dread of a great Slav 
state which makes the Slavs appear dangorons, we on our part will not luth^ 
our frank conviction on this head. With a Slav empire on the one Mld(‘, 
France on the other, what will become of Germany? cry the wisi^ proplu^ts. 
She will remain what she is, we replj" without irony; she will remain lair 
empire of central Europe, the refuge of speculative science, th<^ frnd<^ztH)UH for 
the literature of the world; only she will be more concmit.raiiul politically, 
more elastic in her social advance, and her free people will phu^e i(S(df in mor(5 
friendly relations with ether free peoples than it has b(mu able- to (h> to this 
present day when, servile itself, it can awe only those wlu) are still nior<^ 
servile.'* 


PAKLIAMENTAEY AOTIVITY 

In face of difficulties like these, and of other ditficulties, to (Uvseribe whoso 
details no human pen possesses antheient endurance, tlie new (‘.onstitutional 
machine laboured under evivy sort of hindrance and obstacle. Alrtmdy in th(^ 
year 1^58 the discussion of the budget liad almost prodncod a ministorial cri¬ 
sis; but finally the financial law was acjccpted. Thus while i h(^ Riueiisrath 
was wasting its breath the seventeen provincial diets deli be-rat (hI from August 
to October. An excess of parliamentary tiumult ecIuKMl through th(^ empii'i^, 
once so still; and on the 17th of October the Boielisrath rosunmd its labours 
in a difficult debate on the milibiry law which sotthHl tiie war Htjnmgth of tlu^ 
army at eight hundred thousand men for the lUaxt ten years, llio mluislm’H 
had to bring all their infiuence to b(iii.r to pass this mcjiHure, and V*ou BmiHti 
especially displayed as a deputy all his arts to show how reasHuriiig was th(^ 
situation, which was at the same time so little reassuring that it (‘.alUuJ imp(u^a« 
tively for such an army; the minister Berger summed tip this political posi- 
tion by saying that at this moment Franco was struggling t/O cross the Ehiiu\ 
Prussia the Main, andKussiathe Prnth; vvhiio Italy (h^siml t o have a ple(m 
of Trentino, and even Rumania had an (iye on a eouvmiient bit of Austria 

The pressure of a strong Left party in the houses of depaties, llu^ bHlcralistii^ 
opposition of the provincial diets, the struggle with the bishops and their tbl» 
lowers, proved too much for the government. Aucursperg ix^siginvl aiid was 
replaced by Taaffe. Afcer this change had been (effected, the Ihnclisrath was 
closed (May 16th). But the difficnltieB with the nationalities (jontimied 
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The rew law conceraing military service required the iuhabitaiila of southern 
Dalmatia, who had hitherto been exempted from that duty, to eervt^, in tlm 
militia. The Bocchese, or inhabitants of the district round tiws Boceh-‘, di Oat,* 
taro, rose in rebellion, and, the first attempt to quell the rising having failed, 
quiet was restored only by an agreement which granted all tlndr df niands. 
But Taaffe’s proposal for a conciliatory policy towards tlio nationalities gcii* 
erally was rejected by the emperor. TaalTe withdrew from the mim’stEy and 
the measures taken by his successors only rendered the sitiuatii(.«n wors( 5 . 

The protest of the Polish deputies against the attempts to curb tlndr iinhv- 
pendence took the form of a simple refusal any longer to attend taus delit^- 
erations of the diet; and in this they were imitated by the Hlovenes and the 
deputies from Gbrz, Trieste, Istria, and Bukowiiia, so that tluu’ump paiiia 
ment which they left was now almost wholly German. It was now tie;uded 
adopt a conciliatory policy, and a ministry under Count PotKadci wm ap« 
pointed to execute it.^c 

The Potocki cabinet, whilst pressing tne constitiutiou of Deawnher, 18d7, 
tried to elaborate a project which might prove satisfactiory t.o f(Hlt‘-ralism. 
The upper cnamber was to be composed of members elected by tlu^ di(dH, the 
Eeichsrathof members nominated by direct election; the nationalities w<mld 
ha^e received some satisfaction. These good intentions remained ^rithout re» 
suit. The advent of the Prauco-Gennan War still further complicated the 
situation. Austria was not, from the military point of view, in any condition 
to afford aid to Prance and demand of Prussia satisfaction for Kdniggriiiz; 
she left the preponderance in her government to the Germans, who applauded 
the success of their Prussian compatiiotvS and celebrated the glory of the mnv 
Germany through the medium of journals inspired from Berlin. Tlie IVIng- 
yars for the most part rejoiced over the victories of Ihiissia; let the absorp¬ 
tion of Oisleithania into a greater Germany he once accoiiiplisiHuI, fuid they 
wonld have their hands free to realise all the dreams of Hmigarian junbit ion'. 
It was under these circumstences that the emperor thought liimstdr upon 

to summon (February, 1871) to the head of affairs a cijibiuel, desigiUHl to 
assert a federal policy. 

Bohemia and the Fmdamental AHldes 

Count Charles Hohenwart, governor of Upper Austria, iutrodiuHul into 
this cabinet two Czechs, Jireiiek in the department of education and naluMimi: 
in that of justice, rnis fact alone indicated the spirit which was to animate 
the new ministry; it was evident that the first thing was to sJitisfy Bolumiia,. 
But the task of the Hohenwart ministry was a very difficult omi; th(^ Gtu-maus 
had to be deprived of the supremacy which the existing organiHatioji of the 
electoral system incontestably assured them. A straggle must be b'egun with 
the Teutons within and without. One of the chiefs of the German party' 
claimed in the Eeichsrath itself: “ To concede to Bohemia what is granted to 
Galicia would be to reduce two millions of Germans to the poHitiou td’ th(^ 
Enthenians. But it must not be forgotten than these Germans an^ tlu^ bl(;od 
relatives of a great neighbouring people.” Another orator said, We ha\'<^ 
not conquered at Sedan to become the helots of the Czechs,” a«'taiu news¬ 
papers compared Bohemia to Schleswig, and ma,de very plain allusions to 
Prussia’s rdle of liberator. 

N^ertheless the minister set to work valiantly: he opened negotiations 
;^th Eie^f and Palacky, the political chiefs of Bohemia, and laid btffore tln^ 
Beic^th a -ew law which enlarged the powers of the provincial diets and 
granted them the initiative in matters of legislation. This bill was of course 
reiocted. A little later he presented a special bill concerning Galicia which 
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sauctioned the chief points of the Besolation (of 1868). Questioned as to 
whether he intended to proi>oso anaJogoiis ineasiirea for other’ provinces, he 
frankly exposed Ms programme: he declared that if Bohemia could rest satis¬ 
fied with the concessions which he was preparing for Galicia he wotild not 
hesitate an instant to oiler them to her. 

This was the signal for a. general outbreak. The Germans in the Ihuchs- 
rath voted an address to the emperor (May 26th), doclaTiiig tliat the cuibinet; 
had notJ-their confidence. The sovereign answered by/i)roroguing tin's two 
Viennese chambers. On the 12th of Angixst tlie Eoicharith wjis dlsso''ved and 
the proiinoial diets were convoked for the 14th of September following. On 
the other hand, official negotiations were opened between Vi<nma anti j*ragat\ 
Rieger, whose rdle in Bohemia ivas analogous to thati of IKw'ik in Hungary, 
elaborated, in agreement with Count (31am MartiiiiU, Hie programme on whiOi 
the definitive reconciliation of Bohemia, with the coestit-nt ional r(*gime was tti 
be concluded. The sovereign and t.he minister showed Hiemst.lves t.o be prt* 
pared for the most important concessions. On the 14t.h of Bei>lember the tliet 
of Bohemia was opened by a message or royal rescrijiti; this time the C3/,e<dis, 
who had been absent for several years, again put in an appearanctv and'-- 
thanks to the new elections, in which, for the first time the government had 
not tampered with the snffragea—even in spite of the Bchinerling electoral sys¬ 
tem, they had a majority. The rescript of the 14t.h of Septeinl>er promimMl {.In') 
recognition of the rights of the kingdom of Bohemia with tlie coronation of 
the sovereign, and invited the diidi to make it known by what means an ae<‘,ord 
might be established between the Kingdom and the rest of the momirchy. 
^'Recognising the political importance of the crown of Bohemia,’'said the em¬ 
peror, "mindful of the splendour and glory which that <a‘own has lent, to our 
predecessors, and full of gratitude for tlw fidelit.y with which the Bohemian 
nation has supported onr tlirone, we ar<^ ready to i^ecognise tlic rights of (.ho 
kingdom and to review that recognition by the coi'onatiou 
_ The diets of Bohemia, Moravia, and Carniola welconuMl Husxleclaratiiion wiih 
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to the highest degree the self-Jove of the Germans and Hungarians, llio 
Hungarians dread Slavism, for they know that the emancipation of (ho Slavs 
of Bohemia, Carinthia, and Camiola wo^ild give the Serbs and Slovaks a, moral 
strength which might at any moment be turned against- the Magyar domina- 
tors; as to the Germans of Austria, it is a very small number of tlnnii which 
desires to put into practice the eelebrated axiom of Francis 11: Jmiilia 


which obstinately rears its head between Vienna and Jicn-lui, mid winch is 
as has often been said, a thorn in German ilesh (^cin Ffahlin deuMwn 


austeia’s eokeign potjoy 


For the first four years, while Beiist was chancellor, the foreign policy wjis 
still influenced by the feelings left by the war of I.SChJ. W(^ dt^ not- know how 
far there was a real intention to ^'evcngo Kbniggriiti^ ;i,nd »‘eoovei tlui posidon 
lost in Germany. This wmuld be at- least a possible policy, and to wliuii 
Beust by his previous history would be imdined. There were sharp passages 
of arms with the Prussian government regarding the ])osition of the south 
German states; a close friendship was maiiit-aineil with ^h'aneo; there were 
meetings of the emperor and of Hapoleon at Halzburg in KSbS, and the next 
year at Paris; the death of Maximilian in M.exi<‘o cast, a shadow over the 
friendship, hut did not dcvStroy it. The opposition of the Hungarians, togidher 
with financial difficulties, probably prevented a warlike policy. Tn ,1S70 
there were discuasioi.s preparatory to a formal alliance with Fmnc(*, against 
the Horth German Oonfeileration, but nothing was signed. The M’ar of ,1870 
put an end to all ideas of this kind; the German sue(*,ess(‘H ■w(U’e so rapid tlmt 
Austria was not exposed to the temptation of inUu-veuing—a ternpt-at ion that 
could hardly have been resisted had the result been doubt ful or t-lu^ stirnggle 
prolonged. The absorption of south Germany in the Getman Empire took 
away the chief cause for friction ; and from that time warm friimdship, liased 
on the maintenance of the established order, has existed bet-weem tlu^ two cm“ 


pires. Austria gave up all hope of regaining her position in iGermany; t-ier- 
many disclaimed all intention of acquiring t.ho German provinces of Adst.i'ia.'’ 

Numerous intervieAvs, of which the Gastein baths wore most frequent-ly the 
pretext, afforded an opportunity for exchange of idciws. It was obs<u*v<*d t hat, 
in the summer of ^"71, these interviews had been very numerous at- fsehl, 
Salzburg, and Gasteiu. There on several occasions the emperor of Aust-ria 
had met the German emperor, and Bismarck had iuterviewed Andrilssy. Thus 
all the German and Magyar influences were united to batlle the liop'es of lio- 
hernia; the emperor Francis Joseph thought himself obliged to give way before 
this coalition. The ministry made a first backward sGq) by declariug that tlio 
Fundamental Articles would be submitted to tlui next Itedchsratih; for those 
who know how that assembly was composed the result of such an expivlient 
could not appear doubtful. Eieger, on a journey to Tieuna, put. forl-h si 
supreme efl!ort to secure the execution of the engagements nudertsikim by Hie 
sovereign. Le'ss forttmate than De^Lk, he fsi-iled. On his return to I*rague he 
was the object of a wa rm ovation. A singular spectacle Wiis then offered t-o the 
world: the Hohenwart ministry resigned (November, 187.1); Vou lkumti, for 
reasons still not fully known, was relieved of his functions m chancidlor, and 
charged with the ambassadorship in London; Andriissy, the leader of the 
Hungarian cabinet, was appointed in his place, and thus the Magyar prepon™ 
derance in the councils of the monarchy wim secured/* The following sketch 
of Andrdssy’s policy shows to how great an extent this was so.® 
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Count Julius Andrdvssy had t<alcen <aii active share in the re-establislmient 
of Austria in that position as a great power which was closely eoim(‘,cic(l with 
the dualism; and, in defeuding this work by the advice he gave to iJic king, 
had filled the part of a factoV of the first rank. But since the FrancosScrinau 
'War tho confidence which he inspired in the king of Hungary had given him 
the decisive word; from that time he had been the true ruler of Auslria-Hun¬ 
gary. It was on the 14th of November, 1871, thatv ax)pear(‘.d the royal aulo- 
graph which removed Julius Audnissy from the premiership, and ap[)<)in1ed 
him minister of the ruling hoiis(j and of ‘‘common” foreign alTairs. Idie. t itie 
of chancellor, which does not appear in the Ausgleich, he did not assunus and 
with this title vanished the last traces of Austria’s traditional policy; a new 
period began, where already breathed the spirit of constiiiiUonalism in which, 
when tilio barriers hitherto existing should have been t}oru down, the union of 
Hungary’s iutereste with thosij of Austria as a great power might/ result'. 

This harmony of interests was of great assistance to Count Julius Audrdssy 
in tho realisation of the great x)lan wliich he had alremly announced during his 
premiership; he wished to convince the monarch tliat it wtis not in th<^ Aihsi; 
but in the East that Austria had to guard her interests, and in tlu*, service! of 
these interests he sought to bring abouti a permanent alliance with Gcuonany 
and thus to put an end to the isolated XKisiiion of Austria-Hungai'y. Ali'CJvdy 
before this he had been able to take the lirst step towards t'lu^ execAit ion oi his 
Xfian, 

Prince Bismarck Wiis well aware that it was not to Bcust hut to Julius 
Andrdssy that he owed tlm ueutnility of Austria linngary, Emperor William 
and his ehancellor were anxious to make the X)erHoual ac(iuaiulauce of the 
Hungarian statesman; consequently,wlum, in August, 1871, Emperor William 
had .completed his cure at Casteiu, hes requested Frauds j'oH(‘ph l,o pre^stmt 
Audrjissy to him. The presentation took place at Balr.burg. It was here t'hat 
Andrfissy first mot Bismarck and hero that lie Iwgau to weav(‘, tlu*) first/ t'hr(‘ads 
of the friendship which the etforts of these two great/ minds t/Owards a common 
aim afterwards rendered so firm and hxst ing. Th(\ Hiiuation of Euro|)e, but 
also the circumstance that A^ustria-IIungary perceived her iut/iu'ests in Uw 
East, made an alliance with this state, whopK^ interests <lid not dash with thosc^ 
of the German Empire, very desirable for Germany. It wjis .just at this p<Mnt 
that the interests of the two slah^smet, and, since neither of them was plamung 
conquests, but each was merely anxious to confirm the existing Ht 4 i.t<^ of affairs 
and secure her own interests, both made their aim the prestwvat/iou of xieacc. 

With this object, in order to attain t/O an alliance with Germany, Andrilssy 
endeavoured first of all to arouse confidence in the neighbouring courts. Ger¬ 
many’s confidence was already won, but Biissia showed a certain aversion for 
Austria-Hungary: this aversion must be overcome. Then, lioo, it was a <in(^S“ 
tiou of awakening confidence, and the more since Andrtoy was w<Jl awan^t 
that the friendship of Germany could only be obtained if hes were Btm(‘ 4 ‘SHriiI 
in winning BuSvSia’a confidence. Alrijady the latter had rea<l(U’ed Germany 
great services on two occfisions; she could not lightly turn luu’ back on h(» nse- 
fid an ally. But if Austria-Hungary could bring Bussia’s Cionthlemu^ to t.he 
point at which she herself stood in her relations to Germany, then the coudn - 
Sion of an alliance between Germany and Austria-Hungary would be only a 
question of time; for between two equally friendly powers Germany must, 
prefer as an ally Anstria-llungary—who, like herself, wished only to^WKUire 
existing conditions and protect her own iuterciits; whilst Bussia wirs bent on 
acquisitions in the Eiist, and by her eagerness for conquest might, easily bring 
about a European eoalition against herself, which it was not, however, to the 
interests of Germany to forward, since the latter was only anxious to preserve 
peac(^.^ 


[1867-1870 A.D.) 


dttali&m: in teansleithania 

On the 8th of October, 1867, Hungary opene<J tho subscription list for her 
first national loan of 150,000,000 francs for the purpose of extending her net¬ 
work of railways. On the 1st of February, 1808, for the first time, the new 
mechauism of the delegations entered on its functions. Thci Hungarian d^^h.i- 
gation sat at Vienna, side by side with the Cislcithanian delegi-tioii, and 
proved, especially in the discussion of the Army law, very tempestuous and 
verjr sensitive. 

in Hungary itself party strife was very keen. To tho liedkist i>arty, whose 
chief rOle Wiis that of conciliator, and which had the majority, three vigorous 
parties wei^e opposed: (1) the Left, under the leadership of Ki^giiyie/. and 
J6kai, having for its organ the newspaper called the Eon (the “('Ountry ”); 
(2) the left Centre, more constitutional, led by Tisza and Ohyezy, and witli 
the Easurik (the Fatherland”) for its organ; (8) the extreme republican 
Left, having at its head Boeszoormenyi and l^fadaraz, and for newspaper tlie 
Magyar Ujsag (^Alagyar 17ews”). On tho 25th of Mai'ch, 18(58, the Left ruid 
left Centre signed an agreement to afford each other mutual assistance, with 


truly enormous mass of legislative work. The second meeting of the delega¬ 
tion took place, this time at Pest, from the lOtli of Kovembor to the 4th of 
December. During this time Francis Joseph had resided at Bud a . The end 
of the year saw the Ghyezy party drawing near to the Dedkisls and the Tisza 
party to that of Jdkai. 

The elections for 1869 were made with an incredible ardour mingled witli 
corruption and violence; there were sanguinary struggles, arrests, murders. 
Generals Klapka and Tiirr, exiles who had profited by tihe amnesty of 18(57, 
protested against such disgraceful proceedings. The De^ikiste carriiMl tlu^ 
day, though they lost about thirty votes; there were 270 of them in the parlia¬ 
ment which opened on the 23rd of April, whilst the Tjcft had 110 votes and 
the extreme Left 60. The strife of parties was reproduced in the discussion of 
the address; each brought forward one of its own, but that of the Dedkists 
was voted on the 3rd of June. A judicial organissition was then voted. The 
delegations met for the third time, and at Vienna. The Hungarian parlia¬ 
ment adjourned on the 22nd of December till tho 14th of January, 1870. 

The Magyars displayed a savage energy against the nationalities sacrificed 
by the Ausgleich. ^^The Hungarians,”M. Laveleye has remarked, perceive 
little besides what is conformable te their desires; towards what is contradic¬ 
tory to them they are blind.'* The Croats were far from being satisfied with 












gai'ian diet, but would treaf directly with the sovereign, l^iey had Tud'ustMl t.o 
send tlfcir deputies to the parliament of Test; the Magyar conqiuo'ors had, 

compelled the diet of Agram to (liasolvc a first time in January, hSOT.Ui se<^" 

ond time in'May, 1867. This diet refused to vote tlu^ proposals drawm np at 
Pest ana protested against the anne^caliou t(j IEunga,ry of the port of h^iume, 
which was disputed between the two kingdoms. Bishop Hlifossmayer, ‘ tlu^ 
soul of the opposition, who afterwards so distinguishid himsi^f at the Vaiic^Jiu 
council [where he opposed tihe doctrine of papal infalli!)iUty], had been exiled. 
A doubtful personage, compromised in shady spcicadations, ha,<l b(ie.n im])ose,d 
on Groi^tm mlomwtenmshanalis. The Ttungariun gov(U'nmcnt had recourse to 
a means which recalls the proceedings of Hchmerling: iii mod i<i<sl the tJe<‘.toral 
system of the diet and thus obtalne(i a sort of rump paiiiament witii a major¬ 
ity favourable to its designs. 

This artificial majority eouciuded with tln^ Magya^rs a tn^aty whi(di e<ould 
have only a provisional cliaracter atul which had afterwards (1878) to b<^ re¬ 
vised. The Groats sent thirty-one deputies to the parliament of Pendr' dht^y 
had no responsible minister at Pest'; at Agram the ban (^X(u‘(*.ise,(l the eM\awuti\e 
power; the finances of Croatia, with the exception of a sum of 2,200,000 
florins reserved for the needt^ of the country, had to reliurned t,o th(^, I fun 
garian treasimy. Doubtless (Croatia enjoyed a <*eriain autonomy; but» she was 
sensible of the deep injury she had rceeivetl by the maninu' iii\vhic.h the diet 
had been modified, by tlm personality of the ban that had iH.mi impos<sl upon 
her, by the porsoontions infliettMl on all tJie orgiins of dw national party. 
Such was the terrorism which reigned at Agram tiiat. tin's indc'peadent) ih'wh 
papers had to appear at Yieima. In 1878 Croatia, obtaimnl a e(iuitjil>le 
arrangement and a responsible minister at Bc^st.. 

Whilst the Magyars wore thus crushing tln^ Blav or Jiumanian nationali¬ 
ties, they allowed the Germans a free course. On the morrow of tin^ Prussian 
victories, in 1871, there appeared at rressbnrg a revicAv 'whose tmahmcii's wm-e 
in favour of the German Empire. It boro the proud tith^ of J>h IMtiHcIm 
Waeht an d(ir JDomu (the German guard on the Danube) ; it was tilie counter¬ 
part of the Wacht am Jihein. a result of t.he agreement cimcluded in 1867, 
the Serb voivodeship was suppressed and the Serb countries \V(u-e reincoTmor' 


ated with the kingdom of St. Stephen; the Hungarians spariHl no pains in the 
magyarisation of the country and affected to rec( guise the Biu'bs only as a 
religious sect: they imposed on them Magyar schools and on run ittingiv per- 
secuted the Serb press. 

The Umladina, a literary society of Serb stiadents, t.lu* Matica, auotlier 
society for the publiciition of Sex'b books, w^i^'o t.he objeids ol sevetx!) measurciH, 
Amongst the Slovaks the spectacle was (dfered of gymnasium.s dosed, t-ln^ 
suppressed; Panslavism was the prete.xt generally a<lv.in<‘cd to jnst.ify 
these measures, which left behind them a profouud irritation. Tins Buixian- 
:a-u were not more fortunate than the Slavs; on the Idth of Muy, 186S, t.hcy 
held, near Blasieu, the anniversary of the meeting which they had held f r 
twenty years in the same place. They renewed the demand t o be rccogaistnl 
as a nation, side by side with the Szeklers, the Saxons, and t.he Magj'ars [wlm 
form with them the population of Transylvani.i, but. wnose aggregatxi number 
IS not cquM to theirs]. The diet of Pest repHed by an annexation pare and 
simple of Transylvania to Hungary. 

mstm/ of Ilunmry Strossmayor is clmractoriHea as dialiuguishcd In- nnv 
ambition^]^^*’ ^ knowledge, and eminent talent fei oratory, but, above all by boundlra. 
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Eungm-y from 1871 to 1875 


But discord was everywhere—amongst the Magyars themselves, where the 
Dedk party and the Left could not agree; and between tlie Magyars aftd their 
subjects, the Serbs, the Croats, and the Rumanians. The Detilc party luid 
proposed that general elections should take jdace only once in live years, 
instead of once in three. It calculated that, as the dualistic comi)act, the 
Ausgleich, had to be renewed in 1877, it would then be master of the sd,nation; 
whilst if the Left were to triumph at the general elections of 1875, it would 
be that party which would be in power at the time of the renewal. An 
attempt was made to effect a compromise between the two parties, bnti it faih^d. 
The Dedk party maintained itself in power only by the vote of the tii;rty-one 
Croat deputies, as at Vienna the constitutional party only i)rowailed in the 
Beichsrath, thanks to the Galician vote. 

When L6nyay, the head of the Hungarian cabinet, saiW that the Croat 
nationalist party had won the day in the Croatian diet elected in 1871, he 
hastened to dissolve that diet at its first sitting and to direct fre^h elect ions, 
with the intention of either seducing the national Croat party by concessions 
or, if he failed, of obtaining ar Pest the vote of an electoral reform depriving 
more than one hundred thousand electors of the right to vote and extending 
the duration of the nnindate from three to five years. The I^eft manoeuvred to 
prevent these two bills from coming under disciiasion, by causing each of its 
members io make a long speeeli on each of the one hundred and four articles 
of the bill, so as to pi’olong the discussion till the Ifith of Ax)ril-~-the dale at 
which the last sitting of the Hungarian diet must take place. Oount Lonyav 
was a manipulator provided with a giddy sx>eed. He had attained to tiie min¬ 
istry in spite of Dedk and never had any consideration in the parliaiinent, bul» 
he was agreeable to the court. 

His hand weighed heavily on the Serbs aiid Croats- He d<H:reed t he dis¬ 


solution of the Serb congress (duly, 1872), and appointed Griijic, bisK</p of 
Pakraez, metropolitan. A new congress was convolved, to which (hmeral 
Molinary was despatched as royal commissioner, an<l on the 21st of August; he 
in his turn dissolved the assembly. 

During this time the elections to the Hungarian parliament had taken place 
(July), and the result was the return of 245 Dedkiat members ami M5 for 
the Left. Miletitch now pj’otested, in the name of the Serbs, against the auto¬ 
cratic proceeding of the Hungarian government. The Croatian in vdiich, 
in spite of the cuime proceedings on the part of the Magyars, the national party 
had got the better of the unionists, sent deputies to Vienna t o demand the 
revision, by agreement with the Hungarian deputies, of Article I of the com¬ 
promise of 1868; to ■^'hich request the emperor consent(‘d. 

On the 6th of September, 1872, took i>lace that famous interview of the 
three emperors at Berlin, which was the subject of so many comments in tlu^ 
European press and drew the three courts close together iu that alliance wlncJi 
the Eastern Question so much disturbed. Hungary only mauifeBt(Hl through 
the delegations the more resistance to the increase of the war budget', so greatly 
did she fear lest Austria should allow herself to be tempted into iuterfereuce 
in European atfairs, which Transleithania, occupied only with her own con¬ 
cerns, did not admit. On the 18th of November an iiuprc^ecMleuted s(‘anda.l 
was produced in the diet: a member of the Ijcft, (^seruatonyi, denounced with 
so much energy as well as evidence the financial jobbery carried on by L/iuyay, 
that the latter had to hand iu his resignation. 

He was replaced by Joseph SzUvy, the son of an Austrian major, and, like 
Andrdsay. a^participant in the insurrection of 1848, which had (H)St him five 
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years in prison. But the system pursued with reiijard to the non-Magyar 
peoples was in no way altered by this event, Eu ih(^ iirsti months of 1873 the 
diet of Agram, moved by the internal suiTerings of the (country, cons^mted to 
conclude with the Hungai'ians a fresh compr{)mis(;\ whieJi. gavt'i (Iroals 
only veiy imperfect satisllrction, and the result of which wjks to (U'prive the 
Serbs and Rumanians of the assistanCiO of (Croatia during several ycnirs, l^he 
new comnromiso was voted on the 5th of September, by nineteen vokses tiO 
ten.*^ 

Szld-vj carried on the affairs of government for a short time only, fflie 
bad years [which followed on his accession to })Ower], whose effect was still 
further heightened by wasteful management of tlie iinancxjs, plung<Hl tiie 
country into a x^osition of ffiiancial embarraasmoul/ and sowed the seeds of the 
discontent which tlie opposition, tlivided into two faciiotis, the Ud’t (i<mtre 
and the extreme Lefti, vigorously fanned witli their sptHX*hes. atiac.k 

from this (jLiiarter induced dow^pli Szltivy to hand in his resignation, whenxv 
upon the king intrusted the fonmu* minister* of justice, iStephen Bittd, with 
the formation of a cabinet (March i;itst, 1874). Bitib siux'eeded iti persuading 
one of the leaders of the left Oentre, Koloman Uhieyy, tiO ae(i(*>pti the linaiudul 
portfolio. The new minister took uj) with great energy tlu^ task of rcsguhUitig 
the financial conditions, and iutroduc<Hl numerous reforms in (Ur(H‘tiin<l iinli- 
rect taxes on land, houses, incomes, business pi’ofits, Ht.am|)S, salariets, sugar, 
wine, meat, aud the dues on tobacco; but with all tins luwxmld uotwiu the 
left Centre for the government. The left now nmhn- the sole* h^a<le,r- 

ship of Itoloman Tisza, continued its attacks ou th(5 government; I)<4k 
party, which was still in the majority, could not; shut itself away fr<mi the* 
conviction that it must make eoneevssious to tln^ left Oentre for Buh wtdfar(^ of 
the country, whilst the latter party perceived the mx'.eHsity of a!»andoning ilu^ 
policy it had hitherto imrsued and uniting with the Deilk party. Tints Wiw 
brought about what is known as the “ fusion/Mty which tiu^ great<u* part of 
the Dedk party was amalgamated with the left (tenire into one as the liberal 
party, the consequence of’ which was Bitld’s resignation (February I4lh, 
1875). The king now commissioned Baron Bdla‘Wtmklieim to form a cabined, 
and the ministry of the interior was taken over by Holoman Tisza (Mai'ch fird, 
1875)./ 

Four months later the restraining hand of the great ilniigariaii 8tat<*>tman, 
Francis Defile, xvas removed by death. Hungary was at this titne fact^ t<o face 
with a deficit of 35,000,000 gulden, and the now ministry mad<^ every elTorli to 
turn to the host account the I’csourccs of Hungary luu’sdf. A mw loan was 
raised and the income tax increased. The iv.newal of t In^ ffnanc.ial Ansglddi 
with Austria was to take place at the end of 1877, and l^isza (mdeavoiircxl to 
take advaiitiige of the (Kscasion to obtain bethn; terms for his own (anndry. 
After a long struggle a compromise was agnied upon, which satislied mdl her 
party, but wa»s nevertheless a(‘eepied again in 1887 when the dexamnial r(m<'>waJ 
again fell due. 


BIEKOT KLKUTION FOW TIIU nUICUHRATIl 

When in 1871 German inllueiux) had called th(^ Magyar Andrfissy with his 
dualistic policy to take charge of the highest ininisUaxal office in tlm Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, the formation of the new (/islehhanian ministry was in¬ 
trusted to the Oarinthian nobleman, Counti Adolf Au(u*Hp(ng. Tlu^ leiku'aliHtic. 
policy was at once abandoned; the circulation of the manifesto which the em¬ 
peror himself had signed, recognising the claims of Bohemia, was forbidden, 
and copies exposed in the streets were seized by the police. In t he following 
spring the provincial diet of Bohemia was dissolved aud the exertions of the 
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Bohemian Germans, hacked by the government, which did not scruple to gag 
the press, resulted in the return of a German majority at the ensuing (Sections. 
The indignant Czech minority refused to share in deliberations whose results 
must necessarily be contrary to their wishes, and the Germans conse(j[ucntly 
had it all their own way. 

The Auersperg ministry now undertook a scheme designed to do away wit h 
the inconvenience of the constant struggles with the provincial diets. This 
was to deprive those diets of the right to elect the members of the Ih ichsrath, 
who were to be chosen in future through direct election by the people, the 
right of voting being vested in the electors for the provincial diets. The Poles 
headed the opposition to this measure, which was sharply contested; and 
when it was finally carried both they and the Czechs refused to vote. The 
Eeichsrath was now dissolved, and a new one, elected on the new system, gave 
the administration a majority of 113. 

Before these elections took place Austria’s iiolitical troubles had been cast 
into the shade by a violent disturbance in the financial world. 


THE VIENNA KBAOH (1873 A.D.) 

In consequence of the war of 1866 Austrian paper had suffered a consider¬ 
able depreciation, though it was happily of short duration, thanks to the 
excellent harvest of 1867, which gave rise to a prodigious export of articles of 
food and in consequence a return of specie to the country, which soon recov¬ 
ered itself. 

Moreover, the grant to the Hungarians of an independent constitution and 
the peace which had thus been made between Austria and Hungary, ntler 
the long centuries of social war between them, produced an era of (iommor(dal 
confidence and an extension of speculation whicli only s(irved to corroborate 
the happy effect of the good harvest of 1867. Unfortunately, this period of 
prosperity was not to be of long duration; the exaggera.t.ion of the good hopes 
of the future which the Austrians had conceived and which was also a conse¬ 
quence of the satisfaction which they felt at having obtained a parliamentary 
constitution, engendered a perfect fever of speculation, culminating in the 
financial crisis or Krach of Yienna in 1873—a crisis whose memory has been 
preserved in the minds of the Austrians under the name of the epoch of 
foundations,” because the whole activity of the speculators consisted in found¬ 
ing new financial establishments and inundating the market with their shares. 

At first these operations were carried on seriously enough. Thus several 
great lines of railway were built which had a certain practical purpose and 
have rendered useful services to the country. But in a moment the founda¬ 
tions became wholly drngerous, for speculation was directed to the creations 
of banks, each of which set to work in its turn to form new est,ablishmcnts 
amd factitious enterprises of every description. Now we learn from a report 
published in 1888, on the Austrian economical movement since 1848, that 
during the period from 1867 to 1873 there were founded at Vienna and in the 
provinces 1,006 stock companies, most of which failed iu 1873. In this num¬ 
ber are reckoned more than seven hundred banks. There were at Vienna at 
this time so many companies for the construction of business bouses, and they 
had acquired so much ground, that in order to carry out their programme to 
the letter the Austrian capital would have had to increase its size to propor- 
teons surpassing the extent of London and Paris together. The frenzy reached 

height at the moment of the preparations for the universal exhibition at 
Vienna in 1873. 

A few days after the 1st of May, the date of the inauguration of the ex- 
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MbiuoD, all this beautiful dream vanished. Ab evei^one wished to enter into 
the prodigiousbenehts promised, all began to sell the securities for which there 
were no longer any bnyez's. Stocks foil at a frightful rate, and on the 9th of 
May, 1873, a day distingiiished in the economical history of Austria under the 
name oT Black Friday, the factitious edifice of her new prosperity tldJ to 
pieces, burying under its ruins innumerable fortunes which had been honovstly 
acquired-, On that day the largest comjyioir de bourse in Vienna, whose clien¬ 
tele was^'composed of the wealthiest and most conspicuous Austi’iau aristo¬ 
crats, fa^ed. Two thousand other failures soon followed. At the exeiiango 
the market came to a complete standstill; no one wished to re<!eive tlu^ Kto<d<s 
purchased the day before, and there w<is a chaos, a confusion, a g<aieral dis¬ 
order, a despondency beside which the financial disiisters which had occurred 
elsewhere were as nothing. 

The same day the largest banks of Vienna formed theniacdves into a Byn- 
dicate to constitute a grand committee of succour. Nevertheless, noli one of 
the companies which suffered shipwreck on this occasion managed to rc'.con- 






were not all of a doubtfnhcharacter: a few great banks created at this period 
survived the catastrophe, which hod, as it were, merely given them the bap¬ 
tism of fire from which they were to emerge only more firmly established. 

The extension of specidation has had one advantage—that of bringing 
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In this point of view the Krach of 1873 was for that country a period of pur'« 
fication, and consequently a cause of luiw life. Since the establishment cd" th<^ 


ernment nas made it its object to offtice the evil effects of the crisis of 1873, 
10 restore the equilibrium in the budget, and to raise the economic cesourc'es 
and the credit of the country. For this purpose the evonis of 1873 were tlie 
cause of a series of measures being undertaken with regard to the Exchange, 
with a view of preventing their recurrence*—meastmes which, though they may 
jiave somewhat ham 
salutary. 0 


NEW CHTJBOH BEGULATIONS (1874 A-P.) 

The first months of .the year 1874 were employed in gnive discussion of 
bills presented by the Cisleithanian government and intended to determine 
the regulations of church and state in accordance wdth modern idetis uiul, it 
may be said, according to the iirinciples which inspired at the ssune time the 
famous ecclesiastical laws at Berlin, These bills w^ere presented to tlie Iteicdis- 
rath on the 9th of March; the question in hand was the mode of regulating 
the nomination of ecclesiastical functionaries. Already, on the 2nd of !Ad)ru- 
ary, Bins IX had addressed to the Austrian bishops an encyclical in which he 
condemned the denominational laws. Certain archbishops, those i)f Vimiua, 
Breslau, and Salzburg among others, openly declared that they would not obey 
the new laws. Prince Auersi)erg on his side publicly announced that the 
government would know how to make itself obeyed, and returned a firm an¬ 
swer to the Vatican. The law, which the chamber voted by a majority of 
three-fourths, was adopted on the 11th of April by the tipper chamber witli- 
out modifications. Let it be noted that these laws were very moderate. They 
were submitted to. Pius IX even specially authorised the bishop of Linz 
to accept them; he had enough of the religious struggle in Prussia against 

Bismarck and Falk. The emperor sanctioned the new laws on the 8th of 
May. 
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THE FOKMATIO^r OF THE YOUNG- CZECH PARTY 

This same year saw the Y'oung Czechs resolalely bi'euk with the policy of 
abstention, which, ever since 1867, had proved of sucjU little use tiO t he Old 
Czechs, without in any way abating the autonomist clainis of BohehiiUi, hut 
without giving up the hope of obtaining for tiie kingdom of Premysl a c.oin- 
promise, or Ansgleich, like that w'hich the kingdom of Bt. Biephen Jmd ob¬ 
tained. They declared in SeiDtember, 1874, that they would tak(^ liUeir scjits 
in the provincial diet of Prague, that they would I’ccoguise the (HUist.: \ut.ioii of 
December, and that they would go to the Vienna Beiclusrath to emh^avour to 
win there a triumph for their ideas; this to the great scandal v)f the feudal¬ 
ists, like Thun, Belcredi, and Clam-Martinitz. The same month, on oc(*ar 
Sion of the great military manoeuvres of Brandeis, Francis Joseph Suade a 
journey to Prague, where he was received with cuthnsiasm, but wlunx^. he 
refused to hear any autonomistic address. Already the Czechs of Moravia 
had taken their seats in the Eeiehsrath in the hope ol' bringing about a recon¬ 
ciliation on the basis of existing institutions. This did not mean a reconcilia,- 
tiou with that German party which, whih^, adorning itself with tlu^ titU^ of 
Veifassungstreu (faithful to the constitution), looked t.o Berlin alone, aspirtMl 
to lose itself in German unity, and considered A.ustria only as iii refuge for 
the time being, in default of anything bi-tter. 

The Serbs also received some satisfaction; their ecclesiastical congress was 
held in July at Karlowitz. This congress is the only national iusti'umeni 
which the Serbs i>ossess; and it may be regarded m a large diocesan (Mmncil, 
at which clergy and laymen take part together, which appoints the memlxu's 
of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, and administers the considerable funds of the 
churches, the foundations, and the schools.^ 


AUSTRIAN OGOUPATION OF BOSNIV ANO IIERZKGOVINA 

In 1874 an insurrection broke out between the Slav ]>eopAes, S(U‘bs and 
Croats, of Bosnia and Herzegovina. For the causes of this revolt we netnl 
not look further than the disorders and excesses of the Ottoman administra¬ 
tion. Austria, instead of wholly taking the side of the Christians and playing 
towards them the pai't of liberator, was paralysed by her internal,dissensions 
and by the pressure brought to bear on her by her two powerful msghbouivs, 
Eussiaand Prussia. The Triple Alliance, which has its origin in the parti¬ 
tion of Poland, was renewed and drawn closer on the occasion of t he probablt!* 
dismemberment of Turkey. In September, 1872, the three emperors hud an 
interview at Berlin, and from that time the oriental i)oli(y of tii<^. thre(^ eJian- 
cellors, Bismarck, Andrdssy, and Gortchakoff, remained more or less uniform. 
Everyone knows that in this Triple Alliance the chief paj't was play<i<i by 
Eussia and the third part by Austria. When in 1874 the cabimd. of Vienna 
concluded directly with Eumania a treaty of commerce ami a convention rela¬ 
tive to the railways of the two states, the Porte thought, itstdf (willed upon to 
protest against this violation of its sovereign rights. Tlie three clmncvllors 
came to an miderstanang to refuse its claims. “The day will cx)me/' (Tied 
Ariti Pasha sorrowfully, “when it will be impossible for any human will to 
curb the torrent which the long series of violated treaties will unchain.^' 

From the first the insurrection of Bosnia and Herzegovina was the cause of 
^nous embarrassment to Austiua; she had to propitiate at once the ill will of 
thQ Magyars and the anxious jealousy of her own allies. The Hungarians felt 
that the Slav race was alr^y too numerous in the empire, and had'small anx¬ 
iety to see a new annexation increase the element which must one day sub¬ 
merge them. It was by no means to the interest of Bussia and Prussia to 
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permit their ally to widen her frontiers and increase her army of warlike pop¬ 
ulations. After 1874 Austria was observed alternately taking the most con- 
traictory measures: at one time she permitted the Turks to violate her terri¬ 
tory with impunity and ravage the frontiers of Croatia; at another she forbade 
them to disembark arms and troops in the territory of Klek. At Constant ino- 


to accomplish those famous reforms which it is forever promising and never 
executes. -The diplomatists who recommended them knew perfectly well that 
they were lot realisable. 

In January, 1876, a note from Andr^issy summed up the wishes of civilised 
Europe. The conference which met at Constantinople (December 28r(l, 1876) 





















The Treaty of Berlin {1873 A,I),) 

In accordance with secret arrangements made before the war, Austria was 
to receive a compensation in exchange for her benevolent; nentralitiy. This 
compensation was the mandate which was given her at the Treaty of Berlin 
(July, 1878) to occupy the provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina‘Ho restore 
order. ” It was from these provinces that had i)ro(‘,ceded the signal < f the insur¬ 
rection which had set the whole Balkan Peninsula in ilames and which had 
provoked the victorious intervention of Bussia; they jnight. fainy t;hat, the 
Porte once conquered, they, like Bulgaria, would be erected intiO autonomous 
provinces, or perhaps annexed to the congeneric principality of Servia or of 
Montenegro. They had no suspicion of the fate which was reserved h'or them. 
The preliminary Treaty of San Stefano, signed the 3rd of March, 1878, between 
Bussia and Servia, simply decided the application to them of “the ameliora¬ 
tions proposed by the conference of Constantinople with the moditications to 
be decided in agreement between the Porte, Bussia, and Austria-Hungary.'' 
The Treaty of Berlin, which was signed the 13th of July following, by the repre¬ 
sentatives of albthe great powers in congress, x>i’^JM^tilgated another decision. 

“The provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina,” ran Article 29, “shall be 
occupied aud administered by Austria-Hungary. The government of Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary not wishing tc- undertake the administration of the sanjak of 
I^ovibazar, which extends between Servia and Montenegro in a southeasterly 
direction and to beyond Mitrovitza, the Ottoman administration will there 
continue to exercise its functions. Beverthcless, in order to secure the main¬ 
tenance of the new political situation as well as the freedom and safety of the 
routes of communication, Austria-Hungary reserves to herself the right of 
keeping a garrison and having military and commercial roads throughout this 
part of the old vilayet of Bosnia.” 

This last clause of the article was very important. The sanjak of BToviba- 
zar is that part of Bosnia which divides Servia from the principality of Mon¬ 
tenegro. Kow the government of Vienna was deeply interested in the isola¬ 
tion of the two Servian principalities, both enlarged by the Treaty of Berlin, 
and which at a given moment might intend to join hands in order to act 
together against the Osmanli. Henceforth, common action, whether against 
the Turks or against so powerful a neighbour as Austria-Hungary, was mani¬ 
festly impossible. Austria holds Montenegro by the Booche di Oattoro, Ser¬ 
via by the Danube, 

On the other hand the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina utterly anni¬ 
hilated the hopes of the patriot Servians or Montenegrins, who had dreamed 
of reconstituting the empire of Czar Douchan for the boneiit of a Slav sover¬ 
eign. This empire might have become a centre of attraction for t;he Slav 
provinces of Dalmatia and Croatia and for the Serbs of Novi-Sad and Temes- 
vdr. Austria, therefore, in stifling in their germ these hopes of the great 
Servian party, was exorcising a serious danger. The disappointment at Bel¬ 
grade and Cettinje was profound. Many patriots would willingly have sticri- 
ficed the aggrandisements granted to the two principalities by the Treaty of 
Berlin on the sole condition of seeing the 8tat,% quo ante heUum X)ure aud simple 
re-esteblished in Bosnia and Herzegovina. So long as the two provinces 
remained in the possession of Turkey it was possible to apply to them the prin¬ 
ciple Adverms hostem ceterm auctoritas. Bretexts to intervene for the deliver¬ 
ance of their Slav brothers had not been wanting to the Servians and Monte¬ 
negrins, but they failed from the moment that Austria took it upon herself to 
introduce the principles of religious toleration, equality of races, and Euro¬ 
pean administration. 
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The Austrian government was no sooner invested with the mandate which 
it had induced the Berlin congress to confide to it, than it prepared to execute 
the mission. On the 31st of July and the 1st of August, 1878, the ti'oops 
commanded by Field-marshal Joseph I*hilipi)ovitch crossed the 8ave and p(ui- 
etrated in'i o the new domain of the empire. It wsis expected that/ the 0(‘eupa- 
tion would he accomplished without a blow; but unexpected dillimiltiies W(uxi 
eucouuterejd. It was not without regret that the Bosuiau Mussulmans who 
were the foadatories of the country had seen the severance of the ties which 
bound the^a to their co-religionists of Constantinople; they could not with a 
light heart give up the conditions by which they had profited for amtfUries, 
nor reform the abuses to which they owed their prosperity, '^fhe orthodox 
Christians regretted their delayed or lost liopes of miiou with tlu^ Bcrb (unm- 
tries; thefCatholics alone could welcome the Austrian occupation with nsal syin™ 
pathy. 

For the purpose of occupying the two provinc<ia, a complete army corpB 
and one division of infantry were set in motion. The Turkish government 
could not ojQGicially refuse to obey the commands of Europe, but it pri^’^ately 
sent arms, ammunition, and provisions to the Mussulmans ox the two prov¬ 
inces. Bands were organised under an intrepid and fanatical chief, Ha(\ji 
Loja. All able-bodied men between fifteen and sixty-two years of age^ were 
enrolled. A revolution broke out at Sarajevo; a provisiomil government WiW 
formed to resist the foreign occupation. Its leader was Hadji Loja, who took 
the title of first patriot of the country. The Austrians had crosscul the 
Save without meeting with any resistance; but as soon m they reached th(!> 
first defiles they encountered well-armed troops who showed great skill in 
taking advantage of the natural obstacles with which thcK'.ountry is bristling. 
They saw themselves repulsed at Maglaj, at Qrada^ic. ^hey ascertained that 
they had in front of them not only improvised militia but also twenty-six bat¬ 
talions of the Turkish army, and that it was no question af a military prome¬ 
nade. The Bosnians were even in possession of artillery. 

There were moments when the Austrians found themselves in a very (crit¬ 
ical situation. In most cases the natives abandoned the towns, which conld 
not have held out against the hostile cannon,, and took shelter behind uatuml 
defences, whence they inflicjted considerable losses on th<^ army of occupation. 
The latter left more than five thousand men on the field and was obliged to 
send for reinforcements before advancing. Sarajevo was i|ot reached till the 
.t9th of August. But the fall of the capital of Bosnia di|I not bring with it 
the cessation of hostilities. The war continued in the moiintaiuH. ILu'zego- 
Vina wm not finally occupied till the end of September, and jBosnia only by thc^ 

secure its possession three army corps |iad l>een mmt and 
62,000,000 florins expended. 

The occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, although it sxMsms to have only 
a provisional character, is evidently considered by Austria-Hungary as iJi. 
definitive conquest. If the sultan remains virtmilly the sovereign of tlie two 
provinces, it is Austria-Hungary who administers them, and she certainly has 
no desire to restore them to their former iimster. They open to Imr tin*, nmU 
to Saloniki, they offer vast outlets to her commerce, ilu^y permit the (establish¬ 
ment of easy communication between Hungary and Dalmatia--in short, ihm 
constitute an honourable compensation for the loss of Vonetia. 

It w^ evident that the new province could not be adjudged to either Hun*, 
gary or Lisleithama; it had no right to send reprc'ssentotives to the parliaimmt 
of Vienna or to that of Best. It is therefore governed in the name of the 
emperor-kiug, by the minister of the common finances. 
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THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE (1883 A.D.) 

In 1885 a war broke out between Servia and [Bulgaria, wlien Austria, wMch 
had acquired a paramount influence in Servian politics, intorfercd stop the 
victorious advance of the Bulgarian troops. Kevertholcss, when Bussia sub¬ 
sequently forced the resignation of Prince Alexander of Bulgaria, the strong 
sympathy manifested in Hungary for the Bulgarian cause conipcll< 1 the Aus¬ 
trian government to announce that it would not permit Russia t» interfere 
with the independence of Bulgaria; and when a successor to Alexander had 
at last been found in Ferdinand of Coburg, then a lieutenant in the Austrian 
army, the favourable attitude assumed towards him by Austria at one time 
(1886-1887) seemed to threaten to lead to an invasion of Galicia on” the part 
of Russia. This danger was, however, happily averted by the action of Ger¬ 
many. Andrdssy’s dream of an alliance with the German Empire had been 
realised in 1879 in a treaty negotiated by him, but not actually signed till after 
his resignation. In this agreement the two powers agreed to unite to maintain 
the status quo as established by the Treaty of Berlin, Germany also nndertaMng 
to assist Austria in case of an attack by Bussia, while Austria pledged herself 
to render the same service to Germany in case of her being attacked by France 
and Russia together. Italy had acceded to the treaty in 1883, and this Triple 
Alliance was now (1887) resumed and its terms were published. In 1891 it 
was again renewed for twelve years.® 

The accession of Italy to the [Triple] Alliance increased the isolation of 
Russia, to whom but one ally now remained—the French Republic, which 
was inspired by a boundless hatred for Germany and whioh meditated a war 
of revenge. In politics the idea of revenge was identified with Gambetta, in 
the army with the future commander in the war, General Chanzy; but after 
the deatli of Gambetta on the 31st of December, 1882, and of Chanzy on the 
4th of January, 1883, more peaceful days began in France also. The idea of 
revenge has not indeed even yet been entirely abandoned, offensive action has 
only been delayed because European conditions are not yet favourable to it; 
but Russia is fully determined not to submit to the existing state of affairs, 
and, partly for the sake of winning hack the advantages once already ob¬ 
tained in the East, partly with the object of directing abroad the attention of 
the nihilists who are daily becoming more dangerous, she has several times 
been on the verge of declaring war/ 


AUTONOMY 

The strenuous opposition of the Hungarians to the orientol policy of the 
central government was a main cause of the fall of the liberal ministry of 
Auersperg, who handed in his resignation in February, 1879. The presidency 
of the cabinet was now assumed by Stremayr; but the ruling spirit was Count 
Taaffe, the minister of the interior. The libeml pai-ty was defeated at the 
elections, and Count Taaffe formed a ministry of members of all parties, which 
was known as the ministry of conciliation.” It failed of its effect. The lib¬ 
erals^ unwise opposition to an army bill ended in their defeat, and this dealt 
the final blow to the constitutional party. Taaffe was obliged to rely on the 
anpport of the clerical party and on the Foies and Czechs, and consequently 
he was unable to avoid making concessions in the direction of that federalism 
which was their cherished object. In 1880 an ordinance was passed which 
obliged officials in Bohemia and Moravia to transact government and law bofli- 
ness in the language of those with whom they had to C '^al; and the result was 
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tlie resiguatioE of many German officials. The attachment to their own 
nationality of the different sections of the population in Bohemia and Moravia 
increased, and with it the bitterness between Germans and (.>.echs. Within the 
last two docades the proportion of Oicechs t o Germans in the^ city x)opnlation 
had greatly increased. At Brague, a city in whose population thc^ German 
element had once prei)onderated but in which the Czechs liad now won an 
increasing majority, the Geimans found themselves ex])Osed to acts of violence 
against w] ich the authorities afforded them little i)roU;<jtK)n. 

In 188eJ, on the dissolution of the provincial diet of Bohemia, the Czechs 
hoped to secure a two-thirds majority which might bring about a readjust¬ 
ment of the electoral law in their favour; but this dc^sigu came to nothing. 
More successful was the project of reconstituting the chambers of commerce at 
Prague, Budweis, and Pilsen so as to give tlu^ Czechs the prepoudm'anoe—it 
measure which derived its importance from the fact that the chainlKU'S Bent» 
several members to the provincial diet; but when the minister of commerce- 
was proceeding to follow this up by similar measures in regard to the Brunn 
chamber of commerce, he w^as met l)y such xirotests, both in the house of dep¬ 
uties and from the Hungarian iiress, that he had to give way,"' ^ 

The same course which was i^ursiied in Bohemia and Moravia wjis also fol- 
lowed in all the other provinces of the crown where Germans and Slavs dwelti 
side by side. In the provincial diet of Carinthia the Slovenes acquired a ma¬ 
jority; even in the purely German provinces, like Upper and Lower Aub- 
tria, Slav elements began to appear. A spirit of gloom and bittcrneBS took 
possession of the German Austrians. Nevertheless, ih<‘-y also roused them¬ 
selves to resistance. Since their adversaries had espeeiully athu^ked the Ger¬ 
man schools, they founded, in 1880, the German School ITiiiorj, witli the object 
of preserving the scattered German islands of their nationaln,y, and opposing 
the further retreat of Germanism by founding and 3 )reserving (hu'inan schools 
in the endangered communities. Supported from t he German Emiiiro by con¬ 
siderable supplies of money, the union succeeded in stiop 3 )ing in many ;i>hiceH 
the further downfall of Germanism, in spite of every imaginable hincLranwj 
which the Slavs, generally supported by the authoriticB, sought to 3 >ut in their 
wav. In the naiiiaments also the German Austrians lawtirred lhems<dves., 
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was the circumstance that Yienua and its environs had been laid under excep¬ 
tional laws in consequence of the anarchist crimes; for so profound was the 
distrust of the Taaffe ministry that they feared* lest this measure might be 
turned not merely against anarchists but also against obnoxious political ten¬ 
dencies, which would then have field for free speech only in this hoifse. 

But the harmony amongst the Germans did not last long. They split ui) 
again into a German-Austrian club and a German club representing a ^Gnore 
rigid shade of opinion/' the chief spokesman of which was the dep ity Knotz; 
from this again fifteen deputies under Steinwender separated themselves, d 
propos of the Jewish question, under the name of the German National Union, 
and it was not till 1888 that they all found themstdvea together again as the 
united German Left. In Bohemia the insupportable character of the national 
fend—which had recently been manifested, at one time in what is known as 
the Lesc Kvicala, a bill to forbid the attendance at German schools of CmcIi 
children; at another, in a new language ordinance of the minister of justice, 
Bracak, dated the 23rd of September, 1886, in ticcordancc with which tlie 
supreme court of justice at Prague was ordered to despatch all causes handed 
in in Czechish without translation—led the Germans to believe that the only 
solution was the administrative division of Bohemia into two paxia according 
to nationalities.^^ 

However, two motions introduced inio the provincial diet, one for the for¬ 
mation of German administrative and judicial circles, and another to give the 
Czech language an official equality with German, even in German Bohemia, 
were alike rejected; whereupon the German deputies left the hall and refused 
to take any further part in the proceedings of the diet. In the Viennese house 
of deputies an attempt to secure the recognition of Geiman jis IJie state lan¬ 
guage was frustrated. 

Matters had already gone so far that in 1885 the address from the house of 
deputies, in reply to the speech from the throne, indicated <^the organic devel¬ 
opment of the autonomy of the provinces of the crown ” as the object to be 
desired. Gregr, the leader of the Young Czechs, did not hesitate to declare 
frankly that “ the future of the Czechs lies on the Volga." But these centrifu¬ 
gal tendencies were most strongly expressed at the two opposite poles—-in 
Galicia and amongst the Italians. Since 1848 the Austrian Poles had laboured 
to make Galicia the kernel to which the Prussian and Russian Poles might in 
some sort attach themselves, and from which insurrection might spread to 
Posen and "Warsaw; and the authoritative favour which they enjoyed facili¬ 
tated their endeavours to form a Polish state within the state, from which 
^even the German official language was to be ousted and in which the tliree 
jnillions of non-Polish Bnthenians were to count for nothing. Even in tlie 
matter of material advantages they allowed themselves to reckon on the sup¬ 
port afforded them by the Taaffe ministry* and meditated a preference in their 
own favour and at the expense of the German provinces in the new regulation 
of the territorial taxes. Less than ever did the Poles of Galicia feel them¬ 
selves to be Austrians. 

Italia Irredenta 

On the opposite side, in the south, the brutality with which the Slavs 
^boured for the oppression of the Italian element daily supplied the Italia 
irredenta with fresh nourishment and an appearance of justification/^ 

term IMia irredenta^ or unredeemed Italy, was used to designate those 
Italian populations which were even now not included iu the kiixgdom of 
Italy, and hence also the party which was in favour of their uniou under the 
govenment of the Italian peninsula. In Italy itself this party was very strong, 
and its opinions found an echo not only amongst the Italian-speaking subjects 
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of Austria ia Tyrol, Gorz, Istria, Trieste, and Dalmatia, but also in the Swiss 
Ticino, the French UsTice and Corsica, and in the Ilritish island of Malta. The 
congress of Berlin, while it had conceded to Austria the aciiixisitions of Iler7.eg<^' 
vina and Bosnia, had apportioned no corresponding jwivantages to Italy, and 
the irredentists, now headed by Garibaldi, began an agitation with the ohje<d 
of inducing the Italian government to permit the occupation of the AuBtrian 
provinces of Welsch-Tyrol and Trieste. There were riots in the dist ricte in 


tion did not take place. For some time the Italian government made no 
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occupation of Tunis made clear to the Italians the advantage of friendship 
with Austria; the government set its face against irredentisni and ^'►ventually 
joined the two imperial powers of Germany in tU<i Triple Alliam?e.<‘ 

The efforts of the Slavs towards decentralisation and federalisation wew 
gradually striking at the nerve centres of tlie imperial statAi. The Poles grow 
e 
t( 


their nationality a struggle which wm fertile i.n defeats and losses, ihcs (ler^ 
mans beyond the Leitha saw themselves a prey to the fanatic hatr<Hl of the 






the German school union wiis opposed by a Magyar one whowi tendency was 
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according to a statement of the minister of education, Twffori., 5,8U) popilar 
schools in which the Magyar language wtis cTuployed, aiul 1,262 where!* Ger^ 
man was spoken; in 1884 the former had increased tfO 7,963; of tlie latter 676 
were left. The prosperity of the German secondary schools of Tmnsylvaxiia 
was stunted and depress " ’ ‘ 
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nationalities in which the non-Magyars formed the majority, Tiszia poured 
forth his indignation: it was fortunate for the speaker that the jnivilege of 
the house protected him; outside it he would find that the Magyar wsis 
strong enough to cripple its enemies! Whei’eupon Serbs, Croats, Rumanians, 
and Saxons left the hall in wild tumult. 

JRBFOEM IN THE HUNGAEIAN HOUSE OF MAGNATES (1885 A.l>.) 

A progressive step was marked in the year 18S5 by the retorm oi' he upjxir 
house, the table of magnates, which considerably diminislu^d its numbers by 
the provision that no one could sit in it by right of his noble dehceiit- who did 
not pay at least 3,000 gulden in annual taxes. The king was given the right 
to appoint a third of the members ot the upper house from tlu^ <*itiicen (diiss, 
according to merit and capacity. A new Ausgleich with Choatia was agreed 
upon, in place of that of 1873, which lapsed in 187!); and in 1881 lh(^ incor¬ 
poration of the former Croatiau^Slav military frontier into llu^ kingdom of 
Croatia was effected. Since this almost duubhnl the i)opulatiou of ih<^, king¬ 
dom, the Croats requested a corresponding increase in their representation in 
the Hungarian diet; but any increase of the Slav element in this Inung obnox¬ 
ious to the Magyars, the latter compelled the Croats to a compromise <‘xt remely 
unfavourable to them, by which the iiumb(u* of Croatian repreBeniati\'eH in the 
lower house was only increasn^d from thirty-four tiO forty and in the upper 
hou^ from two to three. This only added fresh fuel to the hali'ctl of the 
Croats. In 2agorje the oppressive conduct of the >Iagyar oilicials causcMl a 
revolt of armed peasants, and when the financial deputation in Agram adorned 
its arms with inscriptions in Magyar tis well as Croatian, the angry mob tore 
them down. The extreme section of the Croat national party uullm' Starce- 
witch was openly struggling for separation from lliiogary ; iift,tHm of them 
were the cause of such excesses in the Agram provincial di<‘t (hat 11 was 
resolved to exclude them from it, and as they refused to submit they were 
forcibly removed.^ 

But the agitations did not cease. In 1893 the Rumanians diXAv up a formal 
statement of their grievances; and although the instigators ol' ilu^ movement 
were punished, their severe treatment was one of tlie causes winch h^d to the 
fall of the Vekerle ministry in 1894. Tlie contest concerning (lie renewal of 
the Ausgleich was fought out under Bfinffy and his successor, Koloman SssolL 
The desire of the Magyars for the possession of a separate army in which the 
Magyar language only should be employed has recently bt»en cause of 
active parliamentary obstruction over the Itecruiting bill; during the ilispute 
it was found necessary to refuse their discharge to soldiers entitled to it and 
riots were the result. On March 10th, 1894, however, the opposition sudilenly 
abandoned its tactics, and the reconciliation of the combatants took place in a 
sensational scene in the lower house." 

When in 1888 the two clubs, the German Austrians and the Geniuins, 
joined once more under the name of the united German Left into a new club 
with eighty-seven members, so as the better to guard against the common dan¬ 
ger and to defeat the educational demands of the clericals, the national Ger¬ 
mans remained apart with seventeen members. They were also infected by 
the growing spirit of anti-Semitism. The German parties had originally l>eeii 
fte party of the capitalist^ and comprised a large number of Jews; this new 
German party committed itself to violent attacks upon the Jews, and for thiff 
reason alone any real harmony between the different branches would have 
been impossible. 
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THE BOHEMIAN AXJBGLEIOH 



Notwithstanding the concessions about language, the Czechs had, however, 
made no advance towards thoir real objcct^—the recogiiition oi the Bohemian 
kingdom. Perhaps the leaders of the party, who were now growing old, 
would have been content with the influence they had already atit-ained, hut 
they were hard pressed at home by the Young Czechs, who wtn’o nior<mmpa- 
tient. fhen Count Thun was appointed governor of Bohemia their hopes ran 
high, foi- he 
In 1890, however, 

Taaffe attempted to ^ , , , ,. 

The influence by whicii ins ])olicy was directed is not quite c.lear, Init tiie 
Czechs %ad been of recent years less easy to deal wdlh, and Taafle had uevi^r 
really shown any wish to alter the constitution; his policy always was to 
destroy the influence of parlianumt by playing olT one ])arty against) the other, 
and so to win a clear field for th<^ govermneut. During tlui month of January 
coufereuccs w-ere held at Vienna, with Taafle in the chair, to wiii(ih were 
invited representatives of the three groups into which the Bohemian repre¬ 
sentatives were divided, the Genuau party, the Czechs, and the ttmdal ]>arty. 
After a fortnight’s discussion an agreement was nVade on the basis of a sepa» 
ration hetw-eeu the German and the Czechish districts, and a r(niKion of thc^ 
electoral law. A protocol enumerating the points agreed on was Higntui by ail 
who had taken part in the conference, ami in May bills wanas hiicl bcd'orc^ the 
provincial diet incorporating the chief points in tiie agreemcMil. lint ilH‘y 
were not carried; the chief reason being that the Yom»g ilzechs had not been 
asked to take part in the conference, and did not consider iheiuselves bcmml 
by its decisions; they opi)osed the measures and had re(‘oin‘H(‘, to obstruction, 
and a certain number of the Old Czechs gradually came ovto’ to t lunn. 

Their chief ground of criticising the proposed ineasur(‘H was that) tiny 
would threaten the unity of the Bolumian count ry. At the eleiiions in I Bill a 
great struggle took place between the Old and the Young (’/.(‘chs. Tln^, latt,er 
were completely victorious; Bieger, wdio had hsl the puirty ior thirty years, 
disappeared from the Beichsrath. The tirst resulti was that) the proposal 
Ausgleich with Bohemia came to an end. But the disappearance of th(^ Old 
Czechs made the parliamentary sitnatiop very iusccurcs. Urn Young Czechs 
could not take their place; their radical and anti-chnacal brndeucies alarmed 
the feudalists and clericals who formed so large a pa.rt of tins Bight; t-Iiey 
attacked the alliance with Germany; they made ]>iihlie demonstiration of tludr 
French sympathies; they entered into C()niniuni(iati()n wilii <>ther Hhiv races, 
especially the Sorbs of Hiingaiy and Bosnia; they demanded uni v<,hki 1 sutfrage 
and occasionally supported tlie German riidit5als in their opposition t )0 the 
clerical parties, especially in educational maUers; under tludr influence dis¬ 
order iucreased in Bohemia, a secret society called the (Fmhdina (in imitation 
of the Servian society of that name) was discovered, and Htiring<mti nuijisurt^H 
had to be taken to preserve order, fl'he governmont therefore, \'e,m*<*,d rotmd 
towards the German liberals; some of the minist/ers most ohnoxions to the 
Germans resigned, and their places were taken by (hniuans. For t-wo yi^irs 
the government seemed to waver, looking now to the Left), now to Holumwarti 
and his friends; for a time Taaffe really had the support of all jmrtieB ex(xq)t) 
the Young Czechs. 

ELBOTORAI) EEFOHM 


After twm years he gave up his cautious policy and took a bold move. In 
October, 1893, he introduced a reform bill, XTniversal suffrage had long Ix^n 
demanded by the working men and the socialists; the Young Czechs also had 
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put it on their programme, and many of the Christian socialists and anti- 
Semites desired an alteration of the franchise. Taaffe’s bill, while keeping 
the curise of the feudal proprietors and the chambers of commerce tis they 
were, and making no change in the number of members, proposed to giv<!! tihe 
franchise in both towns and rural districts to everyone who could.read and 
write and had resided six months in one place. This was opposed by the 
liberals, for with the growth of socialism and anti-Semitism they knew that 
the extension of the franchise would destroy their intluence. On t) is Taaffe 
had probably calculated, but he had omitted to inquire what the oih r parties 
w^ould do. He had not even consulted Hohenwart, to whose assistance he 
owed his long tenure of power. Not even the pleiisuro of ruining the liberals 
was sufficient to persuade the conservatives to vote for a measure whi(jh would 
transfer the power from the well-to-do to the indigent, qiiul Hohenwai:*i justly 
complained that they ought to have been secure against surprises of this'kind. 
The Foies also were agaiust a measure which would give more iiillueuce to the 
Bathenians. The position of the government was hopeless, and, without wait¬ 
ing for a division Taaffe resigned. 

The event to which for fourteen years the Left had looked forward had 
now happened. Once more they could have a share in the governmeut, whi(di 
they always believed belonged to them by nature. Taught by experic^uce and 
adversity, they did not scruple to enter into an alliance with Llieir old enemies, 
and a coalition ministiy was formed from the Left, the clericals, and the 
Foies. The president was Prince Alfred Windiscligriitz, grandson of llu^ (M>le- 
brated general, one of Hohenwart’s ablest lieutenants; llolicnwarthimsidf did 
not take office. Of course an administration of this kind could uoti take 
a definite line on any controveraial question, but during 1894 it carritul 
through the commercial treaty with Russia and the laws for the continuance 
of the currency reform. On the 12th of Juue, 1895, it resigned. 


BABENI’S MINISTRY 

After a short interval the emperor appointed as ministcu'-president Count 
Badeni, who had earned a great reputation tis governor of Galicia. He f(yrmed 
an administration, the merit of which, as of so many others, was that it was 
to belong to no party and to have no programme. He hoped to be able to 
work in harmony with the moderate elements of the Loft; his mission was to 
carry through the Ausgleich with Hungary; to this everything else must 
subordinated. During 1896 he succeeded in carrying a reform bill, which 
satisfied nearly all parties. All the old categories of members wei‘o main¬ 
tained, but a fifth curia was added, in which almost anyone might vot c who had 
resided six months in one place and was not in domestic sm'vic<^; in this way 
seventy-two would be axided to the existing members. This matter having 
been settled, parliament was di^olved. The result of the elections of 1897 was 
the return of a house so constituted as to make any strong government im¬ 
possible. On both sides the anti-Semitic parties representing the extreme 
demagogic elements were present in considerable numbers. The united Ger¬ 
man Left had almost disapj^ared; it was represented cnly by a few members 

great proprietors; in its place there were the three parties— 
the German popular party, the German nationalists, and the German radicals 
““Who all put questions of nationality first and had deserted the old standpoint 
of the constitution. Then there were the foui'teen social democrats who had 
won their seats under the new franchise. The old party of the Bight was, 
ho'wever, also broken up; side by side with forty-one clericals there were 
twenty-eight Christian socialists led by Doctor Lneger, a man of great oratori- 
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cal power, who had won a predominant influence in Vienna, 80 long the cen¬ 
tre of liberalism, and had quite eclipsed the more modest elforts of Prince 
Liechtenstein. As among the German national party, there were strong na¬ 
tionalist elements in his f>rogramme, but they were clhetly dircjcted against 
Jews a?id Hungarians; Luoger had already distinguished himself by his vio¬ 
lent attacks on Hungary, which had caustid some cmbarnxssmeut to the gov¬ 
ernment at a time when the negotiations for the Ausgleicdi were in x>i'<'gi‘csH. 
Like an^i-Semitea elsewhere, the Christian socialists were reckless and irre¬ 
sponsible, appealing directly to the passions and prejudices of tlu^ most 
ignorant. There were altogether two luindred German members of tlui Eeichs- 
rath, but they were divided into eight parties, and uowluu'e did tlnu'e seem to 
be the elements on which a government could be built up- 

The most remarkable result of the elections was the disai)pearanc<^ of th(s 
liberals in Vienna. In 1879, out of 37 members returned in Lowei’ Austria, 
33 were liberals. Now the Christian socialists were first with 28, ilnm the 
socialists with 14, and the f(3w remaining s( 3 at8 were divided between the na¬ 
tionalists and the radicals. It was impossible to maintain a strong party of 
moderate constitutionalists on whom the governnusnt (;ould tl(3p(3n<l, unU^ss 
there was a large uncle.is from Lower Austria. The iulluence of Lueg(3r was 
very embarrassing; he had now a majority of two-thirds in th<3 town council, 
and had been elected burgomaster. The emperor had refused to (‘onfirm the 
election; he had been ro-eiected, and th(3n the emperor, in a personal inter¬ 
view, appealed to him to withdraw. He consented to do so; bul, after t.lie 
election of 1897 had given him so many followers in the Ihiii^lisralli, Badeni 
advised that his election as burgomaster should bo confirnu^d. 11101*0 was 
violent antipathy between the Christian socialists and tlu3 German nat ionalists, 
and the transference of their qinirrels from tlio Vienm3S(3 c(»uncil chamber to 
the Eeichsrath was very detrimental to the orderly conduct of del)id(3. 

The limited suffrage had hitherto prevented socialism from becoming a 
political force in Austria as it had in Germany, and the national ilivisions 
have always impeded the creation of a centralised socialist party. The first 
object of the working classes necessarily was the attainment of politiica! x>ower; 
in 1867 there had been mmss demonst-rations and petitions to the government 
for universal suffrage. During the next years there was the beginning of a 
real socialist movement in Viemm imd in Btyria, wliere there is a considoralde 
industrial population; after 1879, however, the growth of the party was inter- 
rnpted by the introduction of anarchical (loctrines. Most’s papm*, the 
Freiheitf was introduced through Bwitzerlaud, and Inul a lar*ge circadation. 
The anarchists, under t,he leadership of reukert, S43em to hav(3 aUaiiie<l <'onsid- 
erable numbers. In 1883-J88-1- thme w<u*e a number of sm’ious striki^s, colli¬ 
sions between the police ami tJie workm< 3 n, followed by assassinations; it was 
a peculiarity of Austrian anarchists that in some eases th<\y imiti^d robln^ry to 
murder. The government, which was seriously alarmed, inliro(luc(‘d ficveris 
repressive measures; the l(3a(ling anarchists were expelled or lied the e.ouatry. 
In 1887, under the leadership of Doctor Adler, the sodalist party lM‘gau to 
revive (the party of violence having died away), and since then it has sP^adily 
gained in numbers; in the forefront of the political programme is put tiie de¬ 
mand for universal sufl'rage. In no country is the Ist of May, ms the festival 
of Labour, celebrated so generally. 


TIKK LANGUAGE OBBINA.NOEB OF 1897 

Badeni after the election sent in his ri^signation, but the emperor refused 
to accept it, and he had therefore to do the best he could and turn for support 
to the other nationalities. The strongest of ihem were the fifty-nine Poles and 
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sixty Young Ozcclis; he therefore attempted, as Taaffo had clone, to come to 
some agreement with them. The Poles were always ready to support the gov¬ 
ernment; among the Young Czechs the more moderate had already attempted 
to restrain the wilder spirits of the party, and they were quite prepared to 
enter into negotiatious. They did not wish to lose the opportunity wlfich now 
was open to them of winning influence over the administratiiou. Wliat they 
required was further concession as to the language in Bohemia. In May, 
1897, Badeni therefore published his celebrated oi*dinan(^cs. They dc ermined 
(1) that all correspouclence and documents regarding every matter brought 
before the government oflicials should be conducted iu the language in which 
it was first iutroduced: this applied to the whole of Bohemia, and mejinti the 
introduction of Czech into the government ofliees throughout th(^ whole of 
the kingdom; (2) after 1903 no one was to b<^ aiipoiuted tiO a posi, umlei' 
the goverument in Bohemia until he had passed an examination in Cz^U'.b, 
These ordinances fulfilled the worst fears of the (iermans. 'Die fhu’uuin 
nationalists and radicals declared that no business should be done till tiny 
were repealed and Badeni dismissed. 

They resorted to obstruction. They brought in repeated motions t o impeach 
the ministers, and parliament had to i>e prorogued in June, although no busi ¬ 
ness of any kind had been transacted. Bachuii laid not autiicipate,ti the effect 
his ordinances would have; as a Pole he had little experieiuie in the western 
part of the empire. During the recess he t.ii(‘d to open negotiat ions, but the 
Germans refused even to enter into a discussion until the ordimuices had been 


withdrawn. The agitation spread througliout the country; greaU) mcidings 
were held at Eger and Aussig, which were attcnuhal by Ge.rmans from juu'oss 


the frontier and led to serious disturbances; tlu^ 


cornilow<u', whi<‘h had b(e 


come the symbol of German nationality and union with (hu'nuiny, was freely 
worn, and the language used was iu many cas(^s treasonabhx '^riu^ <‘mp(‘ro!‘ 
insisted that the Eeichsrath should again be suiumoiKul to pass the muMNwary 
measures for the Ausgleich; scenes then took place which luive no parallel 
in parliameutary history. To meet the ol>struetion it waw detcn’mimul to 
sit at night, but this was uiisuccessfuL On one oc'c.asion Do(‘tor L(‘<‘lH‘r, 
one of the repi’eseutatives of Moravia, spolui for twcOxchonrs, from 9 p.M. 
till 9 a.m., against the Ausgleich, The opposition was uoti always limited 
to feats of endurance of this kind. On the 3rd of Hovember there was a 


free fight in the house; it arose from a quarrel betiweeu Doetor Lneger and 
the Christian socialists on the one side (for the Ohristiati social ists had 
supported the government since the confirmation of Lnoger as burgomaHt.<n’) 
and the German nationalists on the other under Doctor’Wolfi', a German from 
Bohemia, the violence of whoso language had already caused Badeni to (diallenge 
him to a duel. 


The nationalists refused to allow Lnegcr to speak, ela|>ping their ctaks, 
hissing, and making other noises, till at last the Young Czechs attempted to 

-•■v-nA-rTA'.'.i* . .J »1 ». 1.1 rk 1 1.1 "nY.1 n 


disturbance were renewed. The president, Herr von Abrainoviteh, an Arme¬ 
nian from Galicia, refused to call on Schoenerer to speak. The nationalists 
therefore stormed the platform, and the president and the ministers had to fly 
into their private rooms to escape personal violence, tmt il the Gz<udw came to 
their rescue and by superiority in numbers and physicfil strenglh severely 
punished Herr "Wolff and his friends. The rules of the house giving the 
president no authority for maintaining order, he determined, with the assent 
of the ministers, to propose alterations in procedure. The lu^xt day, when 
the sitting began, one of the ministers, Count Ealkenhayn, a clerical wlio was 
very unpopular, moved that “any member who continued to disturb a sitting 
after being twice called to order could be suspended—for three days by the 
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president, and for thirty’' days by tbo house.” The din and uproar was such 
that not a word could be heard, but fit a pre-arranged signal from the presi¬ 
dent all the Bight rose, and he tlien declared that the luiw order had been car¬ 
ried, although the procedni'b of the House re(]|,uired that it should be submitted 
to a committee. The next day, at the beginning of the sitting, the socialists 
rushed on the platform, tore up and destroyed all the pai)ers lying there, 
seized the president, and held him against the wall. After he had escaped, 
eighty rolice were introduced into the House and carried out the fourteen 
socialist!. The next day Herr Wolff was treated in the same manner. 

The excitement spread to the street. Serious disorders took place in 
Vienna and in Gratz; the German opposition had the support of the people, 
and Lueger warned the ministers that as burgorniister he would be unable to 
maintain order in Vienna; even the clerical Germans showed signs of desert¬ 
ing the government. The emperor, hastily summoned to Vienna, accepted 
Badeni^s resignation, the Germans having thus by obstruction attained part 
of their wishes. The new minister, Gautsch, a man popular with all i>iirties, 
held office for three months; he proclaimed the budget and the Ausgleieh, and 
in February replaced the language ordinances by others, under which Bohemia 
was to be divided into three districts—one Czechish, one German, and one 
mixed. The Germans, however, were not satisfied with this; they deimiiided. 
absolute repeal. The Czechs also were offended; they arranged riots at 
Prague; the professors in the university refused to lecture unless the German 
students were defended from violence; Gautsch i*esigned, and Thun, who had 
been governor of Bohemia, w'as appointed minister. Martial law W 5 is pro¬ 
claimed in Bohemia and strictly enforced. Thun then arranged with the 
Hungarian ministers a compromise about the Ansgleioh. 

RENEWED CONFLICT BETWEEN OEBMANB AND OiilECIIS 

The Beichsrath was again summoned, and the meeiiinga were less disturbed 
th^n in the former year, but the Germans still prevented any business from 
being done. The Germans now had a new cause of complaint. Paragraph 
14 of the law of 18C7 provided that, in cases of pressing necessity, ordtirs for 
which the assent of the Beichsrath was required might, if the Iteichsrath were 
not in session, be proclaimed by the emperor; they had to be signed by the 
whole ministry, and if they were not laid tefore the lieichsratli within four 
months of its meeting, or if they did not receive the approval of both Houses, 
they ceased to he valid. The Germans contended that tlie appli(jation of 
this clause to the Ausgleieh was invalid, and demanded that it should Im 
repealed. Thun had in consequence to retire, in September, 1890. His suc¬ 
cessor, Count Clary, began by withdrawing the ordinances winch had been 
the cause of so much trouble, but it was now too late to restore peueci. The 
Germans were not sufficiently strong and united to keep in power a minister 
who had brought them the relief for which they had been clamouring for two 
years. The Czechs, of course, went into opposition, and used obstruction. 
The extreme German party, however, took the occasion to demand that para¬ 
graph 14 should bo repealed. Clary explained that this was impossible, but 
he gave a formal pledge that he would not use it. The Czechs, however, 
prevented him passing a law on excise which was a necessary part of the 
agreements with Hungary; it was therefore impossible for him to carry on the 
government without breaking his word; there was therefore nothing left for 
him to do but to resign, after holding office for less than three months. The 
emperor then appointed a ministry of officials who were not bound by his 
pledge, and used paragraph 14 for the necessary purposes of state. They 
then made way for a ministry under Herr von Korber." 
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During the early months of Dr. Korber^s tenure of office there wjis a sus¬ 
pension of hostilities to allow the passiige of ceriiiin necessary measures, but 
the lull was merely momentary. In the elections in Dec.eniber, 1900, and 
January, 1901, the most obstructive and fanatical sections, such as the extretne 
German ISTationalists, were the chief gainers. Jn sj)ite <0* all opposiiiton, J)r. 
Korber managed to maintain himself until December, 1901, whtm h<*! was su<;- 
ceeded by Baron Gautsch, who retained most of the other members of the 
Cabinet. The agitation for suffrage extension in Hungary gav(‘'impetus 
during the same year to a movement for a similar change in Austiiia: Enor¬ 
mous mass-meetings of those favouring the change w(n*e ludd, and at one 
which oecniTed at Vienna on November 28th more than 200,000 piu’sons were 
present. In February, 1906, Baron Gautsch introduced a lilxu'al suttra,ge bill 
in the lower chamber of the Beichsrath. 

In Hungary the years of the new century lmv(^ Inmi produetiive of even 
greater confusion than in Austria. The lluugariaa iudepeudeue-e party, 
under the leadership of M. Kossuth, sou of the lead(U‘ of 1848, havii pursued 
a campaign agaiust the dual government by obstiructiing all the measures of 
the Ministry and have themselves declined to take otlice. In this way they 
have made it extremely difficult for any Ministiiy tu last for any length of 
time. Thus, when Count Tisza, who took offi(‘,e in October, 1908, adoptml the 
policy of changing the standing legislative rules iu such a way as to x>i*<iveut 
the obstructive tactics of the Opposition, a bitter contest resuItxHl. Tbo most 
striking incidents occurred on December 18, 1904, the day of the opemug 
of a new session of the Reichstag. On that day the Opposition entered the 
House before the usual time of meeting, asKiiilted the police when they at¬ 
tempted to interfere, destroyed the furniture and woodwork, and mm finally 
photographed sitting on the heap of ruins. Shortly after this disgraceful 
scene Count Tisza determined to appeal to the count ry, and a new election 
was held in January, 1905. The Opposition succeeded, however, in convinc¬ 
ing many of the voters that Tisza was too much under Aust rian influence, and 
as a result the Ministry wjis decisively beaten, Tisza then resigned, and, 
after the Emperor had vainly tried to come to terms with the leaders of the 
Opposition, Baron Fejervary was entrusted with the t^isk of foritiing a gov¬ 
ernment. The new Cabinet attempted to gain support by a proposal for man¬ 
hood suffrage ou an educational basis, but as the Crown opposed sudi a step, 
the Ministry resigned in the following September. The Emperor then at¬ 
tempted once more to fonn an Opposition Cabinet; btit. the h^ad<n‘H again 
refused to promise not to endeavour to secure the use of the Hungarian lan¬ 
guage in the Hungarian regiments of the army—a matter wliieh for some time 
had caused much discussion—f r to agree to other conditions; ami he wm 
ultimately forced to recall Fejervary and ar>prove his sutl’rage programme for 
the extension of the right to vote to all literate male eit.iztms over t lu^ age of 
twenty-four years. The extreme Hungarian party oi)pos(uI the (M)ntemplatod 
change because, since the Magyars are in a minority iu Hungary, it would 
lessen their political influence. On February 19, 1906, parliament wits dis¬ 
solved, and in enforcing the dissolution troops were us(mL 

During the last few years the relations between Austria and Hungary liav(^ 
continued to be unsatisfactory. Since 1897 no formal agreement with ix^gard 
to the financial Ausgleich has been attained, and the question of the financial 
quota of each state has been each year submitted for teniporarv solution to 
the Emperor. An understanding was reached between the two governmentB 
at the close of 1902, but this still lacks the approval of the h^gislatures. 

The future of the dual monarchy appears to be an uncertain one. The 
chief bond of union is the aged Emperor, Francis Joseph, What will happen 
upon his death, which must occur soon, no one can safely predict,® 




CHAPTER VI 

A REVIEW OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF AUSTRIA IN THE 

NINETEENTH OENTURF 

By FRANZ X. VON KRONES 

Former l^rofossor iu the Univovsity of Graz 


THE EMPEEOE EEINOIB I AND AUSTRIA BEFORE THE REVOXATTION OF 

MARCH, 1B48 

The emperor Francis I ended liis days on the 2nd of March, lSiJ5, at the 
age of sixty-seven years, during forty-three of which he had exercised his he¬ 
reditary rule, fourteen years over the German and twenty-nine over the Aus¬ 
trian Empire. In inorganic fashion and under many vicissitudes this exten¬ 
sive state seems to have been built up in the course of centuries out of old 
Habsburg lordships, German imperial territories, dominions of the Bohemian 
and Hungarian crowns, out of the possessions of the Habsburg-Spauish power 
on the soil of Italy and the Netherlands, with eastern Galicia (Ilalicis-Wladi- 
mir), and the north Carpathian distiicts of the old kingdom of Poland, that 
is, from elements and nationalities fundamcmtally dilTerent both liistorically 
and politically. 

The emperor Francis I wore the German impm’ial crown more or less fis an 
heirloom which had belonged for many eeninrit's the hotwe of Habsburg- 
Austria, until the end of the “Holy Koman Empire of the (Jerman nation" 
(1806), after he had already assumed the title of a hereditary emperor of 
Austria (1804), 

In his time falls the permanent loss of Belgium and the old Habsburg lord- 
ships in the west of south Germany, and on the other hand the gain of weBtoni 
Galicia (Little Poland), at the third partition of Iceland, and the iicquisitioii 
of the heritage of the Yeneiian Itepublic on the A<lnatic. After the second 
fall of Napoleon, the inheritor of the power of the French Eepiiblic, the great 
territorial robberies of the ycjirs 1806 and 1809 had beem made good by the 
“Eestoratiou" of Europe as a result of the congress of Vienna, and the Aus¬ 
trian supremacy in the confederacy assumed the place in Germany of the 
Habsburg empire. The emperor’s declining years were darkened by the reo- 
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ognition of the painful truth that his first-born and heir, Ferdinand, was 
incapable of rule, and that consequently a reg(ni<‘.y, a ‘^‘abinet government,” 
in his name, was necessary. But other grave circumstances accompanied this 
one. 

Austria, the chief member of the so-calledHoly Alliance,” saw herself 
outstripped in the Graeco-Eastern question by one ally, Kussia, and in tlie 
German question by the other, Prussia, Emperor Francis, the embodiment of 
patriarchal absolutism, and his trusted adviser, the chancellor Mctttu’nieh, 
lived to see that their obstinate fight against the liberal and <!onH»/itutional 
movement in southern and western Europe remained without any assured 
results, and that the nationalistic efforts after freedom and mq)arato (existence 
were becoming dangerously strong, mainly in Austrian Italy by means of 
Carbonarism and Mazzinism', but that they had also long had a fruitful soil 
and a sphere of activity in the heart of the Austrian monandiy with its many 
races and languages. As regards foreign (‘-onntries, an ominous isolation of 
Austria and an unmistakable waning of her political credit are visible. 

But above all there was a strange dualism in the empire. On this side, in 
Oisleithania, the western half of the empire belonging to the Gorman Confed¬ 
eration, the emperor ruled as an absolute sovereign; on that side, in Translei- 
thania, as a constitutional 'Mcing of Hungary,” represented by his brother, the 
archduke palatine, Joseph, to whom it had l)een granted to hilfil his dithcnlt 
office for a full half century (1790-1847) with a keen eye and a firm Imiid and 
yet to remain popular. In this eoutixist between the Omanau Austrian 
^^bureaucratic and police rule” (Beamten und Bolizmtaaie), Jis the enemies of 
the system of administration designated it, and the HnngaTian ^GMuistitutional 
government,” was concealed the chief danger for the policy of Mbttcruich, the 
guiding spirit of the regency {Btaatsconferenz) in the days of the emperor Fer¬ 
dinand the “good” (1885-1848), w'ho made jx>t anotlnu* tcrril.orial a<xpiisition 
by the incorporation of the free state of Cracow^ (1847), after tlu^ spexMly sup¬ 
pression of the rebellion of Galician Poland in 1840. Midlcrnich did not fail 
to recognise this danger, without however being able to overiHime it, for the 
conservatives of Hungary (Aarel Dezsewffy and liis circle) also set themselves 
against any encroachment by the Vienna cabinet on the Ti'ansleitbanian con¬ 
stitution. 

The question of Hungarian reform, hand in hand with the preponderance 
of the Magyar population in public life, a preponderance which had been on 
the increjise ever since 1830, collected round its banner not only its leader 
Count Stephen Sz4cn6nyi, who had given utterance to the signiilciint phnise, 
“Hungary was not, it will he,” and the brilliant liberal aristocrat’, tihe fndherr 
von Eotv6s, but also the strict autonomists Niklas Frcdherr von 'Wesscldnyi 
and the two comitat deputies Francis Dosik and Louis Kossuth, Of thcHe the 
first remained the most peraeveriug advocate of the constitution in the consti¬ 
tutional “conscience” of Hungary, whilst the second, a man of demoniac- 
force with wmrd and pen, was worshipped as its idol by the radical Magyar 
youth. In this variable circle, wdiich only too soon became inimical to B/A- 
ch4nyi\s influence and authority, the watchword was the national and polili<*al 
Magyarisation of Hungary, and the dominions of its crown, while on the 
other hand, as a challenge to this, voices in favour of tlie ideal of a Croat, 
Slavonian, and Dalmatian kingdom were raised louder and louder by the 
instinct of self-preservation in the Transylvanian Saxons, the Kumanians, the 
Slovaks of upper Hungary, the Hungaro-Serbs or Baizen, the Croats, and, 
especially, in “Illyrism,” here represented by Ludwig Gaj, 

In Galicia the Polish question had been agitated ever since 1840, though, on 
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the other hand, the east Galician Rnthenians, as opponents of the Polish 
supremacy, remained the government’s natural ally. But even in the heart of 
the hereditary lands of Bohemia and German Austria, there was a crisis jire- 
paring, serious both from a {lolitical and from a national standpoint. In the 
struggle which the aristocratic or feudal party in Bohemia (of which Palacky 
was and remained the historical and political adviser) had been carrying on 
ever since 1843 with ever increasing vigour against the measures of the Vienna 
cabinet a^^d in favour of a “Bohemian constitutional law,^’ the liberal Czech 
party with its nationalistic aspirations came to the aid of the aristocracy’^ as 
a temporary ally, determined to extend its influence into the neighbouring 
province of Moravia. 

Amongst the German Austrians, especially in Vienna, there arose increas¬ 
ing disscitisfaction with the uneasy position of Austria both at home and 
abroad, and with the symptoms of her financial and economical maladies, and 
the discontent showed itself in numerous pamphlets, all printed abroad. 
Above all, here also was prepared an attack by the privileged orders, on the 
bureaucratic regime, which was soon, however, as we shall see, thrust into the 
background and outbalanced by the German liberal and democratic movem(3nt 
in the form of a struggle for a constitution. 

But before ancient Atistria fell to pieces, the summer lightning of non-Ger¬ 
man nationalist agitations manifested itself on the soil of the east Alpines 
districts, as, for example, amongst the Slovenes, at that time indeed still com¬ 
paratively harmless, and, more i)articulaiiy, amongst the WiischUrolmi or Ital¬ 
ians of the Tyrol, in the “Treutiuo” question, which was already of long 
standing, and as a solution of which the southern part of the Tyrol was to 
acquire a separate national and political standing. 


THE REVOLUTION AND CONSTITUTIONAL AUSTRIA-HUNGARY AFTER 

MARCH, 1848 


The February revolution of 1848 in Prance, making itself felt in the Aus¬ 
trian Empire, loosed in the whole range of the emperor^s dominions a storm 
which it had become impossible to oppose. The month of March is associated 
with the break-up of ancient Austria, for which Metteruich’s enforced retire¬ 
ment, after tihirty-eight years of office, had paved the way. On tlie other 
hand the movement iu favour of German unity, with its endeavour immedi¬ 
ately tio c,reate a constitiutional Germany by means of a national parliament, 
got the better of the vain attempt of the confederate government to fon^stall 
it, and at once drew the confederate lerritorhis of CiHleitlm,nia into its spluyre. 
Side by side with the wilde cockade, the token of youngconstitut ional Austria, 
speedily appeai-ed the German tri-c.olour, whilst t'he old imiKirial colours, the 
Schwarzgdb (black and yellow), were affected by the “reactionaries'’ as a 
token of enmity to the constitution. 

As an immediate danger to the existence of the state government, signs at 
once appeared of a nationalist revolution on the verge of breaking out, in 
Austrian Italy, with which country the commander of the forces there, Count 
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aud the first coustitutional ministry of Oisleithania (tiudi of Fndlierr Priinz 
von Pillersdorf) was hurried ever swifter and swifter in the demoeratie cur¬ 
rent, a significant token of which was the removal of llie inuxn ial <“.(mrt from 
Vienna to Innsbruck in Tyrol; meantime, beyond the Leilha., matters were 
drawing to a crisis. In Hungary the newly cstablishe<l eonstitntion^uid insti¬ 
tuted a responsible ministry similar in kind to the ('isleitiianian, in place of 
the old Hungarian court authorities and central administrative oll^i(a^s. The 
advance of the radical Magyar party towards a pm'Sonal union with Austria 
hastened the rising of the non-Magyar nationalities of the kingdom of Hun¬ 
gary against the hegemony of the Magyars. Uj>on this Wiis founded the pop¬ 
ularity of the han of Croatia, Jellachich, who soon went into opposition 
against the Hungarian ministry as insubordinate and thus found himself for a 
time in a false position relative to the imperial court 

The Slav party also made an attempt to bring about a common undei'Stand- 
ing, though the Slav congress of Prague was able to do little to bring such an 
understanding into effect. Similarly in Moravia tln^ heeling in favour of pro¬ 
vincial independence or autonomy showed itself to be stlonger amongst the 
Slav inhabitants than the desire to go hand in hand w'ith the (V.eehs who wei’<^ 
thirsting for the pre-eminence. The Poles pursued their own w;iy, but in fa(*.e, 
of the friendly attitude adopted towards the government by thci Ruthenians, 
the Galician revolution had first no prospect of success, all the 1(‘KS sin<*4^ in 
Russian and Prussian Poland an impulse tow’ards national movc^inenti Inul no 
room for free play. For the Whitsuntide rising in the capital of Bohemia a 
speedy end was prepared by the commandant., Prince Alfred Windisc-Iigriitss, 
On the other hand, several circumstances seemed likely to renciw the his¬ 
torical coherence of Cisleithama with Germany and t.o streugtlum it^ nationally 
and politically. These were the strong represemtation of Gcn'inan Austria in 
the imperial parliament at Frankfort, and especially the <dioic<^ (d uly 21hh) as 
administrator of the German empire of Archduke John, who siiKU^ 1809 had 
been the most popular prince of the house of Habsburg-Ijorraine, and, in addi¬ 
tion, the election of a German imperial gov<wnment with Anton, Ritter von 
Schmerling, a constitutional centralist from Austria, as impei'ial minister of 
the interior (August); but when it came to the question how effect wjts t(» Im 
given to this coherence, insurmountable difficnlties had soon to bt^ ene.ouniered, 
The Austrian diet in Vienna, freshly created in the time of th<^ new Aus¬ 
trian ministry (Wessenberg-Hobblhoff-Bach), m the parlianumtilry represen¬ 
tation of the colleetivio non-Hungarian provinces of the imperiarstatc (July 
22nd), was opened. i>y Archduke John shortly after the ridirenuud. of the 
Pillersdorf ministryXd^nly'Sth), aud here too its throe hundred and thirty-eight 
members soon showed signs of antagonistic principles in qiusstions of national¬ 
ity and party politm !Here we find first of all the attacks of i h(‘, Blavs on the 
political leadership of the Germans, and, on the other hand, the. strile bet.v'CM^n 
the conservative Right and the liberal aud democmti<j Left. Amid sucii feuds 
between nationalities and political parties, amid dogmatic and doidainarian 
squabbles, the young parliament of Cisleithania could show only one perma¬ 
nent constitutional achievemeut—the abolition, on the motion of lltimiB Kud- 
lich, of the subjection to the soil (GmndunUrthdnigkdt) and its burdium, by 
which the peasant class were to be immediately won over to the political 
movement for freedom. Meantime, Radetzky, t.he vig<U'OUK fi(‘.l(i marshal, 
who had reached his eighty-third year, had energetically In^giui an offensive 
war against Sardinia on the soil of Austrian Italy. By the (md of July, 1848, 
the Milanese was again in his hands. Only Venice persisted in her wHH'.ssiom 
The situation in Hungary, however, soon took an ominotis ttirn, as wits 
shown by the imperial rehabilitation of the ban Jellachich, by the retit‘(‘ment, 
from his untenable position of the archduke palatine Stephen, who had hum 
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the offer of her armed assistance was tlio mor<5 readily S(dzed u|)()u :ih i(( iKM-ame 
more and more evident that the means of briiif^^in^^ the war with llunga,ry i,o a 
speedy end were very inadequately supplied hy th<^ forcics which AuHliria had 
at her disposal, and which had formerly been uiuhn' the supnnne, command of 
Prince Windischgratz, then of the freiherr von Wehhm, aind now 

under the orders of Radet 2 :ky\s resolute brotlun'-in-arms, tlu^ frcdluu'r von 
Haynau. 

Russia’s military columns soon invaded IluniJ^ary, and, five wci^kc. after t,lu^ 
flight of the disunited revolutionary government fi'om Budap(\sti to Hzogi'd, 
followed the surrender at Vildgos of the military “dictator,” Artimr 
and with it the end of the dream of independence and of the civil war of Ihili- 
gary. Kossuth and his chief followers lied out of the (‘ountiry. 

On the 6th of August the western powers had (expedited tlu^ (Mnudusion of 
peace between Austria and the Sardinian king Yictor Ihumanmd, ami on the 
27th of the month Venice yielded to the arms of Ihuh'tikky. Tims lh(‘. (pH^s- 
tions concerning the authority of the govenmicnti were suc<‘essfnlly disposeil 
of. But the newly strengthened empire, with Russia to support) luo', was now 
able to interfere decisively in the solut ion of the German (pu^Hthm, and on th<^ 
9th of March she again emphasised her claim for the admission oi' the, whole 
of Austria into Germany, while, on the other hand, she r(\jec,ted tluH hnmniii 
plan for a constitution iis inadmissible. The stone was soon sthi in mothm. 

The resolution to transfer to Prussia th<^ liereilitary empire of Germany, 
which was passed at Frankfort by a narrow majority on tiln^ Ikst.h of March, 
1849, was answered by Schwarxeiiberg wii-h the. recall of th<^ Anst^rian de,|mties 
to the national parliament (April 5th) and he soon iMlield King Fnaimnck 
William IV give way on the question of the empire.. In tdn^ e.onrse of Gie 
fruitless negotiations between the German powers conceruiiig Gu^ recouHt-ruc* 
tion of Germany—as at the Pillnit'Z inte.rview of the Kmp(u*or of Austiria with 
the kings of Prussia and Saxony (Weptemlnm 8 Gj)- Gie ol<l Geianan eonfederar 
tion and the Frankfort confederate died (JiimdeHtitt/), uiidcu’ tilu'i preshhmey of 
Austria, soon again appeared as the only possil^k^ s<dutiou, and on tiie, 2dth of 
December the archduke John, whom orders from Vienna had eoust-raiiunl tio 
remain at his disagreeable post, resigned his tlnuikhw task of a<lmiuiHt.ralor 
of the empire. Meantime the situation of internal poliiiicH in Aust.ria had also 
undergone a decided change. 

The diet at Kremsier, in which German eontralistB and Blav fiuleralistis 
(under the leadership of Palacky and Ladislaus Bieg<u,‘) were soon engug(H,l 
in a violent quarrel, did indeed just contrive tiO e.omplete the woi'k of eousti" 
tution-iuaking which had been begun at Vienna; but^ tla^ mw strong” gov¬ 
ernment preferred the grant of a constitution tiiclated by the crown to the 
parliamentary creation of one, and by iwwp r?VfuGlisHo!v(Ml tln^ dieli which Inid 
long been a source of embarrassment (Mnrch 7th). dlsis ^^gninted ” <*.onstiitU’ 
tion was nevertheless only an expedient of the moment, and wms to prepare 
the way for the institution of the absolutist unifie.d state. 


TEN TBAE8 OF THE UNIFIED STATE WITJIOl'TT A CONSTITUTION (lSm)48(K)) 

It was the aim of the newly strengthened authoritiies, and alH(^ in harmony 
with the general tendencies of t)he age in Europe, as qui(d<,ly m possible to 
combine the mastering of the liberal, democratic, and nationalist) volution 
and the revival of the idea of the state as endxxlicul in the dynastiy, with a 
transformation of the monarchy into a single uniformly a(lminiBt)rate(i <mipiro, 
without popular representation or provincial autonomy and witii an absolute 
form of government; and at the same time it was intended to get rid of the 
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dualism as existing before March, 1848, as well as of all the historical claims 
of the provinces and estates—a measure for which the revolution liad already 
paved the way—and from henceforward to i)lace all the Htrcngth of t.he nationi 
at the service of the inonarchial idea and thus to realise the motto of the new 

emperor: “Vinhismm.” 

The phase of transition to this ^^new birth” of Austria is formed by the 
years 1850-1851. The new year’s gift (1850) of the Cisleithanian provincial 
constitution is designed to make the diet to a great extent sui>eiihious and to 
replace it (April 14th, 1851) by a J^Misrath apiioinieid by the emperor jia a 
^^council” of the crown. Even liefore this (January) the ininishu’ of justic<\ 
Schmerling, the creator, in accordance with the B{)irit of constitutionalism, of 
juries (January, 1850), and the minister of commence, Kaii'l L. von .Brack, 
an ,abl^ and fertile-minded political economist who as a Ii!)eral am! Jh’oUw* 
tant had become obnoxious, had left the cabinet, where the leadej'ship was 
now in the hands of the two men in the young monarch’s con fid ei ice, the pre¬ 
mier Bchwarzeuberg and Alexander Bach. The latter was now minist,er of 
the interior as successor to (Xiunti Franz Stadion and was endowed with abili¬ 
ties of the tirst rank. With them was associated Count Leo Tlinm, a Bohe.- 
mian nobleman who as minister of public worship and education had entered 
on the inheritance of tlie liberal leform of 1848, and as a frieml of s<u<uice and 
learning, advised by able men, adhered to its principles; but in church mat¬ 
ters and denominational (piestions wjis beginning to show more, and moiv 
rigour towards the Catholics. 

The 20th of August, 1851, marks the commencement of tJie ac'iiual iranS" 
formation of the constitutional state into the hnilied state witliout/ a exuistitu- 
tion, by the abolition of the responsibility of ininislers, and in anotlHU* dire(4ioii 
by the abrogation of Stadion’s coiinminal law and the jury. Thus the abro¬ 
gation at the end of the year of the constitution granted on the 4th of March, 
1849, appeared merely as the culmination of the reaction for which the way 
had been long since smoothed. 

The twenty-one crown provinces of Austria, loosed from all the historical 
ties which had formed them into groups, without representation by provincial 
assemblies, without privileged ordej's and patrimonial territorial government 
henceforth appear under a rule emanating from Vienna and conducted in uni¬ 
form fashion according to the principles of unification through the ageuesy of 
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ism, injured the peace of the denonxinatioiB, and wm neccHHarily iiijuriouH to 
education. 

But the absolutist system, and more particularly it« exponent Bach, the 
statesman who had gone over from the revolutionary party, did noti lisul fooH 
only ill the camps of the German liberals as friends of llu') cojistitimum and 
autonomists. The feudalists, especially those of Bohemia, ch(‘al<Ml oni. of (heir 
territorial jurisdiction, also bore a grudge against absolide HyH(<an; and 
in Hungary Bach was the best hated man, not only amongst the nationaiist 
liberals of 1848-1849, but also with the conservatives who sloo<l forwar(i for 
the Hungary of the clays before March au<l for luu’ historic rights.^’ As for 
cheir right wing, the '‘old conservatives^^ or "notatdes,” in April, IHrjp, tlu^y 
had still set their hopes on a memorandum to the crown. And <wen yet, in 
1856, this party ventured once more to make an athmk on Bach, buif again 
without success, although the "addresswhich tluvy (dlVu’ed to the <*.rown 
(printed 1857) overflowed with protestations of loyal Huhinissiv^ujess and of 
sorrow at the "errors^’ of Hungary (1848). 

It even came to a trial of strength, which the new syHt(mi had to abandon 
in face of the growing discontent on the hither side of t.lu' Ijeilha and the (»as^ 
si ve resistance beyond it. Here, as always and very where, ail de,pended <m 
the vanquisliiiig power of success aiid this again was conditional on liie situa¬ 
tion in ngard to external politics. 

Until the year 1852 Austria, in close alliance with RusHijs., ha<l tlie upper 
hand ill the. Germau question. Ib‘ussia\s luimiliatum at Olisuiiz (November 
20th, 1850), the results of her withdrawal from the aifair of t he Hessian edec- 
torate and the Banish question, the decline of luu* political ere<iii in Germany, 
the Dresden confiu'cnce (December, 1850)--“fruitless m far m Prussia wms e,tm- 
cerued—all this Hchwarzenberg had lived to His suecessen* wsis <Vmnt 
Karl Buol'Schaiumstcn!, who could not eommantl the wnm^ nvsl less e.mugy am! 
weight as his ])redecessor. 

Czar hfi(5hohis t iielieved that in eonseqmmco of his assislarn'e in the put¬ 
ting down of the Hungarian rebellion, and the aid he had tMmdtuHHl in the 
Prussian qmjstiou, he might reckon on the unlimited gratitude of Austria; and 
her effective interference with Turkey in favour of the mena<*<*d st 4 d<»( of Mon¬ 
tenegro appeared to him ivs a further pledge of the political eo <q mu'uI ion of 
Austria in ease of Russia’s talcing up arms against the Forte, ''rhe* fatal half- 
lieartedneas of Austrians foreign policy in the Grimean War (185:1 1854), her 
wavering between neutrality and partisanship, in the emnw^ of whh'h matters 
went as far as the conclusion of a convention with the Porte and t he tempo¬ 
rary but costly occupation of Moldavia, Wallmdiia, and Dobrudscha, earned 
her the lasting emnity of Russia, without lieing able to win for her tlu^ friend¬ 
ship of the western powers, at whose head, since the mip iP/M (DtHtmiiber 
2ud, 1863), stood the new empire of Franc© with hlapoleon JH. 

The so-called Holy Alliance was therefore iinally dissolvetl Prussia, since 
1867 under the prince-regent William (soon King William I), again won the 
mendantinthe German question, and from 1852 posm^sscHl in Bismarck the 
best of advocates for her cause at the confederate diet of Frankbu’t, 

Napoleon III now took up the idea of nationality, the mosti dampuHnis for 
a monarchical state composed of different peoples as Austihi ^vtis, and h(^ be- 
cme the active supporter of the policy of tlie Italian ministiCr, Favour, which 
aimed at Italy’s unity and erection into a great power, aoon (1859) Austria 
stood alone in a war with Sardinia and the latter’s ally, Niipol(H)n HI. Tlui 
unniense requirements of the war essentially aggravated the financial sitmition, 
^ improve which Freiherr von Brack, finance minister since 1856, had laboured 
in every direction; the minister of foreign affairs, BuobBchauenstein, soon 
retired (14th May). His successor was Count Rechl:)erg (previously presiden- 







by means of a compromise with the German feudalists and with the Blar fed¬ 
eralists of Cisleithania, to bnng about a common action for the maintenance 
of their inteiests. This explains the fact that the original draft for the Oc¬ 
tober Diploma as the charter of a new constitiit.xon came from the pen of a 
Hnngarian old conservative (Count Emil Dezsewffy), and that its conlentH, m 


THE NEW STAGE OE APPRENTIOESHIP OF (lONBTITXTTIONAL AUHTEIA AND 
THE SOLUTION OB^ THE GERMAN QUESTION (IBOUWMS) 




the so-called '^February patent/' had to be introduced in a way as a “supple¬ 
ment ” to the October diploma, and that the now parliamentary representotion 
of the empire—originating jis the house of dei)uticH from indirect election, 
that is, election by the provincial diets, and jis the “house of peers’* from 

IV 

absolutist era to a council of the crown which was ve^ far removed from a 
parliament; whilst the assembly of magnates and deputies, summoned to Ofen 
(Buda) on the 14tb of February, felt itself to be indeed a Hungarian diet, and 
lomi 
















tution of tlie year 1848—^tliat is to sixy, to the dualisiii of the in^riod rollowiiii^ 
the March revolution. 

Add to this that the ^'broader Itcichsrath, in which Tras'Hloithania, ihe 
provinces of the Hungarian crown, were likewise to be reprcKinittHl, b<‘,C4une a 
pure lietion; that the Reichsrath remained in fact a “narrow’Mlisnothanian 
assembly, faced by the Bohemian federalists and the nationalists, who 

w'ere mistrustful and full of indignation ati tlub pre-emimauu^ aiiid snprcma(\y 
of the German liberal centralists; and that in Hungary tlu’! old c(mi MU’vativciS, 
now thrust into the background, had also a ginnlgcs against the luvw system, 
while on the other hand the Dedkists rcmaiiunl resol v(hI to ust‘ all the st ub' 
born force of passive resistance to place obst4U'.les in the way of Hcdinun-ling’s 
centralism. 

That statesman’s well-known exi)ression, ean wait,” Iiere- faiknl in its 
effect, and even in his own camp soon encountered vigorous opposition. For 
however valuable the gains of the new era might be, KSehmerling’s eentralism 
had still certain hai-dsMps even for the German lilMu-als, the gloomy aspi-et of 
foreign affairs disquieted them, the Hungarian (piestitm wtuglu^l on Huun lik<^ 
a nightmare, and the dread of Slavism and f<‘,d(u*alism in Gishathania in itsidf 
drew them closer to the Magyars as to natiural allies whose (umtidenl.ilemmuionr 
and skilful tactics made more and more impnvssiou on t he hiiluu- side of the 
Leitha. 

In the diet (March 31st, 1865) Moritz von Kaiserfeld, HuwStyrian liberal 
and autonomist, made a sharp attack on Hchme.rling’s policy of iiuniia 
{ZmmrlimgHpoUtilc)^ which ot most could cite no b(d4-(n- evi<ienee of its snceess 
thaurhe eurry of the Transylvanian deputies into tlu^ Reichsrath 

(1863) at a time w^hen the old conservatives of Hungary juu! the ItMidalisIs of 
Cisleithaiiia were conspiring against the minister, and'a confuJenHai sei-vant 
of the crown from that camp, Count Maurice Hst4-rha/y, an Austtian minis¬ 
ter without portfolio, w-as sucmssMly niuhn-mining the politieaJ eredlt, aiud 
influence of the minister-president with tlu^ e-ourt.. 

Only too soon (June 26th, 1865) the fatal n^signatiion of Hcinmn-ling was 
brought; about, and his successor, the Moravian nobleman thiint, Ivic-haifd 
Belcredi, guided Trausleithauia back into a hsleraJisti c.uj-nmt., ni much th(^ 
same channel as that of the year 1860, withouti of course iKsng UibU^ to bring 
about any rotation of the Hungarian qiicsHou and the of 

Hungary. 

Tor beyond the Leitha there Wiia an obstinate adlHn'<mc(Ho th(\ funda' 
mental idea of the .address drawn tip by Dedk (April, 1861), aee.ording 
which Hungary was not in a position to recognise eitinu* i\u\ Ot-iobta- <Iiploma 
or the Tebruary patent, and would only “entor iiflo rehiHons am! anion with 
the other constitutional provincial territories of Austria in censHt utional indie 
pendeuce and liberty.” 


In Bohemia, where Old and Young Czechs as conservative and pi-ogri^Hsivi^ 
parties were at feud with one another, Belcredi again failed to overc.o*ije t!ie 
opposition. But above all he encountered the natura) enmity of the German 
liberals and centralists, who could not but see in Hie suspensiim of Hie Ihnchs- 
rath brought about by Belcredi (September 20ih, 1865) a st roke aimed at the 
February constitution, while in his scheme to resolve Hkj monarchy into live 
territoriM groups and orders they beheld a forecast of the disintegniHon of 
Austria by way of federation and feudalism, and this at a time when the Ger- 

man question appeared on the scene with complications involving grave con* 
sequences to the state. * 


Ever rince Bismarck had succeeded to the office of miiiistor-prosident hi 
Trn^ia (Beptembw, 1862 ), he had been determined to make amends for the 
poiiucal defeat of Prussia in 1860 aud gradually to sap Austria’s inllueuco in 
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Germany. The most significant token of this was the al)seiic<^ ot the Prussiau 
king, William I, from the Frankfort diet of princes of August 17th, 18(Ki, at 
which the emperor Francis Joseph I presided. Although the relations be¬ 
tween the two powers grew more strained as the result ot a clever move of 
Bismarck by which he brought the Austrian minister of foreign affairs, (Jounti 
Eechberg, in his train, we find (1864) the two states side hy side in th<*i wai’ 
against Denmark jis representatives of the emjiire, and alter its termination 
in. condomlnat, that is, in joint administration, of Schleswig-Holstein. By 
this Austria injured her credit with the centol state-s and still more with the 
national liberals in Germany. 

But the division between the two powers was iminedia,iely a[>parent in the 
Schleswig-Holstein question, and on the other hand Bismarcdc sought (as 
early as July, 1865) to bring about the armedneutrality ^N)f the German 
central states in ctiso of a war with Austria, though in this lui w'iis unsiic.ciiss- 
ful. He C50iitrived to assure himself of a friemlly attitude on the paiii of 
Hapoleon III, and, above all, to conclude (April 8th, .■!8<>r)) a military alliance 
with Sardinia, which, sure of the favour of the Ereneli emperor and ou the 
way to the anne: 7 :ation of all Italy, was now aiming at the comprjst of 
This alliance had for its object the complete overthrow of Austria’s doininioii 
m Poland. Napoleon III was here reckoning on the muiiual weak(nniig of 
the two chief German po’wers, whilst Austria was pi‘e])ar(d ti<^ r(‘sigu Vmiieei 
on the outbreak of war, hut found the proposed Franco-11 alia,n c,oinpr<nniBe 
inadmissible. Of Bussia, Prussia wiB sure in any c.ase, for (V,ar Alexaiider IT 
had entered into his father's grudge against the Viennese eourti as an inheri¬ 
tance, and the fact that on the occasion of th.e re!)eiliouin Kiussian Pohind 
(1862-1863) Austria remained unmolested in Galicia, furflier incirea^^etd the 
distrust of the cabinet of St. Petersburg. 

Now came Austria’s double war with Prussia aiul Sardinia in Huinnan- 
of 1866. It is true that the German central statt(‘,s-"-in ilu^ 1 ingdoms 

of Hanover, Saxony, Bavaria, Whrtembcrg—stiood by Austria wlieu tins 
breach between the two great powers was followed (June) by frat.n<‘idail 
war” {Bruderlcneg^y as in the general indignation against IhamSia it' WiW 
designated by public opinion in South Germany; and, besides this, at the stuiti 
of war in Upper Italy the Austrian southern army under Archduke A.lbert 
and his chief-of-tlie-stafi', Franz von John, won the decisive vi(5t(>^ of GuS" 
tozza (June 24th), to which was soon added (July 20th) the dazzling success 
of Wilhelm von Tegetthoff—the defeats of the Italian fleet, under Admiral 


and Saxony shared the ill success of Austria on the battleground of Boh<nnia, 
The command ot the Austrian northern army had been forced on the most 

t. 


leon III and make tise of him as an intermediary for the negotiation of a peace 
with Italy, then push the southern army no.rthwards and ho continue the 
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of the people), soon gave way to sober recognition of the fact that peace must 
be made with the victor. On the other hand, Bismarck’s wisdom and fowV' 


main object of his policy, wore successfal in restraining the IhuiBSiau king 
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from making annexations at the expense of Anettia an<l Haxony. The for™ 
mation of the North German ConfiHieration and PruBsia’s treaties of alliance 
with the conquered states of South Germany precedetl (duly r>th~“U5th) the 
Nikolshnrg negotiations (July 20tn) and the definite Peace of Prague with 
Austria (August 23rd). 

Austria withdrew from Italy and from Germany, witli whieh she had been 
in close historical and political connection for more than a thousand years; 
and thus the Gorman question was finally solve<l in favour of the prtMioininaiMH^ 
of Prussia and the idea of German unity. 


THE AWQLEWIT WITH HirNOAHY AND THE OOINTSTITHTIOKAI'. r)irAL!HM OK 

AUSTKIA-HUNGAKY DOWN TO THE NEW INTEENAL (UUSIH OF iUSLEF 

THANIA (18(37-1878) 

The entry of the whilom Baxon prime-ministiH*, Ferdinmnl Ih’oiheri von 
Beust, who had hitherto represented the anti-Prussian policy of the (Huit ral 
states, into the service of Austria as coiidiK'tor of foreign attairs (OcIoIhh’ 
Both, IHCO), opims an era ef transition which brings witlk it the ndirmneut 
of the minister of the interior, Belcredi, and an /f /cY/Zcir/i. (agriHmHmt) with 
Kungaiy. 

\71ieii, on the 6th of January, 1867, BelcrcMli <lisHo1ved I In'! provincisil 
diets of the Alpine districts and also those of tlun Bolumuan group of Icrri 
tories and of Galicia, because there his fc<leralistit3 system wthuhI t.o Is*) <‘om- 
bated, while, on the other hand, in Ihugue and 'Lemberg the strito IxdAveen 
the various nationalities was raging furiously; and when writs for elections to 
provincial diets were then issued for the pnrpos'*, of s<umring fi'om the new 
Iiroviucia; diets an extraordinary^ Itciclmrath, tlu^ Gminan libm'als responded 
(January 13tli) to this attempt on the part of the governincoit lo win a fed- 
erabst majority with a refnsal of the elections, and at the sanu* tiuu^ issued a 
declaration signifying that they would only <lepul<i an *L>rdinary ^‘c<mstPu» 
tional” lieichsralh. 

In this they could at least count on the support of Beust, whosi's reuunal 
the federalists were endeavouring to obtain; and Beust hastened Belcnsii’s 
dismissal, which involved a reconstruction of the nduistry (F'dumary 7th, 
1867). Beust was placed at its heiid. and soon (March) we also find a trusted 
follower and old friend of the emperor, Count Muard Taaffe, iucdnded in it 
as minister of the interior. Ten years later, under the same C‘onditions, he 
wris destined to provoke a fresh state crisis, 

Beust, new to the state of affaiis in Austria, and radier an Jicutc diploma** 
tist than a solid statesman, had soon made up his mind to make mi Awifflmh 
with Hungary according to Dedk’s scheme or AomcH—a (louisi*) wldid* was 

was resolved U' maintain for 
Cisleithaiiia the narrow'^ Eeichsrath as the only reprewmtative body possible 
for the western half of the empire. Thus the imperial res(wiut. of the 27t)h of 
Eebima:^ addressed to the Hmigarian diet, by its recognition of ^‘stalutory 
eontinnity {Kechtscontmuitdt) in Hungary and of her constitution of 1848—" 
implying the final abpdonment of the eeiitralistic idea of uulficadou which 
Stdiinerling^s constiturioualism had still maintained—“Opened a new ent in the 
e^^nce oi the Austrian state; and nothing is more significant of the change 
of the times and of the state policy than the fact that the formaticu of the 
new ^8p<?iisible miniatry of Hungary fell to Count Julius Aadrtey, who 

trom 1849 to 1850 had been counted amongst those condemned and exiled by 
the government ^ 

On the 8th of June the coronation of the emperor Fntneis Joseph took 
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place ill Huiii^ary wiili liistorical display, ^"'ranalcitliania washcnceiortli cmly 
united with OiHlcitliiuiia dyuaHtically an/l through tlio luiiaatrios of foreign 
‘affairs for w^ar and for imperial finance, and matters conceniing the common 
•affairs ropresonted by these three depaitimmts were arranged through the 
medium of delegations selected on eitluir sid(^ in tlie dieti and the lieiclisrath. 
For Transleiiihania there was lieueeforth only a ^Hcing” of Hungary, and here 
there was a confident presentiment that the centre of gravity of the diviclcd 
monarcdiy would be moved evm* farther and farther east~»-a view in which 
Bismarck also n^garded the future of Austria. 

The German liberals of Austria saw in Hungary an ally against Blav fed¬ 
eralism, and the latter found <5onsolatiou_iii the hasty inanner in which the 
Ausgleich had been prqiared, esptmially in the decided linnjuaiity in the ap¬ 
portionment ol the mutual dislmrsraneuts or (pnotia for eomiuon affairs; for, in 
accordance with it, 70 percent, fell on Austria and 30 pcr(‘eut. on ^Mlurgnry.’' 
This condition, settled at first for leu yi^ars, heimeforth forms the chief linan- 
cial crux of the Ausgleich, and in it, apart, from the (piestion of how to bring 
aboiu. a profitable customs- a.ud commercial-union Imt.ween the two powers 
and adjust the economie rivalry of Aust.ria and Hungary, originates the 
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Transleithania had now become a polith-al iiody in which Transylvania was 
absorbed and the o'd Berbian Wdjwodiiia ” «liHappeiu*ed. th’oatia, also, 
which had been excluded from the negotiations concerning the Ausglexeh in 
conscqacnce of its efforts for separate (existence, bad to accommodate itself to 
the Magyar pre-eminence in spite of the separak^ iiositiion accorded to it with 


lates for 55 per cent, of the revenues of the province, for the exponscB of 
common affairs, and the despatch of fortydhree deputies to the Hungarian 


the waj^ to abolition and partition. 


In contrast to this, an essential and deplorable defect is shown by the 
development of the Austrian consiitutiou, which had been interrupted in 
1850, again attempted by Schmerling in 1861 though on other lines, stopped 
by Belcredi from 1B65-“1807, and once more taken in hand under Beust in the 
four fundamental laws of the 21st of December, 1867; the firm establishment 
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nance of the feeling for the state in eompensation for all failings, was want¬ 
ing and was never to be attained. 

So on the 1st of December, 1867, the new ministry of Cisleithania, usually 


—comes ou the scene under the presidency of Prince Carlos Auersperg, who 
was replaced by Count TariTe, provisionally on the 26ch of September, 1867, 


b rv 




three above-mentioned Austro-Hungarian “imperial mnisters'^ (Eeichsminis 
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for its formal abolition. Thereupon foUowedthe lu^w p('litieal or^aiuHaiiou 
(Giskra, minister of the interior; Herbst, minisler of justice*.), with its B<‘parar 
tion of the judicial inachinei^ from the politiicji! or a<lniinistrative g’ovenn 
uient, the fuuding of the i)ubiic debt (imperiall miniMt(‘r of fmjuK'e, iirsl Von 
Becke, then Melcnior Louyay, and Austrian ministiM'of iiimnee, lirestl), atnl 
also (October) the reform of the joint Austro-Uuujifstrian army by thiOa.vv 
concerning iiiiiversal conscription 'vvilh a period of thr('e yu^aj’s’ sem’ie(‘ in tlu‘. 
line (imperial uar minister Freiherr von Kniiii), fhe, iorinai'on of Ihe Ans- 
triaii militia (Landwehr) with its own minisler (tlu^i couubn'pju’t to this is 
found ill Hungary in the institution of the JfonvHn or^‘del*en<im‘s of the (umin 
try/’ established in 1848), as well as the reintroduelion of jnri(^s aaid the new 
general law concerning national schools. 

For the foreign policy of the monaxchy the ^‘t-ragiMly in M<^\d<!o--the vio¬ 
lent end at Queretaro (June 19th, 1867) of the arelnluke MauXimilhiin, whom a. 
visionary longing for great achievements ajid tluunlerested policy of NapO' 
leon in had enticed from Austria into a hazardous posit ion as (dieted “smi- 
peror^’ of the Mexicans, and whom at the dcHusive moment- FraiUHt bad aban¬ 
doned to liis destruction-™-was only of some signifutaiieu In t-hat-1li<‘ emperor 
of the French, irritated at Prussia’s rapid and uuforesemi a-c(H\ssion of power, 
was desirous of paving the way to an understanding with tlu^ eourti of Vienna, 
and under the name of a visit of eondohunx^ etle(‘4tHl a iiuMduig with the 
emperor Francis Joseph at Salzburg (Aiignsti iHth-lJdrd). 

If the Austrian imperial chancellor, Gount Beast, vumUmI all Ihoughtsof 
vengeance on Prussia, and, on the other hamt, the, diifHuill.y of putting down 
the rebellion of the Dalmatian Kriwmehtjie diverted the alientlon of Aimtria 
from the great political tpxesiion of the tlmiatening (mlUsiou b<^tw,uui Ih-anee 
and Germany and fixed it for a time on the south, yeti tlu*. relathmn iKd.ween 
Vienna and Paris continued and Freuuh diplonuiey spared no ellorts to see,are, 
Austria’s alliance for the war against Prussia. 

But the sympathies of the German A.ustrians rjUigcMl t-lHunseJves de.euiedly 
on the side of Prussia as the pre-eminent; pow<a- of t-le.nuauy a»r! he.r nat-iouul 
protector; and in this they w'-ere in accord with Um view represe.nted by the 
Hungarian minister-president Count Julius Andnissy, that-, for the wiie of 
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auncre unswervingly lo xm position oi and Ihcuirrangimuud. tfetween 
Austria and Prussia as the peace concluded at Thugm^ Imd (sstabiislsed it-. 

But the main point was that Prussia was certain of the friiuidly ailianee 
of I^nssia in the case of Aixstria’a taking arms in favour of Fiunee. ‘ Tims in 
July, 1870, the policy of the Vienna cxibinel- was cmniinexl t,o t-lu^ path of jx 
strict neutrality, although a military preparedness xxgaiiust. Russia, in any ease 
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the downfall of FTapoleon’s empire and the appearance of the (ierman Empire 
of Prussia, whose j'ecognition by Austria could meet with no dinUmlti<‘p. 

But meantime a new crisis in the internal politii(*,s <d Aust-ria was px’epar* 
mg and bringing a serious danger to the constitutional gains ot tlu^yc.ars 
1867-J8C8, to centralism, and consequently to ttio preponderance of Ger¬ 
man liberals m the Beichsrath. Already in August., 1808, the (lzcelUed<‘nslistH 
and nationalists, encouraged by the successes of Hungary, had iiiuumxuHid, in 
a declaration drawn up independently of fhe provincial diet of Prague, that 
jiey were resolved to win the same kind of separah's positixm for the territory 
of the_ Bohemian crownthe Galician Poles had brought forward a similar 
^ their “resolution” in the provincial diet of Lemberg, and the fexleral- 
ists and clericals of German Austria sided with them in the struggh^ witi» the 
^nman liberal Bhrgmnmut^um, Unfortunately, the latter fell to pieces of 
Itself through personal enmities and political differences; so that it was sub- 
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jected (January-Marcli, 1870) lo a now recoiiBtractioii, and thin wan booh ac¬ 
companied by a sociwsioii in tlie IteicliBratili, which inlUcted a blow on parlia- 
jQieutarisni, and by Mm dissolution of the refractory provincial diet. 

The reconstinictod ministry lost all credit eve.n with its (>wn Merman liberal 
party, and also the confidenc.e of the Crown, now fallinp: more and more under 
the influence of its enemies. Thus it came again to the perilous attempt to 
solve the knotty internal problem of Cislcithania by way of federalism, as 
Belcredi had previously suggested. The first to enter on this path (Ainil, 
1870), blit hesitatingly, as one who was only half a federalist and anxious to 
restore iiiteriial peace, was the new minister-president Count Alt imhI l*otoeki, 
a Galician magnate; but when he, despairing of any suceess, retlriul, February 
7th, 1871, it was followed with miuh deeisiou by his siiccmsor, Count Karl 
Hohenwarti, a strict federalist, a champion of the Oct-ober diploma:, and a 
iioblemau of feudalist and clerical views, in whose cabinet two Czechs and a 
Pole took their seats. 

■When, on the liitji of Scplembcir, the new minist:ry of Ciskutliania empha¬ 
sised the ‘Megal position of the Grown of Bohemiaby a ‘M-oyal r(\script’' to 
the provincial diet, of Bolnunia, this was imnmdiatdy folhmuul by tht^ so e,allc,d 
'fundamental articles^'of fcllavonian Bohemia, of the 9th of OctolMU’, as an 
embodiment of its demands and at. the same time a protest against i.lie continu¬ 
ance of Cisleitihauia as a " newly creatiul state structure. 'Ilien came I h'azdk’s 
motion In the })rovincial diet, of Moravia for the union iif Morjivia. a.nd Aus¬ 
trian ^Silesia with Bohmnia, The government wisheti hy imv.insof new elec¬ 
tions to o])pose the German lilxvrals ms centralists and adhcireiits of tlu^ <‘.onsii» 
tiifion with a federalistic majority; !>ut encountered sueh a vigorous resistu.nw^ 
in the camp of tln^ opposing part.y ami also in Hungary, who saw Inn* interests 
threatened by the federalist experiment., that the imperial elmnccllor, Coiini. 
Beiist, vind Count Aiidrdssy, succeeded in persuading t.he (uupm'or agulnsti t.he 
project and brought about the dismissal of the Hohenwart eabimd.. 

Before this (August), the important interview of the Aust.ro'Hungarian 
monarch, Emperor Frauds Joseph, with the German emperor, Willia.m I, had 
taken place at Wels-Jselil and Gastein, at which the two imperial ehaiKHdiors, 
Bismarck and Beust, are said to have come to an agreement as to t.he basc^s of 
a friendly relation. Beust liad then no idea that Hohenwart’s resignat.ion 
would !>e clos(dy followed by his own dismissal (tUh of November), and the 
falling into abeyance of the imperial chancellorship. Count Julius Andnlssy, 
Iircvionsly minister-president of Hungary, took his plae.c^ as minister of for- 
eign atfairs for both sections of the cmipin‘,. He beca.me the main pilljir <d' 
the dualism, the protector of Magyar interests, and, as the possessor of Bis¬ 
marck’s couiidence in intcriuitioual polities, alsotlu^ 5Ulvocat<H)f a good under¬ 
standing with Prussia. 

Thus in (dsleilhania German liberal centralism onc(^ more took tlu‘. Indni, 
The new ministry (Noveiutxw 25th, 1871), usually called the 
rium, with Prince Adolf Auersperg at its head, was to a eerlidn extimt. a com- 
tinuatlon of the Biivgerministerium of the years 18(57-1870, worktnl in the 
same direction, and hoped by the elective reform bill of the llTith (d' Fe-tu'uary, 
1873 (minister of the interior, Doctor Ijasser)> to make an a.dvaiiUH’i towards 
the establishment of a federalistic majority through the (d<‘,ct.ions to t.he 
Keiehsrath. These had hitherto been made through t.he provincial diets; but 
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cial diets^—a measure which at a previous time it had been, at.tempied t-o carry 
out in individual eases, as, for instance, for ‘Bohemia, but whiih was now 
adopted by both houses, peers and deputies, and sanctioned by the! Groi 
a law (April 3rd, 1873). At the same time was clfoetiMl an incimHc o 
ijiimber of depuli(?s from 203 to 353, and they were lienccdcndh tdioseii i 
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“elective circles'^ of the province from curia or fi:roiipH TCf)rcm';ntIn^^ the 
various interests: great land owners (85), towns, chamlxo'S of commerce (157 
together), and four country districts (131). 

This reform was followed in January, ISTl—iu the time of the mw admin¬ 
istration of the oflice of minister of education {ind public, worship by von 
Stremayr—by the “denominational laws,” which c.uhuinabHl in t.In^ tinal alxdi- 
tion of the concordat (1868) and broiightf about a second passionate^ prot.<\st on 
the part of the Roman curia. This atutude of Rome, the nwjlulhms in 
tradiction to history and the spirit of the thnex, iihe mnv dogmas of the 
papacy, prepared in Austria as elsewhere the way for the (ild <l;Uholi(' 
iflltkatholischen) movement. 

But the greatest difficulty was immediately prepared for tin's new ministry 
by the renewal of the financial Ausgleich with Hungary, wIumx's Ih^fik’s party 
(January, 1876) blended with the left, centre into the lilHuud “govxu'nnnmt 
party” supported the new minister-president, Kolomau Tis/.a (O(‘tol)<n\ 
1875), and succeeded in procuring the conversion of the Anslriau national 
bank into an “Austro-Hungarian bank” (June 27th, 1878), as a logical com 
sequence of the state dualism. 


rajahs in Herzegovina and Bosnia rose in rebellion (1875), when Russia ap¬ 
peared in favour of the principalities of tlie Balkan Ikauusula. whi<li had 
become insubordinate to the Forte, and when finally the war of t^zar Alexan¬ 
der II with Turkey broke out aud the Peace of San Stefauo (Mar(‘h iird, 1878) 
was forced on the Russians—the Berlin congress (June) assigiuxl to the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy the occupation of Bosnia and II<n'Z(‘govina, the 
hinterlands of Dalmatia and Croatia, and this “occupation” was diechxl after 
a tough contest with the predominant Turkish populallon ip Ihosc^ pi'ovinceB 


mistake of pushing their adherence to principles to an extreme, when they 
raised a most ill-timed outcry against the oecniiation, aud in this way gave 
offence to the Crown and cut the ground from under the feet of tIn-i ministry 
of their own party, which had been tottering ever fiinc.e 1876. Tln^ ri^sult. wiw 


s permission to resign. 


THE EBA OF THE OISLEITHANIAJJT AUSGbEIOH (16711-181)8) 


to vanish from the scene. The imperial minister of finance, l)(piireliH, failed 
to form a new cabinet, and so, on the 16th of February, ,1871), the cihebrated 
Count Taaffe assumed the difficult task. Taaffe, who posw^swMl tln^ empiu'or’s 
confidence, was a political empiric, a scorner of fixed principles and of pariia- 
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individual memtes of the previous one, and after the ,13th of August, he had, 
as minister-president, to provide for the composition of a government which, 
^ a coalition ministry (including the Old Czech Pra^.dk), should achieve the 
reconciliation” of the various nationalities on the basis of the constitution 
—that is, effect an Ausgleich in Oialeithania. 

Since this could be brought about only at the expense of the Cerman con¬ 
stitutional party, the so-called Left, and as the latter sed/ itsedf against 
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- V—Lguage ordinance of the 19tn of April, 1880) and to the <‘ha i(-.al8 

(new school ordinance of the 2nd of May, 1883, as an amendment of some 
provisions of the school law of 1869), and he was soon embarRiased by com¬ 
prehensive demands. 


On the other hand, the opposition of the Germans in Bohemia to the grow¬ 
ing ascendency of the Czechs was increasing in vigour. The goverinnent 
was anxious to silence it, and in January, 1890, opened the Vienna Ansgleieh- 
conference, intended, amongst other things, to investigate the question of the 
nationalistic delimitation of the judicial circuits, which had been the crying 
one on the German side since 1886. Besides this, Taaffe had also to inquire 
into the practical necessity of insisting on German as the sfate language, 
which was repeatedly emphasised, in especial by the military party and its 
leader Archduke Albert as chief inspector of the forces. But t!»e ihmnmi 
liberal motion (by Wurmbrand) made in the Reichsrath in 1880 atui 1884 had 
against it the main forces of the whole Bight as well as t)ho German feudal¬ 
ists and clericals, and was laid aside. 


Thus the Ausgleich ministry remained in an uncertain attitude, wavering 
between the German constitutional party, the united Left, and its opponent, 
the united Bight. In February, 1891, the plsme of the ministor of llnatww, 
Dunajewski, a Pole, was taken by the German Austrian, Doctor Steinbach. 
In Hungary also the government’s difficulties increasiMi, for their party had 
against it a growing opposition, which was composed of theso-csAlled popular 
party’’ (ylppoayO and the fractions of that ^Gndependenee party” which 
aimed beyond ^the dualism at a personal union of Hungary with Austria. 
Since Francis Kossuth, the son of the ex-governor Louis Kossuth (who died 
at Turin, 1893), succeeded in obtaining the rights of citizenship in Hungary 
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which the opposition would have already claimed for liia father in 1880, this 
independence parly possesses in him a header, though one of moderate abilities. 

Meantime, in view of the growing opposition, the minister-president, Tism 
had given in his resignation; he was followed (March, 18ih)) by (lount ,Iulins 
Szapdry, who was compelled to retire by the opposition of the (‘ifo-gy in the 
Protestant question (November, 189ii), after wHieh the new nunisier-prt'sident 
Wekerle became all the more urgent for civil marria,ge., the I’egulation of 
mixed marriages, the legal acceptation of the Jewish fa,itii, a,nd the fiMsuhnn of 
religions woivship. But Welceiie fell int() disgra,(‘e with the. drown t.hrongh 
the intrigues of the 'MCossulh party,” and in IKHicmlxu’, 1894, rc^sigiuMl his 
post to Ercilierr Desiderius Banffy. 

Shortly after this (1805, May) occurred th(^ disput<^ on t,he. (|uestion oi ju« 
risdiction between Biinily and the iniperial minister of f<n‘(ngu ntfaiirs, dalnoky, 
in the affair of the nuncio Agliardi and his attempt. U) sumaum tlu^ <i)iHC,opate 
of Hungary to resist the new church laws, 'riic <‘ircumst;um.e. lha,t, t his dispute 
ended in the retirement of Kiilnoky shows t,hat in such t.imdsof strength limn 
gary—as both before and after—retained the adva,ni,age. Kdlnoky’s siUMMmjr 
was the Polish nobleman, Count Agenor doluehowski, son tlu^ minister of 
that name who lield oHice in the year 18(>0. 

It is signiticant that the last mouths of the ^'conciliatory ministry” f IVr- 
sblmungsmMstm^^^ were aeeompa,ui<Ml by Iht-s refractory e.ondu<4,of t,lu^ \'oung 
Czechs, who in the provincial di(‘,t of Pragm'i (MskV) rtworted for the lirst. time 
to a method of opposition hitherto imheaid of that of riotous “obstruction ” 
—and by a rising of the Slav mob in Prague (Sc.ptember) which resulted in a 
state of‘siege. On the other hand, Bteinbaelds proposit,i<»n, brought forward^ 
on October 10th—a new method of election to t.lu^ l(ei<‘,hsra,th for I lie iunia. of 
the towns and country districts—was cl<wtined to nuike the government, popu¬ 
lar with the social democrat party, the julvoenies of the woi'king c.iass the 
“small man” (der khme Mami). This pswiy had !>ee,n gradtmdy iiuux^asing in 
strength, and by its means the opposition of the bdl. was tiO be rcdma^l to a 
yet smaller minority. But as not only the. bd’t, but. also the tJerman 
servative feudalists (the Hohenwart party) sind the PoU^s a.H agr!M‘ia.ns made a 
decided stand against this bill, tiln^ TaaiTe ministry sulTered a. pa.rUaiuentary 
defeat and resigned (November 11th, 1898). 

The cabinet now appeared as a coutinnation of that, of I’aaffe, agaiin under 
the guise of a coalition ministry, but by namns of a <*ompromis(^ with the 
Left it was far better balainad than the retiring omumd composed of Cter- 
man liberals, Poles, and German conscu'vativc'. liberals. At. ils Inwl wjw 
placed Prince Alfred WindlBchgratz, the y^nmger, withoid- a. portlblhu He 
also had as litt.le success in pushing through tln^ ele<*.l.ion refornnw-^ In advanc¬ 
ing the cause of the natiojmlist Ansgleicli in ('isleithania., ;uid tlnally «wnc to 
grief over the opposition of the rxd't to the hill bm a Hlav gymnasstim in the 
Styrian town of Oilli. This inemsure wjm fortasl tm the gov<uminenl by the 
Slovenes of Inner Austria and their allies in the Keiehsralh, when Jhe I#ft 
immediately threatened to secede from tlu^ (audition. Th«^ WindiHeligriltz 
cabinet at once (June 19th, 1895) gav(H plac.e to a *MranHit'i<»u ” or Imreatuu’aiic 
ministry formed by the governor of IjOW(n' Austria, Erieh vam Ki(4imuuis(^gg, 
which was immediately followed (October i3ud) by a, iuhv eoiuhliatory Cioaliiion 
ministry, of mainly German complexion. Its presidend. was i.Iu^ Polish count, 
Kasimir Badeni, previously governor of Galicia, th<^ man of a “strong hand.” 

In Ms brief programme emphasis is ind<wl laid on “a powerful, patriotic 
Austria, advancing with solidarity,” as the goal to w(»rk lor, but t.!»e govern^ 
ment adhered to the Eight as the government party^and conm»i<|uenlly w^as only 
too soon compelled to engage in a sharp encounter witli the G4‘rman Ij(^ft in 
the Eeichsrrth, the new government was success fill iu passing (Fehru- 
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ary, 1896) the elective reform of Taaffe and Steinbacli, iu accordance with 
whicli every citizen of twenty-tour years of age was eiilrancliised under ceitaiu 
conditions; and consequently the five curiie or “general elective classes''were 
brought into existence, and seventy-two new members were added to the three 
hundred and fifty-three of which the house of deputies had hitherto consisted. 

The elections in question not only resulted in many instances iu the hu¬ 
miliation of the German liberals, who were already greatly divided among 
themselves and outstripped in influence and political credit by the younger 
groups on the Left (popular party, German progressive party, free German 
union, Old German or Schonerer party), but the results also strengthened the 
social democrats (flfteen deputies) and their opponents, the Ohristian socialists, 
a group which was connected with the clericals and the Catholic i)opiilar party 
(it had its origin in anti-Semitism), and which, since the appearance of Karl 
Lueger as a candidate for the office of burgomaster in Vienna, had acquired 
for itself the pre-eminence in the municipal council of the imperial ciipihd. 
They (twenty-seven deputies) became iu a certain sense the pointer in the 
balance of the parliament’s resolutions, since the united Bight, as the govern¬ 
ment party, counted without them two hundred and flfteen deputies, and 
stood facing an opposition of one hundred and seventy-eight deputies of the 
united Left, exclusive of the social democrats. 

Badeni published a new language ordinauee for the transact ion of official 
business in Bohemia (April, 1897), in which his chief aim was to win over the 
Young Czechs; and he also attempted, by a i)rovisi(ynal measui’e (jiromaorkim) 
to get over the difficulties iu the way of renewing they Austi’o-Hungarian 
Ausgleich. These proceedings at once precipitated a tumultuous outburst of 
indignation in the form of the “ German obstruct ion,” and from the 24th te 
the 26th of October there were fresh tumults iu the house of deputies, till 
matters came to such a pass ihati the Badeiii ministry had no c.ourse left to it 
but to resign (November 28th, 1897). 

The Crown now made an attempt at the formation of a “ BureauCKdiic min¬ 
istry,” of German complexion, through the agency of Freiluu'r Paul von 
Gautisch, who hfid previously been minister of public worship and education; 
but this was followed, as early txs the 7th of Slareh, 1898, by a now cabinet 
presided over by the ex-governor of Bohemia, Count Francis l^hum, a feudal¬ 
ist. Iu this “reconstruction” a Young Czech, Doctor Kaizl, for tins first time 
took his place as finance minister, and soon a member of the Catholic people’s 
party, the Tyrolese Freiherr von .Dipauli, iKscanie finance miiuster. 

In Hungary, which in 1897 celebrated with much pomp and stir the festival 
of the thousandth anniversary of her existence, the so-c^alled iiuhqyendenci^ 
party and the xyopular party conqxdled the resignation of the lyreniier B^inffy 


legacy the difficult work of (he fiiianciiil Ausgbich. 

On the 2nd of DeecmlxM', 1898, amid tli(\se intestine conllicts, clostMl tlu^ 
fiftieth year of rule of the empe4-or 3^'rancis Joseph, who was now sixty-eight 
years old, and whose reign had been fraught^ with severe trials and abrupt 
changes of political system. The violent death of his son and heir, liudolf, 
on the 30th of January, 1889, the nuirder of the empress KUzab(*th in Ginieva, 
September 10th, 1898, by the mad act of an anarchist, the t.ragie ineidents 
in his personal life as a ruler before his jubilee. A successor to his thrones 
was appointed iu Bh'ancis Ferdinand, the eldest sou of his decreased brother, 
Archduke Karl Ludwig, heir of the house of tlu^ dukes of Modeua-Kste, whi<j!i 
had, however, been dispossessed iu Italy—a housii closely eonncieted with that 
of Habsburg-Lorraine. This affair, txs well as the man'iage t>f the ar<'bduke 
Ferdinand with the countess Chotek, was a much sigitated state qucstioiL 
especially in Hungary. 


n. w.—vaL. XV. a 
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The years 1899-190G afford by no jncans a C'he<n’ful viow of the intornal 
affairs of Oisleithania. In 1899 (BopteinlKn* 2Gd) tiu^ Thiim Ministry had to 
yield to the attack of the Gennau bpposiiiou. It) wjia follo\v(Ml l>y a ^‘bureau¬ 
cratic nimistry ” got together at coiuuuuid of tiH'> Orowu by th<M‘,X“govenjior 
of Styria, Count Manfred Clary Aldriugen, wlio wiih hoiu\stly anxious for a 
political and nationalistic Ausgleich in Cislcithania, as is shown li\v the abro¬ 
gation of Badeni’s language ordinance. 


He failed in his mission, and ■within a few wcwks it. b<H*;wm'i neisessary 
(December 21, 1899) therefore to reorganise the new “bnr(vanc,rati(^ minis¬ 
try ” under the presidency of the MinisUa* of Itailways; lUnniieh von WitUd 
so that at least the provisional arrangement for the Ansgleieh with Hungary 
might be disposed of. But in January, 1900, Ernest von Kfirber took WiUehs 
place as President and Minister of the Interior of tlu^ newly <*onstnicte(l 
“bureaucratic ministry,” where, Ix^sides the “native minister” for Poland, 
room was also found for one for Cjcech Bohemia. Despite the diilieull ie.s aris¬ 
ing out of the growing pressure of Blav demands, the <iin^Ht)ion of th<^ renewal 
of the financial Au^leich with Hungary, ami other matters, the iww Pr<md<a‘ 
managed to maintain himself until December, 190*1, when lu^ sutfer<‘d defeat 
and was succeeded by Baron Oautsch, who had been Prime Ministep for a 
short time in 1897 after the fall of Badeni. One of the probkmis which face 
the new Ministry is the reform of the suffrage. 

Besides this the Welsch Tyrolese or Trent ino (question, Hu's pressure of the 
Italians in Tyrol for complete administrative st^paration from (huanan Tyrol 
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schools appears merely as a cousoquonoe of witiowaliHtic, Ht riiKKUw, wIiUhI/ oh 
the other hand, the agitation for calling into oxistonco again a nnivorsUy at 
Salzburg seems only a necessity of cloricsil party ta«ti<«. Tlio mov(MU((ut in 
Cisleithania in favour of a so-called “break with Itomc," (,1 k^ 0 Htant 4 i(.i<nis con¬ 
versions to the Protestant faith amongst tlxi German popnlal ion. Hi)ring from 
sentiments of Qennan nationalism and from indignation at, tlio at.tit iulo of tiie 
German Austrian clerics in discoiiuting those Hontimonts; wliilstin IlioAus- 
triau clergy the Slav agitation posstvSHos an important, ally, and amongsi. the 
southern Slavs of Austria efforts are being made in favour of tlio introdimt ion 
of the old Slav liturgy. 

On both sides of the Loitha the advance of the extreme and radical partied 
18 constantly becoming more perceptible; only in Hungary, wliere, moreover, 
the clerics remain nationalistic in their views, has the govenmieiil, still a 
stoong, coherent liberal party at its disposal, whilst in Gisleithania this is not 
the case. Especially deplorable is the division into parties and the (tisiinion 
among themselves which has boon iuoreasing in the ranks of the German 
population evei since 1879, and their iiiltdiliine war to the ilaiuage of their 

own great cause and of the German leader,ship in tho parliameiilarv life of 
the empire. 


The Oriental question is moving towards a new and foianidable erisis. 
Any naoiuent may Load to the advauci^ ot Uu) Austrians fi'om N<)vi Itazai*. and 
bring m ite train completions of incalculable exteul, <,ither ovi.r .'Vlbaman 
. airs 'wift Italy, or ui tho Moiilcuegrhi, -Hervian, ■Hulgaruui ipiesiioii willi 
Russia. For the present nothing is more desirable than tho inelusiou in tin 
monarchy proper of Bosnia and Herzegovina, not, only in fact., bid also h 
name, M New Austria, and the abrogation of tlie t.reaty wit,h the l‘oi); 

the 2lst of April, 1879, in .uicordanee with whioh Aust.ria-llnnga. , 
administers thoM countries as a trust,, while tho Sultan rouiaius their soi ere, 
—a relation which was and roinaiius a fi(!l ion. 




unfortunate wars and occupations, of heavy financial and economical crises, 
and—as throughout Europe in the hhst decades—the nnliniiled increase of the 
demands of the inilitaiy athninistratiou for the maintenance of the aitned 


peace, find their reflection in the history of Anstro-Hungarian finance, of the 
national debt, of the debit and credit in the state a(*,counts—a liistory full of 
pathological interest. The machinery of state and communal taxation works 
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sea. The state idea, which no longer possesses itis easontial liold in power 
and success upon the new generation that has grown up since 1800, is omi¬ 
nously declining before the disintegrating nationalist movement in the direc¬ 
tion of federalism on the part of the polyglot population of the empire; and 
although this movement appears to be still far enough from its aim, and the 
centre of union and gravity still remains in the dynasty, and though the vital¬ 
ity and innate force in the life of the state must not be underestimated, while 
the power of self-interest and the instinct of self-preservation still holds to¬ 
gether the people of the dual state, even in spite of themselves, nevertheless 
the foundations of its existence may soon have to be defended against a fiual 
and far-reaching shock. 






THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF HUNGABY 


By H. MAKCZAl.l 

Pi'ofcHsor iu tlu) XTnivcrHiiy of Biul(H>OHti 

^*The greatest of Uie Hmigarians/' donut Htc^pliou Wr/‘(‘h6nyi, wrote* in 
1822 as a naotto for the diary which he kept iudermiiu; La l(<m(frie 
prcsquepas co7npUeparmi Ics ! (Hungary is hardly r<Hik()m‘d among the 

nations,) Shortly before, his father had d<^H<euded to ihi^ tomb, despairing of 
the future of his native country. Herder bihicnoHl thati he foresaw tlie extinc¬ 
tion of the Hungai’iau language. And now Hungary is an important (dement 
in the political life of Europe, and luu* pcHJple have also demonstraUhl their 
ability and determination to progress both economically and inUdUadually, 
This change, at a period which neverthtdess was not favtmrable t.o the devel¬ 
opment of the smaller nations, I will now brietly deS( 0 ’ilH!i in itfS causes awl 
progress, 

Down to the end of the seventeenth eentury Hungary was in const anti and 
active contact with the political and iutelleetiual movements of the W(^stu Itut 
when the house of Austria and datholudsin acupiired ilu^ aHcemlaidi, th<(y did 
their utmost to prevent this (‘.oiitaet from which Proti^stautism, then very 

the government did indeed eud<‘.avour to do a good deal for the impj'ovcnnent 
of the country, which, owing to the Turkish wars sind internal anar<‘.hy, had 
remained in a very backward state; but their best iuteutions were lahl open 
to suspicion and rendered fruitless because they at:ta<dnHl noti only uobheprivi- 
lege, but also the nationality and self-dependence of t he rt^ahiu Joseph H, by 
introducing German as the official language, gave tiu^ vco*y impulse thati wfW 
needed to secure a better cultivation and an improvement, of thc*i lltnigarian 
speech, which had hitherto been somewhat neglected in favotir of batln. The 
diet of 1790, which confirmed the constitution, wiis the first to prescribe the 
study of the Hungarian language in the higher educational institutions. The 






Of all thia nothing was known in Europe. It wiis known only t hat Hun- 
gary was a country of great natural resources, but neglected; it was known 
that its troops had fought bravely in all countries, btit still it was regarded 
merely as ? province of the Austrian Empire erected in 1804. As a tiict the 
government of Hungary, albeit independent according to the letter of the 
laws, was merely a dependence of the Vienna admiiuBtration. After the 
downfall of Napoleon, in the general exhaustion following on enormous 
efforts, the court thought to clear from its j^ath the hist; obstacles liO absohite 
rule. An attempt was made to raise recruits and demand taxes witluyut con¬ 
sulting the diet. All this was opposed by the organs of autonomy, tlm cowi- 
that is, the assemblies of nobles. This induced the king (emperor) 
Francis I to summon the diet once more in the year 1825. 


of abuses to appear as a betrayal. Effectmil reform was to b(^ though t» of only 

n 


most glorious of our modern history. At first the diet merely confimid itself 
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soon a much higher and better ambition was awakened-“thati of d<*,veloping 
the nation’s own forces, and bringing the institutions and civilistition of Ilun- 

orst.T'v HfkQ.wr t,rk nf f.lift TYmaf. aU—in ti. way‘# 1 f.lun ii.fttKit.iA»» to 


jit 

(He was born in 1791.) His education had been almost ex<‘hiHively foreign; 
it was only as an officer in Hungarian garrisons that he liad made a elosc^r ac- 
quaintance with his own country. As a captain of hussars he had clistin 


in extensive travels, beholding with his own eyes the progress of Europe and 
the stagnation of his own nation. He had even thought of emigrating to 
America in order to satisfy his restless desire for achievement. But his patrh 


aim: that of arousing his nation from its slumber, and making it free, culti¬ 
vated, and rich, England especially serving him m a moded. 

A great sensation was made when, in the silting of the BUmdeta/d, on the 
3rd of December, 1825, during the discussion of the erection of the Bfagyar 
Academy, the magnate in uniform said shortly, “if such a society comes into 
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existence I offer it my animal income—(50,000 I^'or him intc^neciual 

development stood in the first rank. For if Hnnjj^ary adv;uu‘.e(l in this (lircc- 
tion, not only was her language preserved, bni. hm* iii(l(^iHmd(m<‘(^ was Ixdler 
secured, as though by laws and formulas, His exampU^ found imita.lorH; the 
fund increased, and in 1830 the academy was abl<^ to In^giu ils Inbonrs. 

There was no lack of patriotism, and <‘,ven in lln^ lirsl de(‘ad(*s (d' th(^ eeie 
lury disintei-ested men had been found wdio m-(‘eted inslitutions <d’ public util¬ 
ity. Thus in 1832 Sz6ch6nyi’B father founded the natiouuil juuw'iun, uml Ids 
uncle Count George Fostetich, the first S(du>ol of agi'iculturc ai, K(‘sztliely, 
8z6chMyi’s office was to guide this public spirit iulo lln* rigid, chaamcls, and 
not merely to make the necesvsary reforms w<dc.ouie to all, lud only lo indicate 
their logical sequence, but also to aronse Uus cidlmsiasm <d‘ the ruling classes 
to the point of action and sacrifice. Hoc.ially iud(d'al.igabh\ b(‘ still found time 
to sketch the picture of the new Hungary in a whole wu’ics of works wliicli 
begins with the Credit (1830). To pres(‘rvc a nation for inu.nkind was his 
aim, and that nation should remain true to its word, ils king, and its fatlier- 
lani It was a great step, when yzOchfuiyi duived to dci'.lan^ in a SiH'iety 
wholly feudal that the value of a people consists in the uiisuhcr of its wicidiff 
cally ionstituted bodies. Ifniversal liability to taxation, tln^ cnKuicipation of 
lihe serfs, the removal of noble-privilege on lamle<l prtdaMiics w<u'C his most 
important demands. Only by these means could a fn^c stubs b<^ dcv<‘lopcd. 
To enhance the commercial strength of the country lu^ took part in the start* 
log of the steamship service on the Danulav blc.w up ilu^ rocks <d' tln^ 
Iron Gate, and laid the foundations of the Kelt<m bridgi* which was lo unite 
Budapest and make of it a true metropolis. This undci-lakiug had also a po¬ 
litical imporlance, for the nobility, hitherto exempt, from all <'Us(ouisaml taxes, 
had here lo renounce their privileges and take thidnidgc loll <m ‘dinar maiden 
shoulders,” Hungary was to be drawmin to the comimux'c of the world, Inn* 
products wer(‘. lo appear in the world’s marked. Intedlcclual ami ennununical 
progress was the more iuM*dful in order Diat the fortngn uoti<nis concerning 
capitalists and workmen, which were tlnm invuiding tlu^, country uuhiudmxHl, 
might not endanger the iinlopeinhmce and cffoi’ts of the mil ion. We cannot 
command history to stand Btill. The past is gone by; kd us go forward! ” is 
the essence of his teaching. 

The success of this energy show's that public spirit, existed in the country 
and only needed a leader to enable it to take efiVrt.. From 1830 tbedicldbl - 
lowed the path of reform unceasingly; the resistance of llH‘gov<U’mucut and of 
the upper house was overcome. Only in 1837 canu', a <‘ounlc!* blow, \vb<m the 
government attacked the freedom of the press and of spmsdi. At. that lime 
Louis Kossuth, the editor of the first j)arlianuudary ga'/cll<\ n.ml Barcm Nicho¬ 
las Wesseleuyi, a friend and travelling compauion'of Sz/'chciiyi and an imp(‘t.- 
uous champion of pea^sant emancipation, wer<5 thrown into prison, d'hc diet 
of 1839-1840 took cognisance of the matter and the government ha.d to releasi^ 
the prisoners. Thiswjis mainly owing to Francis Defik, the leader of the 
Bidndetafel The burdens of the pejiKants were', regulated and diminished, the 
grievances of the Protestants adjusted, the Magyar tongue was recognised and 
introduced as the state language. 

Up till this epoch the national movement had folhnvcd a uniform cours<x 
The diet occupied itself mainly with political (piestions; in it. the opposition 
was pre-eminent, whilst S 26 ch 6 iyi turned his attention to social and <*coaomi- 
eal matters and carefully avoided any encounter with the government, But 
although by diverse paths, both aimed at the same goal, dliis unity had its 
fmit. Hnngarian literature then matured her first. nmstcrpicccH. The idea 
that Hungary is once more to win for herself a place anmng the nations is the 
main theme; and Ydrdsmarty’s poem Sz6zat, the appropriate national anthem 
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of Hungary, is the poetical expression of the hope and fear which filled men’s 
minds at the time- Men began to believe in the future of Hungary, and even 
^ foreign countries began to give sympathetic attention to this movement. But 
in proportion as the movement grew, as its results and obje(5tH bc(aimo evi¬ 
dent, the dangers which threatened it luiiltipliod. 

Will not a free Hungary, intellectually and economically iiKh^pendcnt and 
devoted to progress, endeavour to loose the bonds which attach her to Austria 
and which are in many respects so oppressive and even degrading*? Will she 
not, reviving her ancient traditions, set herself against the dynasty*? Sz6" 
chenyi, loyal and devoted to his king from the crown of his head to tlm sole 
of his foot, attempted to banish this doubt by saying that tlu^ intmestsof Hun¬ 
gary and her king were in reality the same, and that her close union with the 
whole iiionarchy and her political position weix^ the first coasidm'ations. But 
centuries of struggle had accumulated so much distrust iu governnumt and 
people alike, that even a SziSchfmyi could not entirely tUssipate it. 

The other dangers were still nearer and more tlireatening. As is well 
known, Hungary is inlxabited not by Hungarians alone. Hitherto property, 
intelligence, and political rights ha<l been almost exclusiviily iu the hands of 
the Magyars, and the best strength of the rcvSt of the population luwl joined 
with them iu order to acquire some influence. Thi^ emancipation of the peas¬ 
ants, the representation of the people must change rdl this. Groats, Oermans, 
Slovaks, and Eximanians together were superior iu point of uumbcirs. Would 
not these peoples regard the supremacy of the Magyar languagt^ as an iexpres¬ 
sion, would they not endeavour to develop their own nationalities indepen¬ 
dently*? The Croats were already stirring; amongst both northern and south¬ 
ern Slavs signs of Panslavism appeared; in a word, simultaneously wii.h the 
acquisition of freedom, the problem of nationalities rose into promimmee. 
This Sz6ch6uyi foresaw, and he also indicahMl tJie way to ineid, it. A voidance 
of all violence and oppression, and on tlu^ other hand the <lev(^iopm<mt of 
Hungary both intellectually and economically, in order to pr<\serv(% and in¬ 
crease her traditional preponderance, must, in his opinion, lead to the calming 
of antagonisms and reconcile the other inhabitantH with the dominant nation. 

Every better Hungarian helps the cause—every worse one repids and makcB 
enemies,” was his watchword. He also hoped for magyarisation, but in the 
most ideal fashion, through intellectual and material and lilxual labour, un¬ 
ceasingly continued- 

It is easy to sketch the fairest plans; to execute and give h'giU form to th(‘ 
idea is harder; but the hardest of all is to transform and guide, th<^ worhl of 
ideas, the whole being of a nation. This SzxVhdnyi had to learn by expm*i- 
ence. After the first successes, after the high-soaring cxpeidations.'his fore¬ 
sight, his carefully considered schemes appeared at fault.. IHiat (dieir mulcr 
standing could not master the passions rooted in the di^epcst rcccssi^s of Bu*, 
soul, the impulse towards immediate poasessioii of Ihe object: a:imed at. And 
this impulse found a powerful leader in Louis Kosautli. Aftm- lus ritcasi^ 
from prison, Kossuth founded a newspaper and preached the gospid of nt'orm 
with glowing enthusiasm, with allthc ornaments of his languagi^ and all the 
methods of appealing to the imagination which his rhetoric eommandiKl. Br/o 
cheuyi found himself obliged to stand forward, not jigainst the policy, l)ut 
against the tactics of the tribune of the people. The first champion of lUnnoc,- 
i^y, the poor ^vocate and newspaper writer continued to hold his own in the 
literary contest against the high-born aristocrat, the great man whom ho him- 
self called the greatest of the Hungarians.” 

It was, however, sonaething more than a personal antagonism, than the 
difference of position and temperament, which separated the two founders of 
modern Hungary from each other. Bz4ch6nyi, who hjid seen his country so 
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weak and had watched every sign of life with sneh anxious nhVetiou, looked 
upon internal peace as the first necessity, ^'in order that the ( inyw^ed might 
unfold itself into a mighty oak." It wjw for this retwou thati lu^ so j(Mdously 
guarded the public opinion which he liinl created, foi' this thali he sought U) 
avoid any collision with the dynasty, Kossuth, on the coui rary, iirwhom the 
traditions of the old struggle for lil)erty were iMivived, ladadd with confidence 
the progress of his nation and was conviuced lhati it luusti lay ludd on every 
source of power which the constitution offered. If the ex<u’(ds(‘- ()r legal rights 
should meet with resistance, he relied on the good eause, on the enthiisuism, 
on the patriotic sentiment of Hungary. Bzeehdnyi tleclarcMl with pixfphetic 
disex^rnment that this course would only Iciwl to nwohllhm, tio tlie endangtudng 
of all that had been won, to inevitsiblc deteiti; bull his Oiwsaudra (u'ies were 
lost in air. It wfis not only the youth and the women who appljuukal Kos¬ 
suth; the most earnest men of the opposition, Dedk and *\V<*sseItmyi amongst 
them, took part with him. Szdchduyi was left alom^ and a.s lh(^ young aris¬ 
tocracy were uniting to form a new party, that of cwndiious progress, and the 
government, under the inlluence of the chancellor, (lounl. (3(Mn'g<^ Appouyi, 
showed itself well disposed towards economical reforms, In^ approached the 
government, undertook the inaimgement of the department( of <*.ommtiuication, 
and devoted liis energies to the great work of regnlalhig th(^ <*.ourHC of the 
Theiss and its tributaries. 

Economical questions still further cmbittercwl t.h<^ ant^igonism on (uther side. 
Sz4oh6nyi desired to make the development of agricult.un'i and catriev- I'aising the 
first consideration; Kossuth, to render sissishinw U> trade ami inchmtry, which 
had hitherto been neglected and sliilled by the Austrian Hyslem of customs. 
We see that in this Sz6ch6nyi was still conH(n'vativ<s, in ke(q>ing lamhs! pix)p- 
erty in view and going out of the way of a collision with Austrisi; whih^ Kos¬ 
suth attacked the customs tariff, and through it tht^. supremacy of Austriau 
industries, and at the same time wished tomuiuire iulluencc^ fcir the', dcnnoca’atic} 
sections of the population who dwelt in thc^ ent ies. tJu(h‘.r his guidam‘c\ the 
“protective union" came into existence in IHU, its mesnhers pledging them¬ 
selves to employ only articles of home manufacture. 


The opposition, united against the govenuneut., was howewer divided on 
the important question of the future form of the mlmiuist^ratiom Kossuth 
wished to preserve the comitat as the best support- of the <*.onsritut ion, while 
the young energies, the doctrinaires, including Baron Jos<q)h Hdtvds and the 
great writer, Baron Sigmund Kemdny, mw the abuses of th<^ old s<df-mlmiuis- 
Ration, and thought to secure the power of the state and with it, the future of 
the natmn by means of centralisation after a French pat-tern and l)v a rosponsi- 
ble parliamentary government The attacks which, in order to givt^ a maior- 
ity in the diet, the Apponyi government made on self-administration endeared 
the lattor still more to the opposition. In the diet- of 1847, whl<ii King Ferdi- 

Btogarian language, the opposition hml a majority; 
Kossuth, deputj^or the Pest comitat, wjis its riHwgnisiH^ lemler. il»e d(d>a<cs 
for the most part turned on the illegal infiuenee of the government on the 
comitot, an influence which the opposition wished by all means t o make im- 


Q ^ political life whiesh had develoiied here, where 

fiia ^ complete intellectual marasmus prevailed. Ami, into 

S bombshell the news 

nf tUft m Pans, of the rising in Italy, of the awakening 

bureauemrv^it^Of the Holy Alliance, and with it the narrow 
bur^ucracy and Metteruich^s absolutism, was nearing its end. 

'^^’^ved that the diet 

snoma soucit the king to appoint a parliamentary government, but at the 
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same time to give Austria also a constitution. The future of dynasty 
might rest on the most secure basi^s—that of liberty. By tliis B.oHSut h wished 
to put an end to the contrast between absolutist Austria aixl cotislitut-ional 
Hungary, the relation which*Sz6ch6nyi denominated “the mix(Hl marriage"; 
he wished to secure Hungary’s statutory independence, but in no e-aM(^ to s(bver 
the tie which bound Hungary to the dynasty and Austria. Tim. (vsliates ac¬ 
cepted the motion unanimously, the magnates huug ba(dc, llu^ government 
meditated dismissing the diet. The rising in Vienna on Mar<’h i3th, in con¬ 
sequence of which Metternioh was forced to fly, the eommoiion in I\^st on 
March 15th, and the revolution in Milan, soon put an end to hesitations. 
Austria received a constitution and Hungary her hrst independt^iit ministry. 

The new government, headed byOount Louis Batthydnyi, included tJie la^st 
names ill the country: Sz6ch6iyi, Bedk, Kossuth, Edtvds. rrinc(‘.J*aul Kster- 
hd-zy, the lirst nobleman of the realm, was aiipointed as ministiu* at. th<*/ eourii to 
manage the relations with Austria. The diet at once hurried through the most 
pressing reforms—the union with Transylvania, popular represmitaiion, uni¬ 
versal liability to taxation, the abolition of serfdom with compe nsation l.o the 
landowners, the abolition of ecclesiastical tithes, equality of rights for all 
Christian denominations, state control of the universities, and a nat ional guard 
The programme of the patriots was carried out to a great extent as t5z<V*h6nyi 
had always dreamed, the greatest change liad been peacefully com])lctrul with¬ 
out a drop of blood being shed. Universal rejoicing greeted t.he king when 
he came to Pressburg to confirm the new laws on the ilth of April, which was 
now to be celebrated as the national festival. The nobility, wliiiii ol its own 
accord joined with the nation, had renounced gi*eat privileges, and assumed 
great burdens, deserves the gratitude of every friend of mankind. 

Thus the Hungarian renascence had attained its goal; the nation’s unwea¬ 
ried labour had borne fruit. Hungary, by her own effortiH, wit.houti and in 
spite of her government, had become a free, independent, progressivt^ sbite. 
The new blossoming of her literature, the interest in art and Hci(uice, the sym¬ 
pathy with the prevailing ideas of the century gave hope of a fair futaius when 
fresh complications again hazarded everything. 

The Vienna court had indeed yielded to the pressure of oircumstauces, bujli 
it was not willing permanently to resign the influence it ha,d hitherto exer¬ 
cised on the finances and army of HungaiT', The refusal of the Hungarian 
government to tahe over a part of the national debt furth(u* strengthcuuMl Ihe 
antagonism. It was not possible to come forward openly, it was enongh to 
stir lip nationalist feeling. The Croats under their now ban Freiherr della- 
chich, the Serbs under the patriarch Bajac.Mch, and later on the ItumauiauH 
in Transylvania yefused to acknowledge the new government. The ixmefits 
of the new laws vt^ere not considered; a racial war with all its horrors was on 
the point of breaking out On the lOih of June King Ferdinand did iiid<wd 
condemn the attitude of the ban and summoned the Croats to uckuowledg(^ i he 
Hungarian ministry, but the int.rigues did not cease, and Hungary Imd td pre¬ 
pare to defend herself against internal foes. It was at this lime that the lirst 
ten Hon \"dd battalions were organised. 

The ministry remained loyal and hoped to persuade the king t o come in 
person to his faithful country of Hungary, But the conviction that the rcMs 
were receiving support from the government, and even from certain mcmljers 
of the dynasty, continually gained ground. On the 11th of July the diet, 
speech by Kossuth, granted two hundred thousand men and 
4.^,000,000 gulden for the defence of the country. Negotiations were entered 
into, it was hoped that peace might yet be preserved on the basis of t he laws; 
but when the king dismissed the deputation from the diet without any sat.is- 
faction, when, on the 9th of September, Jellaohxch crossed the Brave at the 
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head of a great araiy, when the lUnehwath m Vieiinsv, in ^vhich the Hhivn were 
m the majority, refused to reeeivt*. the Hmigarijuus Ihen even th<^. nuwt |hw)‘ 
ably disposed were forced to realise, that' tht^ only ehoiee hiy belMcen the <50W- 
iurdly abandonment of their privii<‘g<^H mid nrmeil resislmn'e, 

Never perhaps in tln^ course of history was a lhoroughl> hyal people 
driven into revolution in sueh a wsiy aw was now tin' lliionnrian nidiom 
cMuyi’s powerful mind gave way nuder the wtriiiu of this hn'iieh Indweeu king 
and people. He was taken, a li\ hig ruin, to the Innatir asylum at. Dfibliog, 
where he survived during twelve years <»f insanity. In Heptmnlu'r the, minis¬ 
try resigned; the king’s representative, tin', palatine arehduke Bleplnni, <|uiited 
the country; Jellaehieh advaneed on Uudap<‘Hl. dlnni the iliet, appointed a 
commiasiou of which Kossuth was tln^ soul, and the d(*ath slruggh^ of Hunga¬ 


rian liberty began. 

In these gloomy days Ko.sHuth’s tiery elocpieiu'e, his eonvietion of the just 
cause of Hungary, his ceaseless activity, the eharm of bis person snpport<Hl 
the self-reliance and courage of thepeophs 'The eountry !»eea.nie, a. military 
camp, Jellachich driven ba<*k HScpt<mil)er inarched on Vienna. The 

October rising in Vienna assisted Hungary In gain lime. Then followed the 
abdication of the emperor Ferdinand sunl the aeetwioii <d’ Francis dos<*ph I 
(December 2nd, 1848) w'hom the Hungarian (li<4, however, <U<1 not reeognine 
asking, Every loophole for reaching an undm\staiuling was refuseil and in 
theinidclleof December the main army of Austria' under Prince WiiHliw'hgnitz 
marched to subject Hungary, The Honv<'d army sufferml reverses; in the 
beginuingof 1849 Budapest fell into tin*! po\v<»r of the <mmny, 4’he diet lle<l to 
Debreczen. To its envoys, who endeavoured to trisU, tin* prinee gave, the 
famous answer that he did not treat with reliels, Windisehgriitz <leeined 
the campaign ended and occupied himself with tln^ inev <»rganiwUiou of the 
country. 

But Gorgeyhad led his army northw^ard to the mountains; the valiant 
'Bern, iu whos<^ forcivs the poet ITtof was lighling, maintained liimwdf in 
Transylvania, in the south Dainjanie.s (hdVatt^il the Herlw, and beyoiul the 
Theiss Kossuth organised the army of tlu^ people*. From March the, Hunga¬ 
rians, under the leadership of Gdrgey, Da'injanicH, and Klapka, look theolTem 
sive. In April Windischgriitz was driven back to Pre.sslmrg, ami a(. the same 
time Bern in Transylvania defeated the Austrians, and the ItuHsiauH who hml 
come to their assistance. Besides the tortrews of Ituda, d’mneH\'ii.r, Arml, and 


D6va, only the western borders were now in th<^ power <4* Austria. Hnder 
the impression made by Windisciigriite’s advance, tlie court. l;a<l dissolvial the 
Beichsrath iu Kremsier and had annoumuKl the grant, of a const it ut ion in 
which Hungary appearsi merely as a crown domain. Under Hm impnwion of 
the Hungarian victories the assembly at Debree.zen, on KtiHSUtlPs motion, 
declared "the dethronement of the Habsburg Lorraine dymwly (April bilh, 
1849). ICossuth, who appeared as the incarnation of the revolutitm, wtis 
elected governor. The form of government was not. determined, Imt. a st rong 
republican party was established. The (‘apture- of BmhuK'st. by (tdrgcy (May 
21st, 1849) placed the cause of Hungary at its zeniUn 
^ It had thus been shown that even with tln^ helj) of the mdionaliticH Aus- 
tria could not master the Hmiganau movement, d'his induced Urn emperor 
Francis Joseph to accept Eussian intervention, which had .ilrendy litMm 
oftered. One hundred and sixty thousand KuBsians under Prinee Paskevitch 
crossed the Carpathian passes; from the east anoth(*r PuHsi^m army under 
LMers broke into Transylvania, and from the west, I taynan, the mastee of the 
^nauce, led the main Austrian army against the great fortrecK of K^madrom. 
Htmgaij’ would scarcely have been able to raaist sueh overwindmiug oddn even 
under the most favourable conditions, but now in addition the disunioii 1)0 
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line of the Waag towards KomArom, and after several battles turned t(» meet 
the Bussians. Haynau |)rea8ed inxpetuously forward, oeciiided Budapest and 
Szeged, and at Temesvdr defeated Beni, wiio wjis hurrying up from Transyl¬ 
vania. Tile diet had ilod to Arad; thither Gorgey also betook liimsiilf. Here 
Kossuth laid down the government, and Gorgey became dietati'r with the de¬ 
sign of surrendering to the Eussians- The capitulation fol!(>w(Ml at Vihlgos on 
the X3th of -August. At the end of Septeinber Klapka surremhired Koiiiaroiu: 
the war was at an end; Hungary lay vaiupiished at the feet of the czar. 

Into the soldier's place stepped the hangman. On the (Jth of October tXie 
execution of thirteen HonvM generals took place at Arad ami that, of ttouut. 
Battliy^nyi in Best. Gorgey was ])ardoned at; the instance of thecaar, and 
spent eighteen years in continement iu GarintUia. IBi lost more than his life: 
the comiilaint of t reachery was imwie against him, clouding tilu*. imunoiy of tiis 
earlier heroism, and it was reserved for a later generatrion to (hanonstraie the 
truth of the verdict which even then Bismarck pjissed on him, t hat, not l>rib- 
ery, but the percei)lion that it would be useless to prolong t he stiaigghb had 
induced him to lay down his arms. - Kossuth, Bern, and tnost of the ministers 


found an asylum iu Turkey, while officerH and otlicials were thrown into pris¬ 
on by hundreds or enrolled as common soldiers. Haynau, as the emperor’s 
alter ego, went to work with a savagery which recalls the liussia,u (loings in 
Poland. There seems to have been no idea that the Hungarian nation wtmld 
yet have to bo reckoned with. 

Hungary seemed to be lost: aceording to the vu*ws of 1 Ik‘ Vi<‘,nm‘sc states¬ 
men, she was to become a mere name, to sink into a pro\Tnco of th<"i gimli 
unified Austria. A dumb, deathly stilineas broodtMl on tlu^. batiks of the 
Danube and the Theiss, and with restrained fury in its hc^art. tih(*i nati'on en¬ 
dured its fate. And yet the victims had not fallen iu vain. T’lie givat wttrld 
to which Bz6ch^nyi and Voroamarty had appealed followcMl the. evcMils of the 
war with the closest attention. The people that could light, t.hus for freedom 
and life seemed worthy of independence. Kossuth wfifl hailed in England and 
America, not only as a great orator, but also as the represent.a(.ive of lilwrty 
and modern ideas. 


at ail earlier time Kinsky had followed Caraffa, so now afUn* Haynaii’s 
reign of terror came the system of Bach, the Austrian minister, wdio was anx¬ 
ious by any means to incorporate Hungary with Austria, Tlie whoie admin¬ 
istration was germanised, the constitution <lestroyed, Sin^eral pi*oviiiccs were 
cut olT from the kingdom, fii the time of the emperor Joseph eeiitira.lisat.ion 
under the banner of humanity and progress advanced against. th<^ a.ui.i(iua.ted 
Hungarian constitution. But now the const.itution of IS-IH might. conUud. evmi 
the most liberal, wdiilst absolutism not only oppressiid the nation but. was also 
an enemy to all intellectual cult.ure. And when Baeh v(mt.nr(Ml to point to 
the results of his system, it wiis Sz^chdnyi who, from his solit-tuhi a.t. Diibli ng, 
111 lus View, which appeared anonymously in Loudon, laid bare the weak¬ 
nesses and illusions of the bureaucracy supported by gendarmes. The (uu 
peror of Austria, he wrote, can no more be ruler of Hungary both by right and 
might than a man can be at once the father and spouse of the same temahs 
In these years of trial our nation wms animated by the memory of the great 
struggle, and literature made the nourishing of patriotism its chief object. 
At this tune Jdnos Arany wrote his epics on Attila and the Huns and oil the 
brilliant and ehivalric epoch of Louis the Great. Maurii^e Jdkai by his ro¬ 
mances depicting all the beautiful traits o£ Hungarian lif(^ made their own 
country dear and valued by all. As liberty had once united the whole peo¬ 
ple, so now did the common oppression. Parties, orders, denominations, and 
even nationalities were welded together far more than they had ever been be- 
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fore. ^^Our nation, onr language, hIiowh fairer bloHHoin rr<Mu (lji,y to day,” 
one wrote in 1859. The groat work of the lawH of 18 tK, the r(9<mo of Iho 
serfs, the universal liability tA> taxation, was luainta-inod by tlu^ ali(ni rule 
Tlie removal of the customs in regard to Atistrijl? was tairned to tiu^, Uidvantage 
of material into’ests. The regulation (d’ the course of tin's 'rindss wits also con¬ 
tinued. The population, the prosperity, increas<Hl apa<H^ the san¬ 

guinary nor the peaceful work of tiie Vienna eabinch could (uipph', tlie vitality 
of Hungary. Only one safeguard seemed lost^ - tii-ust in the ri^cu*, loyalty. 
Men plac(id their hopes in Kossuth, and ovory polititnil complicat ion was con¬ 
sidered from the standpoint of whether iti might, not (‘.all forth tln^ outbreak of 
a new and successful revolution. When tln^ Austrian army was d(^^Va,t,ed in 
Italy, in 1859, the court fear(Hl a. gtmeral rising with the support of Na])oleon 
in and Victor Emmanuel. Besides, there was no uhmh^ popular name in 
Hungary than that of Garibaldi. Many pat.ihds k(^pt up (9os(^ ndatiou with 
Kossuth and the emigration. 

In th(3se circumstances and umhsr the pr(Hsur(U)f grt^ati fmancial 'linicultics, 
the emperor Francis Joseph, who had meantime ripcuied into manhood, set 
about the heavy task of remochdiiig t.he monarchy, d’he Oetolxu* diploma of 
1860 had at least restored the old comitat eonsth.ut ion, and the csn-oimlioti diet 
was summoned for the spring of 18(>1. In it two parth^s stood facung (Mich 
other: the one did not acknowledge the chang(^ of rnhhrs (9lV(9('d in 1848; 
the other, under the leadership of Francis Ihuik, di^sircMl, hi'sl. of all, the 
restoration of the statutory continuity (Iteehtmmfbhidtai) Ixh'oJH^ iti would m^go- 
tiate. The ITebruary patent of 18(>I, wliich again proclainu'd a. unilied Aub- 
tria, made the union yet more onerous. In thati gloomy tinn^, whim many 
looked for the recovery of freedom by arnuMl forem and foreign aHsmtaneti, 
this great man appeared as the incarnation of law, of the natumal constnenee. 
When the negotiations failed in their ohjcH't and in July thc! dii'i. wiis dis¬ 
solved, he declared the nation waw imdy to endure a liltii'> longin' rather than 
give up its rights; “for what viohuKse siuzcs om bo won l)ac.k at' a favourabk^ 
opportunity, but when a nation ilsiilf surrenders anything feu' tlu', sake af 
avoiding trouble its recovery is alway.s ditlieult and doubtful. llnis Bchmer- 
ling’s endeavour to incorporate Hungai'y under consth.utlonal forms once 
more suffered shipwreck. Even in tlic Vienna Itoicdisralh itself inlhiential 


voices svere raised in favour of Hungary's rights. 

After thenrowommi and the fall of Schmerling, the mnpiwor, acting under 
the inffuence of HeAk's famous “Eastor h’ittor,” again immmoned liu 3 dii^t in 
the autumn of 1865, in^ order to prepare the AusgknGu Framas Jost^ph 
was determined to conciliate the nation; besides tlui lessons of hist.ory, the 
great interest of his noble consort, the empicss Elir 4 ibct.h, had an immense 
inflnencAi on his decision. But the complete restoration of iho eonstit.ution of 
1848 encountered great obstacles. Neither the position of (hi^ monarchy as a 
gre^t power nor the rule of the dynasty was held to b<‘. if Hungary, 
united with Austria merely by a personal union, was tK> hav<^ her ai'my at 
her own disposal. The commission of the diet dis(3usscnl with great earnest¬ 
ness the question of how the foreign affairs and military forccw of the mon¬ 
archy might be ordered in common without t.ouching the Bclf-govcjrnmeut of 
Hungary. In this discussion Beak's knowledge and judgmenti gav(^ him great 
weight, and the report which served for the groundw(*rk of the Ausgleich is 
chiefly his work. But before the diet could discuss this report, there broke 
out the great war against Prussia and Italy, in which, Hungary, not yet 
conciliated, could not participate in a whole-hearted fashion. 

The intimate connection between the development of Hungary and that of 
the general situation of Europe, but especially between Hungary and German 
unity, IS unmistakable. So long as Austria stood at the head of Germany, so 
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long as the house of Habsburg possessed the highest tiihj of Ciuistciulom, it 
was almost inevitable that the idea of the empire sliould play the chief role in 
all political calculations, that Hungary should he siibordinalt^tl to this idea, and 
fhat everything possible shoiiKl be done to germanisc^ her. But when in 1B4H 
the union of Germany under the Prussian hegemony began, this id(‘.a lost 
much of its force. The thought that the dynasty driven out of (Jerniany must 
seek for its support in Hungary undoubtedly play^l a great part in liossuih\s 
policy. Tim idea was not yet ripe. Austria recovered her inlluence in Ger¬ 
many, and in connection with this the germanisation of Hungary under 
Schwarzeuberg, Bach, and Schmerliug began anew. 

But now, when the battle of Kdinggriitz put an end to all tlio dri^ams of 
Austrian supremacy, when Venice, the last remains of the Austria/u ])oss(\SHions 
in Italy,‘had to be given up, when the ancient imperial idea with all ils claims 
on world-rule was borne to the grave—the future of the dynasty and the 
position of the monarchy as a power rested on the (‘.onciliation of Hungary 
and the development of her strength. Austria having again iKxioino (‘,onsti" 
tutional, free Hungary could renew lier alliance with her. The Ausgleicih was 
effected, and it was a great turning point, the end of evil days and t he plcxlge 
of a better future, when Francis Joseph and Elizabeth wei'O crowned with all 
the solemnities of ancient ceremonial on the 8th of June, 18()7. 

A few” mouths before this a responsible ministry had btien appointed for 
Hungary. At its head stood Count Julias Andrtoy, who had taken part in 
the revolution, emigrated, and, returning, luid joined wilh Dedk, who called 
him a providential statesman. He had soon won and jusHded the nnmarch’s 
full confidence without sacrificing his popxilarity. In 1868 an arraugnunent 
was made with Croatia, by which the internal administrallon, the Judicial and 
educational departments of the neighbouring districts were pla<!<‘<l under the 
autonomous government of that province. The main tasks for* the govern¬ 
ment and the Dedk party were and long remained the defence of t-hc? Ausgleich 
against the very numerous opposition which saw in it a rest riction of liici rights 
of Hungary, and the revision of the financial and military institiUtions wduch 
were the outcome of the Ausgleich. The new burdens, tJic necessity of se.t- 
ting aside money for the construction of railways, as well as a certain want of 
sound judgment in public economy, soon made it necessary to raise kmns and 
brought the state finances into disorder. To cure this the leader of tlie oi>P^>” 
sition, Kolomau Tisza, went over with the greater part of hia followers ttv the 
government party, which now (1874) assumed the name of the ^Milxu’aU^ 
party, which it still bears. Tisza succeeded in remaining fiftcioi yi^ars at thc^ 
helm and in bringing the finances into order, in which task the lin'an<*e iniuiH- 
ters Sz411 and Wekerle rendered good service. 

Count Andiaissy had also made his inthience felt in tilie domain of foreign 
policy. In the time of the Franeo-Geiman war he was in favour of the pres¬ 
ervation of neutrality. When in Austria, under the govermnenti of Count 
Hohenwart, the Slavs attained to rule and the Czechs canu^ feirward wit.h 
great demands, he contended against federalism asenda,ngeriug the Ausgkdch, 
and obtained the dismissal of Hohenwart. In 1871 he himself assumed 
the conduct of foreign affairs. He it was who gave the policy of the incuu 
archyits eastern direction, carried out the occupation of Bosnia an<l lle.rze- 
govina, and in 1879 concluded the alliance with Germany againsti Russia which 
has ever since subsisted. Since the Bosnian c^impaign nothing hm disturbed 
the external peace of the monarchy. The i^elatious of the nation to ils truly 
constitutional ruler have remained untroubled, and the lov<^ of th<^ i>eople for 
its king has been exhibited on every occasion—in a particularly nfimtiim 
manner on the sudden death of the heir to the throne, Rudolf, and at, the mur¬ 
der of Queen Elizabeth. The increasing confusion in Aust ria has scan-ely 




Deen aDie to produce any effect on Hungary; it Sias luo’cly r(niLdorea more 
difficult tlic renewal of tlie Ausgleidi and the comnuircial treaty. 

First the political struggle and then the linan(‘,ijd Hituation hindc'red reformy 
and Tisza’s motto was Qiueta 71071 7)iovere. K(werth(‘Jess, the <'\*er-iti<Tea8iiig 
difficulties in the siffiere of legislaiiou (ioucerniiig marriage iinally n<H!(‘HBit4ite(i 
a radical reform of church i)olicy, whi(di was (nirried out umUn’ ih<‘. Wekerle 
niinislry (1892-1894), after a s<‘A'ere couh^st. Under the suecciHling Ihtisffy 
mmisti'y the Hungarian state made great) progw^ss, but the ]'arHameniaj*y 
absolutism which he exercised brought on a parliamentary revolution, to which 
he succumbed. Ilis successor, Koloman Szdl, made a compact with the party 
of the minority, and in accordance with this introduced purity of <iIectionB 
and the jurisdiction of the curia (supiome csonrtof jnst'i<5(*.) in <^l(Hjtim’al 
tious. The many necessary reforms of the a(lminiHt)ration, as w<4! as the lu«ih 
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fruit; that of Sz<Sch4nyi towards the social development of the nation Htill 
waits for its continuator. Equality of political rights has been obtaiiuMi, but 
a wide gulf still divides the ruling and lower sections of society; for a great, 
prosperous, cultured burgher class, which may constitute the kernel of the 
nation, has not yet been entirely developed. It is upon thiB"-“Upon how it 
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t lathe, G, Uei tzbcrg vaui audero). 
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erick II, established a balance of power between Austria and Prussia, and 
definitely removed the latter from the ranks of middle states of Germany. 
Saxony and Hanover, her north German neighbours and hitherto her rivals, 
and Bavaria, whose ruler had reached out his hand towards the imperial 
crown, withdrew without territorial gain from the struggle for the dominions 
left by the last of the Habsburgs; the thongIits of aggrandisement these mid¬ 
dle states had cheri^ed w'ere all alike frustrated, whether their greedy eyes 
had been cast ou the Austrian or on the Prussian frontier. Except for the 
loss of Silesia, Maria Theresa maintained possession of her ancestral heritage; 
and, after the episode of the Wittclsbach Empire, she won back the highest 
temporal dignity in Christendom for her husband, Francis of Lorraine. But 
without Silesia, she said, the imperial crown was not worth wearing; for 
Austria, once thrust forth from Silesia, had thenceforth but one foot in 
Germany. 

The desire of regaining Silesia and restoring Austria’s unquesrioned supe¬ 
riority to a dangerous rival was the motive which actuated Kaunitz, the 
Austrian chancellor, in his project of overthrowing Prussia by means of a 
coalition of the great continental powers and reducing her territory to the 
Brandenburg possessions, which were all she had owned at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. The attempt proved abortive. In the Seven Years’ 
War, Frederick the Great, allied with England and the neighbouring electorate 
of Hanover, then subject to the British crown, warded off the attacks of the 
Austrians, French, and Russians, of the Swedes and the imperialist forces. 
He issued from the great struggle without loss of territory, and with his 
power and prestige in Europe so greatly enhanced that nine years later he was 
able to win a fresh province for his kingdom by diplomatic action alone, with¬ 
out recourse to arms. Through the instrumentality of PrnMa the dissensions 
between Russia and Austria, which appeared as if they must lead to a fresh 
outbreak of war, were adjusted in 1772 by an agreement at the expense of 
Poland, in spite of the fact that Russia would faiu have kept Poland undivided 
under her own hegemony. West Prussia, the district about the lower Vistula 
and the ancient colony of the knights of the Teutonic order, which Frederick 
II thus withdrew from the Russian sphere of influence^ was inhabited by a 
population in which the German element preponderated; while Galicia,* which 
fell to Austria as her share in the partition, had a population of Poles and 
Ruthenians- Thus again the dominion of the. Habsburgs lost its hold upon 
Germany, while the realm of the Hohenzollems forfeited nothing of its purely 
German character. 

Frederick II did not aim at obtaining a commanding position in Germany 
nor at wearing: the imperial crown. The extension of his territory seemed to 
him a more important matter than the acquisition of an empty title; for to 
such tnaignificance had the imperial dignity sunk in the ancient empire. His 
Fursteribun^ of princes) of 1785, an association which he formed with 

a number of estates of the empire, had not the reform of the empire for its 
object, but was designed (in view of the renewal of the old alliance between 
Austria and Russia) to act as a check on the policy of Joseph II, which aimed 
at territorial expansion in Germany and at the enhancement of the authority 
of the imperial government. Thus, as early as 1778, Frederick had success¬ 
fully combated, sword in hand, the intention of the court of Vienna to annex 
Bavaria. The union of Bavaria and Anstria—which Maria Theresa had tried 
to effect in 1743, during the war with Charles VII, the emperor of the Wittels- 
bach line—would not only have amply indemnified Austria for the loss of 
Silesia, but would have furnished her with a compact territorial sovereignty 
in south Germany. This would inevitably have rendered the differences be¬ 
tween north and south, and in most cases the differences between religioua 
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confessions, more marked than ever; the dualism of Germany would have 
>^n perpetuated, and the accession of the commonwealths of southwest 
Germany to the federated states of the north, which actually took place in 
T871, would in all likelihood have been forever beyond hope. 

A fresh outburst of hostilities between the two great German powers, 
which seemed imminent after the death of Frederick the Great and Joseph II, 
was prevented by the Convention of Beichenbach (1790). Aud preseutly, 
for the first tiine in half a century, an alliance was concluded between the two 
ancient adversaries. Their common opposition to the French Bevolution led 
the armies of the emperor Francis and King Frederick William II across the 
Bhine. The disastrous result of the military operations against revolutionary 
France resulted in a vehement outburst of the (luarrel they had so lately laid 
aside; and at the Peace of Bdle (1795) Frederick William II broke with his 
ally. Prussia found ample compensation for the cession of her far from exten¬ 
sive possessions on the left bank of the Bhine in the secularisation of spiritual 
principalities and (to the great detriment of the national character of the Ger¬ 
man state) in the larger Slavonic domains, inclusive of Warsaw, the capital, 
which fell to her share in the second and third partitions of Poland. At the 
Pea(^ of Lun^ville Austria again received none but non-German provinces— 
Yenice, Istria, and Dalmatia—iu indemnification for the loss of Belgium and 
Lombardy. 

Inspired with inexpugnable mutual distrust, Austria and Prussia entered 
upon a fresh struggle with France independently of one another, while the 
crumbling Holy Bonian Empire of the German nation, thoroughly subjugated 
by the conqueror and heir of the French Bevolution, gave xfiaee to a Ehenish 
confederation under the protection of France. By the Peace of Tilsit Freder¬ 
ick William III of Prussia lost all his dominions west of the Elbe and the 
greater part of the Polish acqxxisitions of his two predecessors, and in two wars 
the house of Austria lost the Tyrol, its possessions in Swabia, Venice, and the 
whole seaboard of Illyria and Istria, together with part of Carinthia and 
Garniola, 

The comradediip of Austrians and Prussians in the war of Liberation 
waged by all Europe against Napoleon, and the memory of the evils that had 
accrued to both nations from their long quarrel, threw the antagonism be¬ 
tween them into the background during the epoch of peace inaugurated by the 
Vienna Congress of 1815. Prussia’s policy turned aside (as we all know) 
from the traditions of Frederick the Great. On more than one notable occa¬ 
sion, Frederick William III, Hardenberg the chancellor, and (to an even 
greater extent) his successors in office, made Prussia’s lino of action in the 
affairs of Germany subservient to the point of view of Austrian policy. At 
the instigation of Austria, who scorned to resume the imperial dignity offered 
^ Congress of Vienna, instead of accepting the Prussian proi)osal8, 

wmch aimed at the establishment of a strong executive government, gave the 
imw Germany the form of a very loose confederation. In this arrangement 
the interests of the middle states, who would have liked best to combine in a 
separate confederation and so form a “ third Germany ’’independent of the two 
great powers, were at one with the policy of the Hofburg at Vienna. Prus¬ 
sia ultimately assented (as Wilhelm von Humboldt, the Prussian plenipoten- 

^ solution which did not answer to her expectations, rather 
than forego the creation of a national Germany in any form. On the other 
hand, Prince Metternich, the Austrian chancellor, regarding the matter from 
his^ own point of view, even after the lapse of forty years (in a memoir 
written in 1855) speaks of the solntion of the German question provided by 
the Sundesacte (act of confederation) as ^*the only one at anytime conceivable 
in principle or feasible in practice.” 



Title courts of Vienna and Berlin were Btrengmened iii the conviction of the 
solidarity of their mutual interests bytibeir joint chainpiouHlup of thexirin- 
ciple of legitimacy, which was at that time reduced to a s<^t. th(M)ry t,o oppose 
the ideas of the French Eovolntion and the sovereignty of the peo])le. The 
two now coalesced with Enssia-—who in the (‘ightcenlh <*,<Mdury h'ad been the 
aJlynowof one and now of the other—in the system of tlie Holy Alliance, 
which was based upon the priiKuple of legitiinnicy. This alliaiute, cax^ated by 
the czar Alexander on September 2dth, 1815, repeatedly (mdange.’CHl by ililfer- 
ences that arose between Austria and Eussia out of Hunr dissimilar 'altitude 
toward the oriental question, was neverthcIesH adhered to and respected in 
theory by all three courts for many deesades. 

The presidency of the diet of the Oerinan Oonfed(n’a1ion wld/di sat; at 
FranMort bad fallen to the lot of Austria m a legacy and r<\sult-()r her ancient 
historic position in Germany. But even then the economic, h^adership of the 
nation had passed from the elder to the youngcu' pow<u‘, by the esta!)lishment 
of the German customs union {ZoUvarein). Th(^ Hrnssiau eust.oms law ( Zolige- 
setz) of May 26th, 1818, “Imed on free-trade principles ais c^ompan^d with the 
tariffs of all great powers at that period, protective in (character c.ompared with 
those of the petty states,” was at its first promulgation accMunpanied by the 
declaration that all neighbouring states wesre ad'i lilxniy to ,)oiu Hu^ Prnasian 
system. A treaty concluded in 1828 between Prussia and Ib^ssoDarmstadt 
contained in mce the constitution of the German custioms uniim t,o he; which 
was completed when in 1834 the customs uni<)n conchuUsl between Bavaria 
and Wurtemberg in 1828, and a large numlxu* (»f th('> narndMU's of the so- 
called “middle-German trades union,” became parties the .Prusso-Hessian 
agreement. 

Austria, which had consolidated her Mimth cm a prohibitive bcisis, 

and whose immature industries needed ‘protect,ion against foreign competition, 



wholly lost their national self-esteem (which had Imii kept alive in the ago of 
Louis XIV by perpetual wars with Fiunee), iu B]pite of the accessibility of the 
Germany of the period to the influences of Froneli culture and its subservieiM^ 
to every turn of French fashion. About tlie middle of the eighteenth century 
the feats of valour performed by the Prussians and their north German alHw 
in the Seven Years^ "War were realised and celebrated m a national triumph 
throughout the length and breadth of Germany. Presently German literature 












the youthful Goethe when they entered the lists for ‘^Gemiiin method and art,” 
Schiller when he put forth his proud motto, Here no strange gods are served 
henceforth,” and stigmatised the nation as hase that ^^did not joyfully sttike 
its all for hunonr’s sake”—were all animated by the same spirit. It is true 
that, hand in hand with this development of national sentiment and national 
pride, there went at first the sentimental adoration of the rising generation 


new liberty of France and the hero-worship with which the personality of 
Kapoleoh inspired even a section of the German people. But in the days of 
Germany’s lowest humiliation, after the collapse of the old state of Prussia 


of German manhood gathered about the Prussian flag, the heroic spirit oi 


found its loftiest expression in 'Fiah.WB AMreHnea to the German Nation f’ the 
inspired preacher of political idealism admonished his fellow countrymen 


to bone, ‘Uhat they might arise glorious in a new and transfigured life.”' 
Kleist, Kornei’, Arndt, and Schcnkendorff struck in poetry the notes suited 
to that iron time. When Arndt I'etunied home from Bussia with Preiherr 
vom Stein in January of 1813, he found a nation ^‘transformed to the very 
depths of its being, an ocean full of movement and life,” a loftier spirit of 
“God’s grace and God’s blessing.” 

Even during the days of foreign domination, Jahn, the “father of gym¬ 
nastics,” had published his book On Getinan Nationality (1810) against the 


cherish national customs, German feeling, and the sense of national unity, Jis 
distinct from particularism or the spirit of exclusive provincialism. Bueh 
associations flourished for a time in several towns in southwest Germany, 
while the “ German J5t4r«c/iew/wi/i ” (a patriotic association of German stu¬ 
dents) spread from Jena to all the universities after 1815—“biised upon the 
rel 


iversiries. j:sixc wio agiuiuou among 
the educated classes in favour of unity was not stifled by these repressive 
me^ures; at the universities the rising generation filled itself full of strong 
national feeling, and at the beginning of the thirties Otto vou Bismarck, then 
a student at Gottingen, laid a wager with an American friend that the goal of 
German unity would be reached in twenty years. Arndt’s cry of 1813, “Domt 
ganze Deutschland soli es sein ” (The whole of Germany it shall be), never 
thenceforth died away in German lands. 
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The yearning for national unity was accompanied by the demand for con¬ 
stitutional government. The nationalist movement and the liberal movement 
acted and reacted upon each other. In the opinion of the champions of tlv^ 
idea of unity, united Germany was likewise to bo a free and constitutional* 
Germany, 

The century that lies between the years 1740 and 1840 witnessetl at its 
commencement the utmost extension of absolute sovereignty in the territorial 
states of Germany. Frederick II entered upon the heritage of the absolute 
monarchy which his father before him had established like ^^a rock of bronze.'^ 
After her first war Maria Theresa abrogated a large proportion of the privi¬ 
leges still pertaining to the estates of her hereditary dominions, witlx the 
declaration that at her accession she had only ratified the privileges handed 
down for good, not those handed down for evil. Her son, J()Hei)lx II, abol¬ 
ished the last remains of representative government left to the estates. In 
Bavaria, Baden, and other stales a representative consiitntion was eciually a 
thing of the past; in the electorate of Saxony and the principaJii ies which 
were combined to form the electorate of Hanover it was seriously curtailed. 
In Wurtemberg and Mecklenburg alone did the opposition that rcixrcsented 
the estates of the realm still make head against the absolutist aspirations of 
the sovereign power. Absolutism trampled privileges and private interests 
under foot in the name of the mhis publica; its reforms represented the princi¬ 
ple of progress as then understood. But this “enlightened despotism,''with 
its maxim, “Everything for the people and nothing by the people," was soon 
subjected to the sharp criticism of a new political thesis. One of the spokes¬ 
men of the physiocratic school, the elder Mirabeau, enunciated the proposition 
that the true constitutional principle consisted in resistance “against the gov¬ 
erning fever—the most deplorable malady of modern governm43nfs." Even 
in Germany enlightened despotism of the old school pahid before this ideal. 
It is true that the republican pro])agantlism which took its rise in France 
gained less firm foothold on the right bank of the Rhine than it might other¬ 
wise have done, by reason of the speedy colla]>HO of the dennxnalic French 
republic; but Napoleon’s enlightened despotism-—of wliich the states of the 
Rhenish confederation and, above all, the kingdom of Wi^stphalia, the appan¬ 
age of the junior branch of the Bonaparte line, served as an examplc—difiered 
materially from the older enlightened despotism, inasmuch as it was based on 
the abrogation of the prerogatives of the heretofore privileged chxsses, and 
kept in view the principle and aiin of the French Revolution—namely, the 
remodelling of the historically developed but degenerate state of things on 
the principles of reason and natural law. 

The statesmanship of the German courts found itself face to face with the 
question of the attitude it should take up toward these demands and results of 
the French Revolution. In Prussia the ground was already prepared. For 
■decades the government officials of the school of Frederick the Great had 
passed beyond the qualified liberalism of enlightened despotism, and absorbed 
ideas which tended to the establishment of political equality. We see the 
effluence of these tendencies as early as 1795, in the IVewsuclw aligemdm 
LandrecM (Prussian common law). The catastrophe of 1806 opened the way 
for reforms long contemplated though hitherto delayed by vis inertimj and a 
vigorous determination, like that of Freiherr vom Stein, insured their success. 
The fundamental idea of these reforms was to give both magistrates and peo¬ 
ple a larger measure of independence than either had enjoyed under the old 
system, in which the magistrates were held in tutelage by the king and cabi¬ 
net, and the people by Qie magistrates. Thus uniformity, promptitude, and 
energy were to be infused into the clumsy and rusty mechanism of govern¬ 
ment, and the subjects of the realm, set free by the emancipation of the peas- 
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antB and by liberal public institutions, were to lie granted a share iu public 
life and so inspired with a sense of individual responsibility. And, finally, 
*Stein planned in his perfected political structure a participation of the Prus¬ 
sian people in imperial legislation and administration by means of the estates 
of the empire and the provincial estates, and a representation of the various 
interests and professional classes. 

After Stein’s resignation Frederick William III again and again promised 
his people national representation, most solemnly of all by the manifesto of 
May 22ud, 1815. Moreover, at the beginning of the German war of Libera¬ 
tion the emperor of Russia and the king of Prussia had declared, in the Proc¬ 
lamation of Kalish, that Germany should receive “a constittition in harmony 
with het' primitive national spirit.” The act of confederation of 1815 did not 
give popular representation to the German confederation, but Article XIII 
of that document stated, at least as regarded the several German provinces, 
that there was to be a representative constitution in all states of the confed¬ 
eration. 

These promises were made the starting-point and juridical basis for the 
constitutional propaganda of the ensuing decades. The army regulations and 
the conversion of the old mercenary army into a system of national defence, 
based on the principle of the universal obligation to bear arms, were turned 
to account for the advancement of the cause of constitutionalism. At the 
triumphal celebratiou at the University of luel after the war of Liberation, 
Dahlmann said, Peace and joy cannot securely return to earth until, even as 
wars have become national and thereby victorious, times of peace likewise 
become so, until at such times also the national spirit is consulted and held in 
honour, until the light of good constitutions shines forth and eclii>sea the 
wretched lamps of cabinets.” What Dahlmann described as a liberal i)olitical 
programme was “the endeavour to gain the victory for moderate opinions,” 
but the theoretical preceptor of the advanced “ liberals ””-for so they styled 
themselves, adopting a party designation which had first come into vogue in 
the constitutionalist contest in Spain—was Rotteck, professor of civil law 
at Freiburg. In his Ideas concerning Constitutional Udates (1819) in which he 
takes Lan^tdnde to mean a representative committee of the whole body of 
subjects of the realm, Rotteck throughout takes his stand upon the doctrine 
of natural law and regards the people as the natural depositary of political 
authority, and the government as merely the artificial organ to express the 
mandates of the popular will, though he proceeds to modify these Rousseau- 
like tenets by concessions to the monarchical principle. 

The spread of liberalism, however, met with a barrier iu an opposite ten¬ 
dency of the spirit of the age—-in romanticism. Even as in the sphere of art 
and learmng the romantic school loved to steep itself in the temper of past 
times, as it sought out and held up to admiration mediaeval works of architec¬ 
ture and painting and monuments of language aud history, showing how they 
had played their part in the sphere of religion, in the revival of faith in the 
Middle Ages, and the strengthening of the empire, so in the domain of politics 
they waxed enthusiastic over the patriarchal Germania of the old order of 
government and society. Hitherto the theory of politics had been pursued 
almost exclusively by the disciples of the doctrine of natoal law, but now 
(1816) Haller published his Political Science MeliaHlitated, in which he chal¬ 
lenged the ideas of the sovereignty of the people and the origin of the state 
by “social contract”; ide^ against which Haller advanced the thesis that the 
state came into being by inherent right, and rested on natural merit or on the 
grace of God. The word “ constitution ” he styled “ the poison of monarchies, ” 
since it implied an authority in the democracy. Haller’s theories were 
destined long to rule political education in such circles as dubbed themselves 
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the conservative^’party, after the example of the French; and the Rcstiiura- 
tion dm' StmiMoissenschaften made ite most illustrious disciple in the person of 
the crovn prince of Prussia, afterwards King P/ederi<;k Williiuu IV, Thus 
the liberal and conservative principles were eonsolidatcid. 

The Austria of Metternich, the leading state of (hinuany, borrowed from 
this discussion of the theoretical principles of eoustiitiUtional order sucli argu¬ 
ments as suited the views of its own policy. The politicians of Vienna, using 
the term landstdndkche Verfcmung (constiitutiou repix^smitative of llio estates) 
to denote the reverse of the modern rei)reHentativ(^ constitution, w(u*e inclined 
to regard the latter as altogett ■ - ■ ' 

held at Vienna in 1820, the 
German confederation inserb 
jointly concocted, an article w 
doctrines of the division of ; 
determined that all political 
state and that the sovereign 
constitutional representative 
In order to fulfil the letter < 
tolerated provincial diets of : 
provinces as belonged to the 
doctrinary considerations, a gl 
the map was enough to negatl 
For this reason Metternich w; 
great German power, behind 
eves of nubile oninionl to fal 




middle states of north Germany, the liberal movement was followed by a wave 
of radicalism, which plunged the governments of the Bout/hwest into fresh 


m 

deUcies of the older generation, and among the band of “young German” 
poem much was said concerning the harm wrought to lil>erty by the narrow¬ 
minded principle of nationality. The excesses of the radicals gave the parlk- 
mentery leaders of the constitutionalist party occasion for a new pronounce¬ 
ment (p32) against the employment of violent measures; and from that time 

forward the forces of German liberalism were divided into a constitutionalist 
and a radical wing. 
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do In Prussia the desire for a constitution did not find open expression dnr- 
^ ^ ing the old king’s lifetime. Meanwhile a political work fraught with conse- 
tjuences of the highest importance to the welfare of the governinent and people 
was being, noiselessly accomplished, by the organisation of a well-regulated 
^ system of administration, by a frugal and prudent management of the public 
revenues which restored public credit and the balance in the national Ihiances, 
by a sagacious and far-seeing economic policy which culminated in the founda¬ 
tion of the customs uuion already referred to, by the cultivation of the old 
military spirit in the new army system created by Scharnhorst and Boyen, by 
the patronage of art and science in the large and liberal spirit in which the 
university of Berlin was founded in the very hour of the new birth of Prus¬ 
sia. Had Frederick William III been able to bring himself to give his people 
the representation he had promised them, the government might have been 
spared the revolution. And in that case it is certain that Prussia would long 
since have made the moral conquests” in Germany which the man who was 
destined to be the first emperor of the new empire spoke of as worthy to be 
striven for as early as the year 1831. 

A contemporary Preach observer, Edgar Quinet, in an easay on (termaiiy 
and the Revolution published in the Bexme des Deux Mondes in 1832, i)rcdicted 
truly the further course of the nationalist iiioveineut in Germany; the unifica¬ 
tion of the German nation by the agency of Prussia, the rise of a great man, 

I who should see and know his star in the full light of day. But Quinet Wiis 

/ mistaken if he thought that there existed between tlie king and people of 

[ Prussia a tacit agreement to postpone the trmmph of the cause of liberty in 

V order first to work together for the extension of the dominions t)f Prcclericik the 

/"'""^^reat. Neither king nor people was guided by any such tactics. The fact 
\ was rather that the leaders of the German liberal party w^ere only waiting for 

^ the accession of the next sovereign to lay their wishes and claims before the 

o throne, while the king was so far from conceiving of himself as the heir to 

the policy of Frederick the Great that he overlooked and blinded himself to 
the natural antagonism between his own kingdom and Austria, and to tlie 
^ German dualism which still lurked latent in the existing state of things, and 
believed that the salvation of Germany lay in a firm conjunction with Austria 
and in the reactionary system of Metternich. 

Another generation had to pass away before the change foreseen by Edgai* 
Quinet set in—when the great man whose coming ho had proifiicsied arose, 
and clearly realised that the conditions of German dualism on either side 
could be definitely settled only by a great war; and when, in the sl/riiggle for 
the hegemony of Germany, the policy of Prussia accepted the alliance, of; 
liberal and nationalist ideas. ) 
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CHAPTER I 


THE RISE OP BRANDENBURG 


[to 1640 A.D.] 


Our chief concern in the preseiib chapter, an Professor KoHer\s introduc¬ 
tion would imply, is with affairs that date from llui a<5cessiou oi’ FiHHleriek the 
Great. It was only from this time, that Prussia was able defmilely to chal¬ 
lenge the supremacy of Austria in tli(3 German hiorai'chy. Until this time the 
elector of Brandenburg was only one - of several great (hu-man princes, even 
though latterly he had borne also the title of King in Pnissia. The early his¬ 
tory of Brandenburg has received incidental treatment in Mu3 general Hi;ory of 
the Holy Roman Empire. But in view of the imporiant futiure to whi(5h this 
priucipality was destined it will bo of interest to take a retirospoctive glance 
and, through a somewhat more detailed study of Brand<mburg, to trace the 
stream of the great modern empire of Germany to its source. 

In explanation of the title of the present chapter wo must bear in mind 
that Prussia did not originally bear the same relation to the other principali¬ 
ties of Germany which its later dominance might lead one to infei\ The term 
“ Prussia ” was originally applied to the dukedom of what is now called East 
Prussia, and it was only in 1701, when this dukedom was converted into a 
kingdom, that the term spread its signiflcjince so as to imdude the whole state 
of the previous electoral princes of Brandenburg. Moreover, it was not until 
1806, when the Holy Roman Empire was iinally dissolved, that Prussia became 
an independent kingdom; until then it had always been feudally dcipeudent 
on the emperor. Brandenburg, the electoral princedom, begins to assume its 
political supremacy in Germany with the Great Elector; and the territorial 
possessions of the Brandenburg Hohenzollern included Brandenburg, East Prus¬ 
sia, Oleves, Mark, and Bavensburg, to which the Peace of Westphalia added 
hither Pomerania with Kammin, Magdeburg, Halberstadt, atul Minden. 

The early history of Brandenburg can be traced from the foundation of the 
North Mark in the reign of Henry I (circa 930), after successful conflicts with 
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[1230-1345 A.D.] 

the Slavs, from whoni this mark seems to have been designed to protect the 
Saxons. The opposition of Saxon and Slav, Christian and pagan, made intri¬ 
cate by innumerable combinations of one territorial unit with another, is the 
characteristic of more than Wo centuries—from the reign of the first to that 
of the fourth Henry. At the beginning of the twelfth centiny Henry IV and 
the empire are united with the Slavs and Wends to suppress the Saxon. The 
victories of Wefesholz and Kothen marked the rise of the Saxon tianse, with 
which is identified the glory of the house of Balleustedt and the humiliation 
of the last Sahan emperor, Henry V. But the 
final triumph was reserved for Albert of Balleii- ^ 

stedt, the Bear, as he was called, who continued j: A/g \ 

the waf against the emperor, won poasession of ,!X * 

the markgrafschaft of Lusatia, and became jft ff 
master of the whole territory that had once be- i||v J |, 

longed to his maternal ancestors. Lothair, the ijlj 

ally of Albert, now became emperor, deprived 

his friend of the markgrafschaft (for it had v,j!^ i 

been acquired without ecclesiastical sanction), w 

and invested him in compensation with the I 
North Mark. j 

Of Albert the Bear Von Eanke says: “He ^ 
succeeded in his design of crushing together the 
races that had contended violently with one an- , 
other from time immemorial, so that they were 
merged into the Slav and German elements, 
under the predominating infiuence of the latter. ^ 

He was always a close ally of church institu- ^ 
tions, without the help of which his ambition 
could not have been fulfilled; he united the two 
j^reatest impulses of the time, that of religious i 
incentive and that of territorial acquisition. 

So the comitry became part and parcel of general 
and of German civilisation. Albert is a great 
and worthy figure to head this history—a man 
of strong characteristics.^^ 

The element of religious dissension, the con- 
trast between the pagan and the Christian ele- 
ments in the people of Germany, is still further 
illustrated in the conquest of Prussia by the 
Teutonic order (1230-1283). Originally the 
order consisted of a few knights who were baud- (Ui4-i48C) 
ed together for the cultivation of obedience, 

poverty, and chastity, and for the destruction of the infidel. Hermann 
of Salza, the first great grand master of the order, conceived the idea 
transferring the centre of activity from Syria to eastern Europe. His first 
attempt was made in Transylvania in 1225, but met with no success- The 
knights of the order were then summoned to the aid of the Polish duke Con¬ 
rad of Masovia in his conflict with the Prussians. In 1231 they constructed a 
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Landmeister Hermann Balko crossed the Vistula. The order founded Thorn 
in 1231; Marienwerder in 1233 after the battle of Sirguna; and Elbing in 1237. 
A great rising, supported by the duke Swantopolk of Pomerellen (1242-1245), 
was at last subdued, and justice was shown to the converted Prussians. The 
country was divided into four bishoprics—Pomeranieu, Iidbau, Ermland, and 
Samland. The order then made a bold stroke in the northeast, and founded 
















































































sading army under Ottocar 11 of JioUemia auu uiio ill oi israutti^nimrg, wiiicli,. 
defeated the liealhen PrassiaiiH, destroyed their idols, and baptisiHl the van¬ 
quished by the score. Ottocar then fouudtnl the city of K,()iugHl>er|j. 

Another desperate rising of the Prussians took place in by whic^h all 
that had been won was again placard in jeopardy. Once again the ilerce zeal 
of medioeval Christianity conhiuded against the heathen. Mitau, wjus founded 
in 1265; Semgalleu reduced in 1273; Sainland fell in 1265; Bartenland sub¬ 
mitted in 1270, the Natangen in 1277. LandnieisU'-r (lonrad lliiesberg put the 
finishing touch to the struggle by the subjection of the Lithuanian territory 
of Siidauen, which until 1283 haid remained still free. The (nuHinered |)eople 
was reduced to utter slavery; but freedom was given to the faitld'id, nid tiny 
provided the nucleus of a German aristocracy. 


TIIK HOUSE OF HonKNZOl.LERN 


The period from was t.hat of the Ascanian line, which Albert 

tb© Bear had founded. Thus, during luu'U'ly two ceninrien, om^ dynasty had 
governed the mark, which had rejoiced in vast territorial i^xpaasions. In 
1210 Berlin had become a fortitied post of the nnirk, audit soon took the place 
of Brandeubiirg as a politi(‘al centre of the*, markgralsdiafti. W ith WaUlemar’s 
death in 1319 the Ascauian line became oxlincl. Tlie history of lirarulenbnrg 
now becomes merged into that of Bavaria and of Luxemburg, ami a ptulod of 
anarchy, lasting nearly a century, rctluced both tlu^ tmnalorial and internal 
conditions of the mark t(j a slate far less prosperous tlmii it had (Uijoyed in the 
height of the Ascanian period; it is at this points that w<*i must look to the 
house of Ifohenzollern for any ideas of state <Un'elopmeut'. In ,1192 iti had 
received Nuremberg from the emperor Henry VI, ami ils anxi ha<l gradually 
increased. In 1363 the dignity of imi)erial prince was added t.o this house. 
Finally, In 1411, Frederick VI, bnrggraf of Nuremberg, was given tontifol of 
the mark of "Brandenburg by the em|)eror Higisinumi. On the ,‘!0(h, of April, 
1415, he was formally invested with the (yttice and the dignity of tdeclor. (The 
recognition of Brandenburg as an el(‘.ctorat.e had iHicn tbrmally granted in the 
papal bull of 1356.) 

Three points in the reign of Frederick should be uoUmI ; (1) his smicjessful 
control of the lawless Quitzows and other robber barons; (2) the ndldness of 
his policy towards the adiierents of lluss; (3) the candidatiur<*> for the impe¬ 
rial throne in 1438, when the houses of Hohenzolleru and of llabsburg came 
into competition for the first time. 

Frederick II, the son and successor of th<y elector (1446 "1470), hml to 
struggle with the large towns, which r(‘sente,d interference in their national 
affairs. He subdued Berlin, however, and built a royal casth^ within ite walls; 
afidTalso gained possession of Ijleumark, which had been givmi in pledge by 
lik© Teutonic order in 1402. 


Albert Achilles, the brother and sucei^ssor of FrederiHc II, reunited the 
Francoulan lands to Brandenburg. The ihussian historian cannot claim that 
his policy was purely Prussian, for it was coloured by his devotion to the em¬ 
peror, His Dwpositio Achillea provides the first insbamw of the It^gal establish¬ 
ment of primogeniture; this was a family ordinance sciniring tlie future sepa¬ 
ration of Brandenburg and Ansbach-Bayreuth and cstiablishing tlu^ custom of 
primogeniture in each. John Cicero, the next elector (1486-1499), did com¬ 
paratively little to extend the importance of Brandenburg; but Joachim Nes¬ 
tor, who succeeded him, introduced Boman law to secure a uniformity of pro¬ 
cedure and to establish a fixed and central court of idnal jurisdiction in Berlin, 
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instead of the travelling court that used to attend the sovereign on all his 
journeys. In spite of the growing predominance of Protestantism, Joachim I 
^remained a Boman Catholic. He left the Neumark to his younger son John, 
*in violation of the family law; and so Joachim II (1536-1571) succeeded to 
only part of the electorate. Both brothers became Protestants and played an 
interesting part in the development of the Eeformation. 

John George (1571-1598) permanently reunited the Heumark with Bran¬ 
denburg, an^ proved a valuable state financier. The prosperity of Branden¬ 
burg grew rapidly, and the population was augmented by Protestant refugees 
from France and Holland. The reign of Joachim Frederick (1598-1608) is 
memorable for the foundation of a state council (^Staatsrath), from which the 
bureaucracy of modern Prussia was ultimately evolved. John Sigismiind 
(1608-1619) inherited the duchy of Prussia, and the territories of this elector 
were more than doubled in extent during his reign, covering at his deatli an 
area of thirty-one thousand square miles. His administration is of sufiicieut 
importance to justify us in pausing to consider it somewhat more in detail.® 


JOHN SIGISMUNB (1608-1619 A.D.) 

It was certainly a most difficult and responsible heritage which the elec¬ 
tor John Sigismuud received upon the sudden death of his father. John 8ig- 
ismund was born November 8th, 1572, on the Moritzburg at Halle, and as¬ 
cended the throne in his thirtieth year, so that 
a long reign was expected. Under the care of 
their good and pious mother—the markgrafin 
Catherine of Kiistrin, daughter of John Kiistrin, 
celebrated as being the brother of the elector 
Joachim II—^he and his younger brother John 
George together received a most liberal and 
thorough education. Simple-minded, of a con¬ 
templative rather than a practical disposition, 
easily moved, he early showed a want of con¬ 
centration and a decided lack of perception. In 
the hard battles which he had to fight from the 
very commencement of his reign—for the pos¬ 
session of the duchy of Prussia on the one side 
and the inheritance of Cleves on the other, as 
weE as against the malicious intrigues of a frau¬ 
dulent government—he often showed himself 
wanting in real capability and energy. But he 
possessed one virtue whicli inspired him with 
strength and determination in the most trying 
circumstances—he obeyed his conscience: “God 
help me to fill the high but difficult position,” 
he once wrote, “so that I can account for it 
with a clear conscience to God and my fellow 
creatures, both now and in the hereafter. I am 
his servant.” “With this as his standard he ful¬ 
filled his duty. 

Contrary to the exaggerated zeal of the German Notary 

strict Lutheran court chaplain and cathedral 

provost, Simon Gedicke, who instructed him in religion, he showed from 
^he beginning distinct broad-mindedness regarding the religious questions 
raised by the disi>utes between the Lutherans and the Calvinists. Already 
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as a youth he had taken the oath, possibly at the instigation of his in¬ 
structor Gedicke, and affirmed by writing that he would profess and follow, 
the then avowed and recognisedly true religion of God’s woi'd in which he 
had been brought np—which was contained in the Bible, in the prophetical 
and apostolic Scriptures of the Old and Testaments, in thcf three es¬ 
tablished symbols of the Augsburg ere<sl submitted to the <unperor Charles 
Y in 1530, and in the same apology for (’hristfianity of tlu^ Bmalkaldic Articles, 
the Longer and Shorter I/utheran (Mechimt, and the .Formula CrneordU; and 
that he would remain true and steadfast, swayinl by no man. He also had 
to promise that ho would make no further changes; that he would neither 
hinder nor prosecute any servants or teaelun’S of this ere<s1, in the sehools and 
churches, nor let any one of the above mentioned tloctrines be aliereil in any 
way. But perhaps it was just the exaggerated zeal of Oeditdee and his Lu¬ 
theran companion which caused or at IcJiat helped the young markgraf, after¬ 
wards elector, to acquire a strong aversion to the intolerance^ of the denomina¬ 
tional Lutheranism, and as we shall st^e later to espouse the Befonned creed. 

The dark storm clouds of the Thirty Years’ “War stood ilnimteningly in the 
sky as John Sigismund’s reign drew to a close. In the spring of 1018 the 
dangerous state of Buko Albert Frederick of Prussia, who had long iKM^n suf¬ 
fering from a mental disease, called the elector and his wife [Albert Freder¬ 
ick’s daughter] to Konigsberg. The electoral prince mm also summoned. On 
the 26th of August the duke died, and the elector John Sigismund had to 
thank the king Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, who had been viotorions in Po¬ 
land, that neither the king of Poland nor those l^rusBians who prof erred the 
Brandenburg rule opposed his inheritance of Prussia. Clustevtis Adolphus 
had "been implicated in the war with Poland, which broke ont from the <piar- 
rels and claims to the throne arising upon the extinction of the house of 
Burik in Bussia. 


Siveden Seehs an Alliance tinth Brarnletdmrg 

Both powers, Poland and Sweden, tried to profit by the situation in Bussia 
to advance the extension of their rule on the Baltic Bea; and OustayuB Adol¬ 
phus, with a view to the invasion of Poland, entered Livonia/ and penetrated 
as far as the Biina. The possession of the provinces of Karelia and Cngerman- 
land was the result of his victory. In the autumn of 1618 he eonoliided a treaty 
of peace for twenty-one yeafs with the Polish army; but the fresh outburst of 
enmity which occurred soon after was evidently anticiT>ated, for in Warsaw 
the treaty was not even conhrmed. King Sigismund III, nephew of Gustavus 
Adolphus, not only laid claim to the Bwedish throne-—tliongh he and his de¬ 
scendants were greatly disliked, chiefly on account of their Gatholie religion— 
but he also, like Sweden, endeavoured to obtain control of the Baltic Sea. 
Here, as ever^here, discussions were rife as to whether the Gatholie or the 
Protestant religion should have supremacy in northern Europe. 

Under these circumstances it was important for Gustavus Adolphus to 
obtain a treaty with the electorate of Brandenburg. With this object in view, 
he had made several overtures in 1617, and had pointed out. that the king of 
Poland would never renounce the idea of conquering X^ruBsia, and that the 
concessions in favour of Brandenburg were dictated by nceeBsity, not by good 
will; an agx'eement between Brandenbnrg and Sweden would be advant^jeous 
to both sides. He commissioned the landgraf Maurice of Hesse to facilitate 
such a treaty. During John Sigismund’s stay in Prussia the treaty between 
Sweden and Brandenburg seemed agreed upon. To strengthen his position 
Gustavus solicited the hand of the second daughter of Jo!hn Sigismund, the 
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beautiful Marie Blenore, then in the full attractiveness of youth, ■whom he had 
met on a secret visit to Berlin. But the settlement of a formal engagement 
\/as repeatedly deferred. The electoral prince George William opposed the 
union and favoured the suit of Prince Wladyslaw, of Poland, eldest son of 
Sigismund XIX, hoping thereby to gain the support of the Polish court in the 
trouble which threatened him from the Catholic League of Brandenburg. 
Marie Elenore herself was adverse to a marriage with the Polish prince, as she 
knew she would be forced to become a Catholic. When Gustavus Adolphus 
went to Berlin to make a last definite settlement for his marriage, the electress 
Anna besought him to postpone it again, as her husband was very ill and his 
mind was so weak that the union would bring great trouble to both him and 
the country. 

Towards the end of 1618 John Sigismund was struck down by an apoplectic 
fit, after having just recovered from a seizure of two years before, which had 
warned him of his approaching death. Maimed and broken in spirit and body, 
he returned to Berlin in June, 1619. Overwhelmed with all his cares and the 
disturbed state of Bohemia, which boded the outbreak of a general war, and 
prematurely aged by all the hard battles and struggles which had filled his 
troubled life, he now longed for peace and rest; he had often confessed to 
those around him that he was tired of life, and that if it should please God to 
free him he was ready to go. In the autumn the electoral prince was sent for, 
and John Sigismund, being no longer able to carry on his work, formally gave 
over to his son, on hTovember 12th, 1610, “the hard and difficult position of 
ruler of his country. ” In order to be completely removed from all the noise 
and disturbances of the court, and to prepare himself in quiet seclusion for the 
end of his earthly career, he was removed from the castle in a litter to the 
house of his valet Antonio Preytag. Here his illness made such rapid strides 
that on December 23rd, attended by his wife, his heir, his three daughters, 
and many councillors and servants, his weary and troubled life came to a 
peaceful end.t» 


The Thirty Years’ War In Belation To Brandenburg- 

The territories of John Sigismund were inherited by George William 
(1619-1640), whose want of decision was pitifully exhibited in the long strug¬ 
gle of the Thirty Years’ War. Carlyle has said of Mm, “ When the Titans 
were bowling rocks at each other, George William hoped by dexterous skip¬ 
ping to escape share of the game. ” His vacillation is all the more glaring 
when viewed in direct contrast with the firm and creative will of his successor. 

We have already had occasion to tell the story of the Thirty Years’ 
War from the standpoint of Austria, and we shall reveit to it when we come 
to the history of the Swedish warrior Gustavus Adolphus. But here we 
must view the contest from another standpoint; we must note its influence upon 
the principality of Brandenburg,—the nucleus of the future German Empire. 
The great Prussian historian Von Bauke has left us a masterly treatment of 
the subject, which we quote at length. Clearness of presentation will of 
course necessitate some repetition as to matters of fact; but chief interest 
will centre on the consequences rather than on the incidents of the great 
struggle.® 

It was the interpl conditions of Austria [Banke says] which led to the 
outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War._ In Bohemia and Austria themselves the 
two tendencies in politics and religion which divided the world came into 
immediate conflict. The government, which aimed at a compromise, was 
upset; another fiUed its place, which, in accordance with its nature, followed 
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a strong Catholic line of intention. After the death of the emptn-or Matthias 
the succession to the imperial throne fell to the lot of tlie mosti distinguished 
representative of this line of thought, Archdulce Ferdinand of tlie youngc-,*- 
branch of the German line of the house. He it "was who stxengthened tiie 
hitherto loose tie with Spain. Brandenburg ae(piies(‘ed in this ele(*iion be¬ 
cause it could not be prevented. Nevertheless the Bohemians, both those of 
HCzech and those of German origin, had fallen into a state of open rebellion. 
Things went so far that they even thought of withdrawing their crown from 
the house of Austria. 

So it was now a step of universal historical importance when the leader of 
the union, Frederick V of the Palatinate, determined aft,or some consideration 
to take up the cause of that union; in him was retlected tln^ Protestant prin- 
eiple in its present state of advancement. It can easily be understood that 
this principle depended for its chief furtherance and a most far-reaching de¬ 
velopment upon the step taken by Frederick V. What a fair prospect, if only 
other considerations of high importance had not Ixeen put on one side! Up 
till now it had always been made a sticking point in general German policy 
not to allow the ‘claim of the Bohemians to” ext>ircise free power of election. 
Only once, under George Podiebrad, had this power been fully exercised, but 
not without disadvantage and danger for Germany. Sinea then, tlui claim by 
heredity, corresponding as it did with the circumstances of Europe and Ger¬ 
many, had again come to enjoy a preponderating validity. In accepting Ihe 
choice that had fallen upon him, Frederick V of the Palatinate put himself in 
conflict with the prevailing dynastic ideas. It strengthened Bohemia in her 
national tendencies, but it weakened the connection in which her territories 
were involved with Germany. Those who had up till now been his friends and 
allies could not and dared not support him. The most respected ProtcBtant 
electoral prince in Germany, John George of Saxony, wont, over t,o his ene¬ 
mies. Even his step-father, the first Stuart on the throne of England, with¬ 
drew his sympathy from him. 

The exclusive principle of Catholicism, on tihe otiher hand, ac(|nired frmh. 
leverage, in that it figured as the prop of the title t>y heredity, cm which secu¬ 
lar power in Europe from time immemoiial had almost wholly rested. The 
emperor was still in a- helpless plight., but Maximilian of Bavaria, the best 
armed prince of the empire, came to his side, and as the king of Spain, in 
pursuance of an agreement entered into with Ferdinand, espied his own inter¬ 
est in the deal and did not fa*l to provide’ continuous eo-openttion, au army 
was brought into the field by which the Bohemian forces whicli conld not suc¬ 
ceed in consolidating themselves in an organised military form were routed 
and annihilated in the first serious onslauglit, as well as the allied troops of 
Transylvania and the German auxiliaries. The battle of the White Mountain 
decided the ultimate fate of Bohemia. A bloody reaction followed, almost 
unparalleled in the extent and gravity of its cire(‘t: at one blow ut’.niquism, 
the Lutheian faith, and the Eeformed confession were supprcRWMl or abol¬ 
ished. Only in the neighbouring territories, whose overthrow had been deter¬ 
mined by co-operation from the elector of Baxony, did the Lutheran confes¬ 
sion still survive. 

Brandenburg suffered its share of this blow in so far as it Monged on the 
whole to the system which was doomed in the struggle. But the weight of the 
event recoiled at once upon her peculiar position as a power. Twice already 
had the evil growing from the investment of the house of Austria with the 
crown of Bohemia been stifled by the Hohenzollern princes. The first time, 
in the fifteenth century, the question had been waived—otherwise a Bolish 
prince would have come to the throne; and, as it was, there was no reason to 
suspect that this acquisition, in view of elemente of opposition in the country. 
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would entail any threatening increase of Austrian military power. These ele- 
mouts were still powerful when, in the sixteenth century, Bohemia became 
definitely incorporated with the house of Austria. Moreover, at that time the 
^younger line in this house, ih opposition to the older, joined the German 
princes. Now, however, the emperor was unrestricted master in Bohemia. 
Prom that time Bohemia formed a real base for the power t)!' Austria, which 
rapidly fell back into her earlier association with Si5aiu and found powerful 
support in strong Catholicism. 


BKA1!JB13NBURG RECEDES BEFORE AUSTRIA 


At the first glance we see to what an extent this caused Brandenburg to 
recede as a power, both at that period and for the future, before the power 
of Austria. Moreover, from the Bohemian affairs rose a gre^at iei’ritorial 
struggle between the two houses. The house (d* Brandenburg still held the 
dukedom of Jagerndorf for its lawful possession. Jolm Geoige of Jageriidorf, 
who was not regularly recognised by Austria and who was fro in top to toe a. 
zealous Calvinist, had joined the opposition foniuMl by the e-states against the 
emperor. He appeam as lieutenant-general in upper and lower Hih^sia, and 
accordingly held to the king of the palatine house, whose cause, so to speak, 
w^as his own; nor did he consider that cause lost even after tlie battle on the 
White Mountain. His troops occupied Neisse and Glatz, and wouhl not' allow 
themselves to be dispersed even after the agrcHUiumt, with the elector of iSaxony 
concerning Silesia. His patents exacti^il of the Silesian (‘states thati the.y 
should remain faithful to the old confederation, and take warning by i\m (‘x- 
ample afforded by the terrible execution in Prague. Buti already tiie emperor 
Eerdinand had published a ban against him which was executed i>y th(‘ impe¬ 
rials and Saxons. Their power was far in excess of his: he saw himwif e,onu 
pelled to leave the country and to llee to Transylvania. This involvinl for th<( 
house of Brandenburg not only the loss of the. country but also of a great posi- 
tion, the influence of which extended over Bohemia and Silesia. 

Brandenburg was also not a little affected l)y the constHiueuces whicli the 
Bohemian affair had brought upon upper Germany. Ferdinand did md. scru- 
iple to avenge with the full weight of liis imperial authority the iuBult, whitdi 
luxd been inflicted upon him as king of Bohemia: he published the imperial ban 
against his unfortunate competitor. From various directions tlie armies of 
Spain and the Netherlands on the one hand and Bavaria on the ot.her o\'er“ran 
the unfortunate man’s hereditary territories. The union was far too feei)le t.o 
offer any resistance. Its disintegration and the course of events eutiriiy 
robbed Brandenburg of its iniluence in upper Germany, l)ut there was a part ie- 
ular necessity for submitting to this loss. The disintegration of the union- 
formed part of the conditions necessary to enable the elector <leorge Wblliam 
and his cousin in Franconia to receive the inve-stiture of the empen'or. At) 
this moment these circumstances were complicated by the fresh outbreak of 
war between the Spaniards and the United Netheiiauds. It, so liappemul that 
the site of their engagement was the territory of Gl(‘.ves and .Iulic,h. Hpinola 
and Prince Maurice were face to face, each in his hostile eucampmenlu Tlu‘, 
elector George Williimi made a treaty with the republic by which his rights 
were secured. He himself could contribute practically nothing to the situa¬ 
tion ; the manner of its deterniination depended on far other powers tlian those 
at his command. 

Of all the consequences of the battle on the White Mountain the most im¬ 
portant, for Brandenburg as well as for the empire, was the emperor’s under¬ 
taking to accomplish, together with the suppression of his opponent in the 
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Palatinate, a change in the concerns of the empire; this being effected the 
transference of the electoral dignity of the Palatinate to his friend and 


THE ALLIANCE AGAINST AUSTKXA 

Eninous for Frederick of the Palatinate as had been the consiMiuences of 
accepting the crown of Bohemia (for it involved him in nnivorsal disapproba¬ 
tion), a fate no less ruinous was now to overtake the emperor; for the publi¬ 
cation of the ban was regarded as illegal, and the house of the count palatine 
had numerous and influential friends. A great alliance was sealed in its fa¬ 
vour ; starting with England, this was to embrace on the one side France and 
Holland, on the other Denmark and Sweden. Bethlen Gdbor was drawn into 
the understanding. The great q^uestion for Brandenburg now was whether or 
























directed to peace and eiijo}'iaieBt; his appeals and warnings were not listened 
to. The estates reproached him for leaving them without proper guidance. 
The danger was increasing, yet they thought it sufficient to occupy the for¬ 
tresses in which the best property had been put for safety. Moreover, even 
at the beginning, they were willing to provide only three thousand men; and 
later on, as their enthusiasm diminished, the number dwindled to nine hundred. 
It w^in their -view sufficient if they maintained an attitude of mpect towards 
the imperial majesty. _ How indeed could they have confidence when Count 
Schwarzenberg, the chief minister of the elector, was of the Catholic confes¬ 
sion and meant to avoid a breach with the emperor under a;il circumstances f 



me^to the completely maatered them by a saooeseful move- 
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WALLKNaT(':iN’B TOLK^Y 




For liiimclf lio tlms Beciired an un|>;iirall(‘led poniliou in tlie ^anpiro; tlie 
emperor rewarded hia aervieea with ilie dukc^loiu of Mee.lvltaibui'fi;. In order 
to niaintaiii tlxis dignity WalleiLsiein tlurngliti it. well U) beml Indort^ tbe lioatil- 
ity of Brandenburg and to win t-hat eltadiOrate ov<‘r to the iniperial parly. Of 
eonsiderable importance waa tln^ t^uxitorial aggrandisement of whi<B he held 
out a proaj)ect to Brandenburg. In ih<i eh‘e-lor \w. raged the hope of a 
favourable decision of the matter of diilich and (Me.v(\s, ami of imhaunily for 
Jagerndorf, Above all, ho pnnnusixl his mosti achive inltu'CHl/ in the revau'Hlon 
of Pomerania, win*,re ttiere seemed to be a. proH|KH'.t of a hmg foreswos 
occurrence, namely the death of the last dulv<‘, of old INnma’ainiau origin, t)y 
wlrleh Brandeuburg was to acapiire possession of the e.onntiy. this he 
added an indicaiiou that Meekleuburg should bec.ome property of Brau- 
ilenburg on the failure of its own line. Hereto he impos(Ml only one eondh 
lion, wliicli W’ius tliat Brandenburg should make common cause with him in his 
hostility to the Bwedes. 

The elector, w'ho warn the vassal of l'“oland, to which c(mntry he owed his 
investiture as duke of Prussia, olTemhsl by King tJustavus, who had taken ar¬ 
bitrary possession of Pillau, was indeed moverl to consetit, sent a small 
body of troops to the help of the Poles; but this was just the oeeasion on 
which the power of Brandenburg was subjected to the deeptwti humiliation. 
When the troops of the elector caught sight of the Bwedes, who w’cre led by 
die notorious Boheiniaii fugitive, (knmt vou Thuru, and who were th(‘ir snpe- 
1 ‘iors both in numbers and strategical position, they ihrewMlown their arms; 
they were then for the most part ine<jrporated with tlu^< Bwe.disli army. The 
sense of their own weakness Inel ctnnbimsl witli tlu'ir religions sympathies to 
foiog obo^d' this result. King (UistavisH Adolplius had adopbsl an altitude In 
which he figured as the sole rallying poiuti of the. Prolestant. eause. Hie sue- 
enur which the imperials sent to the Jhiles, still nion*. tlu^ attempt which became 
visible at that time on the polit.ieal hori/-on to (^stablish a maritime (connection 
betwx^en tlie powers of Spain and Poland, had wounded him in the> mmixwt 

1 


fered since the l^erpetual J\Mu;e of 1400, by wliic.h the 
made subordinate. Thus far Gustavus warn conskUu’a 
elect or than his oppoiumt; and the elector lumscdf very soon recognlscsl that 
the policy to which he wais eompelUsl to yi(‘ld in Germany would be his min 
in Prussia; his own ministtT, Schwarzrmberg, h(wd rumours in Yi(mna of an 


But- it was owing to the great progress of Oatholic r(^.storati(m by which 
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tor himself in person were immediately threatened. At the instance of the 
princes of the league the Edict of Eestitutiou had been promulgated, annonno- 


This step, while it threatened the existence of the Protestants, also rousett 
©very Protestant feeling. Even in the mark a respectful attitude towards the 
imperial majesty could not go so far as to run the risk of that ruin which now 
threatened. George William could not blind himself to the fact that this 
meant his ultimate downfall. Halberstadt had already gone over to an impe- 
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rial Tirince, Magdeburg to a Saxon prince; there was a prospect, too, that the 
i-'oiiopncs of the mark would be re-established and ecclesiastical property- 
restored; oil the top of this was to come the reduction of Prussia. Tliis was 
the final aim of Catholic policy; an elector of Brandenburg could, not iiossibly 
look on in silence and see tliis accomplished. Tlie dependence of George 
William on the ruling powers in the empire was not so absolute as t<) pre- 
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With sentime^xts of this nature he now turned his gaze toward Onstaviis Adol¬ 
phus, the husband of his sister, who, although he combated Poland, had never 
ceased to declare that in doing this he was striving to put a cheek upon the 
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“Wliatis Protestantism, if noiitlioform tnkfii by ollairs wlucli!iiwe(iiv<^twl 
from the papacy and all that the papacy bore iiuw Stately in its train? (histav ’s 
Ad(>lplms knew that the north (Jerinan towns, esjMHnally the lUkrtli (haanan 
ap’icultural districts, wished to ]n‘<‘serv<^ tluMi* pH‘S<Md> p(»sitiOn; for them, too, 
the independent position of the chnrcli winch had been won was the ('ssence of 
existence. What mi,c:ht become of tiHon, jiskisl In* on one oec'asion, if a second 
Maurice of Saxony were to place hiiusidf at' the head of tliem? The (Jerinan 
princes of the time were too com fort aldy situated, to(> nnieh n'strietXHl l>y 
traditional limitations, to undertake anytluupj on th<‘ir own responsibility. It 



ToWICB of KncmaiUAHNHTKIN 


is jnst this which makes of the man a figma* in tlu^ history of tlu’) world--“that 
in the contest of his day he perceives ainl ^easps tln^ monumts f^overning the 
crisis, the relative disparity of ideas. Tims Gusta\UH Adolpluis appi*ared in 
Germany in the summer of 1680; he disembarked in Pomc'irania, territory on 
which it must have given the elector of Brandemburg no satisfaction to see 
him; here he tooknp a firm position. By the sid(* of (lardinal Uichclien, Ous- 
tavus Adolplms took up an attitude of singular greatness, in so far as lie su¬ 
perimposed upon political motives that religious inspiration which Inul the 
truest and liveliest existence for himself. Tog<‘ther tln^y fornu^d a new combi¬ 
nation of universid significance to confront the superior weight' iwspured by 
Spain and Austria in their alliance with the (Utholic reaioration. It was in¬ 
evitable—fatalistic, that they should meet in Germany. 


UUSTATITSl APOLPITITS 

Immediately upon his first appearance in Gertnany Oustavus Adolphus 
took up a situation territorially and politically destined to be of the most last¬ 
ing importance for the empire in general, and particularly for Brandenburg. 
As has been already mentioned, the hereditary succession in Pomewinia, the 
chief object of the political ambitions entertained by the ancestors of the elec¬ 
tor of Brandenburg, was nearing its solution. It was obvious that in a little 
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burg, from whom these stipulations were not in t 


give his adherence to the emperor and the (unpire; but all attempts made by 
the Saxon and Brandenburg plenipotentiaries at the college diet of Ratisbon 
effect a withdrawal of the Edict of Restitution, or such a inodifiLCation of it 
would enable the constitution of their states to remain intact, wore f raitless; 
majority of the college stuck firmly to the edict, Wallenstein had once 
promised the Brandenburg minister that an exception would be made in fa- 
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ill Pomerania, ami they now (lemaiidecl the evacuation of Isis most^ importani 
fortresses. What weijvhty consequences w«t(^, involved in consmstini^ to 
tiiis! Blit it could no longer Ixi evaded; either tiuy must' Join tlse side of the 
foreij^n king, or expect the most disastrous etTeets from tin* party whiidi tuUmI 
emperor and empire. Several negotiations and miMdings wso’s^ hrokmi up; for 
a long time they resulted in nothing—what. seeimsi to he iletermimMl upon on 
one day was revoked on the ne.xt. 


jmiWDENBXJRG ALLIES TTSEIJ'’WITH TIIK S\Vin>l'',S 

The eyes of all were directed to Magdeburg, which was bcsiegcHl by Tilly 
a, venture !>v which the fate of both electors miist'i at' <me blow be deeideil if 


restore them. W^e see to what adepmidemVr upon the king Brandenburg liad 
sunk; and yet as circumstances of extremity also comprise within them mo¬ 
ments of salvation, BO in this act lay the germ of ai ridnrning independence. 
1'he imperial party had stopped the idce.ior frmsi faking any smlivi^ part' in die 
defence, of the country: they would not umler any circumslanees <'onsent to 
Ids wit'hdrawing troops from Prussia; peniusssoii to do t'his was granted by 
Gustavus Adolphus. The electior was to he, eiialilod to nnike iiulila,ry preini' 
rations similar to those for which t-hc Prolestants had ri'ceSved inslnic*. 
t.ioiis in die decree of I^eipsic. In these anmnnenls W(^ may see oiu‘ of (he 
first fonudaiions of the Brandenburg army, wldidi began its formation uti tliat 
tiiine in a Pnitestant spirit, in allijuice wish t-he Bwedea 

Blagdebiirg mea.nwhile had faUen; theeiiador of Haxoiiy was lumten in his 
<wn territory and punished with meaHn^^s of violciiee, Even he no longm* 
hesit'ateil to open his passes to the Swinles, a.nd to eomdude an a.11ianeeof 
which the main conditioii wars t'hat neither party could main* penc<^ withmit 
the other, or even enter into negotiations for this ohjiwtf with tfie enemy. Mo 
a coalition of the two electors with the king was eiRnded, wldeh now sicinally 


and proved a lormidable bar to the house in tlui realisation of its greatest, pros 
peot. 

The chara-cter that thesis relations weri^ to assume in t'lunr fuidher develop 
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tained and the elector possibly deprived of liis title. 

It was the states-geiieral that prevented this; bnt in return they disposed 
of the country, of which they possessed the greater part, without much regard 
for the allies.' 'I%e immediate interests of tiiose concerned were thus far from 
simple. In certain aspects the allies again appeared as ©iiepiies. Owing to 
the relations of Julich and Cloves and Pomerania with the Oerma.n Empire, 
there was a constant need of having regard to the emperor, even after a cer¬ 
tain balance had been restored in Germany to the contendiiig parties by th© 



great European powers took a similar form of development. Again the in¬ 
tention was stirred in the Spaniards, who at that time had no longer anything 
to fear from England, of renewing the war against Fnmch with full vigour. 


THE SEOBET COTJNOIE 


It may he easily understood that under circumstances like this th© policy of 
Brandenburg remained undecisive and wavering. The elector Georg© William 
possessed enviable social qualities; he was humane, polite, bounteous; but, 
after th© manner of the princes of his day, inclmed to seek comfort in th© 
small pleasures of life: a fine horse, a fleet greyhound could make him forget 
th© cares of government. His intellectual endowments were not below* th© 
average standard; but in such tempestuous times it required extraordinary 
opacity to steer a safe course. George William was not without ambition: 
his thoughts dwelt on what history would one day say of him; and he wished 
above all to figure before Ms contemporaries as an honourable and trustworthy 
man. In the complexity of affairs which characterised the epoch, however, 
the careful control of one matter or of another fell chiefly to his secret coun¬ 
cil. But in this council two conflicting tendencies were to be observed: one 
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aoouij enrering into a closer nnion wltli Waiiensteiu on aeooimt of 111 
unreliable nature; the man^s policy in ^ he end, said he, would be an alliance 
with ^France and Sweden; otherwise, if he fell out with the emperor, the em- 
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restored similar to that existing before the issue of the edict in the year 1<)27. 
The accession of Brandenburg was reckoned upon, which at the same time 
comprehended a separation from Sweden, inasmuch as the association of the 
two princes with Sweden had been the outcome of the opposition to the edict. 
But,was Brandenburg in this also to follow the ex4imx>le of Saxony? It is 

.16 no satisfaction was afforded to the just 
ism which had begun to be opisreased long 
But amongst other ideas the provisions of this treaty contained 


sr prince m uemiau;! 

ers; Jiilich and Cleves, so lar as nis cia; 
>se of the count palatine of Neuburg, wer 
bv the Butch; he could draw no reve: 


The same was the case in Prussia, held by the Swedes; in the chief territory, 
the mark, upon which the title of elector rested, several strongholds had been 
evacuated in favour of the Swedes: the elector was directing his whole atten¬ 
tion to Pomerania, to which, in the event of the death of the frail old duke, 
his right of succession could not be disputed; he wished to live only long 
enough to conclude a treaty with Sw^eden. Instead of the Peace of Prague 

hich should have made 


































it, and 


to set against this promise! Moreover, whatever mif^ht !)e mkl in the eonrse 
of the negotiations, there waa no donbt of the intention of tiiis power which 
had established itself on the German coastlands. Its policy ran precisely 





















































clenburg was laot altogeiiher inclined completely to abandon lier own policy. 
Tiie same intention was evident when it was determined, according to the 
emperor’s wish, to raise his son, the king of Hmigary, to be king of the lio- 
mans. In the charter which was drawn iq) and set before liini, no opportu¬ 
nity was lost of guarding against encroachments similar to those purposed by 
Ferdinand II. Publications of bans, such as the I'ecent one, were expressly 
forbidden if unaccompanied by the consent of the council of the elects;rs, even 
in the case where there should have been a good excuse for them—tliat is, 



Pomerania were deei)ly saddened and overclouded by this conflict. In his 
soul he struggled against the supremacy of the Swedes, whom nevertheless he 
saw plainly growing stronger and stronger in his country, ffis death (May, 
1637) had chiefly the effect of causing the great subjects of contention, which 
occupied not only Pomerania hut the whole empire, to stand out in full prom¬ 
inence. 
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POMBBANIA 

As a result of the first treaty the Swedes iiiin^ediatoly laid claim to Pome- 
da. The elector of Brandenburg, who had never agreed to this treaty, pub. 
lished patents which assured the right of occupation, and raistnl recruits with 
which, in conjunction with the then advancing imperial army, to take imme¬ 
diate possession of the dukedom, where his ciaim had long been recogniw 3 <i 
This time the star of good fortune rose upon the enterprise. The Swedes w'ere 
repelled from the borders of the mark in every direction; they lost llavclbcrg, 
the Werbeuer, and Schwedt. In the spring of lGIi8, Kliteing appeared at the 
head of the Brandenburgers with a force of considerables magnitude for these 
times, two thousand infantry and four hundred dragoons; and succH^edod in 
taking Tn a rapid assault the town of Garz, to the possessioii of which ooiwid- 
erable value had always attached, and in carrying off the (Swedish command¬ 
ers as captives. In upper Pomerania the Sw^edes were (;oidined to a few 
coast occupations, Stralsund, Ankiam, and Greifswald; it looked as if there 
were still some likelihood of the country being acquired for the empire aiui 
Brandenburg. We are assimed that it must have been po.ssible at this juiiciture 
to bring about a treaty suitable to the interests of Itie two parties in Bwedeu. 

But once more it became evident that the war, which had aristm from a 
general European combination, could not bo temdnatod by provincial and 
local efforts. In the conflict of Spain and France, which governed the whole 
crisis, a moment was reached in which Ifranco would not have Iweii iwonse to 
a suspension of hostilities: in that case she would possibly have abandoned 
Sweden to her fate. But when the conditioim propos(3<l by both sides «jame to 
be discussed, the impossibility of coming to terms was made clear. In order 
to satisfy Spain, the cardinal would have had to forego the most) important 
results of Ms foreign policy; so far from doing this, he «ictcrmiii(M oiu ?<3 more 
to rally all the forces at his command and to give a new impulms to the old 
alliances which had become slack. Most important of all was that with Bwo- 
deii, by means of which, eight years ago, the supremacy of Austria in Ger¬ 
many had been shattered: it was not to be permitted that they sliould be chased 
from Germany. ^ Thanks to the subsidies ofl'ered by Fnmcc, theBWedish impe¬ 
rial council, whieh believed it hmi a right to maintain what had been won, 
was then also enabled to makefreiffi armaments. 

It WM of no slight^advantagethat Sweden, in consequence of the Treaty of 
Stuhmsdorf, had nothing to fear ffom the Poles. [This treaty between Sweden 
and Poland had been negotiated by the French cdplomatist Count d^Avaux, 
and was concluded in September, 1635, By it the contmoting parties agreed 
to an armistice for 'twenty years; the dukedom of Prussia was assigned to Po¬ 
land and Sweden^s right to Livonia recognised, the Catholic inhabitents being 
granted freedom of worship.] The treaty was so far favouiublo to Branden¬ 
burg, inasmuch as possession of the Prussian coasts was restored to the elector 
in exchange for the evacuation of Marienburg. But another gretd disadvan¬ 
tage was associated with this: the twenty years’ suspenrion of hostilities was 
chiefly due to the efforts of France, which realised her ambition in enabling the 
Swedes to direct their forces to Germany. Thus Brandenburg, while seeking 
to remove the^ Swedes from^ Germany, in alliance with the emperor and the 
empire, committed the political blnnder that enabled this very people by the 
treaty sealed in Prussia to concentrate their forces in that country. The 
Swedish general could then raise a superior force in Stettin (in the summer of 
1638). He left the newly arrived troops in the fortified towns. With the 
veterans he plunged into the field; without much trouble he again took Garas 
and demolished it. It was of no use to thinlr of reconquering Pomerania for 
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Brandenburg at Bucli a moment: the Swedes were more formidable to the 
ir^penal troops than the imperial troops to the Swedes. 

» Once more the fate of Pomerania depended on the vicissitudes in the war 
that broke out between France and Spain and involved the world. The Bran¬ 
denburg forces were completely disorganised when the elector ^ sought safety 
for himself and his son in Prussia. Schwarzenfoerg, who remained behind as 
governor, new had the task of carrying to a conclusion the provincial war 
which had been undertaken at his instigation. On him depended the admin- 
isti'ation of the country and the organisation of the militia. Th,e commanders 
in the fortresses, who fortunately still held out, were mostly his personal de¬ 
pendents. Yet he had no thought of yielding'; from time to time there was 
talk of' xtensive operations with the co-operation of Saxony, The Brauden- 
burgers made raids into the Swedish quarters in Pomerania; the Swedes retali¬ 
ated by making plundering inroads upon the mark. In short, a bitteri devas¬ 
tating, desperate war was going on when George William died, * 


THE EESXJLTS OF C3-BOEGE WILLIAM’S VACILLATION 

Up till now the conflict, though of a universal nature, had broken out more 
in petty opposing tendencies in which but a small exhibition of fore© had 
played a determining part. Bi’andeuburg had acquired the foundations for 
its power, united considerable territories in east and west, and entered upon 
the course of its own'peculiar policy. In the Thirty Years’ War, however, 
everything a^umed larger proportions; a state like Brandenburg, composed 
of differeut portions remote one from another, could acquire no consistency, 
still less any practical influence upon the world: it was enough tliat it was not 
then and there annihilated’. George William took^his impulses from the dan¬ 
gers which threatened him. In the first yeara of his government he ran a risk 
of being involved in the ruin of the palatine house. His fear of coining under 
the ban of the empire, which at that time had again acquired fruitful authority, 
was not so ill founded as had been assumed. In avoiding everything which 
could provoke the publication of the ban, he was exposed to the misfortune of 
seeing the existence of his electorate and of his dukedom placed in jeopardy by 
the Edict of Bestitution. Hereupon, not without a sense of the disaster which 
might result from his conduct, but under pressure of extreme danger, he went 
step by step to the opposite side, and j oined the king of Sweden. 

No doubt this was the only condition under which Brandenburg could con¬ 
tinue in that singular configuration which it had acquired. But the Swedes 
were indeed a grievous burden—for none more grievous than for the house of 
Brandenbm^, whose greatest prospects they blighted. It was cooped up 
between two powers which, like the Cyanean rocks in the old sea legend 
that continuaily crushed everything between them, threatened it with ex¬ 
tinction. 

At last George William, satisfied with the added prospect of safety, having 
obtained from the emperor an assurance for the subsistence of his territories 
and their Protestant character, entered into alliance with him against the 
Swedes and proceeded to indicate his chief territorial claim. It is not weak¬ 
ness, nor an undue servility to the emperor that are the vices ascribed to him 
by the Brandenburg statesmen of that time, but rather a reckless ambition: 
he wanted to win fame for hunself by association with others, and by the rais¬ 
ing of troops in ^rson; but how little did the issue of events correspond with 
his estimate. His allies devastated his territory before his very eyes; he, the 
elector himself, had barely enough left to live upon and had to flee to Prussia. 
In the contest against the Swedes in Pomeranil^ which he accordingly under- 

















































CHAPTER II 

THE BIRTH AND GROWTH OF A KINGDOM 

[1640-1740 A.D.] 

At a terrible crisis the German nation had Racriticed her position in the 
world and utterly ruined her old political unity. But the seeds of new life 
were in her and in the independence of those fractions which had now a 
national guarantee confirmed by imperial law. The pedantic imperial jurists 
might continue to see in this imperial constitution a marvellously wise mix¬ 
ture of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy; they might continue to prize 
the emperor as the legal successor of the Roman Oiesars: clear-sighted minds 
could see deeper. A Swedish publicist of Pomeranian origin, Bogislaw Chem¬ 
nitz (Hippolithns a Lapide), sought as early as 1640 to establish the xmlimited 
ludependeuce of the imperial estates on a historical basis, in the contention 
that these were original and that the empire rested upon usurpation; and the 
Saxon, Samuel Pnfendorf, indicated as early as 1667, as the best aim for the 
political development of Germany, separation from Austria, annihilation of 
the spiritual princedoms, and a purely secular confederacy of states. As a 
matter of fact, all living forces were directed to the single states—upon them 
rested the fate of tbe nation. Certainly no one could as yet say how a Jiew 
imperial constitution was to be developed from these contingent independent 
states, which were all guided by the reckless pursuit of their separate inter¬ 
ests, by what they called the Staatsraison. But the fate of the imperial consti¬ 
tution, which still maintained a formal existence, overtook the organisation of 
the single states, based upon estates and confessions—it outlived itself. In 
the crisis of the great war their iucapaeity had received actual illuBtratlon. 
A general with absolute command on the field had won the greatest successes 
lor the emperor, and he had trodden under foot all the rights that belonged to 
the estates. The evangelical estates had been saved from this dominion of 

torce by a foreign king, whose authority was unlimited in the field as well as 
in his cabinet. 


THE IDEAL STATE 

^ In this way a new ideal state rose into existence—the state with a supreme 
prince at ito head, based upon the concentration of all the powers of the state 
in the hand of the monarch, upon the subordination of the estates to his will, 
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the LandesJdrohe was tiie fundameiiM doctrine of the equal jastaiicaiion of t’.ll 
Olinstiaii confessions; that is to say, llie doctiiine of personal freedom of be¬ 
lief, which found strong support in the liberation of Boieiu'-e from thcologi<jal 
tutelage. True, this spiritual transformation took its rise entirely in the mid¬ 
dle classes, but their lack of understanding, and so of iudive co-operation, made 
them none the less the natural opponents of the new absolute slate. Its guid¬ 
ance was transferred to the nobility, which absorbed the man «of 4he-world cul¬ 
ture of the French. As a rule, these (dianges were (ihielly eJl’cMded in the 
Protestant stales, especially in the greater ones, for here th(!i inmost force of 
the nation was best preserved; whereas in most of the Oatholie tcsr/itories it 
had suKfered heavily by the violence of re-catholicism. The small imperial 
estates, on the other hand, spiritind princedoms m well sis imj[)erial towns, 
were altogether incapable of solving llie problems of the modium state. 

So it came about that the political and economics pn^eminencx*,, and, soon 
also the superior guidance in spiritual matters, passed to the colonial east. It 
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[1640 A.D.] 

cerne(? Finally, the reaction in the church had disturbed the mark of the 
Habsburg nations and interrupted their spiritual association -with German 
culture, 'the nature of which was essentially Protestant. 


THE, TBEEITOEIES OP THE HOHENZOLLEEH 

It was otherwise in Brandenburg. In strips of land still territorially sepa¬ 
rated but of considerable dimension, the lands of the Hohenzollern stretched 
right across the whole breadth of north Germany and farther away, from the 
lower Bhine to the Memel; in their hands was the territory between the Elbe 
and the Oder, that is to say, the connection 

between the German interior and the coast; j-—---a-— 

they had a share in the Weser as well as ! ^ “ 

in the Ehine, and commanded portions I 
therefore of the great streams which were 
the conduits of conveyance to the North 
Sea—now the most important of German 


tween the Elbe and the Oder they could 
acquire a great trade route from the south¬ 
east to the northwest, from Silesia to the 
month of the Elbe. And the same vital 
interests brought the states into immediate 
opposition to Poland, to whose feudal su¬ 
periority the dukedom of Prussia was still 
subordinate; to Sweden, which separated 
the mouth of the Oder from the Hinter¬ 
land ; and to France, which threatened the 
ill-conditioned west of Germany. So the 


greatest problems of German politics. 

Finally, there existed in these prepon¬ 
derating lower Saxon races, accustomed for 


self-consciousness; and the attitude of the 
reformed reigning house to its subjects, of 
whom the great majority were Lutheran, 
begat a measure of tolerance that was far 
in excess of what the imperial law enioined. 



By the relation existing between these units of power—the north German 
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the fate of the nation for two centuries immeasurably more determined than 

_ 1 ;_*1 _J • J_ _ J_i! I* 



German nation and save it from foreign supremacy. For it was a time of the 
keenest struggles for supremacy- True, Spain as a leading power soon disap¬ 
peared from the contest, but Bourbon France, under its unlimited monarchy, 
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was a iieigliboiir far more to be feared; Enghuid was on tbe aHceiit, Corcing 
back the Ketlicrlaiids into a secondary posHion - in trade and <‘,oloiual enter¬ 
prise she became supreme; in the whole of the north, Swe<ieu extu’cised a 
powerful military iidluenet^; and Itussia, 'witlDlun’ czar, was slowly lUMvssing 
towards the west behind a Poland thal was sinking into hop(d(vsHVuiu IJirougli 
the cjonduct of a sovereign nobility that h:xd no one tio hsid ilp. 


The Great Elector (kj-klicuss a.d.) 


A succession of great or at all ev(mls eonsid(U’able ruhu’s rjiiHe<l Branden- 
burg-thnissia from the deptbs of Inn* foninn'weakness. Tln^ first, b'rederick 
William (KUO-UkSS), who even in his own tinn^ was eadled iln^ Gn^afi Elector 
(horn 1620), owed far less to his wivak fatlua’, (hsirge William, than U) his 
witty and energetic mother, Elizabeth Eliarlot te of tlu^, Pa,lailiina,t(^. Hi was she 
who gave him his dcauded leaning towards the line, of opposition adopted by 
evangelical princes of the empire, while Gounti Hchwarzenbrng, the Gatholic 
miniater of his father, with niiieh, assiduily kept. Brandenburg at'Hu’ 1635 on 

the side of Austria, The a,e,cession of the youthful 
elector t,o the tiirom^ in I)(H',end>m' of 1610, marks 
an important ])olit.ieal crisis/ 

The situation of t hci young eleetur, at this time 
only twenty years old, was sulheientiy gloomy. Of 
the countries of which lu^ was lord by birtii (Bran- 
denhurg, Gloves, Uiud Ih’iissia), In^ possessed only 
the legal title. lU^, had not. yivt l)(*en invested with 
Prussia,; Bramhmhnrg and Gleves were in great 
])art in the hands of fonfigu powers, and tliehope 
of winning his h('r(‘ditn,ry Pomerania, from the 
Swedes seemed almost, unattainable,. And even if 
he could (‘stablish himstlf in possession of his state 
—if we may Uipply tln^ term static to territories 
dwelling under totally din’ereut(<‘.ondit ionH and only 
by chances under the saim^ lu^ad- was it to be hoped 
ke woxild guide it successfully through all the 
dangers w^hicli snrrouiuhMl itt Ycdi Frederick 
William showed himself equal to the difficult task, 
young as he st,iU was. 

The piuils of war, Isd’ore whieli the elector’s 
children laid often beem compelhwl to dec from 
castU^ to castle, hud beat, around Frederick Wil¬ 
liam’s earliest youth. When lie was approaching 
manhood his father had sent him to the Dutch 
court to be under tlie ('.are of the great soldier aud 
statesman, Frederick Henry, son of William of 
Orange. He was already strong enough to flee 
from the allurements and pleasures of the Hague 
with as courageous decision as he sought the dan¬ 
gers of war—for instance, in the siege of Breda. 
But it was not only his character that he steeled while in this distant country. 
Here he saw, under his own eyes, a little state which yet was at that time in¬ 
contestably one of the first on the earth; he saw that this state had become so 
powerful by means of religious aud political liberty, order and la^ at home, 
and, above all, through tr^e aud navigation. To the keen, wide-open eyes 
of the young man this lesson was not lost. On the coast of his Fruissia, also, 
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beat the sea which unites the countries, and Pomerania with the mouths of 
the OdeT must, according to an ancient treaty, soon be his hereditary posses¬ 
sion; for his marks too—sandy, swampy, desert as they ai)peared, and indeed 
furnished with but scanty natsural resources—prosperity and irower might be 
won by strenuous diligence and the skilful utilisation of all available forces. 
So the prince, enriched with great views, returned first to Oleves and then to 
Berlin; then he accompanied his father to Prussia, whei'e the latter died in 
1640. 

The young elector soon perceived what, in the deplorable condition of the 
country, was his first task: the erection of a standing army—the mileH per- 
petuuSy aiS they said in those days—by means of which Sweden and Austria had 
become fjowcrfuL To possess such an army was the object of all the consid¬ 
erable powers of the time. The first beginnings were small and insignificant. 
At first he was usefully served by Colonel von Burgsdorf, then by General 
von Sparr; but the true hero and leader of his eonliiuially increasing army 
was Pield-iviarshal von Derflliuger, a man of unknown origin who luul risen 
from the ranks and had ser\xd his apprenticeship, first under Matthias von 
Thuru, then in the Saxon, and, most imx)ortant of all, in the Swedish army. 
To promote his work Frederick William iieeded peace with the Swedes; in 
1641 he concluded a imace with them, regardless of the emperor’s indignation. 
Thus he maintained himself till the end of the great war. 

By this peace the Swedes received Hither Pomerania with the islands and 
the mouths of the Oder, and he obtained only the greater part of Farther 
Pomerania, although, since old Bogislaw XIV had died in 1637, Frederick 
William should have inherited the whole of Pomerania. In compensation 
he received the archbishopric of Magdeburg with Plalberstadt and the bishop¬ 
rics of Minden and Kammin, beautiful, fertile districts, the first three of 
which were of great vahie for communication between Brandenburg and the 
Rhenish pj’ovinces; but yet they seemed to him no true ecpiivalent for Stettin, 
the mouths of the Oder, and the sea-coasts, for he knew how to value the 
importance of a sea power. But the elector was a man who calculated on 
existing conditions. Hither Pomerania was lost for the i)resent and it was of 
no use to lament; it was better to establish himself in the districts which he 
had. and to restore the wasted territories to prosperity. The elector accom¬ 
plished this by means of a (for that period) wise method of taxation; instead 
of the old land tax he imi^osed the excise, that is, a percentage on articles of 
consumption, both native and foreign—a tax which was easier to collect and 
to which, of course, all classes contributed. By this means he gradually in¬ 
creased the revenues of his state (which at his accession bad amounted to only 
400,000 thalers) to 2,600,000 thalers, and yet the country ([uickly recovered 
itself. The elector, economical and prudent in the employinent of all resources, 
soon had sufficient money to add to his army, which at the close of bis reign 
amounted to twenty-seven thousand men. Soon the first laurels beckoned to 
the new army, the first important gain to the elector. 


PRUSSIA OBASEB TO BE A VASSAL OF POLAND 

_ In Sweden, Queen Christina, the daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, laid 
aside the crown (1664). Her cousin, Charles (X) Gustavus, had followed 
her, but was not recognised by King John Kasimir of Poland, in whom a scion 
of the hou^ of Vasa still survived. Frederick William stood exactly between 
the two kingdoms, which now made war on each other. The elector had at 
first attempted to mediate a peace, but the Swedes, with the haughtiness of 
veteran conquerors, marched through bis territories of Pomerania and Neu- 



shako off the Polish suzerainty, which was cx(ieotliiiji»*ly opproHsiro.*’ 

The king of Sweden (Oharles (X)OuHtavtis), ha<l taken "Wiirsaw; the king 
of Poland had fled to upper Bileaia; a largo scHition ol‘ magnates did liomage to 
the king of Sweden and joined his ranks. Facing him. with his army and the 
estates of both countries"—for West Prussia made with him (‘ommou caxise— 
Frederick William assumed an imposing attitiuUi. At tln^ sanu^ t ime, however, 
he did not consider it his duty, nor <lid he believe himwdf to 1 h^ sti'ong .mough, 
to interfere iu favour of the king of Poland and to try the fortiune of battle 
against the victorious Swedes. Charles Oustuivus, also, had scniph^s as to 
whether he should undertake to overpower him by forta^ of arms. His own 
inclinations, apart from other considerations, woiild have coiuis(‘lle<l such a 


course of eoiuhict. It may be easily imagiiuHl that since the Swedt^s had taken 
Finland centuries ago, Esthonia and Livonia in tlu^ reign of ttie last king, 
Hither Pomerania and Wismar by the Peace of Westplialia, they mnv thought 
to complete their supremacy over the coastlaud of the Baltic.’ They had a 
grievance in the agreement at Stuhmsdorf by which they had surrendered the 
harbours that had already been taken; Charles (3nstaiVns h<dd it t.o h(.^ almost a 


point of honour to regain them. His suggevstion lo the <ded:or was to occupy 
Prussia forthwith, as tlie vassal of Sweden. IJmhn* the st rtvss of tiln^ tJolitical 
situation and the immediate danger which threahmed, Fn^hnlckWilliam after 
much hesitation (he refused an extension of the eountry which was offered to 
him) agreed to this proposal; bub he did so with the griaitest reluctance—he 
had never before looked so melancholy. He had to Hurr<ujd<n’ the coasts to 
the SwtKles, to give up his alliances. Nevertheh^ss, thcic was one (unnsidera- 
tion which made this agreement acceptable, ^rin^ tcudal duties (exacted by 
Sweden were not so mercilessly deruiite as thost^ formerly exuded by the 
Poles; certain other characteristics give this feudal agnsunent the appear- 
pce of an alUauce; but the stupendous importau(.‘.e of the matt<u’ is signified 
iu a moment of what may almost be called universal historical mcuining; it 
rests on the (‘ommon interests of the Germanic and Protx^siant x)owcrH in oppo¬ 
sition to the supremacy of the Poles. 

The common nature of their cause bcscame all the moixi insist <mt wlieu the 



that if the Poles were to win, both he and the ehsetor were losti. In order to 
bind him permanently to his side, he offered to make him archduke, even 
king of the best-situated palatinates, whicdi had for tile most part, been reduced 
to subjection. The elector did not refuse this, because iu greatiex' Poland he 
thereby acquired that independence which was deni(Ml to him in Ihtissia. 
However the negotiations and intentions of those concerned might shape them¬ 
selves at different moments, the main result was the common reaction aigaiust 
that great Catholic power which had formerly reigned in the north. Wal- 
deck, in opposition to the other councillors of the elector, continued a policy 
of Catholic supremacy. In this combination, which threatened a revival of 
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German forces, Brandenburg, Prussia, and Sweden joined arms in order to hid 
defiance to the Poles, who in the mean while had again taken their capital. 

Such is the historical significance of the three days’ fight at Warsaw in 
which the Poles were defeated and dispersed. Since the Teutonic order had 
been overwhelmed by the Poles in the battle of Tannenberg, the Poles had 
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maintained the upper hand in German colonial territory on both sides of the 
Vistula', the first signs of the prevalence of an opposite tendency are to be 
observed, as we have shown, in the advantages maintaijied by Gustavns Adob 
phns against the Poles. If Clnxrles Gustavns now took up this contest, at first 
with great success, which subsequently however became dubious again, it was 
of the greatest importance that the duke of Prussia, who had now acquired a 
supreme position of his own, should join the other side. It was from the 
very centre of the order that he gathered the necessary power and stimulus. 
The change in the times is apparent in the diffcreneo of the military organisa¬ 
tion: the knighthood had not been capable of withstandiug the lighting forces 
of eastern Europe, which the king of Poland at that day gathci‘ed round him; 
now, ho^rever, a different military system had arisen, before tlie representa¬ 
tives of which the masses of undeveloped disorderly Polish troops were bound 
to fall back. The military organisation, under which the natives of the terri¬ 
tory belonging to the order joined forces with the fighting material of the Ger¬ 
man provinces, is the basis, no longer of the Brandenburg army alone, w’hieh 
numbered only a few regiments outside these, but also of the Brandenburg- 
Prussian army, as it was to exist henceforward. It is to be regarded as a re¬ 
markable achievement that this army, which first stood its ground against the 
encroachments of Charles Gustavns, inflicted in alliance with him a crushing 
defeat on the Poles. Kot only by the interchange of diplomacy but also by 
these master strokes was the independence of Prussia founded: it is the first 
great military accomplishment of the Brandenburg-Prussian army. What a 
trifling rdle it had played but a short time ago, when Swedish forces were 
united with a Protestant army! 

Frederick William stood now on an equal footing with the king of Sweden. 
True he was his vassal, but only for one province, which was far from 
including the power that was his in virtue of the development of Germany. 
It is less important to consider to what degree he thought at the heginning of 
these disturbances to raise himself—to the rank of an independent sovereign 
prince—^than to reflect that in fact he acquired an independent position: in 
virtue of his fighting power, he was actually an independent prince before he 
was so called. But the name was to be his, too, as soon as the general circum¬ 
stances had reached the point of development which could lead to this end. 
The first decisive turn in the affairs of the north was the attack of the Bus- 
siaus on Sweden. For it was even more difBicnlt for the Bnssians than for 
other powers to acquiesce in the Baltic’s becoming definitely, so to speak, a 
Swedish lake; and at this moment their entry into Livonia did not hurt the 
Poles at all. It made little impression upon them that the czar even brought 
himself to demand the feudal supremacy over Prussia; they saw in him at 
once a new ally, and proceeded with renewed zeal to oppose the Swedes and 
the elector. 


THE TEEITY OE LABIAU (1666 A.D.) 

Worried by the claim of three powers at once to superior feudal relations, 
and depending on none of these in his actual position, the elector-duke most 
naturally hit upon the thought of dispensing altogether with a subordinate 
relation of that kind; this object, however, could not be forthwith accom¬ 
plished in so far as the Poles were concerned; for, since the Bnssians had 
broken loose, they had again obtained the upper hand and made powerful ad¬ 
vances in West Prussia; they already held the king of Sweden to be a man 
defeated and abandoned. The Prussian estates had wished for an armistice at 
least; but the Poles refused it. They would enter into a definitive agreement 
with the elector only if he would return to the old feudal dependence; his 
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alliance with the Swedes was re|j?arded by tluac as ft^leny in the wnme of the 
feudal law, to say xiothiupf of the peculiar posilhui which lu^ occupied. If the 
elector would not abandon this alliance and submit. a|»:a.in to tlu^ supremacy cd' 
tlie Foies, whom after all he had defcalcd, thm*(; was uothin^!: l<h’t for lum'but 
to continue an alliance with OharU^s (iust.avus, a,nd oiic.<^ more*to face the 
Poles with all the might at his c.omniaml King Charh^s X, oppr(^sse<l <m all 
sides, saw his salvation in a renewed combinat.iou wit.h iiran<hmhui*g, a.mlso 
agreed to the projxosfils which the elector iuad<s to him in favour of the. sovet" 
eiguty of liisdnkedom. The subject had ahmdy Insm mo<hiui Ind'ore; the 
king had never wished to enter npon it: now, howev<n‘, lu^ saw hims(df com¬ 
pelled by his xdi^ht to do so. Tlu^ feudal rc.hUion eufojc.ed upon the elector 
had less siguilicanee for him now than formerly, inasnitich as his gi cat'plan 
was ruined by the hmision of the Enssiaiiis; his Ihonghts t.iinuHl on peace 
with Itussia, and to effect this he reckomul upon t.ln^ eo-operatiou of Branden¬ 
burg. In the Treaty of Labiau (IiTovxanber .10th, 1050), hci conw)ntc.d t.oaban- 


PRUSSIAN AXJdANOE WITH SWEDEN 

This agreement has not a very promiiumti pla.ee in t.he confusing whirl of 
episodes of which the times are composed; for t.he establishimmt. of Prussian 
political relations it is of high importance for u.ll a-gx^s: for not u.lonci <Ud the 
king renounce all his own claims, but it. was (wtablislusl ihal. Prussia should be 
made separate from Poland forever. Tlu^ (OiH^tor and his suci'essors w<‘re never 
again to enter into a similar relationship) w^ith j^)laud or any othcu* power: 
they w'ere to be supreme, absolute, and sovMnxugu pnuc.<‘H, a.nd to tu»j‘oy all the 
rights of sovereign ininces. Ouce again, th(‘, (^U‘ctor IiuIohI his fate with the 
decision of the war between Bwed(m and Poland, by which yet Uinother wide 
prospect wuis ox>ened m> to him. Great. Poland signiilcKl its dx^sii’e to be under 
his protection henceforward. IN’o hope sexuned to be too (^xl ni.vagaut, for at 
this moment the Transylvanian t.rooi)B broke int.o Poland umhn* PrincxPltd.- 
k 6 c 2 :y: it was as if the old Bethlen (bibor, wlio had ouct^ belonged to the 
European coalition against Austria, had come to lile a.ga.in. like Bethlen, 
George Kiikdczy entered Hungary as tlie chaminon of tlu^ Prot(‘Hlu.nlS”'asthc 
restorer of this country’s old-time freedom; the product s of his mines made 
him a rich man: he is known as one of the gn^atest opponemts Um order 
of the Jesuits has ever had. A successful expedition of ii'u.uHylvanians and 


as w’^ell as upon trio stability of Austrian i)owor. Brandenburg-Prussia also 
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A.ust.ria auaroiana, accompanieu tne King on tne expeaiiiou, AU-cniDraeing 
as were the expectations based upon the camiiaign of KHIT, llu^ niain results 
were of triding significance. Certainly tlie alliance with Kik 6 (wy was con¬ 
cluded; but it led to no decision, for the Poles evaded (w^ery scriims attempt 


sumed; he was not for the king, and still less for the (doctor: on the contrary, 
when Brzesc had been taken, he aiipeared to be very much inclined to con¬ 
clude an agreement with the Poles, especially as his* count.ry was threatened 
with a Tatar invasion; he otfered King Jdlm Kasimir an a.lliance against 
Charles X, with whom he came to loggerheads. Not', only had the Pc’es n(>t.h- 
ing to fear from the alliance of Sweden and l-’ransylvania, Initi it was of ser¬ 
vice to them in that Austria was thereby moved to make common cauBO with 
them; at the same time they found a new ally in Denmark. 
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Impatient to revenge the loss suffered at the last peace, and eiicouraged by 
the hostile hitentious evidenced against the Swedes in every direction by the 
agency of the house of Austria and its iiitluencc, the Danes rose to a fresh 
attack upon this power. The participation of Denmark and Austria in the 
Polish affair lUcoy be regarded as the second gT‘eat episode in tJiis war. Charles 
Gustavus was compelled on the spot to turn his weapons from Poland to Den¬ 
mark; but he saw no misfortune in doing so. All over the v'orld, peoiDle be¬ 
gan to regard him more and more as an object of fear; 
for it was not held to be probable that the Danes 
would offer any opposition. It was even thought he 
would acquire possession of the Sound, and would be 
put in a position to set new armies in the field by 
raising duties so as to gain the mastery over northern 
Europe; he was in league with Mazarin and with 
Cromwell. This triumvirate threatened the existing 
dynastic relations of Europe; an intention was formed 
of establishing in Germany an emperor who should 
not come from the house of Austria, to supply the new 
vacancy. The elector of Brandenburg was still re¬ 
garded as one of her allies; should they prevail, he 
might hope to retain Great Poland, and evm to 
conquer Silesia. But think of the consequences that 
might ensue from this! The king was far away—he 
already saw himself exposed without aid to the hos¬ 
tilities of his enemies; under stress of this daugei* 
he had no scruples, abandoned as he was by the 
king, against abandoning Ms cause. It was impos¬ 
sible for him to suffer Denmark to be completely de¬ 
feated, or Sweden’s aspirations of supremacy in the 
Baltic (doubly oi)pressive at this juncture) to he re¬ 
alised. Still less could he brook that France and 
Sweden should control the German throne. The great 
march of general polities and the i:)rosf)ecte to which 
they led drove him every day more and more on to 
the other side: it would naturally be more agreeable 
to him to see the imi)erial authority continue unbroken 
in the house of Austria than to see raised to this 
dignity one of his opponents, even his neighbour in 
Jiilich and Berg, the count palatine of Neuburg who 
was the competitor next favoui'cd. That Sweden 
should dominate Poland had equally little interest 
for him, inasmuch as this ijower herself dispensed 
with his former dependence on her. All his present 
efforts were directed towards securing the recogni¬ 
tion of the independence of his dukedom from Po¬ 
land and from the other powers. At no cost would 
he any longer remain involved in the unstable internal concerns of Poland: 
besides, who could guarantee that the czar or the emperor would not take 
possession of the Polish throne? What would become of him then? The 
considerable army which he possessed in the field ga’e^e weight and effec¬ 
tiveness to his representations. Nobody did such justice to his ideas as the 
leading men in the states-general, especially Jan de Witt, in other respecte 
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an opponent of the house of Orange—whicli \ym so elosc^ly aUhnl with 
Brandeubnrg—but a man of sufficiently wide perceptions noti to the 

great political issues from this point of view, llhe interests of his own re¬ 
public (leinanded the iudepcmdence of the Prussiati etaistiamls from Hweden 
as well as from Foland, in order to secure the salety of her trade in (he Baltic 
and her conm^.ction witli Enssia. 

Less determined was the declaration of the Danes; at lirst they w<n’e op¬ 
posed to the whole suggestion—it would not be well n^gai'de.d l\v the stibj(H‘.ts 
in Xh’ussia, and in tiic future the protectorate of Polaud would always put a 
certaiu check upon the elector; the points of grievance in the relations hith¬ 
erto subsisting might bo i^edressed. The Brandenburg ambassador rcipUed t hat 
Poland had abused her rights in an unbearabU^ fashion, and nmd(^ it, impossi¬ 
ble to return to a subordinate relation which, dll, with good nuison, 

had been broken: the elector observed that he had remlcred a to Po¬ 

land; for it was owing to the resistance which at tlu^ Is'gimung he offered to 
the Swedes, and which secured for him imh^pemlenee from tlunu, that the 
Poles had been enabl(‘,d to gather together and r<ei‘stablish IlHunsidves in some 
measure. By this means the .Danes were emhold<Hued to t<md<u’ tlunr goo<l ser¬ 
vices to the elector. Without doubt the (hvourable view of (his policy en¬ 
tertained by Lisola, the ambassador of the house of Austria, (H)utribiited 
niiicli to its success; because for this power (^'(U'ything (U^pejuUnl on with¬ 
drawing the elector from the opposite side and from the alliaut'c with an 
enemy. With the united co-operation of the allied powers, by which the 
Poles could hope to bo defended from Sweden, It was brought about that the 
latter acquiesced in the condition which the elector made for Ids concurrence. 


THK TREATY OF WETrLAXT (laWA.D.) 

After long negotiations, shrouded in the d<Hq)est secrecy, no suspicion of 
which reached the Ciirs of the French ambmsador at, lh<^ court, tlu^i Polos 
agreed at Wehlau on the 19th of September, 1957, that tlu^ elector, wl\o on 
his part agreed to ally himself with them, sln)uUl possess Ihnissia with its old 
boundaries, but with the right of supremacy umUn* his absolute control and 
• free from all burdens hitherto imposed upon it. The agreennmt appUc^l bcah 
to himself and to his male descendents. These were piwdically the same stipu¬ 
lations as those accepted by the king of Sweden. But what a ditfereut, siguiti- 
cauce it acquired by being acquiesced in by tlie Poles I The Hwedish ftmdal 
supremacy had been imposed only lattcily upon Pniasia, xvliiU) that of Poland 
was centuries old, and had been recognised l)y Europe m an umpieHtionable 
relation based xipon constitutional law. At the pm‘Houal meeting at Bromberg 
which took place between the king and the elector, who now wlMulnnv to the 
marks, we are confronted with an unexpected intiumal relatiom Without 
doubt it was the work of the queen of Poland, Ludovica Ocmzaga, atul of the 
electress Luisc: they were both peaceably intcutioned, and luul conu^ to an 
understanding with each other. A few points of minor 1m])ortance had still 
to be settled here, and new difficulties did not fail to arise; but the main ob¬ 
ject—the recognition of the sovereignty—was estahlished by form of oath in 
the open air. Such was the consequence of the change in the relative position 
of the world-powers. The feudal dependency which, after severe defeat, had 
been inflicted upon the masters of the order, and had been recognised by the 
last of them [Albert of Brandenburg, 1490-1568], who secularised himself and 
the country, was again thrown off, after the Poles on their side had not only 
suffered defeats, but had also fallen into difficulties oxit of which they could 
he extricated only by this admission. The abolition of the feudal relation had 
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been demanded by the duke of Prussia, who might still have proved very for* 
midable, as he was at the head of a considerable army and in alliance with the 
most distinguished enemy; it was the price paid for his transference from this 
enemy to the European powers, which had come to an agreement with the 
Poles. Truly an achievement of far-reaching historical siguihcance! The 
great German colony in the east, which owed its foundation to the long con¬ 
tinued efforts of the German nation, was thereby established in its original 
independence <ii the neighbouring powers—at all events, in so far that it 
acknowledged the elector of Brandenburg, duke of Prussia, as its liead. For 
this prince himself, and for his house, what incalculable meaning lay in this 
achievement! In the midst of the large kingdoms which until now had im¬ 
posed their will upon them, and thwarted the development of a iiolicy pecul¬ 
iar to their interest, the i)rince and his country now appear on an equal foot¬ 
ing, with equal rights, owing dependence to no one but themselves. It was 
the work of an able pilot who, in the political storm that rose around him, 
more than once changed his course and at last arrived safely in port. For the 
structure of the state, the value of what had been gained is immeasurable, in 
that it freed the elector from all consideration for the political future of Po¬ 
land: henceforward he could pursue his own objects./^ 

Charles X, now attacked by both Holland and Denmark, the latter of which 
had designs on Bremen and Verden, displayed indeed the most brilliant mili¬ 
tary ([ualities, drove the Danes from Holstein, Schleswig, and Jutland, even 
travei'sed the frozen belt to Fiinen, then by Langelaud, Laaland, and Falster 
to Zealand, and compelled his oxiponents to the unfavourable Peac(‘. of Boos- 
kilde (in Zealand) in 1658; but when, immediately afterwards, he broke this 
peace and attempted to conquer Denmark and Copenhagen, ih’ederick Wil¬ 
liam, with auxiliaries, marched against him into Holstein and even into Jut¬ 
land and Fiinen, where the troops of Brandenburg played a decisive part in 
the battle of Nyborg (1659). Charles X, relying on the assistance of France, 
was still unbent when, in February, 1660, he was overtaken by an early 
death. The regency which governed for his young son hastened to conclude at 
Oliva, a monastery near Dantzic, on the 3rd of May, 1660, the peace which had 
already been initiated. The Wehlau Treaty with Poland was confirmed and 
guaranteed by the great powers. Henceforth, Frederick William was sov- 
cicign prince in Prussia. 


OPPOSITION OF THE ESTATES 

Now, for the first time, Frederick William might turn his attention to 
amalgamating into one state the different provinces over which he ruled. It 
was the estates of the various districts which set themselves against the unity 
of the state. By it their ^‘liberty,” that is the unrestrained freedom with 
which they held sway in their circles, was endangered. Instead of ruling by 
the aid of the sovereign estates, the elector attempted to do so by means of his 
officials, and he chose these officials not merely from the narrow districts in 
which they were to labour—he also took them from “the stranger.” The es¬ 
tates vehemently opposed him; but their day had gone by. Only those in 
Cleves maintained their general position, after they had abandoned to the 
elector the right to raise and maintain troops in the country and to appoint 
officials; the estates of Brandenburg and Prussia lost this rig! ‘ entirely. 

The prerogatives of the estates in Brandenburg were obsolete, tneiraamilustra¬ 
tion was clumsy, and since, thanks to the new tax on commodities, the elector 
had little need of the grants of money from the estates, henceforth he seldom 
called them together, until gradually they fell into oblivion. 
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The 5trHiggle in Pnussia wjih mon^ Tlu^ rniswia,a nsinli^H warn ac- 

cuHtoincd to a CAniain Hha.ro in tlm^ govoninunit, soul HhoMaal ilHniiKolvoH'ilhdiB- 
poHiid towai'dH tho wn-oro order aiul di.sciplino of ItnuaUMihiirg. Tlu^ oxaniplo 
of tluj unbridled fia^edoui of the Polish eslale.s hat! a. <leinorjdiHing ed'eet upon 
Ihein. Tht^y had from the first mahitaiiuul in the, fa,<a*, of the (Srihal EleelAir 
that. Jhdand had not the power to haiiul over tla^ soNaa’eignly <o him without 
their acnpiiescem^e.; and tJiey tlnwefon^ p<n*HiH((‘d in a. defiant, at.litude towards 
him; the most, eagm* party among them mam enleriHl into tnauiim'ouH negotia- 
tioiiH with Poland, and iVdaml was not diHimdimal to ulilisi^ tln^ inHubordina- 
lion of the PrusHiaii estaiies for her own eauls. At the he.axl of t.he (doctor’s 
opponents stood the of Kbuigslxag, llieroiiymons .Uoth, ami 

Colonel von KalckstAdu. But.when tJa^ (dtmtor Innl failed to attain his object, 
eitium byiuildm^Ks or by threa.ts, he took lus nnmsun^s with an iron ImmL 
hotih was accused of Jngh tnuisou and eomhmimHl to lilVlong imprisonment 
(1(K)2), during which he dunl unsubdiUMl (IdVH). Kalekslein, who had ut» 
ku’cal t.hreats against the elector’s lib', a.ud had bwm imprisonesd, but. after¬ 
wards i)ardoncd, fl(Hl to Poland, in delia.nee of his plighted word lu War- 
stiw he gave himself out as a represimtativc', of the Prussia.n (vstaic^s, audiu 
their name and with vehement abuse', of t.lu', (d(Hd.or dcnnandcMl that. Polaml 
shoxikl nisiimo lum amhmt rights. On this, FrcMhanek Willia,lu, through his 
ambassador, caused him tio bo scM'.rcdly seized and convi'yed out. of l.luitowu; 
when he was brought wrayipiid in (mrpid. t.o Prussia., and his head struck off 
at Meimd (1072). Hem‘,eforth, all r(^sist.anc(^ in t-lu'. ('Sta.tes was broken, and 
Frederick Willia.m was absolute mouat'eh in Jus own Hta.t(^. If in thi,s reckhiss 
method of proe.etlure he rescmblml tlu'. type of tln^ ages Louis XIV, ycd. the 
diflereime bc'tiveeii the Prussian ab.s(lint(•! rule and llu^ .Fremdi la.y in this: it 
served the state, but did not sacritico it. tiO its own emnity and sc^llishness; and 
thus it was a bhissiug to the state whose unit.y it. foumh'd and which it freed 
from pet.ty iullueiiees. 


WAR WITH KRANOK AND HWKDKN 

For twelve years Brandenburg (mjoycMl pc^aiC'c. It. was not uutiil 1072 that 
the Gr(>!at Elector entered into the hhiropc^an struggle a-gaiust. Louis XIV, 
when, d(‘,af to all enticements and promiscss of money on tlu^ pa-rt of ilie con¬ 
queror, he was the iirst of all the princes to liasten t.o tJu^ assistances of Hol¬ 
land, whose value for the liberty of Europe!! aiidtlu^ l)re!Hervat.ion of theii (Jospel 
he recognised. Hampered by the emvy and disfavour of Ausl.ria, and at.tuckeMl 
in Clevea and Westphalia by Louis XIV in full force, he found himsedf, in 1078, 
under the necessity of eoneludiug witih France the! Pe'ace! of Vossem (near 
Brussels); but when, in 1674, the Oermaii empire) entered into the war, he 
was speedily again on the Ehine, and tJds tiime with many more troops than 
he was pledged to put into the field—t.weuty thousand mem. Tlu^n Louis XIV, 
by means of his iniliienee in Sweden, roxised a new enemiy in the elector’s imr. 
In the winter of 1674, the Swedes from Ilitiher Pomerania fell upon Further 
Pomerania and Xeumark, as well as tipon Ukermark, I’ricgxutz, and HaveL 
laud. At first they behaved with moderation, but soon went about plmider- 
ing, burning, and wasting, as in the worst days of the Thirty Years’ War, 
and prepared to cross thes Elbe and even to break into Altmark itself. 

The elector had gone into winter quarters on the Maim As soon as he was 
sufiaciently prepared he started with the army, soon left the infantry, with 
the exception of a small, picked body, behind him, and appeared in Magde¬ 
burg on the 21st of June, 1676. Here he had the gates closed, that no news 
might precede him. and rested two days. Then, with only six thousand horse 
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and twelve hundred foot, forwarded on carts, he hurried on. On tlu^ ‘Jsnth lie 
took Kathenow, and thus divided the hostile army, which wan postt^d from 
Havelberg to Brandenburg. The left wing of the HvvedtiS made haste to cross 
the Rhine, which forms the old boundary of Havellaud and the cuyuntsliip of 
Euppin and leaves only a few fordable places. At one of these, near Fehr- 
bellin in the province of Beilin, a sandy plateau full of fir woods, the elector 
compelled them to give battle, June 28th, 1675. With 5,600 horse, which 
alone had followed his lightning speed, and 13 cannon, he attacdced the 
Swedes, 11,000 strong (4,000 on horseback, 7,000 on foot, and 38 cannon). 
jAt the very beginning he espied, with the keen eye of a general, an iinoceu- 
pied hill, which commanded the battle-field; thither lie hastened with the 
cannon. It was here that the fight was hottest; here his faithful horsemen 
had to cut out a %vay for the elector himself from the midst of th(^ foes who 
surrounded him; here his master of the horse, Emanuel Frohen, Adi at his 
master’s side, and here the fate of the day was gloriously decided for the 
Braudenbui’gers. 

The young power had conquered the Swedes, whose warlike renown had 
subsisted unshaken since the days of Gustavus Adolphus; lUeelector had per¬ 
formed the most glorious task which can fall to the lot of a soldier—he had 
freed his fatherland from foreign violence. Seven days later not» a foe 
remained on the soil of the mark. The empire now declared war against Swe¬ 
den, while Denmark, covetous of Bremen and Yerden, which indeed wtjre also 
Swedish, entered into an alliance with the Great Elector, as his contempora¬ 
ries already called him. 

Thus supported, Frederick William proceeded to an attack on the German 
provinces of Sweden. In 1676 almost all Pomerania, in 1677 Stettin, and in 
1678 Stralsund itself had keen conquered. In order to bring the last-named 
town to surrender, the Brandenburg troops had been transported by Danish 
assistance to Eiigen, being supported at the same time by the little fieet which 
the elector already had on the Baltic. Soon Greifswald also feu. Not a foot 
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of German land now remained to Sweden. Them, wliilKti Fn^deriidc ^xlliam 
himself was in Westphalia for the <d' jn’oteelin^^^ (he-ves a^jjamst the 

advancing French, came the news thati the 8 w<m1(\s had invaded Prussia froili 
Livonia (November, 1078). With all s|Hmd," and in thcj bitierest winter 
weather, he set the army in romerania in motion, jonrueyt^d thither himself, 
although he was ill, and in January, .1079, held ah Marienwerder a muster of 
his troops, which were nine thousand strong, d^ht^ Bwed(*s w(n‘e already in 
retreat. Theeleetor had slexlgu^s colhJchMl from the whole lufiRhbourhood, and 
on these he Bent forward his infantry, hastened after the enemy, eut. oil his 
retreat by risking the direct way across the i(H) of tin* Frisches and the Kur- 
isches Haff, but overtook only the frugimmts of their dying army, Of sixteen 
thousand Bwedes scarcely a tithe escaped lh(3 (earful <‘.ol(l ami tln^ eagen- |)nr« 
suit of the Brandenburg troox^s, wliieh pxmotrated as far m the mdghlnmrhood 
of Eiga. 

Thus the war had heeii brought to an end in all (juarters. But the elec¬ 
tor’s allies had already, independently of him, CH)iiehuU3<l a peace with Louis 
XIV (at Nimegueu). Ihivy had induced Austria to h^ave her ally iu the 
lurch. The fear to which exx>ression is so well given in the so-ealled^‘Stra- 
leiulorf judgment^’ (Stralendorf was imi>erial viee-ehancellor in the days of 
John Bigismund)-“^‘It is to be feared that the Brandenburgxu* will now be¬ 
come him w^hom the Calvinist and Luilierau mob yiiarn f()r”“-gi'<3W with every 
success of the Great Elector, and entirely governed tlK3 llabsburg x)olioy. 
Thus left alone against Louis XIV, who immediately occupied tirst Clev(38, 
then Mark and Kaveusberg, and laid si(^go to Mimh^ii, h'redericli William 
could do nothing, and Louis demanded the iHistoratiou of all thati had been 
taken from Sweden. Mournfully the elector at; hrst ac(iui(3scexl, tittering the 
wish that from him might descend the avengers who should repay the outrage 
to his faithful allies. In the Peace of Bt. Germain, in ;l(}71), he gave back to 
the Swedes all the conti^iercd country \vith the ex(‘-<3X)tion of th(3 st.rix) on the 
right bank of the Oder, and thus Sweden continued to iu*(3serve lu^r German 
territories. 


THE GREAT ELEOTOR ARE AXTRTRIA AND ^PAtN 

In addition to this mortification the elector received another. In the year 
of his victory of Fehrbellin (1675), the ducal house of Liegnit x, Bri(3g, and 
Wohlau had become extinct, and iu accordance with the old treaty of 1557 
these provinces also should have fallen to Brandenburg. But; AuBtria< de¬ 
manded them for herself as Bohemian fiefs, and marched intio them without 
paying any heed to the legal c aims of Brandenburg. It was openly said in 
Vienna, ^‘It is not pleasing to the Imperial majesty that a new Vandal 01111 ) 11*0 
should raise its ilag on the Baltic.More than this, the aid agahist the Turks 
several times offered by the elector in the distress of Austria whi<di now en¬ 
sued, was rejected beeanso it was feared that the opportxmity might be taken 
for a mil ibiry occupation of those provinces. Full of anger wit It his allies, 
Frederick William directly after the Beac^ of BL Germain had allied himself 
with Louis XIV—an unnatural relation which did not long subsist*. Bpain, 
which still owed him a subsidy for the last war, ho attoc-ked by sea with his 
little fleet. Even before the war, Frederick William, who well knew the im¬ 
portance of a naval force, had begun to create himself a fleet with the aid of 
Butch shipbuilders; it then consisted of ten frigates which had already given 
the Swedes plenty of trouble. With this fleet lie made prixe of various mer¬ 
chant vessels, but, on the other hand, it had failed to capture the plate fleet, 
which annually carried to Spain the treasures of the American mines, and the 
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sliips of Brandenburg, driven by storms and pressed by a superior enemy, bad 
to seek refuge in a Portuguese harbour. 

But when in the Turkish wars the emperor had need of aid from Branden¬ 
burg in order that he might completely recover Hungary, he surrendered to 
the elector the circle of Schwiebus (in the east of the province of Brandeu- 
bui'g) as an indemnity for the Silesian claims (1686), and also resigned to him 
a claim he had on East Friesland, whereby Frederick William came into pos¬ 
session of Euiden and Gretsyl as pledges. From here his ships went out to 
his colonies, for as early as 1683 he had occupied a strip on the Gold Coast of 
Africa, and had there erected the fort Gross-Fricdrichsburg; besides this, he 
had acquired from the Danes a port of the island of St. Thomas in the West 
Indies. But these colonies, founded in unfavourable places and soon threat¬ 
ened by the jealousy of the Dutch, had no future, and were already aban¬ 
doned by his second successor in 1721. 


WOnK AND OHAEACTER OF THE OREAT ELECTOR 

Thus Frederick William was ceaselessly active, even where circumstances 
proved too strong for his small forces. From Louis XIV, who was cast in such 
a different mould, he soon again fell off. In 1685 Louis had abrogated the 
Edict of Nantes, which secured toleration to the Huguenots, and had oppressed 
them in every possible way, in order to lead them back to the Catholic Chxirch; 
for as he knew only one royal will, so he recognised only one faith in France. 
Far different was the Great Elector: ‘^He first calls in the healing word into 
the disputes of the church and demands a general amnesty for all three con¬ 
fessions.” How could he have looked witli indifferent eyes on the necessities 
of his co-religionists in France? By his Potsdam Edict he ojxeued his territo¬ 
ries to the fugitives, who brought their industry and skill with them. Louis 
was already angered at this; but now the elector ottered a helping hand to liis 
wife’s nephew, William III of Orange, in the acquisition of the English 
throne, from which William, in collusion with the great nobles of England, 
was preparing to hurl his father-in-law, the Catholic James II. Louis XIV, 
who kept James II in his pay and in subjection, drew from these transactions 
.Lesh hatred against Frederick William, who bequeathed the execution of his 
plans, from which he was himself prevented by death, to his son, •h'rederick 
HI. 

The Great Elector stands forth as the only really great ruler that Germany 
produced in the seventeenth century. It was by him that the melancholy 
Peace of Westphalia was first made to yield blessings to Germany. For when 
this peace dissolved the imperial form of government in Germany and made 
sovereign rulers of the princes, Frederick William was the first who in this 
capacity laboured for the good of Prussia and Germany; to him Prussia owes 
it that the provincial distinctions vanished before the sense of belonging to 
one state, so that every man, whether he were of Cleves or of Braiideuburg, 
of Pomerania or of East Prussia, felt himself to be a member of one whole, 
and thus he built up for Germany the new power which was to take the place 
of the decaying empire. By means of the alliances which he concluded in and 
beyond Germany, he, with his insignificant forces, opposed the overwhelming 
power of Louis XIV, and was thus enabled to prevent the prepondeimoe of 
one realm in Europe. He was the first who stood forth against Louis in 1672; 
the last to retire from the battle-field before him in 1679. Well-versed in the 
often faithless and violent statecraft of his time, he understood how to make 
his inffnence felt on all occasions. He was no less great as a soldier; with 
slight materials he founded a great state. 
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Biittlio licroicj figure of ilio Ureat BUnfior (‘.haugcM iulo Unit of Um <‘arefiil 
economist, when wo oonsidor liis administration, rrudout. ond o(*o>- 

nomical, lie strongthonod the rosonrcc-s of his oonniry, and although lu^ put 5 ;, 
severe strain on the tax'-paying foims of t lu^ population, yot^ their prosperity 
increased. For the cultivaiion of tiio soil, Heitlers were atitrae.l(Ml into the do- 
populated villages, esi)e(‘i!illy Duteh peasa,niH, who luigiit' he regUir<led as the 
best teachers for liie marks. By the reei^plion of tiie S<h’(n>(fii r<d*ug<H‘s, wliom 
his son subsequently installed as a n'guhir <‘oh)ny in Bcuiin, InMulvmneed in¬ 
dustry, which was still in its infau(‘.y. By meu.ns of ai r<^gulair postui stawiee, 
and especially by the coustiruetiou of roads and ciuiais, lu^ iiu^reased connnu- 
nicatioii and reinlored it nioro easy, ills pi'iiKupal work in this dirisdiou is 
the Friedrich-Wilhelms or Miiliroser canal, which united t h<^ Oder and the 
Spree and, consequently, the Oder and tln^ Fllx^. And this nia,n, whose mind 
embraced the gr(‘atcst comHsptions, W'hos(‘, ainbassadors nml coml u.pp(va,rcd on 

ceiaummral occasions in all tlu^ da/.zUng 
si)l<mdour <',onsonanl« wit h lin^ enstiom of the 
agt*), ail hom<^ was sijnphs unprel<mdiug, 
/>oio7/fms, and ehildUk<s lu Botschuu he 
fished in the carp ponds, in the pleasure- 
grounds of Jierliu h(^ water(sl his tulip- 
hulhs, raised the first' caulitlowau'S in the 
marks, a.nd himself <*arri<Hl fioine in (‘ages 
the singing birds Ini had bought in the 
market, lliough, as ti political 4'.hara,eter 
he, like Oustavus Adolplnis, was not always 
fiHHi from reproadi, in his home lih^ he was 
full of a <l(‘(‘p, g(muimi pi<4y, In worthy, 
amiahle fasiuon, he was stSHunhsI by the 
wife of his youth, Buise Ihmriette of 
Orange; his second wife, Dorot heai, also de¬ 
vote,d 1,0 him, hercandul solicitude. When 
he duid (Aiu’il 21)th, UIS8) \n\ left behind 
him in north thu'inany a political power 
which, though not cohesive, was still so con¬ 
siderable' gisiultu* tluui modern BavaB' 
Wiirtemherg, and Ihuien loget'her* that to 
be a kingdom it lacked only tlie uaum, 


riUTRHIA liKCOMHH A KlNilDOM: 

Tlw (iiH'at) hjlector was succeeded by his 
son Frederick ill. 11 is fat Imr had rated his 
alyililiicH as small, as even l<iss (hau they 
were, and tbe two Inwl mdi always been on 
the Inist of terms. Austria had contrived to 
tise this disunion to the best advaiutage. In 
his distrusti of his fuithcr, and because lie 
regarded au adherence to Austria as abso¬ 
lutely uetmsiwy, the electoral priuee had let 
himself be beguiled into promising Austria the restoratiou of the cii'cle of 
Schwiebus as soon as he Siould enter on his reign. In accordance with tliiB 
agreement, when he became elector he actually did give back the circle of 
Schwiebus (1695), but refused to make at the same time a formal resignation 
of the Silesian dukedoms, as was demanded of him. In his foreign.policy he 
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art The academy of science was fomided in lierlin in 1711. But institU' 
tions of immediate benefit also came to life in Prussia; mieh was tin? Univer¬ 
sity of Halle (1694) beside which roR<un the same place that pious work of 
Hermann August Franckc, the orphan asylnm. In a(a‘orda,iH*(^ with his 
father’s grand conceptiona, Frederick I also (jouiiinn^d to p<»nuit ndigious 
liberty to previwl, and to ho everywhere a prote(‘lor of Ihcs Prol(kHtants. It 
must be confessed that in his love of display he forgoti the old wise <M*onomy 
which had characterised almost all the Jlohenzollerns: the country groaned 
under a heavy pressure of taxation, and whilst until .1697 Brandenburg had 
owed much to Eberhard von I)anckelma.Tm, who had ingral itnd(') for his re¬ 
ward, Frederick’s finances, under the intlueuee of the clever l)u(i light-minded 
Kolb von Wartenbnrg, were brought to the verge of ruin. Tin*, king’s last 
years were also clouded by sickness and other severe (lispensations. Fortu¬ 
nately, he had in his son a successor who was numier in thos(^ very depart¬ 
ments of fi.nauce and administration whicli the father had n(‘glect(HL 


The Fathee of Feedeexok: tue (Seeat 


Frederick William I (1713-1740) was the <‘,ounterpart< of bis father; 
strictly simple, soldierly, economical, and devoted only to the prac^tical, he 
disdained the splendour which was then held neceseaiy for a prince. In op¬ 
position to the immorality which prevailed in almost all courts, h<^ desired to 
be a good, strict, generous housefather both in his own family and in his 
country; not fashionable French trumpery and magnificence, but. pious Ger¬ 
man morality should rule with him. In the mere force of charaidcr with 
which he set himself in opposition to the tendency of his age Frc<leri<*k Wil¬ 
liam I showed himself great—greater still in the method aiiid spirit, in whi<^h 
he ordered the administration of his state. In 1723 he united all tins ditlerent 
departments (supreme, finance, war, and demesne), into the (hmcral Dinn*.- 
tory; like a great landowner he 8ni>eriuten(led everything himself; he incul¬ 
cated economy in everything. ‘^Quidqukl vuU, vehementer vu!t, [whatever he 
desires he desires intensely]; he sees all, coneeims himself with all; he is 
sterner than Charles XII and Czar Peter so ran the re})orts of lh<^ £'>reign 
ambassador at his court even in the early days of his goviumment. Accord¬ 
ing to a design of his own, he created a bureaucracy whicth, simple, severe, 
hut conscientious, like the king himself, formed the system of wheels in the 
machinery of state administration in which Frederick William’s great son 
himself found little to be altered. He simplified the judicial mhuinistration, 
stood forward for the rapid disposiil of lawsuits, and made preparations to 
replace the ^^Eomau law which is confused and partly unsuitable to our own 
country,” by a special national code. Science, in so far as it. was not, like 
medicine, directly useful, he did not promote; but, on the other hand, he 
spared neither trouble nor expense to improve the edimation of the people. 
Each of his subjects should be able to read the holy Heriptures, write what 
was required, and (‘iileulate. Thousands of village schools were opened, and 
the compulsory attendance which the king introduced furuiBhed them with 
scholars. The foundation was laid for the regular system of iiotmlar instruc- 
tlou in Prussia. 

In accordauc^^ with the views of his age, he sought to increase the imlnstries 
and productiveness of his own country by strict exclusion and high taxation of 
foreign prodiuds. For instance, lu^ forbade the wearing of gunuents made of 
fabrics wdnehhacl not been prepared in the country, and with his family sot 
a good example. He also impro\'ed agriculture, and, like his predecessors, 
invited foreigners into his land—for example, many Bohemians, who had been 
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compelled to leave their own country on account of religion; but he derived 
a peculiar advantage from the reception of seventeen thousand citizens of 
Stilzbiirg whom he settled in East Prussia, which had just been desolated by a 
frightful pest. Not as serfs, but as free peasants, they established theiuselyes 
in the newly founded villages; the king was well aware “how noble a thing 
it is for subjects to glory in their liberty.” But his endeavours to abolish the 
existing serfdom came to nothing, and he had to content himself with at least 
protecting the peasants from being expelled from their farms and from ex¬ 
treme oppression. 

What he accomplished, he accomplished in a consciousness of the suprem- 
aey of the royal will, which endured no opposition. The absolute form of 
government, as the Great Elector had established it, iii contrast to the dread¬ 
ful confusion of the estates, was brought by him into full play;, he gave sta¬ 
bility (according to his own expression) 
to the sovereignty, and settled the crown 
firm “as a rock of bronze.” For relax¬ 
ation he had recourse to Imiitiug, of 
which he was passionately fond, paint¬ 
ing, turning, and the unrestrained simple 
evening society which is known by the 
name of the Tobacco College. Eager in 
his patriotism and terrible in his sudden 
bursts of anger, he made many a one 
feel the weight of his Sj^auish cane; but 
in his healthy mind he generally dis¬ 
cerned the just and useful, although he 
was not wanting in singularities. In 
his dealing with foreign powers he had 
little success. He athiched himself to 
Austria with a zeal directed by an in¬ 
tention to keep faith and by patriotism 
towards the empire, and here his field- 
marshal Yon Grumbkow and the crafty 
Austrian ambassador You Seckendorf 
knew thoroughly well how to direct him, 
so that his sense of honour was often 
misused by the diplomatic arts of the 
time. 

FEEUEEICK WILLIAM I AND HIB ARMY 

His whole, often one-sided preference 
turned him to the army. His father, 

Frederick I, had also i*emained true to 
the example of the great founder of the 
state, in that he had unremittingly 
strengthened, improved, and drilled the 
army. Prince Leopold of Bessiiu, sur¬ 
viving in the popular recollection under 
the name of the “old Dessauer,” was 
the king’s most faithful assistant in the 
perfecting of the army. Under his 
leadership the Prussians had render(‘d 
decisi^'e assistance at the battles of Blenheim and Turin, and had first made 
tlu^ name of the new kingdom respected. Frederick William I lived and 
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snovod ill liiw Boldiem. Indeed liiH preO^.ri^nee foi' liin <•!likitenand 

for‘4ong knaves/4n Iuh love for ■\vlioin he forgoi; <n'en luH i^eonoiny, waH won¬ 
derful ; but it way a very just idea that t.he little state- could <uiforce its (‘laiiius 
on the fatiure only by means of a superior army. Ho he incrcnisc^d tdie army 
to eipfhty-three thousand men—a grc-ati parade for ih<^ lititle eounl.ry, as many 
said mockingly; but later on, in his sou’s hands, tlsis IxMiaiUu^ (lie ell'ec.tiual 
means to the gieatest ends. The Prussian olhcers, all aip})ointed by the king 
hinusolf, and t.reated by him as comradivs, formed a body of hum who had not 
t heir ecpialsfor their devotion to their military sipMuiors, for ability, training, 
and capacity for sacrifice. The nobility of the mai’ks, hithertiO so intraclable, 
now, when educated in the king’s cadet school and ae<mst>omc,d to a stirict olm- 
(lienee, became the first prop of the army, and c,ons(s<]nentdy of the state. The 
i,Russian soldiers were looked upon as a pattern for Ihirojuv, Ijoopold of Des¬ 
sau, a military genius, introduced the bayomdi, gave; t he infantry Die disposi¬ 
tion in three members, wduch was generally adoptinl, and espeidally acxmstomed 
them, by continuous drilling and by the use of the iroii ramrod, to th<^ greatest 
rapidity in loading and firing, and so made them tirooi‘S of inestimable value 
in deciding a battle. The training indeed was barbarous, and lUH'^essarily so, 
for only the smaller half of the army wiw compostul of cluldren of tlie (Hmutry 
who were taken from the enlistment eircles (cantions) sidi apart for the differ¬ 
ent regiments; the majority were femngners, coll(uded from the countries of 
all princea Only an iron (liscipUue could hold togotluu' this motley crowd, 
in wiiicli there was plenty of barbarism. 

Frederick William I did not oftem engage in war. When he came to the 
throne the war of the Spanish Siuxmsion was just <mding, mid iii th<^ 'Peace of 
Utrecht to which he acceded he received from tlu^ ()rang(*i i'nhmitanee a part 
of the duchy of Gelderlaiid. Twicts after this he maik^ us4^^ of his army. First 
it was against the Swedes, Charles XIC had niade a brilUanti Ix^ghming to his 
career iii the Northern War; Im had in partieular made King Augustus If of 
l*olaud feel the weight of his anger, and had forc-inl unhappy Saxony to pay 
for the ambition of her elector. In the year 170(5 lu^ had invadcid Saxony, luul 
fearfully bled it, and here In the heart of Germany had bjre.ed from Angnstus 
l[ the Peace of Altranstiidt (not far from Leipsie). Inehhmially, faithful to 
the example of his great predecessor Ousbivus Adolphus, he had intior^red 
powerfully aud siicceasfully iu Mialf of the heavily (^ppresscul Protc^stauis in 
Silesia and Austria. Thereupon ho had i^lunged into t;h(>) disserts of Kussia, 
had been beaten at Pultowa by Teter the (kind, (1700), and had then wtwted 
five valuable years among the Turks, whilst his (mmnies, Russia, Poland, and 
Denmark, attacked his country on all sides. _ In 1718, as lUtluu’_Pomerania 
AVixs threatened by Bussia and Denmark, th(i Swi^dish reg(u\(‘.y in tlu^ abstmee 
iif (fiiarlesXlI had itself requested King FwMlericOc William, as a neutral 
]K)Wor, to occupy the countly, Butastlu* ^Munmamlaut at St(4tin would not 
hand over the toAvn wuhoul a special order from his king, Saxons and Rus¬ 
sians had conquered it h} force of arms; hut tmd afterwards resigned it to 
Prcderi<‘k William for '-100,000 tinders, to defray war expenw^s. When 
Madly Uharles XII retiumed from the Turks (1714), he would hear uothiiig of 
fnis whole triuisaetion, nor of the r(q)ayment of that sum. Frederick Wil¬ 
liam. itnu'chu'e, went over to the enemies of tlu^ Swedish king, tlurngh he 
had a high respect for liim personally, fn conjunction with tlie Danes he 
ii!imediat<‘lv besieged hini in Stralsund and took the eit-y, Fharles !iims(df 
escaped with difficMiitv. Even before he met his end at tln‘ Horwrgian border 
ihrtress ot Frederskdiahl 
The Prussians cue?' icorr 


in 171 s, the power of Sweden had fall(*u to pieces. 
t;.Mtpied Hither Fomerauia, Avith Riigeu and Stral- 
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heart a far more zealous Hanoverian, bought for his hereditary lerrit^ories the 
Swedish'^districts of Bremen and Verdeu, which had been occni)ied by Den¬ 
mark and which he acquired xiermanently by the Peace of Stockholm in 1719. 
On the other hand Denmark obtained for herself the portion of Schleswig- 
Holstein which belonged to the house of Holstein-Gottnrp, to which Charles 
XII was related by marriage.^ In accordance with the J-^eace of Stockholm of 
1720, Hither Pomerania as far as the Pceuc fell to Prussia; only the farthest 
point of the province, with Greifswald, Stralsnud, and the island of Riigen 
(afterwards called New Pomerania), still remained Swedish (until 1814). 
Frederick William especially rejoiced over the accpiisition of Stettin, for 
through this maritime city he had obtained a footing on the sea which would 
allow of participation in the commerce of the whole world. Tims, then, the 
one power which had intruded itself into the Thirty Years’ AYar, wns if not 
entirely expelled from German territory at least rendered harmless, and this 
had been accomplished chiefly by the Prussian arms. On the othei* hand, it 
was an undeniable fact that under the bold rule of Peter the Gieafc a decidexl 
advance had been gained by Eussia, who had received most of the. Baltic pi'ov- 
inces—Livonia, Esthonia, Karelia, and Ingermanland^—resigned by Sweden in 
the Peace of Nystadt (1721) ; she was moreover already preparing the way for 
dominion in Cuurland: Eussia was now a great power, and was acquiring in 
Sweden’s place a threatening preponderance in the north of Europe. Tbey 
were for the most part Germans—often mere desperate adventurers who, as 
generals and statesmen, assisted to found the new great state. 


THE WAR OF THE POMSH SUOOEBSIOH (1735-1735 A.D.) 

The second war in which Frederick William I engaged was the war of the 
Polish Succession (1733-1735; final peace not till 1738). After the death of 
Augustus II (1733), Cardinal Fleury, the minister of France, endeavoured to 
recover the Polish crown for the father-in-law of his young sovereign, Louis 
XY, Stanislaus Leszeyuski, whom Charles XII had on a former occasion caust^d 
to be elected king of Poland. The electors of Mainz, Cologne, the Palatinaie, 
and Bavaria were on his side. On the other hand, Austria and Eussia sup¬ 
ported Frederick Augustus II of Saxony, the former on condition that Saxony 
should recognise the Pragmatic Sanction, the latter with the proviso that 
Courlaiid, hitherto a Polish fief, should be handed over to Eussia on the ex¬ 
tinction, then imminent, of the German ducal house of Kettler. A Eiissian 
army advanced^on Dautzic, which at this time belonged to Poland, and com¬ 
pelled it to capitulate; later on twelve thousand men marched through Silesia, 
Bohemia, and Franconia, as far as the Ehiue. Thus the new great power 
began to play a part on German soil. Once again the veteran Eugene of Sa¬ 
voy proceeded to the upper Ehiue with an army to which the Prussian king 
sent an auxiliary corps. His old opponent, Villars, led the French. How¬ 
ever, no _sangmnary encounter^took place; France withdrew her demands; 
but Stanislaus Leszeynski received as compensation the duchy of Lorraine, 
which subsequently, at his death (1766), fell by virtue of the treaty to Framie. 
The young duke of Lorraine, Francis Stephen, who since 1736 had been the 
consort of the emperor’s daughter, Maria Theresa, was indemnified with Tus¬ 
cany. _ On her part France recognised the Pragmatic Sanction. Thus was 
Lorraine torn from the empire iu the interests of the Austrian family. 


eldest sister of Charles XII tad married Frederick IV of Schleswig-Holstein-Gotlorp 
She died tefore_ her brother, leaving a son, Charles Frederick. On the death of Charles XTI, 
Charles Frederick’s claims to the Swedish throne were set aside in favour of Charles XIl’s 
younger sister, Ulrica Eleonora, who became queen of Sweden (1718). 
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King Frederick WilliaHi, who in ihin innliaiux^ m oti pwwiouH (XxmionB Inid 
adhered faithfully to the emperor, and lui,d nhown more iijitriotinm l#ian any 
other prince, had. prexiouBly been encouraged in hope for* the acJipiiBiiiion of the 
duchy of Berg, Hoon to become viicant l>y tlu^ expected <^xtinction of the pala¬ 
tine house of Heuburg. But the empiu'or obiaijiwl itH preHcrvation to the 
pahitine electorate and the psihdino house of Hul/dmch, which wsm nexli in suc- 

ccHsioii to th<^ IXdatimde, suul ati tlm mid of the 
war Frederick William saw hiimielf (h^ceived in 
his hopi^H, miy, more, wilfully and iuBultingly 
passiBl over. lake the (treat Elec^tior he t^oo hoped 
for an 3ivenger, juid looked for one in his won, the 
crown prince Fredmick.® 


TIlFi KINO AND TlH'i (UtOWX ritlNOK FUKDEIDOK 

The king’s relaHons with Iuh non jit an earlier 
day luul been anything but cordial Imleed, there 
is scarcely a more singuhu* (*lmpter in luHtory than 
the story of old Fn^lerick William’s treatnient of 
his prospoetive heir. At l(*.ast one of the tales 
that have found curwm<*/y must be retold here; 
namely, the famous imuilent through which the 
life of a comrade of the priiiet^ was saeriileed and 
the life of Frixleriek himself endangered, This 
incident will bring out in strong relief tbe <lom- 
ineering, despotic'/' cbariw'ter of" the king,—who 
nevertheless always acteil, when not under st/ress 
of temper, on what he eoueeived to be the dictates 
of conacienee and a love of Justice. It appcnirs that 
Frederick Willijim had so (isxasperated his son that 
the future hero of the Beven Years’ War determined 
to foi'feit his inhoritanci^ and escape secretly to 
England, where, it was rumoured, he intended to 
espouse Anne, the princess royal/’'- 

The greatest eircumspeidiion had been used to 
conceal tbe correspondeucjc with England; and in 
fact the letters from London were forwarded by a< 
commercial house in that city, undercover, to a magistj rate held in high esteem, 
and a man the least calculated to meddle with political intrigues; but he had 
been assured that the correspondence related purely to private affairs and 
commercial subjects. The magistrate put the letters he received, and which 
were addressed to a merchant at Berlin, into the post-office; the merchant 
opened his cover, and found enclosures to the address of one of the aides-de- 
camp of the prince, both of whom were also confidants and favourites. These* 
last had nothing further to do but to take off a cover, and deliver the letters 
to their intended destination. The despatches from Berlin to London were 
forwarded in an inverse order,^o that the merchant at Berlin supposed these* 
letters to relate to the pecuniary concerns of some of the young prince’s house¬ 
hold in Franconia, and believed the correspondence to be pursued agreeably 
to the advice of the magistrate of Nuremberg. 

The magistrate at length, however, conceived some uneasiness on the sub¬ 
ject, and became somewhat scrupulous: he was at a loss to imagine why two- 
commercial houses should choose so circuitous a route for the discussion of 
fair and honourable proceedings, which for the most part must be supposed to* 
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require despatcli. His scruples soon became suspicions, next apprehensions, 
and at length ended in a breach of trust. He opened a packet that came from 
Berlin, and by a singular fatality it contained the i)lan for the prince’s escape, 
and the steps that had been taken to ensure its success. It would be difficult 
to describe the alarm of the merchant on finding himself imi-)licated in so 
serious an afifaii'". It appeared to him that the most effectual way of securing 
his own safety was to send the letter to the king of Prussia, accompanied with 
the disclosure of all that had passed between himself and the two commercial 
houses. 

Frederick William observed the most profound secrecy respecting this dis¬ 
covery, but took effectual measures for seizing the prince at the moment of 
his escape. The king went once a year, on fixed days, into the provinces, for 
the purpose of reviewing his troops. During his journey into Westphalia, he 
slept one night with his suite in a small village a short league distant from the 
frontiers of Saxony. In this village the young prince and his attendants slept. 
• in a barn on some straw; and from this village he was to make his escai)e, 
about midnight, in a cart that was to come from Saxony and meet them at 
that time near a certain tree in a field. As on these occasions it was customary 
for the king to set out early, he naturally went early to bed; aud the fatigues 
of the day gave reason to hope that every eye would be closed by midnight. 
The prince accordingly left the barn while all around him seemed perfectly 
quiet; even the sentinels made as if they did not pei'ceivehim; and he arrived 
without accident at the fatal tree: hut here no cart appeared, different patrols 
having stopped aud detained nearly half an hour the man who conducted it; 
and when it at length arrived, and the prince was getting into it, the same 
patrols again made their appearance and stopi)e(i him. Frederick, perceiving 
himself surrounded, leaned upon his hand against the tree, and suffered his per¬ 
son to be seized and conducted back to the village without pronouncing a sin¬ 
gle syllable. Frederick William conducted his son to Berlin as a state prisoner, 
and had him confined in the palace of the prince of Prussia, while Katte [one of 
his attendants] was thrown into a dungeon. Different circumstances con¬ 
vinced the king that his eldest daughter was concerned in the intended escape; 
and he punished her by beating her with his stick, and kicking her so violently 
that she would have been precipitated from the window to the pavement if her 
mother had not held her by the petticoats. 

Frederick William resolved that Ms son should perish on the scaffold. 
“He will always be a villain,” said he, “and I have three other sons of better 
qualities than he.” It was in this temper of mind that he ordered his minis¬ 
ters of state to put the prince on his trial. This order was a source of infinite 
perplexity to the ministers, since they knew not what means to devise to save 
the heir to the throne. One of them found at least a pretence that exempted 
him from being one of the judges in this affair: he represented to his majesty 
that, the prince being an officer, his crime was consequently aggravated, and 
that he ought to be tried by a council of war; and the more since the empire 
in that case would have no right of interference, the laws of the empire not 
extending to the discipline of the army. 

Frederick William, unable to reply to these suggestions, but irritated by 
the occurrence of obstacles and suspecting his ministers of the desire to defeat 
Ms purpose, told them they were a pack of scouudrels; that he understood 
their project; but that, in despite of them, Ms son should suffer death, and 
that he should have no difficulty in finding among Ms officers men who were 
more attached to the true principles of the government. He accordingly ap¬ 
pointed a council of war, composed of a certain number of generals, under 
the presidency of the prince of Anhalt-Dessau, known by the name of Anhalt 
with the Mustaches, the same who is often mentioned in the wars of Freder- 




Bay in this ca8e,l)eatfiiby the sword and headsman simply; certain circ urn stances moving the 
royal clemency to go so far, no farther. And the Court-Martial has straightway to apprise 
Katte of this same: and so doing, “shall say, That his Majesty is sorry for K.atte; but that it 
is better he die than that justice depart out of the world.” 

FEIffiDlttOH “WlbKIfiLE. 

(Wusterhausen, Ist November, 1730.) 


This [says Carlyle] is the iron doom of Katte; which no prayer or influ- 
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a man in good favour with Froderich Wilhelm, and of high cvsteeni and mark 
in his e>jnutry for half a century past. But all this can elfecti nothing. Old 
Wartenslehen thinks of the Daughter he lost; for liapi)ily Katte’s Mother 
is dead long since. Old Warteusleben writes to Fi’cderich Wilhelm; liis 
mournful Better, and Frederich Wilhelm’s mournful hut inexorable answer, 
can be read in the Histories; but show only what we already know. 

Katte’s Mother, Fieldmarshal Wartenslehen’s Daughter, died in 1706; 
leaving Katte uuly two years old. He is now twenty-six; very young for 
such grave issues; aud his fate is ccrtaiuly very hard. Poor young soul, he 
did not resist farther, or quarrel with the inevitable and inexorable. He lis¬ 
tened to Chaplain Muller of the Gens-d’Armes; admitted prcd’oundly, after his 
fashion, that the great God was just, and the poor Katte sinful, foolish, only 
to be saved by miracle of mercy; and piously prepared hims(hf to die on tluise 
terms. ’ There are three Letters of his to his Giundfather, which can still be 
read, one of them in Wilhelmiiia’s Book, the sound of it like that of dirges 
borne on the wind. Wilhelmiua evidently pities Katte very tenderly; in her 
heart she has a hue royal-maiden kind of feeling to the poor youth. He did 
heartily repent aud submit; left with' Chaplain Midler a Paper of pious con¬ 
siderations, admonishing the Prince to submit. These are Katte’s last em.- 
ploymeuts iu his prisou at Berlin, after sentence had gone forth. 


CAELYLE DESCRIBES KATTE’S END (NOVEMBER Cth, 1730) 

On Sunday evening, 5th Novembei*, it is intimated to him, unexpectedly at 
the moment, that he has to go to Oiistriu, aud there die;—carriage now waiting 
at the gate. Katte masters the sudden flurry; siguiiit^s that all is rt^ady, then; 
aud so, under charge of his old Major aud two brotluir Ollicers, who, and 
Chaplain Muller, are in the carriage with him, a troop of his own old Cavalry 
Eegiment escorting, he leaves Berlin (rather on sudden summons); dji\^es all 
night, towards Ciistrin and immediate death. Words of symi)atliy were not 
wanting, to which Katte answered cheerily; grim faces wore a cloud of sor¬ 
row for the poor youth that night. Chaplain Midler’s exhortations were fei*- 
veut aud eoutiuual; aud, from time to time, there were heard, lioai'sely melo¬ 
dious through the damp darkness and the noise of wheels, snatches of 
devotional singing,^’ led by Midler. 

It was iu the grey of the winter morning, 6th November 1730, that Katte 
arrived in Ciistrin Garrison. He took kind leave of Major and men: Adieu, 
my brothers; good be with you evermore!—And, about nine o’clock, he is on 
the road towards the Eampart of the Castle, where a seafl'old stands. Katie 
wore, by order, a brown dress exactly like the Prince’s; the Ihinee is already 
brought down into a lower room, to see Katte as he passes (to ^teee Katie 
die,’’ had been the royal order; but they smuggled that into aheyaiiee); and 
Katte knows he shall see him. Faithful Muller was in the death-car along 
with Katte; and he had adjoined to himself one Besserer, the Chaplain of the 
Garrison, iu this sad function, since arriving. Here is a glimpse from Bes¬ 
serer, which we may take as better than nothing: 

“His (Katte’s) eyes were mostly directed to God; and we (Muller and I), 
on our part, strove to hold his heart up heavenwards, by presenting the exam¬ 
ples of those who had died iu the Lord,—as of God’s Son himself, and Ste¬ 
phen, and the Thief on the Cross,—till, under such discoursing, we approached 
the Castle. Here, after long wistful looking about, he did get sight of his be¬ 
loved Jonathan, “Eoyal Highness the Crown-Prince, ” at a window in the cas¬ 
tle ; from whom he, with the politest and most tender expression, spoken ir 
French, took leave, with no little emotion of sorrow. ” 



emotions one may fancy, but not describe, Seldom did any Ibincc man 
stand in such a predicament. Vain to ssiy, and again say: In the name of 
God, I ask yon, stop the exocntion till I write to the KingP’ Itnposaible 
that; as easily stop the course of the stars. And so here Kath^ comes; cheer- 
Mloyalty still beaming on his face, death now nigh. Pardomiezmoi^ mon 
cher jtatte 1 cried B^ederich in a tone: Pardon me, dear Katt<‘; O, that this 


should be what I have done for yonl ^^-™“l)<>iath is sweet for a. prince I love so 
well, said Katte, “ La mart cM douaepour nn d aimabk JYuwe and fared on, — 
round some angle of the Fortress, it appears; not in sight of thxMhn'ieh; who 
sank into a faint, and had seen his last glimpse of Kathi in this world. 

The body lay all day upon the scaffold, by royal cnxler; ami was buried at 
night obscurely in common churchyard; friends, in silenf,e, took mark of the 
place against better times,—and Katte’s dust now lies i^lsciwlnu'e, among that 
of his own kindred. 


Never was such a transaction before or since, in Modern History,” cries 
the angry reader: “cxmel, like the grinding of human hearts muier millstones, 
like—” Or indeed like the doings of the gods, which are e.ruel, though not 
that alone 


KEOONOtLIATXON; THE EOT) Olf’ EUEDKlUCUv WlMJAM' 

Frederick was for a time kept under strict watch, but gradually this was 
relaxed, and ultimately the prince was released, and fatiher ami son were fully 
reconciled.^ 

Tlio marriage of Frederick in a short time succeeded his lilKsratiou; his 
sister, the duchess of Brunswick, hy dint of reasoning, and the most affec¬ 
tionate entreaty, havhig at length prevailed on him to gratify the king in a 
favourite project. He accordingly espousexl Elizabeth (hrislina, dangUter 
to Duke Ferdinand Albert, of Brunswick WolfenbUttel.'^ The marriage m\B 
entered into much against the inclinations of the ]>rine<s ami ili brought noth¬ 
ing but unhappiness to the future king. But the donuutHU'iiig father had 
had his way,« 

When, broken in his powerful physical and menial forces, Frederick Wil¬ 
liam died, on the Slstof May, 1740, he left his heir an eilleieut army of Bo, 000 
men, a state treasure (not counting xincoined silver) of 0,000,000 thalers, and 
a state of some 2,250,000 inhabitants. BYederiek William laid brought the 
revenues of the state from 3,500,000 to 7,000,000 thalers. Boiiiii had at this 
time about 100,000 inhabitants.® 



CHAPTER III, 

THE EARLY YEARS OF FREDERICK II 


[1740-1756 A.D.] 

At the death, of Frederick William I in May, 1740,- Frederick was only 
twenty-eight yea; s of age; his essentially active mind, excited still more by 
incessant application to the sciences, and by constant communication with 
learned men, was adapted for the most profound subjects of research. The 
study of history had transported his thoughts far beyond the narrow confines 
of his own times, and had instilled within him the most elevated ideas of the 
dignity of kings, of which his first acts as sovei'eign gave immediate evidence. 
It was soon shown that he was resolved to be his own ruler; his activity in the 
administration of affairs, the attention he devoted to all subjects, from those 
of the most grave import down to those of the most trivial nature, his sacrifice 
of rest aud pleasure, the strict distribution of his hours, so that not one should 
be lost in inactivity—all this excited the greatest astonishment in those of his 
court, who had never heard of, or been accustomed to witness their sovereigns 
imposing upon themselves so many sacrifices for the government of their domin¬ 
ions. The extraordinary effect thus produced is very aptly described by a 
resident ambassador when writing to his own court. “lu order to give you a 
correct idea of the new reign,” he says, ‘‘it is only necessary to state that the 
king positively does all the work himself, whilst his prime minister has noth¬ 
ing to do but to issue forth immediately from the cabinet the commands he 
receives, without ever being consulted upon the subject. Unfortunately, 
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thero in not ono at the kiiig’n eouii who poasessoB \m iuul of whoso 

inilucnuic one ini^ht avail oneself in onl^'V to follow up with suwms ih , neees* 
wary preliminaries; eonBecpiently, an amhassjnlor is mon^ (unhairrassed how 
than at any other court/’ In, truth, the policy inirodueed by France, into 
Kuro])e, which consisted in envenoming adl relations of soveridgus Ixtiween 
(^ach other, by employing every arti of cunning ami iNSpiona.gc^ in onU'r to dis¬ 
cover the projects of foreign courts, cv(ui before lh(\y lunl been nmlnnHl by 
those courts themselves, could noting broughli (<► bea.r against Frederh'h 11; 
for he weighe<l over every plan wliJuu tlu^ siltunn^ of his own brt^ast, audit 
was only in the momentof its execution that-his j'csolut ion was ma<hvknown/^ 


CSIKLYL'M ON THE 01‘ENINiJ O.K FEKDEUn 1I{’S lOOHJN 

The idea of building np the Academy of Bciime.es to its pristim^ Inughti, or 
far higher, is evidently one of thow^ that hav<'< long lain in the drown I’riuce’s 
mind, eager to realise themselves. Immortal \V<df, exihul but saft^ at. Jdarlmrg, 
and refusing to return in Friedrich Wilhelnds thm^ luul lal(dy dedicated a 
Book to the Crown Prince; indicating that peihaps, inuku* a new Iteign, he 
might bo more persuadable. Frederiek makes haste to ptu-suade; instructs 
the proper imrson, Beverend TbuT .BeinlMsdi, Hea,d of tluh Consistorium at 
Berlin, to write and negotiate. “ All nuisonablcs eonditiions Hhall he granted” 
the iimnorial Wolf,—and Frederick adds with his own ham! as Postsc.ript: 

“I nvpu'sti you |I7mJ to usd) all dili¬ 
gence about Wolf. 

A imiu thali Hindis truth and hnnis 
itr, musti be reckoue.d 'prmdouH in any 
humau society; a,ml I think you will 
make a, comiuesti in tin*, reailiu of t rut h 
if you ptu'Huadt^ Wolf hither again.” 

ddiis is (ff <late dumWlth: not yet 
a, wrndc Hiuee, Fnnlerick, ca,ine to Ixi 
King, ddn^ ItciulHndc-Wolf negidia- 
tioii whi<di ensued can he read in 
Basching by tlie curious. ,lt n^pre¬ 
sent,s to us a. ('nniky, thrifty, long¬ 
headed old IhuT krofesHor, in no 
haste to quit. Marburg except for 
somet.hiiig Indhu*: ‘‘obliged to wear 
woollen shoes and leggings”; ‘‘bad 
at mounting stairs”; ami otherwise 
needing soft. treal.mout. Willing, 
though wit.h eaut.ion, to work at an 
A,cad<nny of Heiemiesbut dubious 
if the French are so admi,rahleaH they 
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secoi to tliemBelves in such operations. Veteran Wolf, oim rliialy IwKiiw to 

learn, could himself build a German Acadeany of Heienees, to some pur- 
pose, if encouraged. This latter wjis probably the. stone of stumbling in that 
direction. Yeteraii Wolf did not get to be President in the new A<‘ad(miy of 
Sciences; but was brought back, “streets all in triumph,” to his old place at 
Halle j and there, with little otlier work that was heard of, but we hope in 
warm shoes and without much mounting of stairs, he lived peaceably victo¬ 
rious the rest of his days. 

Frederick’s thoughts are not of a German home-built Academy, but of a 
French one: and for this he already knows a builder; has silently had him 
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in his eye, these two years past,—Voltaire giving hint, in a Letter. Builder 
shall be.that sublime Mailpertuis; scientific lion of Paris, ever since his feat 
In the Polar regions, and the charming Karrative he gave of it. What a 
feat, what a book! exclaimed the Parisian cultivated circles; male and female, 
on that occasion; and Maupertuis, with plenty of bluster in him carefully sup¬ 
pressed, assents in a grandly modest way. His Portraits are in the Print- 
shops ever since; one very singular Portrait, just coming oat (at whicdi tluu'e is 
some laughing), a coarse-featured, blusterous, rather trinm]>hant-looking man, 
blusterous, though finely complacent for the nonce; in copious di'cssing-gown 
and fur cap; comfortably squeezing the Barth and her meridians flat (as if he 
had done it), with his left hand; and Avith the other, and ils ontstretched 
finger, asking mankind, “Are not yon aware, thenl ”—“ Are not weP^ ansAvers 
Voltaire by and by, with endless waggeries upon him, though at ]>r(*stMit so 
reverent. Frederick, in these same clays, Avrites this Autograph; Avhieli who 
of men of lions could resist'? 


To Monsieuk de jViAXJPERTUis AT Pahib; 


[No (late i—datcablo June, 1740.] 

My heart and my inclination excited in me, from the moment I mounted the throne, the 
desire of havmg you here, that you might put our Berlin Academy into the ahiiitc you alone 
are capable of giving it. Come then, come and insert into this wild crabtree tlui graft of the 
Sciences, that it may bear fruit. You have shown the Figure of the Earth to iminkind ; show 
also to a King how sweet it is to posstiss such a man as you. 

Monsieur dc Maupertuis,— Vbirs trPsHi^-'ation nc, 

Fu Kim Kio. 


This Letter,—how could Maupertuis pjrevent some accident in such a case*? 
—got into the Newspapers; glorious for Frederick, glorious for Maupertuis; 
and raised matters to a still higher pitch. Maupertuis is on the road, and we 
shall see him before long. 


A7id Every One shall get to LCeaven in his otm Way 

Here is another little fact Avhich had immense renown at liome and almoad, 
in those summer mouths and long afterwards. 

June 22ud, 1740, the Creistliche Lepartement [Board of Eeligion, we may 
term it) reports that the Eoman-Catholic Schools, which have been in use 
these eight years pivst, for children of soldiers belonging to that piM’suasion, 
“are, especially in Berlin, perverted directly in the teeth of Koyal Ordinance, 
1732, to seducing Protestants into Catholicism”: annexed, or* ready for an¬ 
nexing, ‘Ms the specific Report of Fiscal-General to this etfect”:—upon whieb, 
what would it please his I^fajesty to direct us to do? 

His ^lajesty writ(*s on the Tuargiu these words, rough and muly, wliieli we 
give Avith all their grammatical blotches on them; indicating a mind made up 
oil one subject, w'hich was much more dubious then, to most other minds, 
than it now is: 

R^dtr/ionen Musoi [«nev,vcaj alle Tollerirt [foUrhi'] werden loui ,]fus 
der Fiscal mihr [nwr] das Am/e darauf haben, das keine der anderti 

abrug Tube \_Ahhrueh thm^ den [demi] hier mus ebi jeder nuch seiner 

Fassoii b^elleh [Fa(;o)L selig'\ werden.” 

Which in English might run as follows: 

“All Religions must be tolerated [Tollenited], and the Fiscal mast have an 
eye that none of them make unjust, eneroachinmit on the other; for in this 
Country e\ery man must get to Heaven in his own wav.” 
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Wonderful words; precious to the then leadinj^ spirits, and which (the 
spelling and grammar being mended) tlcw abroad ovto* all the world, the en¬ 
lightened Tublic every where answering his Maijestiy, omni more, with its loudest 
‘^Bravissimo^' on this occasion. With whati entnusiasm of admiring wonder, 
it is now dillicnlt to fancy, after the lapse (d' sixseore years. And indeed, in 
regard to all these worthy acts of Human Improvement which we are now 
concerned with, account should be held (were iti |) 0 BRil)le) on Ennlerick’s be¬ 
half, how extremely original, and bright with the splendour of new gold, they 
then were; and how extremely they are fallen, dim, by gemniU circulation, 
since that. Account shoixld be held; and yeti it is noti possible, no human 
imagination is adequate to it, in the times we ar(^ now g(di intcu 


Free Frese, (ml Fewf^apeh the hed J'MtnieiorH 


Toleration, in Frederick’s spiritual cireumslamjes, was perhaps no great 
feat to Frederick; but what the reader hardly exptHdcHl of liim was Freedom 
of the Press, or an attempt that way. From England, from Holland, Fried- 
rich-had heard of Free Press, of Newapapcxrs tlie best Instii’iietorH: iti is a fact 
that he hastens to jdant a seed of that kind at Berlin ; sets about it‘ten the 
second day of his reign,’’ so eager is he. Berlin had alnMuly some meagre 
Intelligew-BlaU (Weekly or Thrice-Weekly Advertisiu*), perhaps two; but it 
is real Newspaper, frondent with genial lea.fy spcxmlation, and food for the 
mind, that Frederick is intent tipou: a “Lileruiry-Political Newspaper,” or 
were it even two Newspapers, one French, one tJerman; and rapidly makes 
the arrangements for it; deBpatches Jordan, on the second day, to seek some 
fit Frenchman. Arrangements ai’o soon made; a ;Bookselling Ih'inter, Haude, 
Bookseller once to the Prince-ltoyal, is encouraged to procecil with the im¬ 
proved German article, Mercury or whatever they called it; vapid Formey, a 
facile i)en, but not a forcible, is the Editior so\ight out by Jordan for the 
French one. And, in short, No, X of Formey shows it,self in print within a 
mouth; and Haude and he, Hande picking up sonu^ gratid Editor in Hamburg, 
do their best for the instruction of mankind. 


In not many montlm, Formey, a facile and learned but rather vapid gentle¬ 
man, demitted or was dismissed; and the Journals coaU^sca^h into one, or^split 
into two again; and went I know not what road, or roads in time coming,— 
none that led to results worth naming. Freedom of the Prefti, in the case of 
these Journals was never violated, nor was any need for violating it. Gen¬ 
eral Freedom of the Press Frederick did not grant, in any quite Official or 
steady way; but in practice, under him, it always had a kind of real existence, 
though a fluctuating, ambiguous one. And we have to note, through Freder¬ 
ick’s whole reign, a marked disinclination t,o concern himself with Censor¬ 


ship, or the shackling of men’s poor tongues and pens; nothing but some offi¬ 
cious report that there was offence to l^'oreign Courts, or thc^ chanct^ of offence, 
in a poor man’s pamphlet, could induce Frederick to interfere with him or it, 


—and indeed his interference was generally iigainst^ his Minis!(U*s for having 
wrong informed him and in favour of the poor Pamphl(de<*r apT>ealing at the 
fountain-head. To the end of his life, disgtisting Hatir(‘s against him, Tie 
Frivtie by Voltaire, MathUes dii Foi df* Freime, and still worwi Lie's and Non¬ 


sense, were freely sold at Berlin, and even bore to be ixrinled tliert^ Xb'eder- 
ick saying nothing, caring nothing. He has been known to l)uru 1‘amphlets 
publicly,—one Pamphlet we shall om*selves see on fire yet:--but iti was with¬ 
out the least hatred to them, and for official rewons merely. To the last he 
would answer his reporting Ministers, ^^Laprem est Uhre (Itetn* press, yon must 
consider)! ”—grandly reluctant to meddle with the press, or go down upon the 
dogs barking at his door. Those ill effects of Free Press (first stage of the ill 
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effects) he endured in this manner ,* but the good effects seem to have fallen 
below h.‘s expectation. Frederick’s enthusiasm for fi’eedom of the press, 
f)rompt enough, as we see, never rose to the extreme pitch, and it rather sank 
than increased as he continued his experiences of men and things. This of 
Formey and the two Newspapers was the only express attempt he made in 
that direction; and it proved a rather disappointing one. The two Newspa¬ 
pers went their way thenceforth, Frederick sometimes making use of them for 
small purposes, once or twice writing an article himself of wildly quizzical 
nature, perhaps to be noticed by us when the time comes ; but are otherwise, 
except for chronological purposes, of the last degree of insignificance to gods 
or men. 

Freedom of the Press,” says my melancholic Friend, ^^is a noble thing-; 
and in certain Nations, at certain epochs, produces glorious effects,—chiefly 
in the revolutionary line, where that has grown indispensable. Freedom of 
the Press, is possible, where everybody disapproves the least abuse of it; where 
the “ Censorship ” is, as it were, exercised by all in the world. When the 
world (as, even in the freest countries, it almost irresistibly tends to become), 
is no longer in a case to exercise that salutai’y function, and cannot keep down 
loud unwise speaking, loud unwise persuasion, and rebuke it into silence 
whenever printed, Freedom of the Press will not answer very long, among 
sane creatures and indeed, in Nations not in an exceptional case, it becomes 
impossible amazingly soon! ”— 

All these are phenomena of Frederick’s first week. Let these sulfice as 
sample, in that first kind. Splendid indications surely; and shot forth in 
swift enough succession, flash following flash, upon an attentive world. Be¬ 
tokening, shall we say, what internal sea of splendour, struggling to disclose 
itself, probably lies in this young King, and how high his hopes go for man¬ 
kind and himself? Yes, surelyi—and introducing, we remark withal, the 
^^New Era,” of Philanthropy, Enlightenment and so much else; with French 
Be\ olution, and a world well suicided ” hanging in the rear! Clearly enough, 
to this young ardent Frederick, foremost man of his Time, and capable of 
doing its inarticulate or dumb aspirings, belongs that questionable honour; 
and a very singular one it would have seemed to Frederick, had lie lived to see 
what’t meant. 

Frederick’s rapidity and activity, in the first months of his I’eign, were 
wonderful to mankind; as indeed, through life he continued to be a most 
rapid and active King. He flies about; mustering Troops, Ministerial Boards, 
passing Edicts, inspecting, accepting Homages of Provinces:—decides and 
does, every day that passes, an amazing number of things. Writes many Ijct- 
ters too; finds moments even for some verses; and occasionally draws a 
snatch of melody from his flute.® 


THE EUROPEAN* SITUATION AS PREDEBICK SAW IT 

At that time the belief in a system of balance, as inculcated by William TTI 
of Orange, was still uppermost iu people’s minds, and fully prevailed in tlie 
conventions adhered to by the diplomatic world: namely, that the peace of 
Europe and the security of the different kingdoms rested on the recognition of 
France and Austria as the two great continental kingdoms, wdiilst the two sea 
powers, England and Holland, by inclining first to one, then to the other,, 
maintained the balance. Frederick II rejected this view as now completely 
unsound; he discerned the true state of the powers, and evolved a very differ¬ 
ent system. 

^‘The two chief powers,” said he, “are France and England. I give 
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Friiiioo tliO) tiivsti plsice, becau.so within hcrHolf slu^ han alniosi. jill Ihn ehnnenta 
,of power in the hi<^lH\sfc degree; she ih wipin-ior io all others hy reiusoM of the 
number of her soldieivs, and of ih<^ inexhaust.ibU^ r(\M(mr<u\s winch Hho haa at 
cointnaiul througli the clever Invndliug of the tinaiUccH, through her commerce 
and the opulence of her private cit izeua. Knglaud in p<n*liaps (nam richer, has 
au iullnitely large-i: commerce, him a gnMitcu' naval pow(‘r; hut the insular 
position, which serves her for prole(‘,tion, is at th(^ ssiim^ t ime a hindrance to 
her intliumce on the outer workl, ami her |M)|>uhitiou ha,rdl;; ix^ac.lu^s the half 
of the population of France. l5oth powders are (‘<mt<ni(Ung for ih(^ position 
of universal arbitrator. Fx'ance seeks (*.ou(^n(^Mt ami supr<nna(*y, t,o l)t^ laW“giver 
to the nations. Fngland seeks not (H)iupu‘sts, hut-, hy eA cr imu'casing trade, 
to stille other nations, to monopolize the tratlie. of tJu^. world, ami to use the 
treasures so acquinwl as instruments for her iimhil ion. Ih*a.m*,<^ sechs to sub¬ 
due, through force of arms, Kngland hy hrilHU-y Uiud gold to purchase slaves. 
England,” lie adds, ‘4ias not yet th(^ rank whicdi slu^ means lo elaini among 
the powers.” 

Besides these two—the only great powm’s, because tlu\y alone arc*) able to 
follow au indepeudeut policy—are four others, who, as tlu^ king says, are 
fairly equal among themselves, but who an^ to a certain extrcnii dependent on 
the first two: {Spain, Holland, Austria, Prussia. He explains in what way, 
and for what remson each of these eau move imhq)emhmtly only to a limited 
degree. 

Of Austria, ho says: “ It is stronger in population t-haai Spain and Hol¬ 
land; but weaker than they through its faulty timuici'S, aiinl takes a lower 
place than either because it has no navy. By <lint of taxes and loans it can 
raise the means for a few campaigns; but tlum again, suddenly brimHih'sa and 
exhausted in the midst of battle, it reipiirea foreign supjdhsste enable it to 
uiobiliao its force's, ami so bcconu's (homudeut. PanwUixicid tliough it seems, 
Austria will hold its ow!X lougm* iu wUirbuH^ if waged in its own ((OTitory, 
because while on the defensive strength maybe derivinl from the invading 
army, but iti is not possible without actual (‘iisli lo carry war inlo au 
country, ihuuily In^lwecu the housi^ of Austria ami the Bourbons is perou- 
uial, because thedinest compiests of the Bourbons hn,ve bc,(*u provinces torn 
from Austria, because France works unceasingly for tlu^ huiuiliation of the 
Austrian house, ami because Fraiiec upholds the (Jenmms iu their stand for 
freedom against the empt'.ror, so long as they are not slrong enough to take 
the emperor’s crown for themselves.” 

The eharactcrisatiou of Prussia is no less remarkabUo. Prussia is less for¬ 
midable than the Austria^house, hut strong enough lo sustain akme the cost 
of a war that is not too heavy ami does noli last too long. The extension and 
intersection of its territory multiply its neighlMuirs inmumu'ahly. Its policy 
ill tinaiice and traoc permits it to use a situation and, if promptly hamlh‘(l, to 
snatch advantage from opportimity; bub wdsdom should (uninscl it to beware 
of becoming too deeply involvinb Oii account of its numerous mughbours 
and the scattcj-cd naliire of its possessions, Prussia cannot a<jt excxqit allied 
with France or Knglaml.” 

Then the others are represented as |)Owers of the third rauK, wno cannot 
take action without the aid of foreign subsidy. Tliey arc, says tlie king, as it 
were machines, which France ami England set in motion when they have need 
of them, ile then continues: “It appears from this survey, that the two 
chief idles in tlie drama of European polities will be played by Franco and 
ihiglaiid; thatrWie four powers can only act on occasion, witliin limits, with a 
skilled use of circumstances, and that those [irinces who S(‘t*k aggrandiscmicnt 
will, on a gAeii opportunity, all> themselves with Fraiici'; those wiio seek 
prosperity ami well-being rather tlian glory, will hold to Kiiglamh” 
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“Such/’ he coucludes, “is the system which arises out of the actual state of 
aifairs;'t may no doubt fall out otherwise in isolated instances, or appear to 
fail through bad policy, through jirejudice, through faulty logic, through cor¬ 
rupt ministers; but the systeid itself will in a short time always readjust itself, 
just as water and oil, poured together and shaken, will soon after separate 
themselves again.” 

Thus Frederick II had in his mind quite another system from that founded 
on the accepted balance, a system which, based as it was on real facts, proved 
valuable. On this system he grounded his policy.^ 


FKBDERICK’S REASONS FOE THE FIRST SILESIAN WAR 

Frederick early resolved to reclaim the principalities of Silesia, the righte 
of his house to which were incontestable: and he prepared, at the same time, 
to support these pretensions, if necessary, by arms. This project accomplished 
all his political views: it afforded the means of acquiring reputation, of aug¬ 
menting the power of, the state, and of terminating what related to the liti¬ 
gious succession of the duchy of Berg. Before however he would come to a 
fixed resolution, he weighed the dangers he had to encounter, in undertaking 
such a war, and the advantages for wliioh he had to hop© for. 

On one hand stood the powerful house of Austria; which, possessed of ad¬ 
vantages so various, could not but procure resources. The daughter of an 
emperor was to be attacked, who would find allies in the king of England, the 
republic of Holland, and the princes of the empire, by whom, the Pragmatic 
Sanction had been guaranteed. Biron, duke of Courland, who then governed 
Bussia, was in the pay of the court of Vienna, and the young queen of Hun¬ 
gary might incline Saxony to her interest, by the cession of some circles of 
Bohemia. The sterility of the year 1740 might well inspire a dread of want¬ 
ing supplies, to form magazines and to furnish the troops with provisions. 
These Were great risks. The fortune of war was also to be feared; one lost 
battle might be decisive. The king had no allies, and had only raw soldiers 
to oppose to the veterans of Austria, grown grey in arms and by so many 
campaigns inured to war. 

On the other hand, a multitude of reflections animated the hopes of the 
king. The state of the court of Vienna, after the death of the emperor, was 
deplorable. The finances were in disorder; the aiany was ruined, and dis¬ 
couraged by ill success in its wars with the Turks; the ministry disunited, and 
a youthful, inexperienced princess at the head of the government, who was to 
defend the succession from all claimants. The result was that the govern¬ 
ment could not appear formidable. It was besides impossible that the king 
should be destitute of allies. The subsisting rivalry between France and Eng¬ 
land necessarily presupposed the aid of one of those powers; and all the pre¬ 
tenders to the succession of the house of Austria would inevitably unite their 
interests to those of Prussia. The king might dispose of his voice for the 
imperial election; he might adjust his pretensions to the duchy of Berg in the 
best manner, either with France or with Austria. The war which he might 
undertake in Silesia was the only offensive war that could be favoured by the 
situation of his states, for it would be carried on upon his frontiers, and the 
Oder would always ftirnish him with a sure communication. 

The death of Anna, empress of Bussia, which soon followed that of the 
emperor, finally determined the king in favour of this enterprise. By her 
decease the crown descended to young Ivan, grand duk© of Bussia, son of 
prince Anthony Ulrich of Brunswick, brother-in-law to the king, and of the 
princess of Mecklenburg. Probabilities were that, during the minority of the 
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homo ibau in BiiX)pox't of the Prajj^iiiatio Hsyx’lion, ooiuwrnni|i; whi(‘h r(‘rmiuiy 
could not bnt bo Bubjcct to trouljlcH. A(l(! tio tlioHo imsouH jui army lilf tA 
march, a troa«nry ready prepared, aiul, perliap^, the ambii ioa of acxpurini:^ 
renown. Such were the cauBCS of the wju* which the kiiiK dec,hi.rc<i.<’ 

The fi rat important enp;agement of Uk^ war took place at Moll wit on the 
10th and llth of April, 1741. This first (‘ITorl, of the Pnmsiaxi king in a Jleld 
where ho was to become prO’eminont imu’its detailc.d atlentioh.*'' 


TIIK BACTLE OE MOEL'WlTi^ (AnUL 10^11, 17'11) 

Count Neipporg and his Staff [says Oiickcn] were ati dinner, his men were 
Imay with their cookery, when at noon signal foe,ke.ts w’<ire a(Hm to go up from 
the fortress of Brieg. Noipperg sent out some hussar skinnislun's t,o see wliat 
was the matter, and before they had gone far tluy (mine upon the hussars of 


the whole of the enemy’s army was advancing in otfkw of battuH t.o the atlae.k. 
If the said atta(‘k had ensued immediately, li()in(U’’B ivgiimmts would noti have 
had time to saddle their horses, to say nothing of moving into lim^.; th(\y must 
have been scattered and the village taken before Berli<*hing(m aitid theinfantiry 


placed three more in perpendicular column iKdweeu th(>> two divisions. • diuis 
the order in which his infantry WM rangoxl nmunbled an elongabal (piadranghs, 
closed by the swamp on the left and the thwM'i battalions on the right. 

The ranging of the troops took until two o’clock, and then, witli beating 
drums and Hying colours, the men advancxMl to the attack. siKty gnus 


were in 


were routed; some of the fugitives galloped across the fronti with the enemy 


sought shelter behind the second division. The cavalry on the right wing 
seemed to have been annihilated, the infantry was encompassed by demse 
swarms of horsemen, who charged them again and again; while on the right 
wing Count Berlichingen’s cavalry had pnt Colonel Posadowsky’s eight squad- 
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rons to flight and even made a breach in the line of iufautrv in i i 
tumult \\ hich raged along the whole line of battle, to ric-ht'md , 

and behind, within the ranks and without them, even brave men trout 

Ivia. i 1'^ t.liimt' 1 f.i lit ^i'£k irnif/’ii'-tr b not) 


cour¬ 


age, but confidence in their ultimate victory. 

“Most of the generals."says Frederick, “thought that all was lost ” on.i u- 
was presumably at this moment that he himself yielded to the urirei t » t • I. i 
ies of Count Schwerin and rode hurriedly away from the field t 

whirlwind of his bwn routed cavalry, he little thought that the frreimf-} Ar!\i f 
telions on the right wing which he fancied had been borne down lik^, the ros ’ 
had held their ground like a wall, and that their intU^xible flrnvnAoa " , ’ 

frightful effect of their rapid fire had been to bafllo the charire which filAlif' 
my five times repeated in vain. Like impregnable fortrcs,se.s the two ..rm?.wi m ’ 

1 ,^ j-j xt. ^ ^ II. ,"!2^ • - -1 jn . . 1 . ii>yu irioiisKiloi 


I j / 

suers with bayonet and quick musketry fire. 


. "x —........ jia Torrent nf IvlArt/i m,. 

gallant General Ronier fell in the attempts to carry the uosih'nn -m i 

ceased the battle was decided. Position, and when they 


Advance of the I)ifanU% 

The Austrian infantry had not supported these heroic c'lvnlmr 
When the cavalry came back, repulsed, shattered, in wild 

still on the spot where they had been ranged at the bl[mfint Ar T?' 

tie. Austria had nothing but raw young recruits, who wem nirf i -1,“ ' 

scribable consternation at the (piick fire of the Frnssi^ns n 

thcmselves to despair when their wooden ramrods broke nvibi oIl'L 

for numbers of them to shoot at all. They heaped tlmir 

ground to afford them cover from the fearful fusillade • each 

himself behind his coini-ades, the batbilion gathei-cd intn' -i shelter 

derly mass. Nothing would induce this mob to go forwAwi disor- 

they give ground until Count Schwerin, who took the elimf 

the king had left, ordered the whole body of his infant,rv tn cl® 

advance to the attack with drums beating. ^ bayonets and 

An Austrian officer testifies to the impressive effect aF , a , 

the heart of a true soldier, even when it is rent by the thonfriu n? 

offers it. A splendid parade march across a battlefield <iiiemy 

not in sport but in grim earnest, yet carried out with the J-uaa ^ hloorj, 

with the same mechanical precision, the same attention order, 

parade ground—such was the final act of the 10th of A Aril mi’ 

battalions did not wait for the encounter, though the drALiia Austi'ian 

soon shot away all their cartridges and had nothing but 

A couple of regiineuts in the first division wheeled^roiind aaI r 

ond took to flight. In vain did Neipperg and his geS^ i 

duce their men at least to stand; there was no stoppinrr tLtl 

retreat became inevitable. Noipperg began it at seVeifo’cCk 'il^il®'!®?' 

Mollwitz iinpursued under cover of the darkness and BcriiAnn > 

and marched past the Prussian left, below Strehlen, to GrAttv.fA" ® cavalry, 

to lieisse, where he arrived in safety on the 11th. Them thence 

men at Strehlen under the duke of Holstein, whose misfnrfml^i^^^ thousand 

sovereign’s commands never reached him at the critio-i i 

^ cncical moment, and who 
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on the lOtli had been deaf to the audible thunder of the eaiuion of Moll wit,z, 
which would have been more than a eommaud to any other man, Jc.st as he 
had let Oeneral Lentulua reach Neiaae without impediment when lie waa ata* 
iioned at Erankensteiu, ao he let Neipperg pjeti bsiek there imder hia very eyea, 
and even an Austrian who tells the tale jiulj^ea this an uupaxHh)nable military 
offence, 

In spite of this unmolested retreat the Austrian loss was very considera¬ 
ble; the cavalry loss numbered 638 killed, 30 of whdm wet^e ofllecrs; 1,017 
horses were killed and 699 wounded. Of the infantry, 392 meu (26 officers) 
had fallen, 2,328 (106 olTicers) were wounded, and 1,448 missinp^. The vic¬ 
tors’ loss was equally great if not greater. ErederiOc himself estimates it at 
2,500 killed, among whom were Markgraf Frederick, the king’s cousin, and 
Grcneral Schulenberg, and more than 3,000 wounded, tlnless tluvse iigunss are 
exaggerated we must explain the proportion by the fact/ that by th(ur rapid 
and unmolested retreat the Axtstriau cavalry escaped losses whieii would have 
more than counterbalanced those suffered by the Prussians from the defeat 
of their cavalry. But the true measure of victory was not the eoixiparison of 
losses, nor the seven cannons and three standards which the victors captured; 
it must be judged by the enormous moral effect of the issue of this first pas¬ 
sage of arms bet/ween Austrians and Prussians. 

Hone of the incalculable elements which come into play in warfai-e and so 
often frustrate the best-laid plan, no accident of any sort, and—what is more 
remarkable—no brilliant generalship decided the fortune of the day; the ex¬ 
cellence of Frederick’s incomparable infantry alone turned the scale of a bat¬ 
tle already lost, and wrested from the superior strength of the enemy’s cavalry 
the victory they had practically won. The secret of the denouement is told 
by the SJtme Austrian officer, who, his mind still full of the siglit of the final 
advance of the Prussian grenadiers, says after describing it: Then our army 
lost hca^/ altogether, the infantry could not be prevailed upon (:0 stiand, tbe 
cavalry would not face the enemy again.” Tbe much-derided imndunq of the 
old prince of Deasan had seen its first glorious day. When Frederick speaks 
of these “living batteries,” these “walking bastions,” be is merely extolling 
the precision of mechanism which answeresd to the hand of its commander as 
a ship answers to the holm. At MoHwitz there was neither (vffect-ive command 
nor definite plan of action left when these “animated maclunes” did their 
work, unflinching in defence, irresistible in attack, an offVmsive and defensive 
weapon which did not fail of ite effect even when left to it sel f, and drew ont 
of the wealth of its own power of resistance the means of compensating for the 
worst of strategical errors. 

By the most whimsical of all accidents Frederick did not witiuws his grena¬ 
diers’ baptism of fire. He had ridden away from tln^ batitlt‘fi(dd to Oppeln 
with a few attendaixte, and arrived there about midnight. The town had just 
been oecupied by the enemy’s cavalry, Frederick was driven back by their 
musketry fire; some of his suite, among whom was Maupertuis, were taken 
prisoner by the Austrians. He himself galloped away, crying, “ Fjirewell, 
friends, I am better mounted than any of youl” When he rciiehed Lowon 
early next morning he was met by an adjutant of Prince Leopold’s with the 
news of victory. In his memoirs he passes over the whole iuchhmi without a 
word, and he never forgave Field-Marshal Schwerin for the precipitate retreat 
into which he had been beguiled. 

“One should never despair too soon,” was one of the lessons he carried 
away from Mollwitz. ^^ Mollwitz, ” he says in his JSktory of mp own Times, ^ ^ ‘ was 
my school; I reflected seriously upon my mistakes and profited by them 
later.” It is worth while to set down here the ruthless criticism whicli Fred¬ 
erick himself passed upon his first campaign. “From the recital of these 
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events it is evident that Herr von Neipperg and I vied with each other to see 
which of us coukl make the worst mistake. Tlie Austrian seems to have out¬ 
done us in the plan of campaign, we out-did him in its execution. Noipperg's 
plan was judicious and well thought out; he invades Silesia, divides our (piar- 
ters, relieves Neisse, and is on the point of getting possession of our artjllery 
(at Ohlau). lie could have seized me at Jiigerudorf and thus have end<6d tln^ 
war at a blow; when he arrived at Neisse he might liave captured the duke 
of Holstein’s 001 * 1)8 which was encamped half a m^e away from there; with a 
little vigilance he could have made it impossible jfor us to cro8*s the Neisse at 
Michelau; or he might have marched day and night to out me olf from Bres¬ 
lau ; and instead of doing any of tlieso things he hds himself he surprised 
through his unpardonable m^gligeuce and is beaten by his own fault. 

^^My mode of action wtus far more blameworthy than his: I am informed 
of the i>lans of the enemy in good time and take no measures to oppose them; 
I disperse my troops in cpiarters too far apart to admit of rapid concentra¬ 
tion; X let myself be cut oil* froui the duke of Holstein, and expose myself to 
the risk of having to tight in a position where 1 had no lino of retreat open to 
me in case of defeat and the whole army must have been irretrievably lost.; 
when I reacli Moll wit z, where the enemy is in cantonments, I ncglecjt to make 
an immediate attack which would have separated the quarterB of their army 
and split it in two; 1 wjxste two hours getting into methodi<'al formation in 
front of a village where there is not a single Austriau to be seen. If I had 
made that prompt attack the whole of the Austrian infantry would have been 
caught in the villages about Mollwitz iis the twenty-four Eronch battalions 
were caught in the village of Blenheim. But there was no experienced general 
in the army except Eield-Marshal Bchwerin; the others groped about in the 
dark and fancied that all was lost if they deviated from ancient usage. What 
saved us in spile of everything wm the rapidity of onr resolutiions and the 
extraordinary precision with which tinny were carried out by the troops.” 
And in a later edition ho says even more decidedly, What really saved the 
Prussians was their own valour and discipline.”/ 


EUROPE IN LEAGUE AGAINST AUSTRIA 

For Frederick’s cause the conse(iuences of the battle of Mollwitz were sur¬ 
prising; for the noble princess who sat on the throne of Hungary and Bohemia, 
they were lamentable. The news of the victory of Prussia and the defeat of 
the Austrian army, once so much dreaded, spread with lightiiiag speed; in 
France the sensation it caused was paiHcularly great and gave the war party 
the victory over the party for peace. Spain took fresh courage and soon a 
great league was formed to deal Habsburg its death-blow and to dismember 
Austria. 

At Versailles the German question was the subject of very serious discus¬ 
sion, it was known that Maria Theresa wished to secure the imperial crown for 
her husband. King Augustus of Poland, small though his mental gifts were, 
nevertheleas considered his head worthy of the crown of Charlemagne, and ho 
sent to Paris and Madrid for support. But it was the elector of Bavaria who 
was most urgent in suing for the help of the French cabinet to obtain the im¬ 
perial crown. ^‘1 threw myself into his majesty’s arms,” he wrote to Fleury, 
^^and shall always regard the French king as my only support and help.” 

Thus Versailles was called upon to occupy itself with the German question 
and did so with the proud feeling that the decision was indeed in its hands, 
since Frederick’s advance reduced its dread of Austria. At first the Prussian 
king was not in favour; ou the arrival of the news of his invasion of Silesia, 
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tlu*! kinj; Baid, ‘'Fn'dorick iw a fdol, Flmiry; is a knav(\” Uni f.^ra<luaUy Iuh 
advance boi^au to j>;iye pleasure. Auu^lel, Msuirepas, aiul Bell<^ lsl<»^* uelually 
spoke in ilu^ kinji^’s council in favour of an alliance, wiih Krcsieric.k au<l a wifr 
against Austii'ia. 

Belle-Isle, who was looked upon as lluh uphohler of ^udluiutry Uiiul nulitary 
discipline in the army, was a lean man, hoi-idooded si ill, in spih^, ni' his liny- 
seven years. Cherishing the most audacious jilaus, and (M)nruleni. of Ids ability 
to perform the most dillicult tasks in slateitrari) and war, handed to tlu^ 
king at this time a treatise on the polilii'al situation of Murop<‘. i Vu'tain idiuis 
recur from time to time in thelileof nations, suid Bclholsle’s plan in this trea¬ 
tise is not something (piite new, but nuu’idy the repetition of i<l(ms already 
entej'taiued by Henry 1V and lUehelien namely, to tlismember Austria and 
make Fraiuas the dominant powcu' iu Huropei. 


FLKtIRY’H TUl-'AOIliUtY 


IHeury handed in an opp(wition n^porl. pointing out the ]>oy<u‘ty, the de¬ 
population of France. In vain! Tlu^ king was ruled by his mistri^ss and she 
wished for war as a means of covering up tlu^ disgrace of her relations with 
the king and of winning over the nation, whieh lialisl and despised her, by a 
glorious war. When Floury saw that- his opposition to tlu5 wa,r was being 
made use of as a lever to overthrt)w him in the kingts favour, he gradually 
altered his coiirs(\ His lett<u'S in Maria Theresa- at- first overtlewed with prot¬ 
estations of devotion and with assuranei^s ttiat Krams^ would be faithful to 
the treaties, Kow he excused himself on tlu^ ground of lln^ lUH-essity of his 
position; he would gnaranlee to Maria- Tlnwesa 1'uHi‘any only ; Iuh protested 
that the king must help an old fruHiid, tluH eleelor of Bavaria; that the guar¬ 
antee of the Pragmatic Sanction whieh Louis XIV had given to (Iuh laic em¬ 
peror could bind him to nothing by risison of thci r(\st ricting (ia-usiH: without 
(letriment to t-Ue rights of a-1 hir(l p(Hrsou,^’ llius at its close Khmry besmirehed 
his merit,orious and hit-hert-o spot-less career by fa-lsehood and violation of 
faith, and laid the harden of a terribUn war on his <*onsei<meu, merely for the 
sake of retaining the power that liad, Ihu’ouuh so thmr to him. 


BEIXIMHUfs POLUiy 

Belle-Isle was despatched to Cermany as ambassador cxtraordimiry (jf his 
most Christian majesty, with unheard-of powers and a sum of 8,1)00,000 livrea 
lieceived. everywhere with royal honours, he made a t.riumphal progress 
througli that country in order to weave tlun net in which that uobhH (piarry, 
Austria, was to be suared aud done to deat-h. 

Ill-the begiuning of March, 1741, BcUe-Isle left Paris, proecsMuled up the 
Moselle to Cologne, Treves, and Maiuz, then to Dresden, 11 naily to Huh (namp at 
Mollwitz, where Fredericlc remained for two mouths after the liattlc, to re¬ 
model his cavalry and render it tit to withstand the Austrian. TIuh French¬ 
man came with an escort of a hundred aud twenty horstn, iuHtinad of a parade of 
troops. Frederick instituted iu his honour an eight days’ bomhardnuHiit of 
Briog, as the result of which the commandant, Piccolomini, was <Hompelled, on 
May 4th, to surrender the town; the garrison wtis allowed, on a pledge not to 
^rve against Prussia for two years, to depart udth arms and baggage. The 
imaginative Belle-Isle was already quite certain of the dismemlierineut of 
Austria. Frederick II himself says scornfully; hear him you might have 
thought that all the lauds of the queen of Hungaiy were under the hamnrer.” 
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THE AMJANOK OF NYMTIlENlUTItd 

It was in this enstlo tbnt oii tlu") 2‘2n<l of Msiy wjus coiu'ltnb^d tbo 
Treaty of Nyinplienburp; bet.wT-en Bavariai, I^'hmk'o, and Hpaiii, in which the 
othorwise kiiul-hcarted and ainiiibh^ elector, infalaiattHl i)y a fahil anibiiiou, 
signed away his hononr and bronghi dimisler on hirnwlf and his (unudry and 
on Germany at large. France promised inoiuy aind an army to supporti ftova* 
ria’s BO-called just claims to the Anst.rian mu'cession, a,ml t-harlVs AllHTt’s 
election as emperor; the elector undertook, if In^ be<'ame (unperor, nev(‘r to 
demand the restitution of the (dties and lamls o<‘,etipied by tiie hh-tmeh army, 
Now since France intonded to take .Belgitim and Ijnx<nnburg, lln^ Bavarian 
would gain the imperial crown by tfixmaon jifgainsti his fatiierhunl Tlu^ chan¬ 
cellor IJnertel had gone througli the Bpanisli War of HinMa»ssi<m a,ml w(dl ic- 
membered all the misfortune tins alliance wit<h Fra.m’.<^ had brought upon tihati 
country and <lynasty. 

HeVeeeivcd no summons b> the eonneil at N’ymplnmlmrg but., having a 
shrewd snspiciou of what was in hand iheri^ ami determinetl to sa^'t^ his prince 
even at the last moment, he tried to force his way into t lu^ elnimbei\ Ind. found 
the doors clowxl and admittance denied him. Bo he had a. laddcir K<‘,t. tip 
against the wall of the council chamber, mount(Hl it., broke a. patu' of t he win¬ 
dow with his hat., and putting his head through tlu^ optming eri<‘d with all the 
force of his lungs: “For God’s sake, yotir highness, m» war with Austria, no 
allianeti with Franco, rememlK^r your illustrious fatluad ” Hut (Vnint. Tdrring 
drawing his dagger cried, ^^Warl warl^’ and the weak prince comdmhMl the 
allianco; a few days later, on the 2Ht.h of May, lu^ sigmsl om^ (HpuUly disgrace¬ 
ful with Bpain. Bpaiu offered money for t widve thousand imu», but. dmnanded 
in reinrii Milan ami Tyrol, WJien the latter was refused, she thmntmhHl at 
least Trent and Friuli to round otr tlu^ mw kingtlom of Milan slu^ purposed 
founding. Bix thousiiud Bavarians w<u'(^ at om*e to press forward througli 
Tyrol against. Milan. The Bpanish envoy Fortocarrero, Gonnt. of Mont ijo, paid 
down forthwith a million gulden. 


DANOEJl CiLOSEll IN ONT AtlHTlHA 

FromM'unich Belle-^Isle betook himself to VersaillcH, where he was received 
in triumph aud the treaty was ratified. Fhmry absimted himsidf from this 
Bitting of the cabinet, so as not to be obliged t-o agree t.o th(') t.reai.y. From 
Versailles Belle-Isle went to Frankfort, where he yilayed th<^ part of <anperor- 
makerand claimed precedence over all German princes. Ib^ delivered his 
despatches in French, not, as had liitherto been customary, in Latin, The 
part he played cost Franco enormous sums, not only on account of the money 
he spent, the magnificence witili which he staged his performanc(\ but also on 
account of the banquets to which he issued invitations. ^Ffhe Germans set a 
high value on good eating,’’ he informed Paris, ^Lind dainties are one of the 
best means of winning over and pleasing them.” The Fremdx government 
established at this date a private postal service from Paris tio Frankfort, by 
which every week during the years 1741 and 1742 the greatest delieiunes were 
sent from Paris to the capital of the German empire. The nc^gotiatkms be¬ 
tween S^ony and Bavaria caused Belle-Isle many anxieties, for Baxony de¬ 
manded in return for its adhesion, not only Moravia, but the northern half of 
Bohemia, and promised on its side to add twenty thousand men to the Franco- 
Bavarian army of conquest. The French cabinet finally decided that Saxony 
should have Moravia aud a narrow strip of northern Bohemia from the Saxon 
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to the Polish frontier. On the 4th of June Frederick II also joined the 
league dr condition that the possession of lower Silesia was to be guaranteed 
to him, in return for whicli he would give the elector of Bavaria his support 
at the election of an emperor. About the same time French bribeiy and per¬ 
suasion induced the ^4iata,'' at that time the stronger party in Sweden, to 
bring forward a motion for war in the council. After an hour’s debate war 
against Eussia was decided on and was declared at the end of June. In this 
way it was made impossible for the grand duchess Anna to give the hard- 
pressed daughter of Charles VI the help which was hers by right of treaty. 

Thus in an ever-narrowing circle the danger closed in on unhappy Austria. 
Everywhere the die had been cast for her destruction. France, Spain, Naples, 
Sardinia, Saxony, Bavaria, Sweden, were arming. Frederick was already 
established with his victorious army in Silesia; one disappointment followed 
another, messengers of misfortune trod on one another’s heels; when the news 
of Frederick’s alliance with France arrived in Vienna, Maria Theresa’s minis¬ 
ters sank back in their seats like men who had received their death-blow, o 
We have already learned (in volume XIV.) how the Hungarian queen rose 
to the occasion, and how unavailing were her efforts; but we must here follow 
out the story in greater detail, as its events marked steps of progress in the ca¬ 
reer of Frederick, and prepared the way for the future greatness of Prussia.® 
By one of those “miracles of the house of Habsburg” of which Frederick 
so often complained, the English sxxbsidiary funds to the amount of £300,000, 
which for many months had been delayed by reason of the difficulties of trans¬ 
port, at last arrived in Vienna, and their arrival put an end to the more press¬ 
ing financial needs. 


OHAKI.EB OF LORFAINB 

The Hungarian contingent was at last raised and equfipped, the reappear¬ 
ance of Frederick in the field having had a very accelerating effect upon the 
preparations. Thus the army in Bohemia received frofix Bavaria and Hun¬ 
gary reinforcements, which gave it an overwhelming advantage over each of 
the three foes, and at its head there was now a general from whose youthful 
force and fire Maria Theresa hoped for a fresh impulse and a new turn in the 
whole conduct of the war. This general was her brother-in-law, the stately 
Charles of Lorraine, who certainly showed in the first days of his command 
that one might be very young in years and temperament without having a 
spark of the gifts of a general. 

The youthful general who wrote such fine military disquisitions showed 
a pitiful vacillation in the field. “Which shall I attack—the French, the 
Saxons, or the Prussians f’Mie incessantly inquired of Vienna, and regularly 
he received the only appropriate answer: “ The general on the spot must 
decide that point; not to question but to strike is his dxxty.” The prince 
assembled a council of war on the 4th of March, and it was there decided that 
the strongest foes, namely the Prussians and the Saxons, wpre to be attacked 
first. 

But the prince was not yet at ease and sent to Count Browne, whom illness 
had detained from the council; the latter advised: “On the contrary, let us 
beat the twelve thousand men of Marshal Broglie, then the Saxons will retire 
of their own accord and the Prussians will follow their lead.“ WTiat to 
be donel" thought the unhappy prince. In this strait, he applied again to 
Vienna, and there, in opposition to Bartenstein, who was for attacking the 
French, Count Konigsegg decided with Maria Theresa's concurrence that the 
Saxons and Prussians should be attacked first. 

But the courier bringing this command fell into the hands of the Prussians. 
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Froju Ilia papera Fmlorick kaniinl ilisUi plan of Ilia, laiamy wan to atiac.k 
him with tho main I’orco from Rolaaaia, whilali tho Hunp^julau troo^ia wwiHo 
take him in the hank. Ah tliero wjih no roliaiuM^ to bi'i placed in the Haxoius, 
there mmiiiied nothing for him but to (inii Moravia and ri^pair to Bolimnia, 
Thin he did, while the Anatriaim alowly followial liiin. hi the inean»time an¬ 
other change had taken pla<‘ein the eomniand of the Bolunuijui army, Prince 
OhiirleH had luirriiat oft* to Vienna to beg for a stirati^gii'al mentor, and thiH he 
obtained in the person of Count KonigHcgg, who by bin provtninal (‘aution wim 
to temper the fiery nature of the ohl priiu‘.e Lobkowil/., and with thc! treaHure 
of liiH experience "was to eountertialance ( im^x pcsrienc-eof the prince. dluiH 
three tield-marHhalH shared a posti which from its very nat.ure can be tilled by 
only one. 

On May 10th, 1712, the three generals dcscided at. a council of war ludil in 
the cloister of Saar, (dose to the Bohemian bonndury, to nniridi without delay 
to Prague and to retake that (*ity. They knew that. Ih’cdm'ic.k was alri^ady ill 
Chrudim and concluded that ho would retire across thi^ Ellie, and thus leave 
the way open to them; contrariwise they w(*re ddermined to hgliti with him a 
decisive battle. This battle took place on the 17ih of May in the plain be¬ 
tween Ohotusitz and Czjuslau, nortli of the great* road wliiidi hauls from Saar 
pjist Chotiehorz, Willimow,‘Ozaslau, and Kutbaiberg, to Prague, It was the 
hrst baiih^ wliicli Frodcnlck directed t,o the end and diHudiul in person; the first 
in which thc cavalry of the Prussians provml itsidf e<|ual to tludr infantry and 
superior to the Austrian cavalry. Herein lay the importance of the battle, 
and herein alone. In its results it was far behind that* of Mollwiiz; for both 
sides were already bent* on peace, and disagre-ed only as to llu^ c.onditions. 

With thirty tliousaud men of the best troops of Austria, Prince Charles 
advanced to the attack on the morning of the 17th of May, on tlie gently un¬ 
dulating plains north of Czaslau. The infantry was in two divisions with the 
cavalry right and left, one side under (lenm*al Count Batlhyiiuyi, tlie other 
under General Count Hohenemhs. 

With eighteen ihonsaml num, Prince Ikuipold' reachcil in the night the 
village of Cliotnsitz; and in the morning, luMiring of the advance of tlie Aus¬ 
trians, he straightway began to range his troops in the line of^liattlc. ^ The 
village fornuMl Ids centre, the pond of Czirkwitz covered his right> atid the 
park of Schusitsch his loft wing./ 


THIS BATTLE OE OHOTUSITZ (OZASLAU) BKBOBTBEB BY OAELYLE 

Knttenbcrg, Ozaslau, Ohotusitz, and all thew^ other placc^.s lie in what is 
called the Valley of the Elbe, but what to tlu^ i^ye has not tlie Usast ap;pear- 
ance of a hollow, but of an extensive plain rather, dimiilc.d liere and there; 
and, if anything, rather sloping from the Kibe,—were it not that dull bush¬ 
less brooks, one or two, sauntering to northward, not southward, warn you of 
the contrary. Conceive a flat tract of this kind, some ihrei^ or four miles 
sq.uare, with Ozaslau on its southern border, Ohotusitz ou ito northern; flanked, 
on the west, by a straggle of Lakelets, pouds, and qimgmirca (wddeh in our 
time are drained away, all but a tenth part or so of remainder); flanked, on 
the east, by a considerable puddle of a Btream called the Dobrowa; and ent in 
the middle by a nameless poor Brook (‘‘Brtliuka” some write it, if anybody 
could pronounce), running parallel and independent,—which latter, of more 
concernment to us here, springs beyond Ozaslau, and is got to be of some size, 


[’ Tlic son of the old Dessauer.! 
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and more intricate than usual, “witli “ islands ” and the like, as it passes Chotu- 
sitz (a little to east of Ohotusite):—this is our Field of Battle. 

’ Frederick’s Orders, which Leopold is studying, were: “Hold by Ohotusitz 
for centre; your left wing, see you lean it on something, towards Dobrowa 




I think is there; then your right wing westwards, till you lean again on some 
thiner: two lines, leave room for me and mv force, on the corner nearest here 


k wui Starr at xomr ; ne wmi yon oetweeu seven ana eignt,--ana even oriug a 
proportion of Austrian bread (liot from these ovens of Kiittenberg) to refresh 
part of you.” Leopold of Anhalt, a much-comforted man, waits only for the 
earliest gray of the moruiug, to be up and doing. From Ohotusitz he spreads 
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ictiion is over. And indeed there was certainly some misarraugement there 

0 

Leopold was not there in person, arranging that left wing; Leopold is look 
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knows that, in general, cavalry must be on both wdngs. On a little eminence 


left, is now getting to rear of them:—“And you, stout old General Biidden 
brock, spread yourself out to right a little, hidden behind this rising ground 
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It is now past seven, a hot May morning, the Austrians very near;—and 
yonder, of a surety, is his Majesty coming. Majesty has marched since four; 
and is here at his time, loaves and all. His men rank at once in the corner 
left for them; one of his horse-generals, Lehwald, is sent to the left, to put 
straight what may be awry there (cannot quite do it, he either) t—and the 
attack by Buddenbrock, who secretly outflanks here on the right, this shall at 
once take effect. Ko sooner has his Majesty got upon the little eminence or 
rising ground, and scanned the Austrian lines for an instant or two, than his 
cannon-batteries awaken here; give the Austrian horse a good blast, by way 
of morning salutation and overture to the concert of the day. And Budden¬ 
brock, deploying under cover of that, charges, “first at a trot, then at a gal- 









lop/^ tx> wludi mi iM’i i\nm^ npiHi I'Ik^w i-ln^ mnU^ w<‘ap<nL Old Bud* 
tlunbi'ock, Hure.ly, did iioii luinwdf riilu in t.ln^ charKut lln in an old luan of 
Bovnnty; has fo'ui^ht at. (hnionardn, Malpljuinot, nay at. Htnonkirk, and Iwcu 
run tlvroupih tBo b<idy» tnaUu* Dut4*B William*;^ in aii old lUMiuaiiitanw'i of 
OharloH XIFh (Wpii; and nat wdninnly by KriMlon<*,k Wilholm’H ooMn, aftorno 
iimoh atlondaiK'^MlurinK lifo, 11io H|>(wial loador of tbo obargo waw Brodow; 
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The Ihmt TempeHt 

^^The dtiHtiWsiH prodii^ioua/' Ba.yH Fro(iori<‘k, wi‘afh<*r ladiig <lfy and jjjmmid 
sjmdy; for a npaoe of tiino you (amid nothinfi^ hut- oim' Inigo whirlpool of 
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outflanking ilm Austrian iirHi lin<^. of hom\ did hurl tlnmi from tlioirplaoo; 
by and by you wui the duHt-Bunportt. running mmlb, iast^u* and fiwtor nouth,**- 
thati in to nay, tho Auntrian horm^ in llight; for Buddonbrook, outflanking 
them by'thmi MipiatlrouH, baa Unnblod tfioirflrnt. lino topHy-liurvy, and thoy 
rush to Voarward, ho following away and away. Now w<u‘<' th<^ iitno fora fresh 
force of PruHsiau cavalry,—for oxamplo, ffiono you havt^ Htandhig usoUw be¬ 
hind tlu‘> gullies and (puigmiroB on your h*‘fi wing (says Ht ilh\ after the event) ; 
.fhio Mn\nort Kiiddoiihrook. and idl that Ansirian ('.avalrv worn vono. and 
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Prince Leopold's Left Wing, as we said, was entirely defeetlYe in the eye 
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park, he did not even reach the Brook,-—or had to weaken his force in Chotn- 
sitz Yillage for that object. So that when the Austrian foot comes storming 
npon Ohotusitz, there is hut “half a regiment ” to defend it And as for cav¬ 
alry, what is to become of cavalry, slowly threading, under cannon^ot and 
mu^etry, these intricate quagmires and gullies, and dangerously brealdng 
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into files and strings, before ever it can find ground to charge I Accordingly, 
the Austfian foot toolc Ohotusitz, after obstinate resistance; and old Koni^- 
eck, very ill of gout, got seated in one of the huts there; and the Prussian 
cavalry, embarrassed to get through the gullies, could not charge except piece¬ 
meal, and then, though in some cases, with desperate valour, yet in all with¬ 
out effectual result. Konigseck sits in Ohotusitzand yet withal the Prus¬ 
sians are not out of it, will not be driven out of it, but cling obstinately; 
whereupon the Austrians set fire to the place; its dry thatch goes up in flame, 
and poor old Konigseck, quite lame of gout, narrowly escaped burning, they 
say. 

And, see, the Austrian horse have got across the Brtlinka, are spread 
almost to the Deerpark, and strive hard to take us in flank,—did not the 
Brook, the bad ground, and the platoon firing (-^earfully swift, from discipline 
and the iron ramrods) hold them back in some measure. They make a vio¬ 
lent attempt or two; but the problem is very rugged. Nor can the Austrian 
infantry, behind or to the west of burning Ohotusitz, make an impression, 
though they try it, with levelled bayonets, and deadly energy, again and again: 
the Prussian ranks are as if built of rock, and their fire is so sure and swift. 
Here is one Austrian regiment, came rushing on like lions; would not let go, 
death or no-deathand here it lies, shot down in ranks; whole swaths of 
dead men, and their muskets by them,—as if they had got the word to take 
that posture, and had done it hurriedly I A small transitory gleam of proud 
rage is visible, deep down, in the soul of Frederick as he records this fact. 
Shock Second was very violent. 

The Austrian horse, after such experimenting in the Brtlinka quarter, gal¬ 
lop off to try to charge the Prussians in the rear;—pleasanter by far,'' judge 
many of them, ^^to plunder the Prussian camp,” wMch they descry in those 
regions; whither accordingly they rush. Too many of them; and the Hussars 
as one man. To the sorrowful indignation of Prince Karl whose right arm 
(or wing) is fallen paralytic in this manner. After the fight, they repented 
in dust and ashes; and went to say so, as if with the rope about their neck; 
upon which he pardoned them. 

Shock Third 

Hor is Prince KarPs left wing gaining garlands just at this moment 
Shock Third is awakening;—and will be decisive on Prince Karl. Ohotusitz, 
set on fire an hour since (about 9 a.m.), still bums; cutting him in two, as 
it were, or disjoining his left wing from his right: and it is on his right wing 
that Prince Karl is depending for victory, at present; his left wing, ruffled by 
those first Prussian charges of horse, with occasional Prussian swift musketry 
ever since, being left to its own inferior luck, which is beginning to produce 
impression on it. And, lo, on the sudden (what brought finis to the business), 
Frederick, seizing the moment, commands a united charge on this left wing: 
Frederick’s right wing dashes forward on it, double-quick, takes it furiously, 
on front and flank; fifteen fieldpieces preceding, and intolerable mm^etry 
behind them. So that the Austrian left wing cannot stand it at all. 

The Austrian left wing, stormed in upon in this manner, swags and sways, 
threatening to tumble pellmell upon the right wing; which latter has its own 
hands full. Ho Ohotusitz or point of defence to hold by, Prince Karl is emi¬ 
nently ill off, and will be hurled wholly into the Brtlinka, and the islands and 
gullies, unless he mind I Prince Karl,—^what a moment for him!—noticing 
this ‘undeniable phenomenon, rapidly gives the word for retreat, to avoid 
worse. It is near upon Koon; four hours of battle; very fierce on bothttie 
wings together,or alternately; in the centre (westward of Ohotusitz) mostly 
insignificant: ^^more than half the Prussians” standing with arms shouldered. 
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PriiuH^ Karl rollH rapidly away, iliro'ujyh FziiHlau iowarda Koutih-waHt» a|j;aia; 
loHfsH KuisH ill C'zaHlau; ^jjooh, not (juiKUn'okcai, huti at doablo-quioks^iiino for 
llv<h luilra; cavalry, PruHHian and Auntrian, bick'C'rin^ in liho roar of him; and 
vantHlioK over tho liormm towardn Willimow suAl I labor that night, tho way 
!io had oonio. 

lluH IK tho batth^ of (diotoHiia, oallod alHo of (V-aHlan: Thurnday, ;l7ih May 
1742, Volioimnitily fought on both nidoH;' “‘OaUadatod, ono may hope, to ond 
IhiaHilcNian mallo.r! Tho roHullH, in killod and wounded, %oro not viuy far 
from oquuh Nay, in killed tho PruHHiaim Hulbn-od oouHidorahly tho worwi*; Ihi^ 
oKuot, Austrian eiplun-of killed being 1,052, whili-'that of tho ITuKHiauH wUiH 
1,005 ‘ (iwing childly to thoHo iioroo inoitootual horHO-olmrgcB ami biihoringn, 
on th(^ righti wing and hd't; ^bibovo 1,200 ,PruKHia,n cavalry wm’o d<^st,royod in 
thow^.’^ tint, in Ano, tho general low, iiududing wounded and miHHing, 


tonoH of tbiH Ho-<*all<Hl dhamty of Broman m the words ol tho conqueror/*' 

1, Tint queen of Hungary cxMled to the king of IhniHHia U()per ami Ijowiw 
H il(‘Kia, with t-ho priueipality of CJlatz; except the t,owns of Tropiian, Jm^gern- 
dorf, and the liigh inountaiiiH Hituated heyoml the Oppa,. 

2. The PrUHHiauH undertook to repay t,he "English one million seven hun¬ 
dred thouHaml crowns; which sum was a inoiigagi^ loan on HiU^sia. 

Tho remaining articles related tiO a suspimsion of arms, an exchange of 
prisoners, and tho freedom of religion and tiraile.' 

Thus [eontinues Frederick] was Bih^sia unit;cxl to the Brnssian stiah^s.« Two 
years were suffleiont for the conquest of that importiant province. The tresm- 
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marched through Saxony to return to their native country, others were sent 
into Silesia, being destined to guard this new conquest/ 
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FEEBERTOK II IN HIS RELATIONS "WITH EtTEOTE 


Ifcwas in November of 1805 that a Fronoli statesman passed the follov- 



in the empire was not strange to Prederiok’s minister, Podewils, at the end of 


The envy of Prussians neighbours within the empire, the most distinguished 
of whom held sway over kingdoms in the rest of Europe, would always present 
insurmountable obstacles. So thought Podewils. 

Then came a moment when, quite unexpectedly, Prussia practically held 
the fate of Germany in her hands. The elevation of the elector of Bavaria to 
the imperial purple was in the main the doing of Prussia. Thus Bavaria was 
bound to eternal gratitude towards her benei^tor, while, after the elector of 
Saxony had joined the coalition, the Saxon ambassador pathetically bewailed 













Sudetio Mounteins to tho Alps, Charles Alhert too wiigiit have wielded the im¬ 
perial authority, but an emperor humbly dependent upon tlie French was to 
the members of the empire an object of pity or scorn, its the (siise might be, or 
a mere jest. 

For if there was one point on which sentiment in Germany was mianimoue, 
it was dislike of France. The king of Prussia,, cue of the few friends of his 
Gallic neighbours to be found among his countrymen, was itstoundc^d and ab¬ 
solutely nonplussed when, on his journey to the baths of Aachen in the mid¬ 
summer of 1742, he found fierce hatred of the French everywhere rampant. 
He declared that he could not comprehend this '^frenssy,^^ which went beyond 
the madness of Boland. And yet Frederick himself had had experience of the 
obstinacy with which nis own advisers—Podewils above all—-had opposed the 
conclusion of the French alliance. Ijess than seventy years had passed since 
the days of Mazarines Khenish Alliance. At that time the young Louis stood 
at the head of a confederacy of German princes, which his minister Lionne 
might well style the great driving-wheel of the Germanic policy of Fmnce. 
FTo man would then have inveighed against France as the enemy of the em- 
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pire, or stigmatised it as the hereditary foe; at that time German liberty 
seemed a much more questionable factor in the situation than the French 
^king, even to the emperor of Germany. Then Louis XIV’s policy of conquest 
*had thrown off the mask, and the Ehenish Alliance had fallen to pieces. 
Again and again the empire declared war against Prance, and matters soon 
came to such a pass that, instead of a well-organised body at the beck and call 
of France, there arose a distinct confederacy in favour of the Habsburg em¬ 
peror and under his leadership. All the little states, temporal and spiritual, 
within the circles of the upper Ehine and the Palatinate, of Swabia and Fran¬ 
conia, each by itself so insignificant that its military resources were not worth 
the trouble of a summons or a bargain, together amounted to a body that had 
at least the semblance of power. It must be confessed that the leading states 
in these local leagues—the Palatinate, Wiirtemberg, Hesse-Oassel, and in 
Franconia the Markgrafs of Brandenburg—could not forego the chance of 
carrying out a policy of their own, suited to their various circumstances, and 
of setting up or preparing the way for an independent system of defence within 
the bounds of the local organisation; but nevertheless this association was as 
valuable to the emperor Leopold and his two sons as the Swabian League of 
former times had been to the emperor Maximilian. But by the very law of 
its being this confederacy, formed to repel French invasions, could have noth¬ 
ing in common with the ally of France, the empire of the house of Wittels- 
bach. 


THE COUNOIT. OP PEINOES 

Similarly the representative of the new dynasty soon became painfully 
aware that ho Irad not that substantial majority in the diet on which the last 
emperors of the Habsburg line had always been able to reckon. In the elec¬ 
tion of January 24th, 1742, the unanimity of the electoral college had been 
mainly due 1;o fear, and now that this constraint was removed the adherents of 
Austria ventured to raise their heads in the highest council of the land. The 
motley elemente of this many-headed college shaped matters within the council 
of princes after a fashion very inans]>iciouH for the newly-elected emperor. 

In this assembly Austria, though shorn of her imperial state, ,ld rely on 
the nnconditiouail devotion of two separate groups, and on every divisiou in a 
body of ninety-six voters these formed the solid nucleus of an Austrian major¬ 
ity. In the first place there were the so-called ^'pensioners'^ of the court of 
Vienna, who gave their votes in accordance with the notorious formula, in om- 
nibus uU Austria, the small temporal prinitipalities which owed their admission 
into the council of princes of the empire to the favour of the Habsburg em¬ 
perors, families whose scions had been for generations courtiers or soldiers of 
the ruling house: Lobkowitx, Salm, Bietrichstoin, Auersberg, Sehwartzeustein, 
Aremberg, llohenzolleru, Fiirstenberg, and Liechtenstein. The nine heredi¬ 
tary votes of these houses were generally reinforced by four representative 
votes from the "Grafenverbiiude" of the Wetterau, Swabia, Franconia, and 
Westphalia. The second mighty stay, when it was necessary to secure a de¬ 
cision in Austria’s favour, was to be found in the compact body of " Germania 
JSacra,’^ at least as far as the institutions entitled to a vote were not in the gift 
of the Wittelsbach princes. The archbishop of Salzburg, co-director with 
Austria of the council of princes, the bishops of Bamberg and Wiirzbnrg, of 
Bichstadt and Fassan, of Ansgburg, Constance, Coire and B41e, of Brixen and 
Trent, of Strasbnrg, Worms and Speier, the prince-bishops and abbots of 
Fulda, Kempten, Ellwangen, Berchtesgaden, Weissenburg, Stavelot, Priim 
and Oorvei, the Grand Master of the knights of St. John, and the two cnricB of 
Swabian and Ehenish prelates, were all only waiting for signal to oast their 
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Eru<JHtmo linewitli a total of five or six voteB, tlie Mecklenburg line witli four, 
the houBes of Braudoubtirg in Franconia and of Wurteinberg with two apiece, 
the houBC of Brabant with three—for CaHsel, Darmstadt, and Hersfeld, and 
the houses of Brnnswick-Wolfenbuttel, Anhalt, and Cirkscna each with one. 

Among these Protestant families, however, there was oin^ pos8c\ssed of 
fully six votes in the council of princes, which was actually allied to the eni- 
peror^s great rival, and wjis assiduously and successfully striving to bring over 
a further accession from the Protestont camp. That wjis the royal and elec¬ 
toral house of Hanover, with the whole power of Great Britain behind it.h, 


THE SECOND BIEESIAN WAB (1744»1745 A.D.) 

Frederick had made good use of these two yeans, fortifying his new terri¬ 
tory, and repairing the evils inflicted upon it by the war. By the death of the 
prinee of Bast Frie^and without heirs, he also gained possession of that coun¬ 
try. He knew well that Maria Theresa would not, if she conld help it, allow 
Mm to remain in Silesia; accordingly, in 17M, alamed by her victories, he 
aarrived at a secret understanding with France, and pledged himself, with 
Hesse-Cossel and the Palatinate, to maintain the imperial rights of Charles 
Ylt, and to defend his hereditary [Bavarian lands. Frederick began the Sec¬ 
ond Silesian War by entering Bohemia in August, 1744, and taking Prague, 
By this biilliant but radi venture he put himself in great danger, and soon had 
to retreat.* 

BaWs of JSCohenfriedberg 

In 1746 another master-stroke was executed by General von Zieten, when, 
in order to oarry an important message which had come by way of Franken¬ 
stein from Frederick to his cousin Markgraf Charles at Jfigerndorf, he made 
Mb way through the Austrian lines, unsuspected in the new winter uniform. 
And what of the chief of these skilled and heroic commandersT The king 
gsbve the alarm, and sent, under G^eral du Moulin, only the vanguard from 
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Jauernilc towards Striegau against t»he dake of Lorraine, who had pressed 
forward as far as Bolkenhaiii. This manoeuvre drew the foe down from his 
fliountains into the plains; they encamped on the evening of the 3rd of June, 
resolved to surprise Du Moultn at dawn and continue their march upon Bres¬ 
lau. But Frederick stole in the night to Striegau, and, guided by the evening’s 
camp-fires, drew up his army in readiness for battle. This enabled Du Moulin 
to remain in ambush at the foot of the Spitzberg, the summit of which had 
been taken by tl;o Saxons under the duke of Weissenfela. Du Moulin at¬ 
tacked them towards four o’clock in the morning and, opening his batteries, 
gave a tremendous fire. Then the king advanced with the left wing by the 
Striegau River, his quickness and the difficulties of the ground throwing the 
enemy into disorder; Du Moulin succeeded, and the left wing under Prince 
Charles and the Saxons retreated. The Prussian cavalry of the left wing 
marched upon the enemy, and aficr six indecisive enconnters drove them back 
as far as Ilohenfriedberg; the king’s infantry pushed their adversaries right 
and left with such impetus that the confusion became general; a cavalry 
charge of dragoons from Bayreuth made an end of the fight. Prince Charles 
withdrew to his old camp near Koniggriitz, Du Moulin pursued him over the 
border, and tke king pushed forward to Chlum in Bohemia. Upper Silesia 
and Kosel woi’c released. 

In this splendid fight, which was won in five hours of one morning, be 
tween Jaucr and Landshut, the infantry did wonders, the artillery distin¬ 
guished itself; but the cavalry celebrate this day as that of one of their great¬ 
est triumphs, for the determined General von Gessler with a single regiment 
of Bavarian dragoons defeated 20 battolions, made 2,500 x>risoners, and cap¬ 
tured 67 flags and 4 cannon. As a proof of histing gratitude, Frederick 
bestowed on this heroic regiment a letter of grace and a diploma and presented 
them with a new seal with a remarkable engraving. The dragoons were given 
the right to have a grenade in flames on their cartridge-boxes, to beat the 
grenadier march on their drums, and to sound the cuirassier march on their 
trumpets. Colonel von Schwerin, the head of the regiment, was promoted to 
the rank of general, Gessler was made a count, and both he and Major de 
Chasot, who had brought the news of victory, were given heraldic insignia of 
honour. On Gessler’s helmet red and green ensigns were added with the num¬ 
bers 20 and 67, on the lower part of his escutcheon a Roman shield resting on 
other weapons, on which Marcus Curtins is seen on his horse leaping into the 
open gulf, with the words, ^^It is sweet to die for the fatherland.’^ Chasot had 
the Prussian eagle added to his arms, and two flags with H. F. and 66; to his 
mother Frederick wrote a very jubilant letter, accompanied by a costly casket. 

In the IliHtonj of My Own Timm Frederick^ speaks of the event at Hohen- 
friedberg as being so rare, so worthy of fame, that it should be inscribed in 
the Prussian annals in golden letters. He adds of the whole army present on 
that day, '^the world resting on the shoulders of Atlas is not safer than Prus¬ 
sia upheld by such an army.” 

Frederick wrote to the king of France in less flattering terms; he had 
changed the order of things at Friedberg; the battle of Fontenoy and the tak¬ 
ing of Tournay were honourable to him and advantageous to France; but for 
Prussia’s immediate advantage a battle won on the banks of the Scamander, 
or the taking of Pekin, would have been equally usefuh 

BMe at Soor (S^temher 30th, 174S) 

The want of means drove the king from one camp to another. The enor¬ 
mous number of troops needed for the transport from Silesia reduced his force 
to 26,000 men. Prince Charles saw in his own superior numbers this advan- 




l4ige. He puflbed on from Jaromierz towards Koniginliof, and con<*,caled Ms 
strengtli so well beliind the clouds of light infantry, that General von Kateler 
eswue back to the king’s cmxip on the night of Septomber 29th without, luiving 
H(‘,cn the main body of the enemy’s force- The next morning GharUss stood in 


battle array, opposite Frederick’s right wing, and bombardiMl i\w Frussian 
camp before daybreak- The king had commanded a march tiO I’rantenan the 
evening before; he now ranged himself under the enemy’s fire in sneh away 
that lie waspanUlol and opposite to him; but the right wing of his cavalry at- 
ta<‘k<‘d tihe Austrians and overthrew them; the infantry, after three attcnipts, 
suticeediHl iii storming heights which wer<^ protected by cannon. The enemy 
drew upon a second and a third height, but the impetnons onslanght of the 
Frassian cavalry forced them, to retireat. 

Up to now the king had held the cavalry of the left wing in res<’>rvc; now 
he brought up that of the right wing to wnnforec it, and with thesis two at¬ 
tacked the foe- The Austrian infantry held their positiion near Ib’SiUsnitzi for 
some time, but dnally the tlight became general and the victor encamped at 
Soor. 

Nadasdi had intendiKl attacking the TruHsians, in fa(H\ in the rc^ar and on 
their loft, whilst Triuce Charles simultaneously engaged them ou their right. 
But his light infantry pillaged the camp and baggage, and so assisticd the king 
to dehat them. Just imagine,” wrote Fredcsrick to Fredersdorf, 'Uiow we 
fought—oighteen against fifty, my whole transport in confusion. In all my 
life I have never been in such straits as on the 30th; and for all that, I emerged 
—you see no bullet hurts me.” The camp library wits also lost at Boor, and 
Duhan ’ had to make haste and send Cicero, Iloraoe, Lucian, Volin,irc', liosvsmn,, 
Ihmssoau, and Gresset, so that the study of t,hc muses could cont imie. I'lie 
same friend was also commanded to have a fmo edition of Uaeim^ in rea,dineBS 
for the return. 


Victory of ITenjicrndoif {}{ov(mh(T iBM, V7Jf> * 

The advaiiecil sciisoii iiecmsitaied the journey iut,o Bih^Hia, by the diOlcult 
pass near Schatizlar. Frederick divided his army, which Frimn^ L<s)pol(i was 
to command, between Schweidnitz and Bt.riegau; and on tilu‘. 2Sth of (letobor, 
the day when his convention with England was arranged in lliuioviu-, he went 
to Berlin, where, on the 8th of November he heard from WMilfNyiMislierna, 
Swedish minisier to the Dresden court, of a scheme on foot',, proje<d(^d by 
Count Briihl, for the invasion of Berlin, which should force hiiu t,o yicsld Bilesia 
xip to Austria; and Magdeburg, Halborstedt, together with Ilalk^ and t,he sur¬ 
rounding districts, to Saxony. 

The court of Dresden had long hankered after its neighbour on the Bpree, 
for Berlin, thanks to a new system of government, began to be of importance. 
Prussia, steadily growing in moral atreugtih, was at last becoming a power of 
the first rank in Europe, and could hold her own against the housci of Ilaba* 
burg in matters both of church and state. “With whom then should Baxony 
side's The Second Silesian War had made her hateful to Prussia, im she liad 
been an adherent of Austria, and Frederick, during his progress tihrough her 
territory, had not kept his troops nnder the strictest discipline; even at Hohen- 
friedberg the bitterest animosity had been shown towards Saxony. 

The prince von Grtinne led 10,000 Austrians through Saxony and marched 
on to Berlin; Prince Charles pushed forward with 40,000 men into upper 
Lusatia, joined issne with the allies, and intended carrying on the war in the 


* The King's tutor. 
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mark of Brandenburg. Then Prince Leoixdd with 35,000 men hurried to 
Naumberg on the Queis; Broderick wont towards him from Berlin, and on the 
2Srd of November at the Catholic Hennersdorf defeated four Saxon cuirassier 
regiments and one regiment of infantry under General von Biiohner, all taken 
greatly aback at his appearance. 

He further took possession of the great powder miigazine in Gdrlitz, and 
commanded the count von Griinne to retrace his steps and unite with the Saxon 
main body under €ount Bntowsky near Dresden. Zieten begged for his regi¬ 
ment the silver drums which had been pillaged in the fight at Hennersdorf. 

The happy result of this victory was seen in the fine public spirit created 
in Frederick’s people. A candidate for the forest rights in Breslau, and Pro¬ 
fessor Stisser in Stettin, sang such stirring odes in honour of Frederick in the 
victories of Hohenfricdberg and of Boor that they sounded quite stately, even 
compared with Gleim’s grenadier songs, when in their turn they resounded in 
the Berlin patriotic journals. The kiug^s town was changing, as Count Griinne 
had threatened, into a fortified camp, and instead of a gay people, 16,000 citi¬ 
zens went armed. When the danger was over and Berlin was illuminated, the 
people indulged themselves in all kinds of witticisms—one design showed 
Griinne with many Austrian generals mounted on crabs, and Berlin in the dis¬ 
tance inscribed 

Goncral Orl\nne 
Will to Berlin. 

Another showed many coaches di'awn by four and six horses, also cala^es 
and carts racing away from Berlin; in the middle was a hare in full flight, 
with under all the inscription—“In company.” 


The Battle of KesseUdorf (November 29111, 1745) 

The Saxon troops were already quartered for the winter round Leipsic 
when the king wrote, after the victory of Hennersdorf, to the old prince of 
Dessau, “I have beaten them hi Lusatia, do you beat them at Leipsic; then 
we shall meet at Dresden.” Then Leopold started out with his (iorps from 
Halle, captured Leipsic ou the29th of November, joined General von Lehwald 
on the 13ih of December at Meissen, and marched on Dresden, whence Augus¬ 
tus had fled to Prague. 

Bntowsky found himself in the most favourable position near Kesselsdorf— 
the chevalier cle Saxe, his brother, commanded the cavalry; here they awaited 
Prince Leopold. Kesselsdorf lay at the foot of a hill, occupied by the left 
wing of the Saxons. In this village alone there were seven grenadier bat¬ 
talions; mountains, passes, even the great difficulty of attacking on slippery 
ice—everything was in favour of the Saxon. It was not till two o’clock in the 
afternoon that tlie Prassiaiis advanced to the attack. General von Hertzheri? 


moved with the grenadier battalions of Kleist, Aulaok, and Miinchow, who 
followed the three battalions of Prince Leopold of Dessau’s regiment at 300 
paces, supported by Bonin’s dragoons. The first attempt was defeated by the 
locality and two of the enemy’s batteries; many Prussians, among them Von 
Hertzberg, fell, and the prince drew the grenadiers to the rear. Then the 
Saxons came out into the open field to pursue them in their retreat. But now 
Von Bonin’s regiment of dragoons rushed upon the seven Saxon battalions, so 
that they were instantly scattered and their batteries taken. 

The Pomeranian infantry under Teetz took Kesselsdorf, with 20 cannon, 
4 mortars, a flag and a pair of drums, and earned for themselves a new seal of 
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lumoiir; all offieerB rec(^ivcd tlio ordor of inorii. Prince Leopold <‘-clebralx‘.d a 
Hplc,udi<l jubilee hero, an it wsib in the Bpring of 1605 tbaii ho Btaiiod hie inili- 
t-ary oareor under the Brimdonburg anuH in tbe KetliorlandH. 

The Peaee of Dresdm (17J/^ AJX) 

The defojited enemy joined in itn lli] 2 ;ht with the prince of Lorraine who, 
the decuBive moment over, waw quite calmly betaking hiinMl^lf to Bohemia for 
mHety. Frederick had been in MeiHBon during the tight; he inapeeded the hat- 
tie ground, and on the 18th enhu’ed Drewden where he conaoled the foimken 
houBiihold of t he prine^^ and received Count von Harraeh, who, deh^gated by 
Maria Therena, began to negotiate with the PniHBian, Englinh, and BaTcoii 
phmipolentiaries for peace, which wafl c-oueluded oti the 25th; the B(ulin 
I^‘,aco and diviBion of territory were renewed; PruBHia recogniBcd Maria 
ThereBJi^s hunbaud aw FrauciB 1, (nu})eror and head of the empire; Austria 
guarankH^d to the king all his Btates, as also thoBe privilegCH oiherwinc^ iiBSured 
to him by CharlcH YIl; Frederick agreed not to dinturb the house of Austria 
in any of itu German posBOBsions; Baxony, Brunswick, 04iHS<'!l, the I^datinate 
are all included in the Dresden Treaty of pejwc. The electorate of Baxouy 
made a speeial treaty with Prussia; it^ paid t-o Frederick one million thalens, 
renouncing, as heir contingent to the houses of Austria, all claim on Bilesia, 
and agreeing to keep aloof from all diirerences and dissensions, such as there 
had l>een Ixdweeu Prussia and Saxony with regard to the customs at Fdrsten- 
b(u*g on the Oder, and along the road to Sohildau. In return for an equiva¬ 
lent to the country and its inhabitants, the town of Furstenberg and its cus¬ 
toms, together with the village of Schildau and lower Lnsatia and all land in 
the electorate of Saxony on the light bank of the Oder, was t o be abandoned 
to the Berlin court, so that the river with both its shores mighti be entirely 
Prussian. But so many diflieulties were made by Baxony thati this article of 
the Treaty of Dresden could not be arranged. 

In this treaty of peace, Great Britain, warring with Hie Ihxiender, was 
again very us(d'ul to the king. The dnke of JSfewciistle and Iuh brother Pel¬ 
ham, who had replaexsd the friend of Austria, Lord Gartiaxi, olTor<Hl him in 
the Hanover agreement of August 2(>th, 1745, ev<u'y security for Bilesia, and 
persuaded the Vienna court to peace—a i>eaco lio wliich King George and later 
the emperor, as such, and the empire gave their especial gtiarautw^s. 

Frederick was present in the Kreuz:kircho in Dresden on the 2(hh of Decem¬ 
ber when Hie peace sermon was preached; on the 28th, at midday, h(^ drove in 
an open carriage, accompanied by his two brothers, back to Berlin in full stole. 
The town was intoxicated with delight, and Frederick drove b(4iW(Hm double 
rows of citi7.en8. The people called him father of the fatherlaiuP' and ^khe 
great king.” At the castle he was received on alighting from tlui carriage by 
Prince Ferdinand and the other princes, by the generals of t he army and the 
nobles of the couii}. Upstairs in the king^s apartmeute there was the tender- 
est and most loving welcome from their two majesties, the (puuuis.” On this 
evening, in the midst of the shouts of triumph, the king left( the Joyful tumult 
of the illuminated city, to visit Duhan, who was dying in the Adlerstrassel 

The war had cost millions, without extending the conflu(‘.s of the country; 
the triumph was purely ideal- The pope semt congratulations to the king, and 
once more recommended to his protection those inhabitants of Bilesia who still 
held the Catholic faith. The Catholic president of the head distried in Oppelu, 
Count Henckel von Donnersmarck, freiherr zu Bentheu, Wiis declared a for¬ 
sworn traitor, and to have forfeited all honours and dignities, as well as the 
order of the Black Eagle: his hereditary sword was publicly broken by the 
executioner in Breslau. 
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France continued the War of the Austrian Succession with great energy, 
and with no small measure of succesa ‘ 

Proderick, however, wearied himself unceasingly in endeavours to recon¬ 
cile the three powers; but this was accomplisliod only by iihe Treaty of 
Aachen, which gave back all eonciuered territory and once more assured 
Silesia and Glatz to the king of Prusaia,^ 


THE FltEBKEIOlAN SPIBIT IN GEBMANY 

During the period which intervened between the end of the Silesian and 
the beginning of the Seven Years’ War, the great personality of Frederick as 
a ruler, legislator, guardian of justice, and fiirtherea* of the common welfare 
in his states, but also as the introducer of a new era, not merely for Germany 
but for the whole of Europe, was more and more clearly manifested. At this 
time he made his first tentative measures for the reform of justice and legis¬ 
lation, which make Prussia’s example iu this field a guide not merely for the 
other German states, but even for many foreign ones. 

We may mention as belonging to this time most of those remarkable deci¬ 
sions by which Frederick' with one stroke of the pen now overthrew some 
fragment of mediaeval intolerance, now gave wings to the administration for 
the benefit of some subject suffering under it; and a_^ain unhesitatingly made 
his own kingly prerogative how to the higher authority of a uniformly impar¬ 
tial justice. To this time also belongs the revival of the Academy of Science, 
which under his father’s reign had decayed and, worse, had fallen into con¬ 
tempt. Though under Frederick this institution was organised too much after 
the French fashion and was in great i)art filled with Frenchmen, yet it also 
assembled many German celebrities within its precincts and advanced con¬ 
siderably many sciences, especially the exact ones. Now for the first time 
Germany perceived what she possessed in this king, and with conscious pride 
named as her own the man whom foreign countries to the very borders of civili¬ 
sation had admiringly praised. The influence of Frederick’s personality and 
method of governing now began gradually to extend and manifest itself in 
wider circles. 

The i*csult was kindred to the operating cause. It was not merely that cer¬ 
tain defined branches of intellectual life were advanced and streugtheued by 
Frederick’s power and infinence, but it was above all the whole being, the 
very life of the nation itself, which underwent a favourable change and won 
new vigour and strength. As to those whose official occupations were per¬ 
formed immediately under the eyes and the control of the great king, who 
had to fear his uncompromising look, which nothing escaped, they soon saw 
themselves compelled to fulfil their offices iu a more strict and faithful man¬ 
ner than had generally been the habit in these circles, and this partly by 
force, partly by the exciting influence of example given from so high a place. 
And yet they were no longer the mere machines of an often capricious and 
despotic will, as had been the case under the far too one-sided government of 
Frederick William I. They might on occasion assert their own independent 
views before a king who respected ideas and principles, and knew how to ap¬ 
preciate them because he himself governed according to them; and under the 
government of a monarch, who by a writ under his own hand had exhorted 
the Kammergericht, the highest court of judicature in the land, never to pro¬ 
ceed except according to the law and their convictions as judges, and not to 
respect orders even from him, if they were in opposition to this legal attitude. 
The judicial calling in particular acquired a spirit of independence and devo- 


[* Bee volumes XI. and XIV.] 





TIIH HIHTOUY ()!<' MOnEKN GERMANY 


JawMiit (»f MiUkr, let liinwlf Ik’s be^uihHl int-o the iniHtii.ke of int<‘rmpliijg the 
imlependewt eourm*» of JohUco, tlMMigh it had lN‘eo <loito with the very'bcHt 
iiitoot.iouH, 

ThtiH from Froderiok^H Holuxd then'* pnteoiMled a hont* of otticiulH wlio were 


lliff t ilWHlI IW tlMI fill IfHHiltUHlUKi 


with the veniU, inert, lazy, and ignoiwd. ineu, who forino<l the HanHwhtKH in 
all the other Hlaien. It \xm they who witlrnttHKi, and in a great- nunwure ntue 
eeBBfully, the e-orruptiou <d the goveniineni- which folhnv^'d, ami pn^nwed for 


i; for the puhlie iM'netlt', anil tHiHHi'HWHl i»f inlelleetual 


in them the denired leeling of united lirmneaH and ,Hi‘(nirity; hut, on theecm 
tniry, all wnuned uuHcdthMl and in dnnwl of tin* lunv eoimnotionH wlneh hoverei 


powera ho iwently rouBiMl up- not having iw y<*t hmiul tluar eijulUhrium—had 
otdy made a panwU’or the purpowMd' Hinm reHUiniug lu»HtiUtti\M agaiant etwh 
other with renewed vigonn The emprewH i|ueen eould not* tn’indc the hw^sof 


p<am powera, too, there wtw a nwth^HH npirit at Wi»rk; they enUuM^ii into alii- 
ancoB, lookeil about them«-now hens now tlnux^ for friendn, an<l inerewl 
their Htnuigtli by land and nea. Furojui wiw ati tljln moment, diviiled by two 
leading paH-ien: Franeci, PruBaia, and Hw<'d<m adhiu’<nl to llu^ onci, Atmiria, 
Fngland, and Haxony to thii other; the ri^at had nth. yi^ i'onas to any iioneluHioti 
as to whie.h party tlu^y ahould Hiipport^, hut iludr mwiHtaneii waa eagiuiy Nought 
by both. Maria Therena at. drat, iiaat. Iier (\Vii upon th<^ powiuful atati^ of liUB" 
sia, whoae empr^^Ha, .Klizabeth, appeared Inehmul to hurl hne-k her lH)l<ln»orth- 
em neighbour into hia former inaiguitleaueis and eventually both partiea eou- 


who had aperaonal diaUke to the king <d PruBHia, launuiwi the latter refuBiid 
to gratify Ma avarieioua diapoaitiom In order to induce RuHaia t.o fulo^ ae.Uve 
meaaurea againat PruaHia, England fimnd it m^eeaasn'y to aeli upon the grand 


lUinciIiliMalJ 


already between Bussia and Prusaia. (hunge 11 of England morci <wpeeially 
desired thia, in order that he might by Biuh war hes wdieviul of th<^ anxhiiy ho 
felt for Ilia prineipality of llanoviw; hir as he was alriuuly engagiul in a mari¬ 
time war with Fraime, with the view of ae;qniring newtiU'ritoriea in other parta 
of the world, it waa to Im exi>eeted that Frane.e in union with PruHaia would 
forthwith attack his electorate, Maria Theresaa, hovanau*, on her fnirt., saw 
this storm preparing in the north of Fnrope without fear or inqui<^t.ude, as ahe 
nourished strong hopes that it would give her an otiportimity of reconquering 
her Silesiau territory. 


PEUSSIA, BNaLAND, AND THE NEW EEOTINOES Off ffttlESUANI) (176W7W) 

England lost au ally in the fresh conhict with France which loomed, a per¬ 
petual menace, on the horizon, while the relations between the English royal 
family and their near kin of the royal house of Prussia grew more and more 
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strained. Besides the personal influence of the monarchs and the unfortunate 
choice of a British ambassador, there was another circumstance which embit¬ 
tered the relations between the two countries. England, jealous of her un¬ 
contested supremacy at sea, claimed the right to confiscate contraband of war 
in neutral ships. But the question as to what fell under this description was 
no less dilflcdlt to determine then than now. To Prussia the whole subject 
had been of smalJ importance as long as her maritime trade was confined to the 
few seaports of the Baltic. But in the course of the War of the Austrian Suc¬ 
cession Frederick had gained possession of East Friesland. And as he planted 
his foot for the first time on the shores of the Horth Sea he had a vision of the 
whole maritime trade of north Germany in his hands. To his eager zeal it 
seemed a simple mattcjr to divert the whole transatlantic traffic into new chan¬ 
nels. The English right of search in merchant vessels was therefore extremely 
annoying to him, the more so as it was exercised harshly and without consid¬ 
eration. In 1748, the last year of the war, two Prussian vessels laden with 
planks and homi) had been captured. The British officials simply declared 
these articles contraband of war, and laid an embargo on the ships. Fred¬ 
erick made representations and demanded compensation, but to no purpose. 
Meanwhile peace was concluded, but the embargo was not taken off. It 
availed nothing that the king called together a court of arbitration which 
unanimously affirmed that planks and hemp were not contraband of war. The 
English government, for its part, referred the matter to a prize court and a 
special commiasion. Years passed and they came to no decision, while Fred¬ 
erick continued to make more and more urgent demands for his ships. 

Thus matters stood when, in July of 1761, the young king of Prussia 
paid his first visit to his now province, The welcome which greeted him gave 
profound offence to George 11, who considered himself the rightful heir to the 
territory of which (ns he thought) his nephew had violently deprived him. 
And now he learned, into the bargain, that the latter was attaching his new 
subjects to his person by a series of far-reaching enterprises for the public 
good, and rousing in them a spirit which astonished themselves. One under¬ 
taking, in particular, on which Frederick built great hopes was the expansion 
of Prussian trade with eastern Asia. He declared Emden a free port, and the 
“Asiatic Trading Companyand the “Bengal Trading Company” came into 
existence there under his protection. In the following years each of these 
companies sent out two ships. But they had no luck, aiid they could not keep 
the field in face of the rivalry of the Butch. Moreover, one of the ships had 
an affray with an English man-of-war in the Channel. The naval officers who 
searched it discovered and claimed some British subjects among the crew. 
Despite vigoroiis protests they were carried off and (in virtue of an Act of 
Parliament, it was said) pressed into the fieet. Thus on all sides obstacles 
arose in the way of these new ventures, and the outbreak of the Seven Years’ 
War shortly after put a final end to them. Nothing remained to bear witness 
of the unfortunate attempt to divert the commerce of Asia to East Friesland 
except the numerous specimens of old Chinese porcelain which were still to be 
found there forty years ago. At that time costly red vases with quaint raised 
gilt figures, precious dinner services of transparent ware, and little cups deco¬ 
rated with intricate and inimitable arabesque, might be seen among the pos¬ 
sessions of rich Frisian farmers in the fen land, even in outlying “places.” 
These treasures have now grown extremely rare, and china lovers have to pay 
exorbitant prices for the few remaining pieces left by collectors and Jew 
dealers 

It was natural that the East Frieslanders should never forget the brief 
blossoming time of their commerce and prosperity which followed upon the 
union with Prussia. For the vigorous life which throbbed through all circles 
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of Hoeicty v;heii, in placo of a ilep^oneraio lino of priiuM^s and after contnriea of 
internal disBewsionB, a yonng and ablo monaroli nrsizod iho roiim of power, mt- 
rted ovorytlung before it, Tlie inbabitante Hnd(l<nily r<^lt theinHelv(‘-H inemka'H 
of a niiglity Btate, nor waw tbi» feelinfj; troubled'by l.ho iinpoHiilon of new and 
oneroiiB bnrdeiiH. With a wise eaiition Frederic5k*r<d'rained from exaeting tke 
annual (inota of recsruitB from tlie now province, foresiHung tbai. Hindi a meas¬ 
ure would bo regarded with peculiar abborrencii by the ^4*ree Frisians.^' ,He 
therefore contented hiniself with the annual payinmit of a inOney eontiributiou, 
NeverthelesB the impartial historian is bound tio (tonfess that the reasons 
why the tide of wealth did not how ba<‘.k in(,o the old ehanmds, nor the tlour- 
isliing times of the Hanseatic T^wigue return, lay cltn^pm* tJian either king or 
people suppos<'‘-d. The gorgeous (diamberH of the (luildhall at Emdmi remain 
418 empty iis ever, and through the great rooms, whiidi in past cmituries were 
throngcHl with merchants of every land and elinie, hows only the yearly tide 
of tourists who tloek in summer to the health ix^,sorts of the North B<^a, iwlinir- 
ing the curious mediieval weapons and richly inlaid suits of armour so t 4 ABte- 
fully arranged on the W4ills. The harlM>ur Ims been choked with mud, and in 
the ishimls of Eiist Fricsshind curious feiuies made of monst43r ribs are all that 


tAWtiilles t.o the many morehantmeu that once put out hence for the northern 
H(34is. It) is unjust to make the war, which turned Frederick’s energies into 
another direction, solely jinswerahle for this mouruful issue, • It was not this 
eireumstance alone which brought his masterly projects to such pitiable wreck. 
And it is peculiarly unjust to reproacdi the suceihcding Ihinoverian govern¬ 
ment Ix^eanw the commercial enterprises of the iirst period of Friissian rule 
d<W(doped no farther. Both Frederick and the East Frieslanders overesti- 
nnited tti<3 effect which the long-desired harbour was likely tx) exerti from afar 
upon Prussia. They both overlooked the fact that th<3 exiHliingmea.ns of com- 
munication were imwletpiate to ensure ji, suOieieut mark<d( for their wares in¬ 
land. Moreover, ever since the disitovery of th<3 oixnui route t,o the Eiist 
Indies, the two maritime iiowers, I^uglaml and Holland, had lu^ld almost abso¬ 
lute control over the trade with tlu^ East.. Hamburg jind Bremen had long 
since nionopoliwsd the small traffic of thunnsuiy beyond himih. A long time 
would thea'ofons necessarily havc3 (djipsixl Ix^fore tihe gre^at inerixintihs houscis of 
the Ooniinent made up their minds to import, tluur wares from olhe.r sources 
or distrihute them through other channels. And again, thci royal interferemic 
with the existing conditions, though the inspiration of a. nmst^n* mind, was too 
precipitate and too much hound'up with the king’s (lersonality to produce 
lasting results. The Hanoverian government, practical and thorough, tiiough 
systematically deliberate and far less showy, did mucili more for t.he real good 
of B'St Friesland than the first period of Frussiau adminislindion. It. turned 
its attention to immediate needs, and to it the provincci is iudebted for its net¬ 
work of roads, its new Emden ship canal, it.s railwa.y, the fostering of the 
trad© of Leer and Papenburg, and the revived prosperity of thi^ meix^hant- 
service. And the credit of bringing the bog land int.o (ndtivation by the sys¬ 
tem of dikes is solely duo to the Hanoverian government. 

One of the improvements, however, and th4i.t perhaps the most; bmiefitiial of 
all, is unquestionably the work of King Fred(n‘iek. I te wiw th(!i first to teach 
the people how wide stretches of fertile laud could be riuuiveixHl from t.he sea 
by means of embankments against the Hoods whi<‘/h had formerly swept the 
soil away. The many flourishing swamps ” along the hIioix^b of the Dollart and 
the North Sea are speaking memorials of his activity. With the same sseal, 
though not with the same success, he undertook the cultivation of t.he exten¬ 
sive areas of marsh land which he had passed on his progress to Aurich. 
But if in the execution of this project he made many mistakes, who shall take 
him to task for them! He had before his eyes no examples of marshes profit- 
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ably plant/cd, Buch as w<i now soe in the district of Stade and other parts of 
Bast Friesland. For one thing, the lots which he gave to the colonists to cul¬ 
tivate were too small. The proceeds of agriculture in this niggardly soil were 
not sufficient to maintain a family, and hence the descendants of the unfor¬ 
tunate peasants whom he transported hither from remote provinces form to 
this day a degenerate proletariate, eking out a miserable subsistence by beg¬ 
ging on the highway. But when we read of the stimulus given to improve¬ 
ments in agricuhnre, home administration, and even domestic life, by Fred¬ 
erick’s brief visit, we mniot but marvel at the insight and the indefatigable 
energy of the man, and at his constant thought for his subjects. Through the 
medley of official receptions his keen eye noted what was amiss, and the few 
hours of leisure left him were devoted to the consideration and invention of 
remedies. 


ENGIiXSH COMPLIOATIONS 

In England this energy was looked upon with suspicion, and the sudden 
expansion of the trade of Emden roused envy and apprehension. King 
George was not alone in his wrath when a province he had intended to win for 
himself flung itself with enthusiasm into the arms of his nephew; the whole 
British nation shared his exasperation. Frederick’s care for the prosperity 
of this part of his dominions was interpreted as a link in a long chain of hos¬ 
tile demonstrations against England. The unfortunate affair of the captured 
ships was still pending, and added to the discoi'd. The communications ex¬ 
changed between the two cabipets steadily assumed a more acrimonious and 
insulting tone. Finally, in the year 1752, Frederick determined to bring the 
matter to an issue. He declared through his agents that it seemed to him that 
the English courts were maliciously determined to postpone their decision in¬ 
definitely, but that he neither could nor would wait any Icmger, and would at¬ 
tempt to compenside his subjects by other means. After the lapse of three 
months (April 23rd, 1753) he should cease to pay interest on the Silesian 
loan, the securities for which were mainly in English hands. 

A perfect tempest of indignation broke forth in England. The duke of 
Newcastle could not have yielded if he would. In a fresh note (April 12th) 
couched in the mildest terms, Frederick tried in vain to justify the step he 
had taken. The temper of the London populace rendered a reconciliation 
impossible. The coercive metisure he had used as a threat was tmtually put 
into force. Then there arose throughout Great Britain a clamour against the 
unjust/’ obstinate,” and malicious” king of Prussia. No meanness was 
too base to bo imputed to him. His object was to ruin England; he had a 
secret understanding with Fnince and with the Jacobite plotters. The ap¬ 
pointment of Keith to the Prussian embassy in Paris, the summons of Tyreon- 
nehto Berlin, were evidence enough. In the general excitement it was even 
thought not unlikely that he might land fifteen thousand men in Scotland to 
restore the exiled dynasty. The unfortunate Hr. Archibald Cameron, brother 
of the famous Lochiel, being captured about this time on the lands of the laird 
of Glenbucket, was taken for a Jacobite emissary of Frederick’s, and six years 
after the rising under Charles Edward this noble-hearted man perished on the 
gallows amidst the rejoicings of the mob. Caricatures and lampoons of the 
king of Prussia were circulated in England, and. even persons of position and 
influence gave credence to tales of the most extravagant political projects on 
the part of Frederick. The idea was very natural and excusable. For it was 
impossible that his contemporaries should: know that a wise moderation in his 
aims was the king’s greatest quality, together with a singular faculty for dis¬ 
tinguishing between the near and attainable and the visionary in politics. On 
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<Uw<jU)i> into a ruUiloHs and iuBatiiablo (HjiKiuoror, Biudi m Napoleoi) 
lijradmilly iKmitio. And ovcni the BolHU'tsHti p(?!il/kntum were eonvixiexMl that in 
hia aUiaiux’i witih .Erainic ho cnntoniplat’KHl tho Hoi/airo of Hanovorian torritory. 
‘Wh<Bi, aboxit tih<i Hsiniotinuv a projoot fox* the oloction of a king of tho lionianH 
i*.amii i<) nothing, tho failnro wtw rogardodiiB a roault of FruHBian intriguoB, and 
in thi’i HunniKir of 175:} niaUory liad conio to huoU a pjWH that hardly anyonii 
doul)t<od that there would he a wpeedy outbreak of lioBtilitiioH between England 
and PruBBia* 

Tho fact made (.'leorgo II. nmliBO all tho more keenly the necoHBity of knit¬ 
ting (doBor the ancient alliance with AuHtria. But, to luB Hurprise and diBap- 
pointiaent, he found that the overl-uroH of luB ambaBBiulor were received with 
increMing eoohu^HB at the court of Yienna. Maria Tliereea did not even bociu 
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Abandoning the lukewarm aid of France, which lay, as it were, in a Btate of 

...... - . - . ^ ..■i. Ha xk’WMit «« <»>«• Mi AttlMi 


Bilwiau warH, 


now BO much increaBing in 


...1 11 . 


lit.. .-1 


nation ae(‘C(led to his proposal Both natiouB neeiled thin reciprocal anl 
againBt other mlvm'BaricB; and, at the same iim<\ required t he eontidenee of 
each other iu order that England might beat easi^ with n^gard to Ilam^ver, 
Ihmee tln^ alliancxi between England and PniBBia, whic.h baHiMl ilH Beeurity in 
the Byinpathy both nationB, might be truly tAirnuMl a natural allianee, and 
wuB founded upon firmer groundn than those of men^ Btate poru’.y. 

By this Singhs t/urn the relatiouB which had hitherto (^xiHted between the 
din'<‘renl» Btativs of Europe were altogethcsr ehange,(L PruBBia. had deelaied her¬ 
self independeut. of France, and England of Austria; and through a singular 
(nrprii'iouH sport of fortune, Franese and Austria, who had bexm enemiivs for 


the rulcB of 


calculation hithc.'to held as immutable wen^ at. one blow 


Kauuite, and in tho empress Maria Theresa herself, two whosii power of mind 
enabled them at once to perceive and avail thcrasidvcs of tho altered position 
of affairs, and who did not suffer themselves to be hi^id in chock by ancient 
enstom. They sought for an alliance with France, ami obtained it. On the 
Ist of May, 1756, the Treaty of Yersaillcs wiw drawn up, after that between 
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To mo ii, appoarfl ovldorit that a private person ought to 
scrupnlonsiy tenacious of his promise, tliough he should have made 
it iuconsidcrately. If he is injured ho can have recourse to the f 

protection of laws, and, he the issue what it may. an individual only 
suffers. But where is the tribunal that can redress a mouarcir’s 
wrongs, should another monarch forfeit his engagement? The word 
of a sovereign may draw dowu calamiiie.a on nations. Must the 
people perish or must tlic monarch infringe a treaty? And whore is 
the man weak (-nough to hesitate a moment concerning Ids an¬ 
swer ?-—FuElUiUlICK H.i 

The union of the houHC of Austria and Bourbon, so lately formed, soon 
created a suspi(‘ion that tJie Treaty of London could not maiutaui the tran¬ 
quillity of Germany. Featni might be said to be suspended oitly by a, hair; some 
pretext was but wanting; and, when that is the solo thing necossary, war is as 
if declared. It soon aiipoarad inevitable; for information was obUmed that the 
politicians had all been deceived in their dependence on Eussia. Tliat power, 
over which the intrigues of the Austrian ministers prevailed, broke with Eng- 
land because of the alliance which the king of Great Britain had conelnded 
with the kiucr of Prussia. Count Bestuschef for a moment remained luidecided 
between hisliiesion for English guineas and his hatred toward the king; but 
hatred was victorious. The empress Elissabeth, an enemy to the Prench nation 
after the last embassy of the marquis de la Ohetardie, was better pleased to 
league with that nation thau. to preserve the least alliance with a power which 
had become connected with Bnssia. Active in every court of Europe, the 
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dy 'witli troopH, btiilt flat-bottonved boate for their transportation, and aBaem 


bled sosne alups of war at lirost. These appearauees terrun*,(l the rjiitirhBh, 
there were inoinenta durintj; whieli tluB nation, which hi»B the character of so 
winch wisdom, iwiaj>;ined its destiructioii near. To remove thesis fears, King 
George had reeoiirse to Hanoverian and I lessian troops, that were brought 
into England. 

The tirst thing necessiiry, at the eommeneeinent of the war, wiis to deprive 
the Baxons of the means of making themstdves parties in it and of disturbing 
Prussia. The electorate of Baxony must |)o ti’av<^rs(Hl to carry the war into 
Bohemia. If Baxouy were not eoiupxere<i, an enemy would bo left behind; 
who, depriving the Ihussians of tlie free navigation of the Elbe, would oblige 
them to tpiit Bohemia, whenever the king of Poland should please.* 

In the autumn of 175(i, therefore, Phederick, unexpectedly and without 
previously declaring war, invaded Saxony, of which he speedily took posses¬ 
sion, and shut up the little Saxon army, thus taken unawares, on the Ellie at 
Ihnia. A corps of Anst riaus, who were also equally unprepared to take the 
held, hastened, under the command of Browne, to their relief, but were, on 
the 1st of October, defeated at Lobositss, and the fourteen thonsand Baxons 
under Butowsky at Pirnawereiu consequence compelled to laydown their 
arms, the want to which they were reduc-ed by the failure of their suppliers 
having already driven them to the necessity of eating hair-powder mixed with 
gunpowder.*^ 

TItK DEFEAT OF THE SAXONS AT lURNA (175« A.D.) 

Whilst the chill October rain descended without intermission upon the 
wretched Baxon soldiers, their leader sat warm and dry in the impregnable 
fortress of Konigstein. Through the tlooda that poured across the window- 
panes of the commandant’s quarters he saw the long columns of his battalions 
cross the bridge and struggle painfully up the slippery footpath which led 
from the hamlet of Halbestadt to Ebenheit, above the precipitous river bank; 
he saw the exhausted horses toiling vainly to draw the light guns up to the 
plateau, the cavalry crowding in the narrow space between the declivity and 
the stream till their turn came to defile. 

And when he turned his eyes from the dreadful throng, ilxo hopeless con¬ 
fusion by the river, towards the spot whence, in fair weather, the domes and 
towers of his capital could be seen gleaming, he saw, to his dismay, the Prus¬ 
sian hussaiu already on the table-land where his own camp had stood dtiring 
the past weeks. He saw the bold horsemen climb down the pass by which 
his own troops had just come, he saw his own men in terror cut the (^xd)les of 
the bridge and let it drift down-stream. Nor did the darkness draw a merci¬ 
ful veil over the mournful scenes at his feet* His camp had no rest* Far 
into the night he could not choose but hear, in angry grief, the shouts of the 
triumphant enemy, busy over the plunder of the abandoned tents and baggage 
wagons, and searching his own late headquarters at Struppen for spoil* But 
one ray of hope was still left to the unhappy elector. 'When the day dawned 
he fancied that he should see his army cut its way through the ranks of the 
enemy. 
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A message from Field-Marshal Bufx)W8ky dashed this hopeful proguostica- 
tion. He reported that his men were utterly exhausted and that the last pro- 
^ isions were gone. He had succeeded, though with dif&culty, in forming the 
bulk of the infantry into three or four divisions on the plateau of Ebenheit, 
but half of the artillery had stuck fast in the river. The cavalry, too, was 
incapable of reaching the To add to these misfortunes, he had no news 
from Browne; the mesamger who had undertaken, for a large sum of money, 
to convey a messjige to him by secret paths through the forest had in all like¬ 
lihood been taken prisoner, and it was vain to count on the co-operation of 
the Austrians, Under these circumstances ho was of opinion that nothing 
but useless bloodshed could result from an atteinx>t to storm the Prussian posi¬ 
tions alone. 

This was too much even for the feeble Augustus HI. His desperate plight 
did not, it is true, inspire him with the cmergy which of old hurled the last 
PalfiBologus out of the gorgeous halls of the palace of the i^tesars and from the 
luxury of au oriental despot, to die unrecognised among his warriors in the 
breach. He did xiot embrace the manly resolution of inspiring his soldiers by 
his presence in person, and of x)erishing with them if needs must be, but he 
sent strict orders to his field-marshal to cut lus way out at all hazards. 

It was two oVlook on the morning of Thursday, the 14th of October, when 
he despatched those orders. At the same time he sent down to the river one 
hundred and fifty horses from hie own stable, plentifully fed with oats and 
hay, while the beasts in the camp were dying of starvation. These powerful 
animals were meant to draw the guns up the slope, hut even their exertions 
were of no avail. The grey dawn was rising as they splashed and swam 
across the river. At the same time (about seven in the morning) Butowsky 
received the message from Browne which he had almost ceased to look for. 
It had been given to the messenger at ten o’clock on the previous evening, but 
he had taken the whole of the stormy October night in getting back unoaught 
from Liohtenhain. The contents of thei)aper destroyed the last hope. The 
Austrian general wrote that since Tuesday he had been waiting in vain for the 
Saxon signal guns, and had therefore concluded that the enterprise had failed. 
His own position was one of extreme peril, as the Prussians were opposed to 
him in greatly superior numbers. The utmost he could do was to wait till 
nine o’clock Thursday morning; if then he had no nows he must withdraw. 

The hour he named was almost past already. To be ready to attack by 
that time wiis impossible, more especially as the Prussian force on the Lilien- 
stein had been increased to eleven battalions, with twenty-two guns. Butow¬ 
sky sent again to the elector and begged permission to capitulate, and again 
he received an answer in the negative. Then the cannon of Konigstein began 
to thunder, to stay the Austrians if possible; but wind and weather were un- 
propitious, and no sound of them reached Browne.- Pie marched away as he 
had said ho should. Butowsky listened in vain for the rattle of musketry 
announcing the Austrian attack. Silence was over all. 

That was the end. He summoned his generals to a council of war, and in 
one of the little huts of the hamlet of Ebenheit a brief consultation took place. 
All were agreed that escape was impossible. To lead the soldiers as they 
were, exhausted by unprecedented exertions and-chilled by seventy-two hours 
of rain, against the enemy’s entrenchments, was obviously to sacrifice them to 
no purpose. They had eaten nothing since the day before; for months they 
had been living on meagre rations. The ammunition was spoiled by the wet. 
There was nothing to be done but capitulate. Now at last Augustus IH 
bowed to the inevitable, and a preliminary convention with (General Winter- 
field, who was in command on the right bank of the Elbe, procured the first 
of necessaries, bread, for the miserable invested araiy. 
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day (Friday, Ockdwr I5t'h') Htiiownky w<Md. ovar to Rtrupp^n 

to arrange*! tlw dedailH of HurreouUa'wit-h King I^^roeiorick, who IumI luiatoned 
iliitiher from Bohemia. Ho femnd the monar<‘h, t<> whom ho HubmUtod a draft 
of iho tornm of (‘.apiUilation, in tho worKt of tioniKO'H. Him nm^ipootod delay 
whhdi tho obHiiinato rowHtanoo of tho HaxonH had impoHod npon hin military 
oporatiouH had ombittorod him. Ho would Innir of no tornm and demmndod an 
iuH‘iOnditiioual Hiirrondor. ^ In vain diel Ittitowaky t-ry to navo at loani tho Fo- 
liHli body-guard of tho king and iho Ihmwdndd (JroinnliorH from tho gonoral 
diBKolution that moiuwod iho army. Kay, ovem iho Htat-UH of priHonorB of war 
warn iu»t msurod to thoni in plaiti tornm. On th(^ o.ont rjiry, Fre^doriok with hiB 
own hand wrote on tho margin of tlu^ deummont.: “ If tho king will give thorn 
to mo tln^y nood not btn'onio priHomnw of wn.r.” ,N<n' wsm it. poasihlo to obtain 
a promiHO that no tmo nhould ho fort^Hl to Hen'vo! TruMHia. Arnm, cannon, 
tonhs, and all military Htonm nat.urally foil to tho vi<‘torH. 11io wmall oonooB- 
Hion that olhoorH might redaiu t.lnnr HW<n*dH and that, tho tlrnnw, tlagw, and 
HtandardH BhouUl bo placed in nafo k<N^ping at- KrmigHtcin wa ,h obtained with 
difficulty. In a ])OHtBcript to tho elcxal of oapit idat ion U.utowHky Htatod that 
ho wanompowerod to lotting iroopnlay dow*n their a.mm, hut. nth. t.o abHolvo 
thorn from thoir oath. Tho ohetor, t.(Hn red’nwMl to yie^hl thin limt. point.. But 
they could not liindor tho king of FruHHia from doaling an In^ ]>lojmod with 
tho'unfort.unato woldiory. Ami Frodtoick fe^areni thaf Htich a larger unmbor of 
priHonorw of war, whom ho could hardly oxpoci. to ox(^hainge% wamld bo a groat 
an’xioty to him pornonally and a,n onornnnm drain on bin military roHotnxm 
TIjoho VoimouH impcUod him toacourHo conduct unpreuedcmteMl in hintory 
and oppoHod to overy law of civiliHCMl natienia 

K'o one who him not (^xj)cnomscd it can form any cotna^ption of Huh bit.tor- 
noHH of feeling which Kiich a dire ev.itaiHtropln^ Htirn in tln^ breimt. of tln^ neddior. 
To liifs last hour ho is haunted by th<^ pahifid immiory <d’ IIn^ fata.! day that 
witnoasod iho destruction of tho army to whie.h had devoted his Hro’HSOr" 
vice and dissolved f .rover more the ixuids of comrmkmlup which hml grown 
dear to him; and every year t.hat. go<m by malom tiie thought, of tln^ past, more 
grievous. In proportion as tho darkiw A^atures ami the little drawbacks of 
iho old st.aie of things recode from memory, tinuidvantages of what is now 
lost to him shine forth more brightly. But t he capitulation which annihilated 
the Raxon army took place under circumstamH^s so pecmliaiiiy galling t.hnt. t.lu^y 
loft a sting oven to Bueeoeding gomu’ationB, It. <latisl its fame from tho oarli- 
est days of standing armies; it Innl fought wit.h distinetiou aga.inHt. tho hu’rihlo 
Charles Xll, and (weu against its prosmit oppommt'. Its present, (nd! ease was 
not the fault of its leaders, but of tlie wrongdieadiMl policy of its numter a.ud 
(to a still greater extent) of Ms notorious minister, Hriihh And in spite of 
all, the soldiers had borne the dissmtem of t.he last. w<Hd<H with oxtunplary dis- 
ciplino and unmurmuring subordination. 



march past them on Sunday, the 17th of Oet.ober. On t-hat inareii there were 
only about twelve thousand left to give up their weapons. It is easier to im¬ 
agine than to describe the sensations with which, the disarmed warriors must 
have gone down the Elbe by the craggy valley (now the resort, of thousands 
of tourists) which leads ftom Walter^oif to Kfiederrathen. At the point 
where now the motley swarm of visitors to the Badd flows to and fro through 
the summer weather, they found the bridge which was to have led them to 
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liberty only a few days before; the Prussians had fished up the pontoons, 
and now it bore them not to prison but to a worse fate. 

At Oberrathen, now a station on the Bohemian line, the officers and men 
were separated. Of the former, five hundred and sixty-eight were let go on 
giving their parole not to fight against Prussia; only fifty-three took service 
with Frederick. The non-commissioned officers and the rank and file were 
handed over to Prussian superiors. The king seems- to have had no great 
opinion of the binding quality of the oath which still pledged them to the ser¬ 
vice of their old master. But, with an odd self-contradictoriness, when none 
of them would come over to him of their own free will, he obliged them to 
swear a new oath to him en masse. Then he formed them into separate divi¬ 
sions, to be transmuted into Prussian troops within the boundaries of the 
Prussian kingdom. Halle, Magdeburg, Halberstadt, Frankfort, etc., were the 
stations assigned to them. Ludwig of Dessau, the Iron Prince, was charged 
with the troublesome task of supervising the transformation. But in spite of 
dismal experiences their loyalty to their hereditary princes proved stronger 
than the harshest coercion and the fear of punishment. Some actually de¬ 
serted on the first march, and the rest were so inspirited by their example that 
hardly a third of the men reached their destination. They arrived as mere 
skeleton regiments, and to swell their ranks Frederick imposed a levy of twelve 
thousand recruits upon unhappy Saxony 1 

King Augustus, the princes Xavier and Charles, Briihl the minister, and 
a numerous suite of five hundred persons started on their journey to Warsaw 
on the 20th of October. Kever again was the king to see Dresden, where the 
queen and the electoral prince had been left; he died in the Polish capital in 
the last year of the war. 

The Saxon drama was at an end. In seven weeks Frederick had made 
himself master of that rich country. He now exploited its resources ruthlesdy 
for his war, just as he had endeavoured to reinforce his army with its sons. 
His officials treated the people with extreme harshness; and Frederick 
wreaked on the palaces and gardens of Briihl, the minister, the personal 
grudge which he bore that statesman. To this day some of these properties 
beaCr traces of the ignoble vengeance which the Prussian monarch took in his 
own person upon his political adversary. 

The king of Prussia was far less concerned about the justice than about the 
utility of his dealings with Saxony. To him the advantages resulting from 
the occupation of the country seemed greatly to outweigh the disadvantages 
that might ensue from leaving it in an attitude of doubtful neutrality in his 
rear. But he now realised with solicitude that his personal animosity had led 
his political sagacity astray. The resistance of Saxony had cheated him of six 
precious weeks. He had been unable to profit by the opportunity of winning 
great successes in Bohemia while the Austrians were still unprepared. The 
advanced season now put a stop to all military operations. Snowy and tem¬ 
pestuous weather set in unusually early; it was impossible to keep the troops 
under canvaa At the end of October, therefore, the Prussian army at Lobo- 
sitz started on the march back to Saxony, and Keld-Marshal Schwerin, who 
had pre^d forward from Silesia as far as Koniggratz, retreated across the 
frontier. The king himself remained at Gross-Sedlitz till the 14th of Novem¬ 
ber, and then removed his headquarters to Dresden.® 

THE BATTUE OF PBAGtTB (1767 A.D.) 

The preparations made for the ensuing campaign presented to the eyes of 
Frederick an aspect in prospective affairs of a character anything but encour¬ 
aging. The great powers of Europe, infuriated by the stand he made, had 
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BOW tiocomo moro firmly miitod than lu i.luhr ilo.t<a*mnijition to deBtroy 
Win, and combined with all thiur anuicH to overwhelm him. AuBtria 

came forth with all the troopn, t) 0 |?(dher with all thi'i wealth and reHOurceH fur. 
ni^€d by her cxlenHive WrrilorieH; UuHHia <umtrihtit,ed no fewer ilian 100,000 
men; France Bupplicd even a greater numbe.r, Hwe<len <mme forwaixl with 
^20,000 men; whiM the Oermanie Empire gemn’ally, reganling the iimwion of 
Saxony by Frederick as a violatlcm of the peae.c of t4n^ country, oifcrcd'to the 
imperial court an additional aid of 00,000 men. Hum a (Monbiued army of at 
least 500,000 men stood under arum ready to inar<‘h Jigainst the king of PruS" 
sia; whilst he, on the other hand, could this mighty and overwhelm¬ 

ing force but 200,000 men, colUn'lcil only a4i En't B?mritle(^ of every resonree at 
his command. As allies he pcjsmwed only Englan<l, th<^ lamlgraf of Hesse, 
and the dukes of Brunswick and (Jotha, and lu^ was obliged to Iwive them 
alone to carry on the war with Ifranee; with respect to the other powers, he 
hoped to make up for Ida inferior force by the ability of his gimt generals and 
by doubling his strength by rapid marches, thus swifdy p;wsing wUh the same 
army from one point to another, to In*) imabh«l to tight his enemies one after 
the other. Thence, he resolved to diwwdj his iirst and principal against 
Austria, whom he regarded as his chief enemy, whilst in the nmui-time he left 
behind 14,000 men under the cominand of hiH<dd ll<dd«m.arshal Miwald, for 
the defence of Prussia itsedf against the alit4U‘lc of the Hussians, leaving only 
4,000 men for the protection of BiU’Un against the HwtHles; fortunately, how¬ 
ever, for Prussia, the Bwedish portion of tlic allies t(K)k no veiy serious share 
in the war. 

Maria TIickwi, influenced by an (extraordinary prediliwHon for her hus- 
Imnd^s brother, Prince Charles of Lorraine, appointed him, although he had 
already boon twice licaten by lh(Hleri(^k, eonnnandcr-imchh^f of the imperial 
"*,rmy; vdiilst under his orders she pbM*.ed th<^ l-aUmted and ex|Hwi(meed soldier, 
^ihmeral Browne, This arrangement provinl trf gremt scsrvitxi to the king. 
Browue, with his usual prudtmce and fowithcjught, mlvistsd Prince Olmrles to 
anticipate the (luick movemente of tln^ Prussians in the aAtacsk they contem¬ 
plated, and penetrating into Baxouy and Bilesla, thus wmiove the seat of war 
from the hex-editoiy states of Austria; Cliarkw of Lorraine, however, although 
on other occasions too preeipihite, resolved in this to be the very oppo¬ 
site, preferring to adopt the defensive, and was anxious to wait until he had 
drawn around Mm all the forces he e.ould <5ollect. This wtm exactly what 
Frederick most anxiously desired, and he contrived to stremgthen the princse 
in the belief that he himself, ovennatehed by so inany powerful enemies, 
ihonght it most prudent to assume the defensive likewise. Suddenly, however, 
and wMlst the Austrians imagined themselvcis in perfect security, the Prus- 
Mans broke up; dividing themselves into four divisions, they poured forth in 
rapid marches across the mounbiins into Bohemia, and, like so many mighty 
Aind impetuous mountain rivers, swcfit all beforo them, taking possession of ad 
the supplies of the imperials, which served to furnish them witli provisions 
during several months, and reunited their forces at a certain hotir on the 
morning of the 6th of May, at the appointed (parters in the vicinity of 
Prague. 

The prince of Lorraine, hastily collecting together all his troops, had now 
taken a strong, intrenched position in the mountains, near Prague, where he 
considered himself secured against every attack. Frederick, however, to 
whom every hour which delayed the execution of the final blow appeared lost, 
resolved to give battle at once now that the enemy was within sight, and in 
this determination he was cordially seconded by Ms favourite officer, General 
Winterfeld, a bold and undaunted warrior. Accordingly the latter received 
orders to reconnoitre the enemy ^s position, and he reported that their right 
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wing might he easily attacked, as in front of it were several green meadows 
which would facilitate the advance of the troops. But what he thought to be 
meadows were nothing hut deep dried-up ponds, with slimy bottoms, which 
had been sown with oats, and after the harvest were again to serve as fish 
ponds. This error served ultimately to produce much injury to the Prussians 
in their attack. The venerable field-marshal Schwerin, who had arrived at 
headquarters only that morning with his fatigued troops, and was altogether 
unacquainted with the spot chosen for the scene of action, suggested that they 
should postpone operations until the following day; but the king, whose im¬ 
petuosity was not to be restrained, and who, having now completely formed in 
his mind the plan of a glorious battle, was impatient to put it into execution, 
would not listen for a moment to any farther delay. Upon this the old war- 
j'ior, who, in his seventy-third year, still retained a great portion of his youth¬ 
ful fire, exclaimed, as he pressed his hat over his eyes, ^^Well, then, if the bat¬ 
tle shall and must be fought this day, I will attack the enemy there on the 
spot where I see him I ” 

The battle commenced only at ten o’clock in the morning, so much time 
having been taken up in making the necessary preparations, as the ground 
turned out to be generally swampy and hilly. As the Prussians worked their 
way through and, approached the enemy, they were received with a terrific 
cannonade; the carnage was dreadful, and whole ranks were levelled with the 
ground; indeed, it seemed impossible for human courage to hold out against 
such tremendously destructive odds. Each attack made was unsuccessful, and 
the ranks of the Prussians began to waver. At this moment the brave old 
marshal, Schwerin, seized an ensign, and calling upon his troops to follow him 
rushed into the thickest of the fire, where, piei'ced with four halls, the veteran 
warrior fell and died the death of a hero. General Manteufel released the 
gory standard from the firm grasp of the dead veteran and led on the troops, 
now burning with revenge at the loss of their brave commander. The king’s 
brother. Prince Henry, sprang from Ms horse, and led on his men against a 
battery, which he captured; and Duke Ferdinand of Brunswick attacked and 
overthrew with the greatest courage the left wing of the Austrians, pursuing 
the enemy from hill to hill, and captured seven intrenchmeuts. 

Nevertheless, the victory remained undecided as long as Field-Marshal 
Browne was able, by his influence and command, to maintain order among the 
ranks of the Austrians; at length, however, he fell, mortally wounded, and 
with his fall vanished all fortune from the Austrian side. King Frederick, 
who with his keen eye surveyed the field of battle, quickly perceived that the 
enemy had begun to give way; seeing a large gap in the centre of their ranks, 
he at once advanced, with some of his chosen troops, and, dashing into it, com¬ 
pletely destroyed all communication between them, putting them entirely to 
rout. Thus the victory was gained; the Austrians fled in every direction, the 
greater portion of the fhgitivea throwing themselves into Prague, and. the rest 
hastening to join Marshal Daun, who was posted in Kiittenberg with an army 
of reserves. 

Dearly, however, was this victory purchased I Twelve thousand flve hun¬ 
dred Prussians lay dead or wounded on the battle-field, and among them was 
included one precious corpse—that of Field-Mar^al Schwerin; but the re¬ 
membrance of his heroic death, and the blood-stained flag he bore in Ms ner¬ 
vous grasp, were regarded by the Prussian army as.the most sacred legacy, serv¬ 
ing them as a continual incitement to follow in the same path of glory- The 
Austrians, likewise, suffered an irreparable loss in the death of Field-Marshal 
Browne; he had grown grey in the wars of his country, and the experience he 
had gained rendered Mm the most distinguished general of Ms day. 

The struggle in Bohemia was hy no means decided by this battle, although 




of Biiesia*. JW ato, iiowever, Jiimi noi} aoonm wmit^ wo saowa ooTOin mis oojecD 
BO easily, and it was decided that hte <*aw^r of wiccess slioald receive a oliook, 
wMlst Ilia spirit was doomed to undergo bitter and painful trials. 


THE BATTLE O'F EOMIT (1767 A,B,) 

He determined not to wait for tlie atta<^k of Damn, but to anticipate it; 
and after be bad remained five wix^ks Iwfore Prague be withdrew, witli twelve 
^^hAiiftiind men. in Older to loin Hrince Ikwem. wbo bad kent the army of 
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a Saxon regiment off oavali^ Isaving j^rceived that the ranks of the Prussians 



the right—that to him the snooess vaa owing there; that Prince Ferdinand of 
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eral, before Marshal Browne. At Friedberg, he said, Prince Charles did ill, 
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tiO ttilH HuU*i of th« rivor» and aw in t<hn wwnn tnanina' an tlio Prumian 

Boldiom arcP^ • 

Afior nM'nipi of i-ho <i(‘H|)at<*hoH rolalivo fo IIh^ !>all.lo of Pragno, Lord Hol- 
doriioHH writoH; ^^Tho adiuiraiion wt^ alroinly nad for liin PruHwian majwtyis 
nuHodiio iho liighiwi pitch. Mon, woinou, aw! oliildron an^Hinging hm praiW 
Tho iwwt frant‘io markn of joy appear in tlio Htreotn/* 

More admiration, however, <lid not help tho, king out of hin difikndties. 
Ho ihorofori^ najil to **! mi‘o I Imvo nothing to ojfffHwI. from Knglaiid 

The KngliKh aro no longer i<ho Haino pimplo. Your want, of union awl Htoadi- 
noHH him dimipatod the natural Htrmigth 4)f your nid-iotn awL if tho namo eou- 
dnoii in contiuuod, England will no loiigor im oonmdorod of that groat imper-* 
tauoo in Europe,” 

HiX dayH after thoHe expremioiw (IHlli of Juno) the hattto of KoHnwiis 
IohL ‘’*T1n^ morning aftor tho hatttoP’ Mitchell wrilen, ‘Mtio Pniwian army 
retire.d t<i Nimlmrg» in perfect good ordm*, with their Uaggage and artillery, 
having kd'i behind t-hem only Home few eaiuiou wlioMo carrmgOH liad Ikhw dam* 
aiged in tho action. It in the unanimonH opinion of all ttie idliccrM I have 
talked witli i.hat, had ilu^ cavalry done tluur duty, vk’tiny wan certain,” 

In a W'oond letter of tiie Hame <lay tie Hayn: ‘*11ie denire of the king to give 
imme<liate HueeourH in lower HiloHia, hin impiduonlly of temper, and, above all, 
the contempt be ban conceived for tlu^ enmny, have been ttn^ cauwH of this 
<lef<Md. might have had infantry witli him, and ttiore wan no neces¬ 
sity to attack the enmny ho poniedP’’ 

On tho 2{)th of June,^ Mitclndl continucHs ^M>n Monday tho 27tli, tho king 
of Jhamia arrived at .Lcitmeritr, witti fonrt-mm battaliouH; ho have here an 
army of fifty battaliouH awl ww'eutydlvi^ wpiadroiw, all in perfect good order 
and in great Hpiriin, AVhen tho king rotle along the front, of tlu^ camp, the 
sokUerfl of thenmelves turned out of ttieir tents, and said, * Hive im but an op¬ 
portunity, we will revenge what luw liapponcdP An Airntrian otlleer said, 
*WehaverepnlmHltlie attaek, but have not gained tho batHoP The king 
boars his misfortune greatly, ttiongh it in tho tirst of tlu^ kind ho hiw over met 
with. _Hiueo his arrival hero lie was pleaHoil to domn’ilMi to mo the whole action 
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Austrians, and particularly at the victory of Prague, which made his Prussian 
maijesty sanguine that he could force them from the most advantageous posi¬ 
tion, and, indeed, one must be more than man to be so absolutely free from 
presumption after such a series of successes. I am informed that the king, 
unaccustomed to disappointment, was a good deal dejected after the battle. 
He has now recovered his spirits, and applies himself as usual to business. I 
had yesterday a very long conversation with him. He talks very reasonably 
and with great coolness upon the unhappy events He sees, in the full extent, 
what may be the consequences to him, to his family, and to all Europe; but 
he fears them not, and has taken his party. He thinks another battle lost 
must end in his ruin, and therefore will be cautious of venturing; but he will 
not lose a favourable opportunity. What chiefly distresses him is the number 
of his enemies, and the attacks they are threatening in the different parts of 
his very extended dominions. 

' The king said, ‘ I will now speak to yon as a private man. Ton know my 
aversion to all subsidies—that I ever refuse them. I thought, and I think 
still, it is too mean a footing for me to put myself upon. Considering the 
great progress of my enemies, I wish, however, to know whether I may depend 
upon assistance, and how far, on the loss of my revenues. I have still good 
hopes to be able to do without any pecuniary assistance; and I give yon my 
word that nothing but absolute and irresistible necessity shall make me be any 
burden to my allies; and the kinder their dispositions are, I will be the more 
cautious of abusing them. ^ For nine months together, ” adds Mitchell, “ in con¬ 
sequence of the internal dissension of England, the king has been answered 
with fair words. But in the situation his affairs are now in, there is no time 
to be lost; if England will not endeavour to save him, ho must save himself as 
he can.” 


THE DEATH OE SOPHIE DOEOTHEA 

On the 28th of June, ten days after the battle of Kobn, died Sophie Doro¬ 
thea, the mother of King Frederick. Mitchell speaks in several despatches 
of Frederick’s unfeigned and profound sorrow. 

‘^The king” (he writes on the 2nd of July) ^^has sefen nobody since he h^ 
received this news, and I hear he is deeply afflicted. His grief, I am' sure, is 
sincere; for never did any man give stronger marks of duty and affection than 
he has done on every occasion to his mother; and no mother ever deserved 
better of all her children than she did. Testerday, ” he continues on the 4th of 
July, ^^the king sent for me, which was the first time he had seen anybody 
since he received the news of the death, of his mother. I had the honour to 
remain with him some hours in his closet: I must own to your lordship I was 
most sincerely affected to see him indulging his grief, and giving way to the 
warmest filial affections by recalling to mind the many obligations he had to 
his late mother, and repeating to me her sufferings, and the manner in which 
she bore them, the good she did to everybody, and the comfort he had to have 
contributed to make the latter part of her life easy and agreeable. 

‘^The king was pleased to tell me a great deal of the private history of his 
family, and the manner in which he had been educated: owning, at the same 
time, the loss he felt for the want of proper education; blaming his father, 
but with great candour and gentleness, and acknowledging that in his youth 
he had been iftmrdi, and deserved his father’s indignation, which, however, 
the late king, from the impetuosity of his temper, had carried too far. He 
told me that, by his mother’s persuasion and ^at of his si^r of Bayreuth, he 
had given a writing, under his hand, declaring he never would marry any 
other person than tlie princess Emilia of England; that this was very wrong 






THE HrSTOBY OF MODEB^T 


by tihe Inks Queen Caroline, to whom it wan iulirusted, havini^f Hhowu or Hpokeu 
of it to tJie late General Diemar. lies had betiray<M.l the MJcret to Boekendorf. 


Ilt^ told MH9, with regard to making Ihb OHcape, that he had long Ikh^u un- 
y, and hardly used by hia father. But what- madt^ hbi r^'iHolvo upon it 


inupriHonmeut at Kusl'rin lie had Iwen tix^akxl in Ihe harwhcwt manner, and 
brought/ to’the window to wee Katt:e Mioaded, and that he had fainted away; 
that ——‘ might have inadehiH eaeape and Baved himtH^lf, the DaniHh minister 
having given 1dm notice; but he loitered, he believed, on aeeonnt of some girl 
he waw fond of. 

^‘The king mid the happiest years of his life were those he spmit at —— 
a house he ha<l given to his brother, IMm^e Henry. There Jie retired after 


i'lo observed that the harmony which had been maintained in Ixis family was 


clefeetive in many things, was good in this: that all the cldldrcn had been 
brought ui), nob as princes, bxxt m the children of private persons.''/ 


pbkdebiok: abbailkd on atx bjdkh 


What a change of fortune was this to Frcsderic.k! After having l>eeu 
on the point of (‘aptiiring an entire army in the vmy c^apital of the eoimtry, 


age and good generalship of the hereditary prince of Brunswick, and had 
forced the French general to sound a retreat, when the duke, to the no little 
surprise and indignation of everyone, abandoned the field of battle, nor halted 
in his shameful retreat until he reached the Elbe near Stade. N'ay, to complete 

[‘ The space for the name is loft blank In the MS., but M. von Haumor thinks It may bo 
KatteJ 

* Without doubt, Rhelnsberg, 
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tlie disgrace, lie was forced shortly afterwards to conclude at Closter Seven, on 
Jhe Otb. of September, a convention by which he engaged to disband his troops, 
and give up to the French Hanover, Hesse, the duchy of Brunswick, and the 
whole of the country situated’between the Weser and the Bhine. 

The duke of Eichelieu, who succeeded B'Estrdes in the commaud of the 
French troops, drained the country by every possible means. The bad repu¬ 
tation of the French army contributed not a little to gain over the hearts of 
the majority of the people throughout Germany in favour of the cause of Fred¬ 
erick. Indeed, it was almost inconceivable with what joy the people generally 
received the news of the victories ho ga'; 3 d, although perhaps at the same 
moment their own princes, as members of the imperial states, were in arms 
against him. But much of this feeling was produced, likewise, through be¬ 
holding how Frederick, with the aid only of his own Prussians, had to contend 
against hordes of barbarians from the east, as well as the hated and most for¬ 
midable enemy from the west; whilst in the interior he had to face the Aus¬ 
trian armies composed of soldiers all differing in language, customs, and man¬ 
ners, but all equally eager after pillage, including Hungarians, ^Jroatiaus, and 
paudours. Had Frederick carried on the war merely against the Austrians 
and other Germans, true patriots would only have deplored the blindness of 
the hostile parties in thus contending against eiich other when they ought, ou 
the contrary, to have sheathed the sword and held out to each other the hand 
of fraternal peace and friendship. The north of Germany was more especially 
attached to Frederick, ranking itself on the side of liis own people, and partici¬ 
pating in their joys and sorrows; for as that was the seat of war against the 
French, the cause of Frederick was regarded as that of Germany. 

The convention of Closter Seven paved the way for the French as far as 
the Elbe and Magdeburg itself; and their second army, now united mth the 
imperial troops, was already in Thuringia, and made preparations for depriv¬ 
ing the Prussians of the whole of Saxony, whence the latter received their 
stores and supplies of provisions. 


THE BATTLE OF OltOSS JlaEENBOBF (AUGUST 80TH, 1757) 

This was not the only side by which Frederick was hard pressed. The 
Swedes spread themselves throughout the whole of Pomerania and TTkermark, 
and laid those countries under heavy contributions, whilst they had only to 
avail themselves of their whole force in order to advance direct upon Berlin 
itself, and make themselves, with scarcely any opposition, masters of that city. 
The Bussian general, Apraxin, had already entered Prussia with one hundred 
thousand men, and to oppose him Field-Marshal Lehwald had only twenty- 
four thousiind men; nevertheless, he was forced to give the Kussians battle, 
however great the sacrifice, as Frederick sent him strict orders to drive out 
these barbarians and put an end to their devastations. Accordingly the 
action took place at Gross Jiigerndorf, near Wchlau; but the most undaunted 
and desperate courage displayed by the Prussians was employed in vain 
against a force so overwhelming.^ The Prussians advanced in three columns 
through the forests against the left flank of the Bussiaus. They threw back 
the Bussian cavaby and the first line of infantry and captured three batteries. 
The Bussian artillery fire, however, broke the ranks of the assailant, and they 
yielded when General Bomauzov brought into action twenty fresh battalions 
on the threatened Bussian left.^* Lehwald was forced to retreat, after a loss 
of several thousand men, and thus Prussia now appeared irretrievably lost— 
when, to the astonishment of all, Api*axin, instead of advancing, withdrew to 
the Bussian frontiers ten days after the battle he had gained. 





by a glimmerray of hope, whieli appwed to Icwwl him on to bett'Or for- 
tiinc." ThiB time it originated in the flerions illncBH of tlui empresB Blizal»etli 
of BnsHia; and the grand chancellor BeatUHclief, believing her death cloBc at 
hand, and liaving Ida eye directed to her BiicccsBor, .IHer—Ron of the duke of 
HolBtoin and an admirer and friend of the IhtiBBian hero—loHt not a moment 
in commanding General Ax)raxin to withdraw IdH troopB from tthe IhmBaian 
dominioiiB. Tins enabled the army under lidiwald to nmrch agaaimt the 
Swedes, who, on the approach of th<^ PrusHians, oviumaied the entire country 


of victory, had enenmbered themmdves with a numerous train of women, wig- 
makers, barbers, and modistcB from Paris. The French cami) was one scene 
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his cavalry amongst tliem, and an instant dispersion took ]i>lace, the troops 
flying in every direction without atte.mpting to def<‘.nd themH<dv(‘H-™-some 
SwiflR„ who refused to viehL alone excented. The tlermans on both sides 


to the rescue of a Frenchman, who had just; been captiiir<Ml by ji Pnissian, 
^^Brother Oermaii,’^ exclaimed the latter, me have this French raH<ialI” 
“Take him and keep him! replied the AuHtrian, riding oh’. The scene more 
resembled a c.hase than a battle. The imperial army (IMeJmrmee) wastluuu^f^ 
nicknamed the runaway arniy. Ten thonsand French were taken 

prisonei’B, The loss on the side of the Prussians amounted to merely one hiin- 


f B 
heir 

:er ■. 

thither, fell in with a body of two thousand 
young Silesians, who had been captured in Schweidnitz, but, on the news of 
the victory gained at Bossbach, had found means to regain their liberty and 
had set off to his rencontre. The king, inspirited by this reinforcement, hnr- 


^ Sddlitz, who covered himself with glory on this occasion, was the best horseman of the 
day. He is said to have once ridden under the wdls of a windmill when in motion. One day, 
when standing on the bridge over tho Oder at Frankfort, being asked by Frederick wdiat he 
would do if blocked up on both sides by the enemy, ho leaped, without replying, into the dtsep 
current and swam to shore. The Black Hussars with the death’s head on tlieir caps chielly 
distinguished themselves during this war. 
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ried onwards, and, at Lcutlicn, near Breslau, gained one of the most brilliant 
victories over the Austrians during this war. Making a false attack upon the 
right wing, he suddenly turned upon the left. ^'^Here are the Wiirtembergers, 
said he; “they will be the fh’St to make way for us! He trusted to the incli¬ 
nation of these troops, who were zealous Protestants, in his favour. They 
instantly gave way and Daun’s line of battle was destroyed. During the 
night, he threw two battalions of grenadiers into Lissa, and, accompanied by 
some of his sta^i', entered the castle, where, meeting with a number of Aus¬ 
trian generals and olhcers, he civilly saluted them and asked, “Can one get a 
lodging here too ? ’’ The Austrians might have seized the whole party, but were 
80 thunderstruck that they yielded their swords, the king treating them with 
extreme civility. Charles of Lorraine, weary of his unvarying ill luck, re¬ 
signed the command and was nominated governor of the Netherlands, where 
he gained great popularity. At Lenthen twenty-one thousand Austrians fell 
into Prcderick’s hands; in Breslau, which shortly afterwards capitulated, he 
took seventeen thousand more, so that his prisoners exceeded his army in 
number.^ 


BETKOSPEOT AND PROSPECT 

Four grand battles and numerous actions more or less important had com¬ 
bined to make the year 1767 one of the most sanguinary to be found in history. 
Both parties had sufficiently tested their strength against each other; and 
Frederick now offered at the court of Vienna terms of peace, manifesting by 
this the principles of ancient Borne—not to propose peace until after he had 
gained a victory. But the empress Maria Theresa still continued too much 
embittered against the conqueror of Silesia to admit of the acceptance of his 
proposals; and, in addition to this, every care had been taken to conceal from 
her the heavy losses sustained by her army at the battle of Lenthen, as well as 
the disjbressed condition to which the war had reduced her states. She was 
likewise influenced in her resolution by France who insisted upon the continu¬ 
ation of the war in Germany, otherwise that power would he obliged to con¬ 
tend alone against England. Hence the offers of Frederick were rejected, 
and preparations for a fresh campaign renewed on a more extensive scale than 
ever. Frince Charles of Lorraine, who had lost the confidence both of the army 
and of the country, was forced to resign the chief command. It was found, 
however, extremely difficult to meet with his substitute, for the brave field- 
marshal Nadasti, owing to the jealousy and intrigue excited against him, was 
•completely supplanted; and eventually the choice was fixed upon Field-Mar¬ 
shal Daun, for whose reputation the victory of Kolin had effected far more 
than his otherwise natural tardiness of action and irresolution merited. 

The French armies were likewise reinforced, and another general-in-chief, 
Count Clermont, was appointed instead of the duke of Eichelien. The latter, 
accordingly, returned to France with all the millions he had exacted, during 
the period of his service, upon which he lived in the most extravagant, gor¬ 
geous style, in the face of the whole world, and in defiance of all shame and 
disgust. Russia also joined in the desire for a continuation of the war, and 
the chancellor Bestuschef, who had in the previous year recalled the army 
from Prussia, was removed from office, and another leader, General Fermor, 
was placed at the head of the Russian troops; he, in fact, lost not a moment, 
but marched at once against Prussia, in the month of January, and conquered 
the kingdom without any resistance, owing to the absence of General Lehwald, 
who with the army was then in Pomerania, contending against the Swedes. 

In order to oppose and make a stand against such serious and overwhelm¬ 
ing danger, Frederick was forced to summon together the entire and extreme 
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genius, wMcK led hiin to undertake the most bold, extraordinary, and perilous 
diterprises, whilst his constant aim and glory were to take his enemy by sur¬ 
prise ; and on this occasion he was more especially iulluenced. by the idea that, 
if he once became master of Olmiitz, he would then have the command of the 
most important position in an Austrian territory hitherto perfectly undis¬ 
turbed, and thus be enabled to threaten the imiriediate vicinity of Vienna 
itself, Fortune, however, did not this time second his bold design; the place 
defended itself with the greatest bravery; the inhabitants of the country, 
faithful to their empress, annoyed the Prussians as far as was in their power, 
and conveyed intelligence to the imperial army of all their movements. By 
this means Bauii wsis enabled to intercept and seize upon a convoy of three 
thousand wagons, u]poii the arrival of which the entire success of the siege 
depended; -whenco it was obliged to be given up. But now the retreat into 
Silesia was cut off; and Bairn, having taken possession of every road, 
felt certain that ho had caught the enemy within hia ovm net. Frederick, 
however, suddenly turned back, and inarching across the mountains, arrived 
in Bohemia, wiiere the Austrian general did not at aU expect him, without the 
loss of a single wagon; and he would not have been forc^ to leave this coun¬ 
try so soon again had not the invjisioa of the Eussians recalled him to Pome¬ 
rania and Neiimark. Accordingly he recrossed'the mountains from Bohemia 
into Silesia, and leaving Marslisil Keith behind to protect the country he 
h'cistened with fourteen thousand men to attack the Bussiaaas.«^ 


THK BACTI-E OF ZOItNBOEP (1758 A.B.) 

0aui3ewit7> descrilws tlio battle as the most interesting of the whole war. 
And he is right.* it is one of the most interesting in all history. We know of 
no other instance where two opposing forces have revolved about each other 
in such a vortex. 

As it was impossible to outflank the right wing of the Eiissian army which 
had the Zal>er!i hollow in rear, King Frederick determined to make a* fronM 
attack. He had long recognised that he must not, as in his firat war, rely so 
exclusively on his solid infantry, drilled by the old I)e.muer; that, contending 
with the great immerical strength in artillery of the Austrians and Eussians, 
he must overwhelm one point by multiplying his attacks in that direction. 
W© see him here bringing up masses of artillery, and in the first place direct¬ 
ing a continued Are of sixty heavy cannon against the spot he desired to 
attack. 

Ill ©veiy jM5cx)unt the effect of this terrible fire in the very heart of the Eua- 
aian position is mentioned. The left Prussian wing was to lead the attack. 
According to custom, the king placed a vanguard of eight greiiswiier battalions 
In front of the two divisions of this wing, so that in the actual attack three 
dtvisiems were there to support esich other. Only here, as at Kolin, the in¬ 
structions of the royal general were very indifferently carried out; It often 
happens in war that things easy in conception are extremely difficult to exe¬ 
cute, ^ The eight battalions of the vanguard remained as described with their 
left wing in ttie Zabern hollow, but the leader of the first division thought he 
ought to remain on the right with the reserved right wing. The battalion 
marched right and closed in. The second division followed the same direc¬ 
tion, and remained far behind. The first ranged itself close to the right of the 
vanguard, and remained inexact line with it, and so eventually cam© upon the 
enemynot in three divisions but in one thin line, with no reserve. After a 
brief fir© on both sides, the whole left wing of the Prussian division was 
driven back in great disorder. 
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It iB indeed Biiid that tho king nnyet for- 
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ing any deciwive word of coimnand, 8tart<3d off amidHt loud ImrraliB to follow 
the Hying PruBBianw, and seemed able to move forward only some few hundred 
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above all others, used the moment, dashe<l with his s<iuadrons across i,h(^ 7m- 
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ind BO utterly routed the Bussiau infantry that those of their men who (>!scaped 
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16 figlit by moans of an attack in the rear. Heidlitz, who cimld not start out 


piurently succeeded—but only ajiparently. In constHpumce occui'red a pause 
of two hours^ duration in the battle, which was ocimpied by a cannonade. 
During tliis, ttie king ordered the right wing of his infantry to press forward 
u little, so as to engage the enemy’s attention. 

About three ohdoek began what may be ealUsl a second battle. This again 
came near Ixung lost to the Prussians, and again it was Heidlitifi wlu) with his 
cavalry rode to the rescue and changed into victory wTiat might hai'e been de¬ 
feat. This time it was the right wing of tlu^ PrussiauH which was to attack 
the extreme left of the Bussians at Doppel (doubh^ valley. ^ The Prussian left 
wing, formed from those battalions which had suffered defeat carlksr in the 
day, was held in reserve. The Bussians made an unexpected rush, partly 
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chiefly through the endeavours of General Demikov, or Demicoude as this 
Vaudois should really be called, sought to get some of their troops into order, 
and to muster them behind Gallows hollow. It is said that at first he could 


get together only about two thousand infantry and neaidy one thousand cav¬ 
alry ; but these must have been quickly augmented. For the dispersed sol¬ 
diers must soon have been impressed with the fact that their only safety from 
the embittered peasantry lay in holding together in force. 

A last attack on the position, which five Prussian battalions were to under¬ 
take, failed, as the king himself relates, because the Prussian soldiers, finding 
the Bussiau war-chest in Gallows hollow, remained to plunder it, and laden 



mown down as soon as they ceased to defend themselves. In the Prussian 
officer’s account of the plundering of the war-chest, it is plainly shown that 
the Russian resistance was no mere question of tactics, carried out under a 
tactician, but the resistance of desperate men who had no hope of rescue and 
who wished to sell their lives as dearly as they might. Finally, in the Russian 
reports, it was stated that part of the troops, having plundered the stores of 
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wwo no longer lavishly Bnpplicsd, and tliiB aloiKnvsw jwi all-Kuirioinr 
not pushing niatterH to cxtiFoinitios. lint IhlM, FriiHHiaii 

MOW on the imareh ami in rcadineHS for batth^ a foAV honra id' thci n 
iiiwler arms e.oukl he afforded. Tlw men had ho far oat<m nothing, or m gc 
jw nothiiig, and were completely exlnwisUHl It is nalnraJ c.nongli lliat K 
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•s caniipaiign, udid Hcair<*.ely yc 
ill conditiioii to hazard a dedBive move; tliati it wtmld therefore he nnwimi to 
pls¥*e again in jt^opardy the Bucx'esB of tin's previ(niH day. ^ 

The KtiasiaiiH tH‘h against tlndr nnwilling ddention in the y^ahern hollow 
th«b advantage that, the gre^ater part, of their t.ro<^pH, wamlinhng deswltorily in 
the, neighbourhood, would bo enabled to lind their waybiiick^t^o their Hag. 
Only about two thouflaiid of thoBO Bcattered nnm h'll priHoncsrB into the hamlH 

of tile rniBHiaiiB. During the following night, the ItiiKHiaiiH nm.rdmd back to 

.... 

.ve 
len 
ad: 
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Frederick the (treat oppose.d Field-M'arHhal Daun, dddly iii Ids camp at. Htol- 
pen, have a sort of strategical reputation, becauKe of tins Hkitl jn iiisuKonvring 
Rliowii by botli generals. Tlie whole aiBewas re<lueedto v<u'y niiiiple eietm‘,nt.H. 
Frederick the Great advaiicwl and took up a position near DreHtie.n, wheix^. he 
could easily replenish his commissariat. Daun had scu’cral advance's posts on 
the Bautzen roml, the principal one being near Ihuleberg, under Laudon. 
Frederick the Great advanced upon him; liamlou retreated half a mile and 
took up his position. This he also yielded some days after, and so cwimejo 
Biscliofswerda. Thereupon the king encamped near Bischofawerda opposite 
Bairn’s right wing. 
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with most of tlic strategical niciisures emt)loye(I, which at beat consisted in a 
scuffle for postSs where often olwtiimcy rather than actual necessity w^as the 
motive power. Frederick the Great had few outposts at this time. Betzaii’s 
corpSj which he had detached to the left utjoii theGorlitz road, was almost the 
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open X)Uiin, and tluw tbeinH(*>lves witli all tiluur uHual bravery tipon the Aiih- 
triuiiiH; iRit the advantageB they gained could not eonipeimale for the Berious 


tiiie Aiinman army ivmi aireiwiy nearly Hurrouiun^i iinn on every hmh% aiui ne 
accordingly gave orders for a retriiah ThiH t.ook plac.i^ in Huch good order 
that) the Aiistriaii general, tak(‘.n by wirpriHe, found it iniposHibh^ t.o attempt 


fered the loss of neveral of hin Ixvsti genoralH, nine IhouHinul good HoldSerH, and 
more than one hundred pieces of <‘.annon: and, m tici hiwl lont UiU his l)aggage, 


Meantime, the king maintained the ntimoHt ta'anqnillity jyul lirmneHS oi 
mind throughout tins period of trial, and his appeairadUH^ iimpired Iuh troopH 
with the same feeling. And in truth, if ever Hhow(ul hiinwdf great 

in misfortune, he did bo after this HoriotiH lows; for, allhongh deftudexi, ab 
though deprived of all the neceHsa.ry proviHiouH jpuI mipplh^B for hiK army, he 
nevtulhelcKS was not less BneceHHfnl in a(‘(‘,om]>liH!iing by ha.Hty marclu'.B and 
maateiivmancenvrcB his original plan: thuH, decHiiving the enemy, iind eircuit- 


KeiBBe. Silesia was now entirely frt‘ed from the enemy; whilsli Itonn, con¬ 
queror as he was, after being nnahh^ it) prevent Fr(*.deri(‘.k from cuitering Sile¬ 
sia, and obtaining, by his attack upon Dresden, no otlnm restdt. bnti that of 
forcing tlui Prussian genenil, Doant Stdimettau, in his defmice to stdi tiothe 


vioiBsitudes which rendered this period of the war more trying perhaps tlian 
any other. The hope of being at length enabled to cru^ Mm excited his ene¬ 
mies to strain every effort in order to effect this object. The Austrian army 
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completely reorganised and reinforced to its full complement, and indeed, 
witn every coming year, it marclxed into the field vith increased vigour and 
augmented numbers, because the ranks were filled up with the hardy peasantry 
of the hereditary lands, who were well drilled, and who, being intermingled 
with the more experienced and well-tried veterans of many a hard-fought bat¬ 
tle—of whom, notwithstanding the heavy losses sustained, the army still re¬ 
tained a powerful body—were soon initiated in the rough and perilous scenes 
of the camp. In Frederick’s small army, on the/other hand, which had to 
contend equally with Austrians, Russians, Frenchmen, and Swedes, as well as 
with other troops of the empire itself, the iiumbdr of those who had escaped 
the sword and disease formed but a small body, and consequently its ranks 
were principally filled with newly levied and inexperienced recruits. And 
however speedily these young soldiers, who often joined the army as mere 
boys, entered into the spirit and honour of the cause for which they fought, 
and in which they emulated, as much as possible, the acts of their more vet¬ 
eran comrades—sometimes, perhai^s, even surpassing them in daring courage 
—still their number was far inferior compared with those levied in Saxony, 
Anhalt, Mecklenburg, and such as were collected in various other parts, 
consisting chiefly of deserters. 

Thus, although the Prussian army was soon completed in all its numbers 
and appointments, it fell far short when compared with the Austrians in 
internal organisation and united strength.* Besides this, Frederick's own 
estates, as well as those of Saxony and Mecklenburg, suffered so much by op¬ 
pressive taxation and the continual conscription, which thus seriously dimin¬ 
ished the male population, that it seemed as if tliey coold never recover from 
the sad effects. The duke of Mecklenburg, indeed, in his indignation, acted 
with such imprudence at the dieti of Batisbon as to iDlace himself at the head 
of those i)riuccs who wore most loud and hitter in their complaints against 
Frederick, and demanded nothing less than that the ban of the empire should 
at once be i)ronounced against him; for whicli act the duke’s land was sub¬ 
jected to the most extreme severity of treatment, and, in fact, dealt with 
rather as that of an enemy than of an ally. The imperial ban, however, was 
not adjudged against the king, for as the same sentence must have been pro¬ 
nounced against the elector of Hanover, the evangelical states refused to con¬ 
demn two such distinguished members of their body. Besides which this sen¬ 
tence, which in ancient times was more fatally annihilating in its effects than 
the sharp edge of the sword itself, had unfortunately long since become void 
of power and effect, and if pronounced would only have exposed more degrad- 
ingly the dissolution of the Germanic Confederation. 

Maria Theresa, however, by her urgent appeals to the sovereigns of France 
and Russia to carry on the war, endeavoured to effect the destruction of Fred¬ 
erick with far more certainty than could have been accomplished by all the 
bans pronounced against him by the imperial diet. The empress of Russia, 

* A foreigner of rank and great wealth having requested to be permitted to serve in the 
campaign of 1757, as a volunteer, Fredenck granted his wish, and the noble recruit arrived in 
a splendid carriage, attended by several servants—in fact, displaying an unusual lavishment 
of expense and luxury. He received, however, no mark of distinction, and, indeed, very lit¬ 
tle or no attention, being generally stationed in the wagon-train. He bore no part in any en¬ 
gagement, much less in any general battle, and had to experience the mortification of not shar¬ 
ing in the victorious action of Rossbach. He had often sent a written complaint to the 
king, but without any effect; at length, however, ho had an opportunity of addressing the 
king in person, when, in reply to his representations upon the subject, Frederick said, ** Your 
style of living, sir, is not the fashion in my army; in fact, it is highly objectionable and offen¬ 
sive. Without the greatest moderation, it is impossihle to learn to bear the fatigues which 
accompany every war, and If you cannot determine to submit to the strict discipline my 
officers and troops are forced to undergo, I would advise you, in a friendly way, to return to 
your own country.”— -MUlohek. 
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in order to obliterat.e the fitaiu of the battle of 5^oiiulo!*f, Rent fnjHli troopejm^ 
<lcr the command of Ueiie.ral Soltikov, a brave and a(*,llv<^, <»nieer. Iii Faris, 
ilie duke de ChoiRcul, Iiitlierto Frencsli ambaRR^uior ati Vienna, and the (‘liief 
promoter of the war agaioRt Fredcriek, was now ehoRen prime ininiRtorj and 
lie determined to employ all the foree.R at e,omma,iHl, in <n’<ler to r<‘eonqner 
Westphalia, Hanover, and Hohrc. lla<l this (h^sign Injen brought into execn- 
iion, these countries would have experitmeed the moRt dreadful iHU’Secutioii, 
and Hanover more ORpecially would have bc^tm singltsl out by Kranee iw the 
object upon which to wreak tier vengeane<‘. for the Iorrcr she Iiad^RURiaimMl both 
at sea and on her coasts, from the naval e.xpeditlon of (bxvat Britain. For ttie 
glorious vietiories obtained by ttie Britisli men-ofAViir Inul greatly diminished 
I lie maritime force of France, whilst Insth in .North Aineriim a,nd tin’! Fast In¬ 
dies all her settlements and possessions were reduced <u- eaptmiMl. Prince 
Ferdinand with Ids small army was, howev'er, i\w only tiisposable power at 
emnmaud to oppose the enemy in his designs from this <|narter against Oer- 
inany. 

INntlinand was menaced upon two Rid<\s: on limb of ilm Maine by tln^ army 
of the duke do Broglie, wliose Ii(«i(l([na,rterR were a.i. th'suikfort^, whhdi lie had 
taken bysiirprise—for, in spite of its being an impmial fns*; eity, and although 
it had accordingly rurnished, without: In^sitation, ilscjiioia of eoiit:rilmtilons to 
the coufederatioii in men and money for the wa:r against: i'^rederiek, it: was not 
the less exposed to atlack;'and from the lower IChiae, Marslia.l de PoiitadCB 
advain^ed with the main body of the Uirmy, t :0 invade and ovc-rruii Hanover, 
Ferdinand ho|>cd t-o lie able, like Fredcaiidi, to make asuec^essfid staml against 
both armies tliroiigh the celerity of his movements, and imirehing at once 
against the duke dc Broglio at the opening of the eampaigu, came up with liiiu 
on the I2t:h of Aiiril at. .Bergen, near Frainkfort. He immedia,t(dy a:tta(‘-ked 
Mm with his brave Hessians; Imt the position oeinipied by the Fnmeh was 
b)o strong: theyxvere enabled to replace the troops they lost: by eoidiimml 
fresh supplies, while tlie Ib^ssians wiu'e nqmlsed in three, idtw'ks, .'Ferdinaud 
now prudently resolved not to expose his army tii the. chaiu'esof at.otal defeat, 
and accordingly inad<*. a retreat in good order. It: requires!, how'cver, t'he ex- 
ercisc) of all the genius and experi<me(‘i he possessiul to enable him to protect 
lower Baxony against tiiu‘, ati'ack of Marshal d(', (.tontades. 'This general had 
succeeded in crossing the*. Khine near Diissehlorf, and, marching through the 
Westerwald towards Giessen, formed a juneti<m wit.h Broglio, and lonkGasseb 
Faderborn, Munster, and Mindeu, on the Wewu*. In all Ids ope-rations thus 
far he liad been equally prompt and su<*cesHful, ami Ferdinaiud fouml liimself 
forced to withdraw as far back as the mouth of t:he W<^ser near Breuneu, whilst 
the French general now regarded Hanover as already within his grasp. 


BATTLE OF MINBBN (1769 A.B.) 

In Baris all were in high glee at this glorious beginning, bm the German 
hero soon changed that exultation into the op])OHit.e feelings of sorrow and de¬ 
pression by gaining a brilliant victory. Ferdinand, placing full confidence in 
his resources, marched to meet the French army, and found it, on tlie 1st of 
August, near Minden, occupying a position the nature of which ofthrod him 
every advantage for the attack. Contadea was forced to fight, inaamuch as 
his supplies were cut off, but he calculated upon his superiority in numbers; 
he however gave very few proofs on this day of his talent and experience, 
although at other times he had not shown himself wanting in ability. Con¬ 
trary to all military practice hitherto, he placed his cavalry in the centre, and 
this verv error in Ms tactics, which, no donbt. he expected mnst operate tc 
















the greatest confusion auioug tlieui, and put tihem conipletely to flight. 

Ferdinand now* gave orders to (icnenii Sackviileto dash through the hollow 
space thus left in the centre <^f the French line, witli ids British cavalry, and 
to pursue the flying enemy; by obeying which orders he would have completely 
divided the two wings of the French army, and thins overpowered hy the 
allies, its entire destruction: must inevitably have followed. But whether it 
was through jealousy or cowardice—for his iimiccountable behaviour has never 


this year, inasmuch as ims advantage am not now, so miicn as at ime com¬ 
mencement of tile war, depend upon the results of proinj>t measures, but the 
main object of his plans at this moment was rather if possible to prevent the 
junction of the Eussiau and Austrian armies. He encamped himself in a 
strong position near Landshiit, whence, by sudden incurBious directed equally 
against the Bussiaiis in Poland and the Austrians in Bohemia, he wrested 
from them their most valuable magazines, and thus prevented both armiea, for 
a considerable time, from undertaking any important enterprise; for when, 
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line to be used as one instrument. A special corps under General Finck, 
formed of twenty-eigbt squadrons and eiglit battalions—-not the best infantry 
—was to advance independently, face the left flank of the Bussian force, dis¬ 
mount, and cover the flank movement of the army. As the king know next 
to nothing of the front of the Eussiau army and its condition, or rather knew 

































if indeed paBsable at all. How muck time miiBt be lost if the army or even a 
considerable part of it was, according to arrangement, to be drawn tip on the 
western side of this cleft! Another thought may also have made the king 
pause—namely, that his force nmst then be ent in halves and that one half 
would be of small support to the other. But nothing of all this is known. In 
any case the king altered his plans, ordered the army to form between the brook 
named Hunerfliess and the recently discovered hollow, and decided to make 
the attack solely on the flank of the Bussian army, directing it np the Miihl- 
berg. 

The march through the forest, the advance to its borders—all this again 
demanded time, was difhcult, and could not be done without great fatigue to 
the men, the artillery teams being also exhausted. The attack on the Mhhl- 
berg was commenced by the artillery opening fire from all sides, partly firing 
downwards from commanding positions and so succeeding without any too 
great fatigue to the Prussian infantry. The Bussian foot regiments complete^ 
ly broke np their lines and fled over a wide area, and eighty pieces of cannon 
fell into the hands of the Prussians. 

Kevertheless, the Bussian battalion of the line could not be rolled np,” as 
the tacticians of that time used to express it, from the left to the right wing. 
Within the Bussian position there were several trenches lying parallel to the 
conquered flank, in the right corner touching the front line. These were suit¬ 
able for defence and could be occupied efficiently without much loss of time. 
Just sneh a trench was the Kuhgrand cow-hollow”); farther westward was 
another on the so-called “Deep way ” and a third at Landon's hollow [as it was 
afterwards called]. 

Thanks to this disnnRitimi of the crrmind and to the direction of the attack, the 


length of this cover was equalled by its depth, and the right wing of the Bussian 
horse became a complete reserve. Here, guided by circumstances, one troop 
after another defended these natural trenches as though automatically, for no 
tactician of that time would have been equal to arranging such a movement, 
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or would iutiuU'ioiiulIy luivo dirocto,<l it. To tJsoso KiuTOHHivo BtrwgpjleH wilh 
continual fro«li rclayH of i'foojfti the tUnsHwan at tuck i\i hwt» wnceuinlHHl it; 
is only in lator iiuica tluit a sharp milihiry eye Ims rccoyjiiwMl the utility of th© 
earth ire,n<‘.hcH, witli which haud<ni sit the, licjidoftlH^ ItuHsiau and Austrian 
hihini-ry first pive eluH’k IIh^ I’ruasssiiis, 

The PrussisiH sUhwAs o« tJjc Hpity.herii,* were of no siviiil. Oeneniil J'teidlite 
Ic.d eavjilry Indwecsi llie Ihnf H«‘e soul the Blaukeu Hceclown ihrouf*h the plain 
to the foot of the hutthes<i idtsicks, orilercd by »he kinj^ when the 

of ih<^ day Imh-smuc douldful, inoue f'O i^Tief hnsilly sd. ilH'* fortiticatiions by 
the '^AV’olf pits^’ sit the foot ilu^ hill (Bpil/.herji;). 

I’he PruHshin artillery lisw! not follioied tin* loot reginKuitw to Huppoii the 
attsick; Ho ilnit the Ihmsiaii arlilhay, luuuheriui: sit Icswt four ouitdrcd and 
fifty Ivlins, made sill the gresMer iiiipnwiisu, Ikwiinse of the sium'iwhiou of 
forees engsiged, the superiority in uuiuhers t4i!4h as luirdly man* before in any 
Inillie of any lime; it, beejune, sipinirent tliui the dissproportioii in the mimber 
of the iufjuii.ry told agaliiHt the Jhiissisiiis in(»re than lludr geiiersU inferiority, 
fn the JVuasian infaistix at most thirl,y one thcim4i,ud men were opp^'t^‘^1 toth© 
Austriaiw, wifhoist. reelciuassg the ('rosU-isMiH. Virtually, however, the FruB- 
shin Jittae'k douhihw fjiik'd l-ltrough the e^lisiusiiou of tlm inem The Frussm 
army iiJMl liiareluMl the'll hole uiglit of t-he. loth to the lltls» on tliellthhad 
forded a river sind emhireil Ji <'oii:;i<lrruble uisireh; piwed ilm might of the 
llth'I'hh under sinns, siud had now ou the ritli for fifteen hours, luoatly 
under a Ininnug sun, umreimd ahmg iiitihmil windy ground iimt fought with¬ 
out interruption,, witlMUii having Htrengilieiied ihenisidves t»y hre,jiking their 
fskst siiKH^ the. dsiy betore, Biieli everlloii wsis too inueh. When Hlirongtli le 
exlin,listed resolniioii si,Iso wavers. 

Laudoii reeognist*d this momeni of «^\li?wistion and knew how ti^ use it with 
r.nn‘ Isud. lie, sent his Austrian <*,avalry to ehsir4‘ the. Prussia,ii infantry down 
the ^Mleep wjiyilu' Prussian footi n^gimenis wa,vm'ed, liroke. up, and lied; 
the bsdlle. was lost, suid turned int,o a complete didVati sucli as the. Pnissian 
anuy Inwl never liefon* sustained, (’oinplciidy routed, seatlered, dis" ainigod, 
unfit at th'e mosnenf. for a,iiy further tdloii at carrying <m tilie war, they aUtkMl, 
bewihlered, iiiCriKss the bridge of tlm Odm' mm.s' <Jbrll7., 


LCJHHEH ANB ItKOIMS ANIHATION 

The PruBsian losw^Hm'ere relatively entnanous; they amomitrCMl to 18,500 
(85 oilicem, 5,953 men.killed; 425 ollleerH, 10,575 iiieu w<nindecl; 3B ofEc,er0^ 
1,315 men missing; altogether 548 offleers, !7,055 men). The Hinall nuiuKw 
of the iiiisBiug is noticeable. As the infantry ri^glnient of Ideriehe was sur¬ 
rounded and *bilmo6t alPMaken, ike entire army can have lost hardly any 
iinwounded inen—'a proof that neithe.r liusHiauH nor Austrians wei*e veryeuer- 
getio in or elsi^ one would Huppowi it w^ndd have iKXsn eimy to take 

many prisoners among the over-cxhauHt<‘.d PrusBiaiis, wlio emild hardly have 
tied far, 

It is said that Laudou called upon the It’-'-ssiaii ji^enerals to follow up the 
pursuit immediately, but they one and all, having ‘!:>y no means through all 
the phases of battle fedt sure of a victory, so lost their IicimIh with joy that 
they were no longer to be depended upon. It Is almost surprising, such being 
the case, that the fiery Laudon did not himself start otf In pursuit with his 
own Austrians; ten thousand men of the line and six thousand Croats, Avhom 
he commanded, would no doubt have sufficed hopelessly to rout all the Prus¬ 
sians who had got together in the night by the Oetscher bridge. 

The Prussian army had also lost many trophies; the greater part of its 
artillery, not less than 172 cannon, 26 flags# and 4 standardi. The loss of the 
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Austrians and Eussians was also very considerable; it amounted in dead and 
wounded to nearly 16,000 men (13,480 Russians, including 569 officers, and 
2,216 Austrians, including 118 officers; 16,696 in all). As the Russian army 



the scrap of an army wMcb confronted the Swedes was brought over it. On 


dh dih « w 

Great from his point of view regarded as the inevitable consequence of a 
j battle lay quite outside the hen of most of the strategists of his time,® 
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THE YWTQllY OF LIEGNITZ (17JM) A.E.) 


Tliia nvoiit to Fiv.doriok’w in pomni tiO iiiulor vory dle- 

eoiiragini^ (‘iremuHtn-noeH. On tko 2tH.li of Juno, ITCMI, lio wroto to I.Hiiice 
Forclinaiul not. to bo mirj)riHwd if lio Hlnnikl w>ou bosiif bswl isowk But, on 
tko 171.*’ v*'he wjia able io report, the prineo, tha,i *‘TlnuikM be to 
‘ lieaven! ” he Inid i^uiiiecl n, advantu|»'e, over tho 

oiieiny« Hiiie.o bin a.rriv!il in Hilewa he, !iad done his 
very betsl 1,0 reach Hehweidnit/i or Bresljui; 
efforts/^ he Hukl, were, friiiilcMs, all .luy plans were 
wreekiHl t)y reswoii cH’ the posit,lou of the Austrians, 
swkI the alert,neas of Jjaey a-nd Bsuidon. IVesscnlby 
the liUKsiaiis, who refiiwHl to jwlvauee Bilesia 
unlesH the AustriaiiH first, a bat tie, Osuiiide- 

ierniined to atiaek iih\ lainlon was to take up Ms 
positiosuni the heii^hts of laeipiil/^ oii'iiiy left, whilst 
J>iuin was tiO a,t,tack me in front.. Iiitonned of tMs 
plan, I tiook the, heifjfhts of rralTeiidorf wliidi LaU“ 
don wished t«) iaki^.’^ We simply repeat the report 
wliie,li h’redmielv lihi*^ diieail ally. Tu coin])r6“ 
head vividly Mm ine.ideni.s id" the eoidiidv <me must 
snouiit the- ehiireli lower of Lh'ijjnity;, FriHlerick 
then eiuuanitered |jaisd<m, wdio w-tm M. that, moment 
approae.hinK. Whilst, the kln|^ iook t,lie necessary 
Ht.e,pH 1.0 keep I hum where he waft, lu^ aitae.ked Laiv 
don, eomple.tely defeating' Idin; l<a.iidoii lisul left 
nmier arms only hik I.IhhshjuhI' of t.ho thirty 
iliousand his eoiniiiaud. 

The kii!}^^ emihl nof, snlhehuiitly praise theemoiige 
of his t.roops; the wlade nia.l.ku* wsiH sehth'd in two 
hours. “ \\h^ liave ipven a c.osiipiiiiioiis t.o lU^ssbachd^ 
The EuHsians had only ’waited ibr suecew to attend 
the AuKiriana In order t.«> niilike anniiuni eauw^ witli 
thonu After t.lie bat.tlo they rei.ire.d aerosH t,Iie Otiw, 
aiun the kinfjf was able rit-eKtabliHli his (‘.oniiee- 
tion with Breslau. Bui it wtnild he quite, false to 
aitifibiito to him the feoliiigs of a eoiupiic.ixn" wiio is s^ortaiii of Ihh 4‘.a,iist^ and 
ItB triuiiiph. All Mb lottcm show that Ida Hiltisiiioti wxh not at all ImprcwHl 
by the victory. II© Mwl counted on an agrewiicnfi iMiwc‘Ci5 Franc.© and Kipp 
land," and he was now coiivinccwl that ill is wuh mil. of lie, qsittHl.ioii. T!ie affairt 
of France were so closely ccmiiedetl with i.luKMo of Anstrufe swid Ikiwla tlmt^a 
|mc© wliidi would have re«)nciUHl IkigUwul, io .Kram''.,.* and j Yussiu. Austria 
was iiiipoBHible. He iuMi eonlhleid.ly espeeted n movtaneip! of iliCf 'furto 
agaiiiHt. Austria, for they had jwtiially Bpokiai of im alti;i,iic.ii wB.li KugljiiHl and 
Pruasia, but Laiidoids advance into Silc.sla showed him Miai, Awsirla loiigef 
feared tl»'^ Turk’s inoveiuente- And if the Danes iuiw btd.ni.yt‘d *«iy iidiciitlou 
to nnlto with England and FniBsiaHO that wit.li t.iudr heip t.l'ic BwwieRmight to 
expelled from Ikinierania and tl» ItiiaHiaws from IfriiBsia, thiB lwr|M^ also failed, 
as it WM impossible for Denmark to break at the mtm iiiiie with both Frants 
and Biissia. 

Frederick said there remained nothing for Mm to do but to attack the foe that 
first appeared, beat him, and then hasten to the spot where tlie next danger 
threatened. To project and execute his own plans was to Mm Impracticable. 
His movements always depended upon circumstances. ^^One does not know 
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wli^ch way to turn; I meet everywhere the same hindrances, the same difficiil- 
ties, the same superiority. May heaven support ns, for human foresight is not 
snfiBlcient for such a cmel and desperate condition as ours. ” When Frederick 
turned to Silesia he felt how much his position in Saxony and his own hered¬ 
itary dominions were thereby imperilled. I could never justify myself were 
I to deliver all my lands to the violence of the enemy. We shall destroy our¬ 
selves in our own midst without a battle.” 

He conjured Prince Henry, who showed some indecision, to take strong 
measures and not to waver—a bad decision being better than none. With all 
his activity and zeal Prince Henry in his letter had, betrayed that he felt too 
weak to fulfil his duties under these conditions. In his answer the king drew 
his attention to the fact that it was easy to serve the state in bright days, but 
a good citizen devoted his services to the community in times of misfortune. 
“ We fight for honour and our fatherland undismayed by the superiority of our 
enemies. My cheerfulness and my good humour are buried with the beloved 
and honoured persons to whom I was attached. I have a great machine to con¬ 
trol and am moreover without assistance; I tremble when I think of it. No 
wonder the trouble and disquiet which 
I have gone through in these two years 
have undermined my constitution” 

(he suffered then from nervous at¬ 
tacks). “My motto is 'Die or con¬ 
quer’; in other cases there is a 
middle course; in mine there is 
none.” 

“You set a value upon life as a 
sybarite,” he wrote to D’Argens; “I 
regard death as a stoic. I will never 
consent to sign a dishonourable peace. 

I will be buried under the ruins of 
my fatherland, or, if fate presses me 
too hard, I shall know how to put an 
end to my misfortune when it becomes 
unendurable.” 

It is, as we know, not the first 
time that he gave expression to this 
thought. His non-fulfilment of it 
was due to the fact that events never 
took such a turn as to exclude all 
possible outlet. It was only in the case of the state being completely ruined 
that he thought of putting an end to his existence. We do not doubt that he 
would have done it. 



Peinob Henby of Prussia (1726-1802 A.D.) 


THE BATTLE OP TAEOATJ (1760 A.D.) 

In striking contrast to this despairing state of mind of the king was that 
of the empress-queen, who in spite of the misfortune of liegnitz urged with 
growing courage a decisive step against him. In her, as we have already said, 
was centred the direction of military affairs, and the supreme military council 
met under her presidency. Occasionally Daun would send his gener^’ opin¬ 
ions to Vienna, without adding any of his own, waiting for a decision, and 
the answers of the empress were decisive for the policy followed in the field. 
She wished above all things to have another action against Glogau, at which 
place the union with the Eussians could really become an accomplished fact, 
and moreover the latter were not disinclined to co-operate in such an action. 





iifjjaiiiRt it) becatiMt's tlio tira'iiHport <>i ihc^ iiwmsjiry inat'<a*iai (vilbml ae in- 

Huperalylo diiliculiy. In fa(*t> 1^0 AuHtanann would uot liavi^ been 

ploam‘d to nee. au (‘irocbivi^ union of UitdfWo aiauiiw in KiloHia, for tho ■RuHfeiaua, 
by rtwiHon cd thoir Hiua.ll pay» worn ahuoMi, oouipolkHl to roHort to pluudor, and 


The AustriauB retreated to Drefldeiu The king defeated theiniii onm laore,^ 
but he did not thereby bring about any notable change in the Bitwatiion. 5‘I 
natiBt/^ he eaid, ^toitpel the RuBSiane from tk^ Newmark^ liandon from Silesia, 
and Dann from Saxony* I shall be in a no bettor position after the battle 
than in the preceding year.” Thus he entered on the year 1761* 








































Let Dauu, said they, keep the king busy in Saxony, and they would co-operate 
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tunities and in seizing tlio great, decisive monients. His particular characj^er- 
tslic was the combination of politics with war, both uniting in maintaining 
the position which he held. Great men are no^ made by luck alone. Battles 
can bo won by chance or hy a one-sided talent. The lioro is formed by main¬ 
taining a great cause ixnder misfortunes and dangers. Frederi<?k is frequently 
compared with Napoleon. The chief ditl'erenex!) between them is that Napo- 




poleon wished to found a new empire, Frederick, during the Heveu Years’ 
War, only wished to defend himself. Nai)oleon set enormous forces iu motion, 
Frederick was master of very limited resources. Napoleon fought for an 


But these eventualities were, as subsequent events showed, very uhcertain; 
and far transcending them in importance was the change in tlxe relations with 
Bussia. Strong assurances of friendship were exchanged between Frederick 
and Peter HI; and Frederick considered it a good omen that the ozar asked 
him to grant him the highest Prussian order. A truce was concluded, and 
peace negotiations set iu seriouBly. Frederick, who regarded the matter pri- 
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maiTily from the military point of view, remarked in his letters to Prince Hen¬ 
ry that now the Prussian army had its back free. 

It is in the nature of political alliances not only to affect the relation of one 
state to another, but also to be conditioned by the inner changes in the differ¬ 
ent states. Frederick had just experienced similar effects in England, when 
the ministry which was friendly to him was followed by a faction which mani¬ 
fested an aversion to him. That which in England was the result of parlia¬ 
mentary division w’as in Russia the consequence of a palace revolution which 
precipitated Peter III from his throne and put his wife in his place. 

That which had been commenced in the year 1767 was carried out in the 
summer of 1762. The grand duchess had always had a party of her own^ 
which would unite neither with the empress Elizabeth nor with Peter IH. 
Soon after the acce^ion of the latter to the throne, foreign ambassadors 
sought to establish connections with the grand duchess, who gave utterance to 
what she would have done had she not been destitute of all inffuence. The 
foolish actions of her husband which equally affected the Russian church and 
the Russian army, led to the catastrophe. Catherine placed herself at the 
head of a movement which had a national complexion. But those in Vienna 
who expected that she would revert to the system of the empress Elizabeth 
were doomed to disappointment. 

Catherine recognised the peace which her predecessor an<^ consort had con¬ 
cluded with the king of Prussia. Prussia and Pomerania, which were still in 
her hands, she returned to Frederick without enforcing upon him conditions 
in favour of Austria. She desisted only from rendering the aid which had 
been promised to the king, and she gave orders to her amiy to return to Rus¬ 
sia. The old system of the empress Elizabeth was permanently abandoned. 
It was at the commencement of her reign that Catherine conceived the idea, to 
which she adhered to the end of her life, of taking up a position between 
Austria and Prussia. But this also led to a further change in the relation 
of the belligerent powers. Frederick profited by the tat moment, in which 
it at least seemed as if the Russians were on his side, to take from the Aus¬ 
trians their position at Burkersdorf, which might have been menacing to him ; 
and after some time Schweidnitz fell into his hands, on the 9th of October. 
A few weeks later Prince Henry succeeded in surprising the Austrian and the 
imj^rial troops at Freiberg and expelling them on the 29th of October from 
their strong position; so that the Prussians in the war with Austria, towards 
the end of the year 1762, were unquestionably in the ascendant. In the mean 
while Duke Ferdinand had unexpectedly attacked the French, and in a cam¬ 
paign full of vicissitudes he managed to besiege Cassel, the most important 
place still held by the French, and to force it to capitulate on the 1st of Ri o- 
vemher. But this did not in any way conclude the great struggle. Austria 
and France still remained armed, and it was not evident how their alliance 
against Prussia would he broken. An unexpected change of affairs was then 
imminent. 


PAOIFIOATIONS 

The peace negotiations between France and England that had been often 
commenced and always interrupted were now formally entered upon. It can¬ 
not be asserted that England quite overlooked her obligations towards Prus¬ 
sia, for more than once reference was made to the Treaty of Westminsteir in 
the negotiations concerning the return of Wesel, Gelderland, and the West¬ 
phalian possessions of the king of Prussia. Gleorge HI declared that he could 
not conclude the matter without the assent of Frederick. But far more de¬ 
cided was the consideration shown by France to Austria. Ghoiseul let the 
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©mpreas know that he was ready to drop tlie iiOKothitioiis with Eiij^laiid if 
Austria did not approve of them. Wc) do not veutiure to deny the truth of 
this ntteran€(5. For if Bussia had declined fipilno’ parti<*,ipa(h)n in Hkj war, 
it could uevertheleas have been coutiinwHl by the b'’rem!ti and Aust^rians,' jis iii 
fact it was epntinued. But at that inometit a crisis came whi<‘h made the pos¬ 
sibility of continuing the war extremely doubtful for both powers. 

The declaration of the going-over of the emperor Peter t<^ the euemies of 


nent in which 


of Frnssia desired, but one whi<di tiie French, who were now at one with the 
English ministry, regarded with horror. 

At the moment of this all-threahming crisis it was thought in Vi<mna that 
above all things the good understanding of the Fremii ministry with the Eng¬ 
lish should !)e utilised in order to aasure the pesmeful settlement which was 

d compli<*ation lead also advanced s() fat t.hat the 
war in (lerniany could not be continue,d without imperilling Austria. It was 
under this pressure that Maria Theresa dropp<Mi the i<lea wit.h which she had 
undertu^um the war, and to which slie had hiiherio <iung. Him c^xeuw^s her¬ 
self for al)stainiiig from showing the king of Ji-nssia his proper place, neces¬ 
sary as this wms for the welfare of luu' honse, of the Fatiholic religion, and of 
Germany. She now al)andoned her original idea of bringing aisuiti a state of 
affairs in which all danger from the IVussian side wonhl be put an end to. 
Hhe had my objection to a peace betiW<‘eii hh’auce and England, provided the 
county of Olatz were given her and an indeinnity to the elector of Haxony. 
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erick could have trusted himself to impose hws upou the Austrian power or 
to orerihrow it, such a x)lau was perhaps not even formed, much less would it 
have been practicable. Austria had in the years of the war developed her 
own military forces, and was laibrokeu in power. The countries of the mon¬ 
archy were bound together closer than ever by the danger and strain of the 
w^ar. 

The fact of importance in the history of the world is that ISTorth American iu- 
dependence of France and the undiminished existence of the Prussian state were 
nob only contemporaneous;, but there was a very close connection between the 
struggles attending them. The first opened up a measureless future, but the 
eyes of contemporaries were directed mostly to the latter. It was an event of 
eminently historical importance. All life is preserved by struggle. The Prus¬ 
sian state had been evolved upon ancient principles corresponding with those 
of the other powers, although not quite like them; and it had gained a posi¬ 
tion of real independence which represented a peculiar principle. But it was 
attacked by superior foes, and threatened with limitations which would have 
annihilated it. For its existence lay in its power. This immense danger was 
now victoriously withstood by Frederick; for the province, by the acquisition 
of which the rank of a European power had been attained, could be regarded 
as permanently secured. This was the position of affairs in the main; in de¬ 
tail there were still questions of a certain importance to be decided. ^ 


THE PEACE OF HTJBEETUSBITKG (1763 A.D.) 

The exchange of ratifications of the treaty was accomplished by the three 
ambassadors at Hubertusbnrg, on the 1st of March, 1763. On that occasion 
Fritsch delivered a protest against Article XVIII of the Austro-Prussian 
treaty of peace, touching the Julich succession, which was accepted by Hertz- 
burg and Von Oollenbach with a counter-protest. Thiswiis the last time that 
Saxony disputed about the succession of Julich. 

King Frederick thereupon received the plenipotentiaries at Bahlen. Ool- 
leubach could not sufficiently praise the great consideration which the king 
had manifested for the empress at this conference. He sincerely wished to 
live henceforth at pe^ce with Maria Theresa. At the Austrian court, also, 
there xirevailed a conciliatory mood. Kaunitz felt compelled to speak highly 
of the attitude of the king throughout the peace negotiations. The evacuation 
of conquered territory, usually connected with so many disagreeable features, 
wms soon accomplished, and the generals in charge easily came to an agree¬ 
ment with regard to the exchange of the prisoners of war. 

The document relating to the inclusion of the allies was signed later, by 
Hertzberg at Berlin on the 12th of March, by Oollenbach at Dresden on the 
20th of the month. The delay sprang from the desire of the Austrian govern- 
ment to obtain the assent of the French court, which was given only reluc¬ 
tantly; the latter evinced some surprise at the readiness with which the 
imperial court had yielded to the Prussian demand in resi^ect to the empress 
of Eussia. 

As soon as his presence in Saxony was no longer needed, Frederick de¬ 
parted for Silesia, in order to give affaus in that province his peraonal super¬ 
vision. On the 30th of March he returned to the capital, which he had not 
entered since the 12th of January, 1757, The qxieen had returned from Mag¬ 
deburg on the 17th of February, and was received with lively demonstrations 
of joy. The public rejoicing reached its height, when, one half-hour after 
her arrival a courier from Leipsic brought the news that the peace was con¬ 
summated. 
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BtJltOPK AT TIIK OLOKIO THE WAR 


King FrtHlcridk avoided a Holonm rocH^id.ion; ho arrived in B<n*lin at a late 
hour, towards nine in the ovoniug. ,A,t hiH Hide wan K(n‘dinand of BruiiBWick, 
who had jounu^yod to moot him. Tln^ king wsw not in a happy ntalo of mind. 
On the 2r)tlu)f Fobruary ho had wriliton t>o IF Argoim: Ah for mo, poor groy- 
lu’ijulod man, I go back to a city who.ro I know only tin*, walln, wluo’c^ J llnd 
none of my old actpiaiiiiauccvs; where inimo!tHnrjd)lo labour awaite mo, and 
whom my ohl boncH will Boon find a rofugi^ (hali will bo diBturb<Hl lunilior by 
war, nor by miBfortuno, n<)r by man’H biLH(moHs. ” 

Th(^ iWk which awaited hh*<Mkiri<di; In^ himH<if d(w.rilH‘H with Hharf) nlTokcB. 
‘^Thc PruBsian Htiatc m like a man c,ovor<Hl with wounefn, weak frmn Iohb of 
bl(K)d, and about to fiuccumb to the widght (d* bin HnlToringH; ho neodufroBh 
iionriHhimmt to raiW) him np, a touio i,o Hlrongtlum him, ImlHam to heal Mb 

The nobiJiity W(U'o (sxhanHlc.d, the lowor tdaHHOH rniruHl, a multiiiudo of vih 
lagtw had boon burned down, many cititw laid waHt»ts partly through HiegoH, 
partly by inccndiaricH in the B<n'vic<^ of tln^ enemy, A (annpU^l<'i ananjhy had 
ovortlirowu the adminiHtTatiivc^ and policM^ ivgulationH, moiudary condltioiiB 
wore deranged; in nhort, the devawlat-ion wuiH univorHal The ariny wjib in no 
iKdlor condition tlian the rent of the (wuut'ry. Hte'enlotm hattbss had Hna,i(‘hcd 
off the dower of othcerH and weldi^uu regiimmtH were, rnin<Ml, and con* 

Hinted, in part, of doBerlerH and prisonerH. (had almoHti vajiirtluMl, and diB* 
cjpline had become ho lax that the old infantry reginumtH W(‘re no better than 
a raw militia. It was necaswiry io IHl np th<^ rt^ginnmte to restore erd^w and 
diwiplim^, and, above all, to r(‘.animaie the young otlieeivH with tlui Hpnr of 
Byno in onlcr to roBtore to t-lfm deig<meraio nniKH itn former <Hun’gy. 

(treat Britain, uIbo, had lu^avy burdouH to b<‘ai* w a re-Hulli id* a. wnir waged 
on thrw continmitis. The national didd. wuh ai!noHi» <loubl<‘d and r<‘aohed the 
anmuut of nearly ;nr)0,000,000. But- tlu'. pubH<* in’i'dit riunaim^d unahaken, in- 
duBtry and commerce received a frenh staji, tlu'i value of imporln and <^xportH 
during the war had increaBed by millionH, and the new eimqueBtH more than 
eompeuBJited for the large expendit.tire of motnw* Thai. i\n\ English piH>ple 
did not garner the fruit of its gloriouH achiiwementH \vm the fault of itB un¬ 
wise and unjuBt government It is true that Ecu’d Bute wan obligiHl to give 
way to the universal hatred: he gave up his office on the Hth id’ April, 17011, 
and stepped behind the curtain; hut the narrow-minded and HhoHr'Bighted 
governmental system of George HI and his miniHters Wimuotthi!irid>y changed, 
Tlie llunl result Wiia that England stood alone among ih<'» .Eurtipean powers> 
without a friend, that the grievances of the colonies iigalnst JUisgartmtiHfuit 
and oppression rose higher from year to year, until the climu.x was reachi‘d in 
the open breach and the deelaiation of the indep(md(nu‘.e of the American col¬ 
onies of the mother wuntry. However, oviui after tlu** dissmisiou and wq)ara- 
tion there still remained as a result of the Bevem Yearn’ War tlu^ prizes of vic¬ 
tory—not the least among those striven for on the German battleiiclds—that 
the future of America belonged to the Germanic race. 

Wholly otherwise was it with the powers that werc^ mainly ri^sponsiblc for 
the war—France and Austria. Louis XV had abandoned the most loyal colo¬ 
nies for the German war, shaken to its foundations the marltiime position of 
France, and utterly exhausted the finances. True, (.IhoisetiPs diplomatic skill 
had isolated England, while France maintained her alliance with Spain and 
Austria. Charles HI of Spain counted on France for a future reckoning with 
England, and as far aB Germany was concerned, tlui French court, directed its 
aim after, as before the war, to “binding the cabinet of Vienna to itself by the 
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fear of Prussia.But tlie inner rottenness widened and deepened as the result 
of a war conducted in opposition to every interest of Prance, and merely to 
please the obstinacy of Louis XV. The order of Jesuits had, indeed, been 
suppressed. The highest court!^ of justice, the parliament of Paris at their 
head, declared the statutes of the order to be incompatible with the laws of 
the realm, and i)roDOunced the dissolution of the order. The government 
readily assented to the execution of the decision. This was a step in the di¬ 
rection of reform, ^but the ruin had spread so far that even Choiseul 
now foresaw a convulsion, yea, even a revolution of the existing political 
order. 

By the dissolution and dismemberment of Prussia, Maria Theresa had 
hoped to make her house, and also the Catholic church, supreme in Germany. 
The wisdom and perseverance of Kaunitz enabled him to press for this pur¬ 
pose into the service of the empress the gold and the armed power of France, 
as well as the armies of Russia and the contingents of Sweden and the princes 
of the empire. But the system of the Austrian alliances 'svas too artificially 
fashioned, and the mutually repellent peoples never worked harmoniously 
together. Thus the superior genius and indomitable perseverance of a Fred¬ 
erick, supported by the decision and faithfulness of a Pitt, and—when the 
latter had to give way to the intrigues of his opponents at court—by the 
sudden and complete reversal in the policy of Russia, had enabled him to 
keep the field against terrible odds. On the other hand, Maria Theresa saw 
her plans of conuxxest frustrated, and although she came out of the struggle 
with honour, yet her country could not so easily recover from the evil results 
of the war. The national debt, which in 1755 amounted to 180,OQO,000 flor¬ 
ins, was raisefl to 271,870,104 florins—a burden so intolerable that it was no 
easy task to re-establish a balance between income and expenditure. The 
imperial authority in Germany more than ever was weakened, and the states 
of the empire that had remained true to the imperial house, abo^^e all Sax¬ 
ony, were estranged from it by their bitter experiences, and were completely 
exhausted. ‘ The Catholic powers had weakened, while the Protestant peoples 
had strengthened and matured. 

Prussia had sunk low at the close of the Seven Years’ War, yet her heart 
was sound. Under the heroic leadership of her great king her existence was 
saved, and the baptism of fire and blood which the Prussians received enabled 
them to rise to new power and prosperity. This was a blessing for the entire 
German race. As Goethe says: “Frederick saved the honour of a part of 
the Germans against a united world, and every member of the nation was al¬ 
lowed to share in the victories of this great prince by applauding and admir¬ 
ing him. He was the brilliant polar star around whom Germany, Europe, 
yea, the whole world seemed to revolve.’’ When later Prussia was again 
crushed down, it was out of this glorious past that she drew the strength to 
steel herself for the great conflict, to demonstrate to all the world her moral 
and intellectual energy, and to approve herself the shield of the German name 
and honour. In the victories and in the perseverance of Frederick the Great 
lay the future of the German fatherland.^ 


THE STEATEaY OF FEEDEBIOK ATSTD NAPOLEON 

The difference, partly essential, partly the result of circumstance, between 
the armies of Frederick and Napoleon, lies in the fact that Frederick’s army 
was much smaller, had no skirmishers, and was not an army of conscription. 
None of these characteristics is peculiar to Frederick alone, but all have their 
analogy in the armies of his opponents. Conseqnently a battle under the new 
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rules of war was cousidorod from guito a diireroiit; st'iaiHlpoiul than a battle 
under the old rules. 

Hattie is the most cflleieiit means for deciding the issues of war. It seems 
as though almost any inistakt^ ihati can be made in strategy (‘an be retrieved 
by a vietjorioas engagenuuit; and a genei’al, who dee/ides upon a pitehed battle, 
and in it comes olT (unnpieror, appears, in no matters hat' eiixmm stances, to 
have done well in war. Accordingly one might supposes that;, at any rate, 
the stronger of two adversaries in war could Imvo no other intindion from 
beginning to end than to force, an eneounler, and hy re|H‘id(‘.(l victories com 
viuce his oiipoiiont ttiat he has no r(‘sourt;<s hut eomplet<^ snbmission. 

Bull this is not' always nneonditlonally the case. Ther<^ ar(^ also lY^’i'kns 
vietorii\s. Tt may happen that tln^ advantag<i to 1 m gained, by victory is so 
small that it disappears wlum eompaired with the loss(\s involve.d and the dan- 
ger—never eutiixdy to b(^ overIook(‘d—that) evim afle.r a battle is wain there 
may come a no'crse; and the general may count: with sar(d:y upon vse.rving the 
purjmsc of war iieth'r’ in some other way. A gnan'ral with, smdi a forc<^ Jis Na¬ 
poleon or a general of our time in vsnch a position and in mush circumstances 
cannot act lightly in this W’ay. 

Tln^ immlHu' of his forces cnabhMl Napoleon invariably to follow his victo¬ 
ries to the utmosti (‘xlent and t.o o<*,cupy \v,hole <‘0U!il.ri(\s. For Ids swift: volU- 
(/(‘iirn no posilloii was impregnable,, and if tlu^ emuny once in a wmy did ihid 
such a pOvSiiion, it was still <msy for Napohnin, hamp<n’(H! by no anxious fears 
for his commissariat', t.o find away round; and (e'en if tln^ <aicmy did not then 
c‘om(‘, within iigld'Uig range, his army w'as so minKU’ous that' In*, could march 
past tile force (d' the munuy and oc(‘upy so mmii (d' his territ'Ory that lln^ latter 
was compelled to follow^ h^sti In^ shonhl low*, tin* whoh^ 

Frederick (‘onld do nothing of this kind. Tin* advanta,g(*H whicli he might 
Imve cxpectiHl from a vici<,),ry w'ercs ,far f(nv(*r. For inst'ainC'(\ it. happened to 
him. that', after liis brilliant victory at Hoor, in Botnmna, he had to go back to 
hSih'sia ov(0’ tln^ monnta.ins. Ih^ could neither pursue in Napohnuds fashion, 
nor, tnving to tln^ stnalliK^ss of his a.rmy, could In^ ocMuipy t'he (‘iicmy’s country 
as Napoh'-on did. And (‘.vculrually he found the. (oiemy eolhadisl in bands un¬ 
assailable by tin*, rigid lines of his infa.ntry. He must feel the I(»hh of a hat- 
tie far nmrt* li(‘avily than NapohMm. A(s‘,ordiug to lh(^ natcre of linear tao- 
ties, a battle for Idm wins a much bloodicn* business i'lmn for Napojeon; ho 
often lost'a third, ami more than a third of his force; for Frederick, also, 
losses weim far more ddlleult to replace than for Napoh*ou. 

For these reasons Frederhik’s strategic sysi<‘m, and not. Ids onlybidHho 
system of his epo^h, of Tnrctme, of Engem^ of Mar,!borongh, <,yr Ferdinand of 
Brunsw^ick, necessarily differed from Napoleon’s. ,Let; ns next examine tlm 
hiadxng features (,if the Napoleonic st.rategy, without, personal reference to 


Frederitdc. 

To call it ^Hnethodieal warfaixF^ is not a ha|'>py expreasion, nor is the 
meaning very clearly defined. It is an unfortunate phraw*,, for, after alb 
every war waged ac.cerding to a plan, wludluu' Napoleon’s or Moltike’s, is me¬ 
thodical; the mcdliOd is only different from that of the <ngliteenih century. 
The idea is, besid(3s, not sufliciently detined, l,)(*eauHe it is often nsiMl merely 
for a system which has become stereot.yp(*d. We have 1 hertffore called it the; 
system of the old monarchy, which lasted from the Thirty Years’ War and 
Louis XIV up to the time of the Itevolutiou. The train of thought underly¬ 
ing this system is as follows: 

The weapons of war at one’s disposal are not suffleient completely to defeat 
the opposing power. We should not, even after the very greatest victory, l)e 
in a position completely to destroy his lighting strength, to take his capital, 
and occupy the greatest part of his possessions. Therefore he must be reduced 
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to submission and peace not so much by conquest tia by being v^om out. If 
we take one of his border provinces auci several fortresses, and choose a 
strong position from which he cannot hope to drive ns, he will, when the ten¬ 
sion has lasted some time, and* his finances are exhausted, quietly submit to 

noat direct way 
also Dossible in 
il in 


where one can xirotect iioth magazine and commissariat from the enemy, and 
at the same time try for a position so umissailable that the enemy will not 
venture to attack there. 

It was in this manner that in the year 1744 the Austrian field-marshal 
Traun manoeuvred Friulerick out of Bohemia, without, so to speak, firing a 
single shot, and yet causing the Prussians terrible losses through hardship, 
want, and desertions. A very common and successful move in warfare was 
to lay siege to an enemy’s position, and, with the force used for this siege, to 
cover an encamped post which the (ynemy would not venture to attack. If 
such a situation were sricseeasfiilly arranged, and thoroughly prepared with 
cunning and celerity, strategy conqxiered without either the danger or the loss 
caused by an encounter. All movements, aimed in this manner, at getting 


sense manoeuvring, as opiiosed to those movements which are aimed at seem 


The strategical system of the old monarchy has therefore two opposite 


ncouvring, in the above sense, played scarcely any part, and wiis only rarely 
emiiloyed. On the other hand, two theorists of the eighteenth century, Lloyd 
and Bulow, wont so far as to declare pitched battles to be (piite superfluous. 


The natural warlike instinct prompts a general to let battle deckle thr 
Lc. A victory-—a victory in a great battle—lives forever; it not only de 




I' Jh. 




and energy. The changes in human fate which mark universal history move 
between the lines of battle. Ko truly great general can be imagined without 
the temperament to feel liimself driven by a sort of passion to challenge the 
great issues of fate, to measure his own strength against the greatest that 
hmnanity can do, to crown himself and his cause with victory. This was the 
line followed by Charles XIT, one of nature’s great generals; and it led him la 
■*^ultowa. But Frederick was gi’eater than Charles XII, because he did nor 
abandon himself to this impulse, because he knew not only the strength of his 
power and his army, but also the limits of that strength; because he could 
control his own passion and abide by the strategical syvstem of his time. But 
it was within the limits of this strategical system that his superiority to all his 
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contemporaries showed itself, because lie so immeasurably excelled in the 
great military quality of boldness; and by virtue of this quality, to keep to 
our metaphor, stretched as far towards the pole of battle that., on the other 
hand, he closely embraced the opposite pole of manoDuvring. It is clear that 
a general with such a grasp of mind might in practice easily make use of a 
stratagem whose difference from the Napoleonic is not to bo recognised at firat 
sight. 

The system of the old monarchy demands battle noli for its own, for mere 
destrnction’s sake; but there must be a still more particuhir, a still more defi¬ 
nite reason. So far, good. Now if, during a lengthy jieriod of war, such 
special reasons for battle are continually shown, and the geino’al is determined 
on this account continually to strive for battles, he practically turns for tlie 
time in the direction of the Napoleonic strategy. Frederick the Great) often 
turned in this direction, and this fact is responsihle for a widcspri^ad histori¬ 
cal misunderstanding. !VTien Napoleon throw the rules and tlie system of 
war of the old Europe to the winds, it was not the least of his advantages that 
the generals opposed to him were still in the toils of the old st/rategy, which 
had become stereotyped as ^^method.” They still believed in the‘‘^magical 
power of manoeuvre,’^ and before they saw their mistake the (memy was upon 
them and they were defeated. The archduke Charles, too, eJuiig tiO the old 
principles: and in the campaigns of 1814, in his head(|U5irtc,rs jjaiiicnlarly, 
these principles caused the one general amongst all otlnu’S who had most, out¬ 
grown them, Charles’ ally, Gneisenau (-with ihucher) tlH‘^ greatest, ditfnulties. 
The mistake Wellington made in 1815, entailing not only upon hims(4f but 
also upon the Prussians the defeat of ligny, also spraug from tb<‘^ old, now 
rather obsolete, strategical point of view taken by t his otlno’wisc great, general. 

It was in the first instance through Olause'witz’s tejubings that tlie old 
leaven was entirely w'orked out of the minds of tlu‘. Pi'ussiau onic<n’s. Buti it 
was only actually adopted'svheu a new view crowded out. th<^ old- namely, that 
battle must be understood as absolute, not relatives The diseiph^s of th(‘. new' 
did not say to those of the old, You were in the right fonmnly, but. times 
have changed”; huttheysaid, You spoiled it through folly and i>lund<wing.” 
To us it now looks different. We regard the warfare of t'h(‘. (Mghtiamth cen¬ 
tury as something historically authorised and inevitabl<‘. 

This in no way teaches xis that all salvation lies exclusively in taetical deci¬ 
sion and therefore battle must always bo striven for. It. ga.\'e other means of 
the art of war into our hands. And it is not difficult, for anyone^ to under¬ 
stand that even men who are found worthy to stand at. the head of a.n army 
should, in the face of immeasurable rospoiisihility and dangcu', (ndnee a cca*- 
tain preference for the gentler way; and that even in moments wlum only the 
“proud law of battle” ought to have been invoked, even in monnmts when fate 
showed itself most favourably inclined to them, they should noti always hax'c 
known, like Frederick, how to snatch a lleeting opport unity. 

We have even seen how Frederick’s own greatness In^gins to lose its gloss, 
if we take him out of his own and measure him by the rnh^ of tln^ nimd.(Hmth 
century. Why had he not_ begun the war already in July, 1 75 ( 1 1 Why did 
he not storm the camp at Pirna! Why did he not continue the "war in b(ho- 
ber ^ Why did he only let himself be persuaded to take ih(^ offmisive by Wiu- 
terfeld and Schwerin in 1767? Why did he avoid bat)tlc at Olmiitz? Why 
uid he not fight it out to the end at ^lorndorf? Why, after he had iKmten the 
army under Laudon at Eiegnitz, did he not straightwuiy fall upon Daun and 
^troops? Why, in 1761, did he not atUok Laudon atNossen? Why, in 
1762, did he fight no decisive battle ? Why did he, through the whole of 1778, 
never once go to battle ? 

A hundred such questions one could put from the standpoint of doctrinary 
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strategy, and by eacli the king wonld ai^pear less great. It is as if one looked 
at \im through the wrong end of a field glass. But it is otherwise, and it is 
truer, if we succeed in picturing the natural strategic system of the old mon¬ 
archy as Frederick’s system; and—against the monotonous background of the 
web of manoouvres that he spun year after year—-we see standing out the vic¬ 
tories of Prague and Leiitlien, Bossbach, 2jorndorf, and Torgau, and finally, 
only to enhance the glories of these victories still more, the dark shadows of 
defeat in Ivolin and Kuneradorf. Then only, placing him where he lived, in 
his own century, you see that the figure of this ^at monarch towers, not 
above a host of pygmies, but eveu above a host of moso we reckon in the first 
rank of the world’s heroes.^ 
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ever be the final word of inveBti|?atloM concerning him, mui thing Ib 
certain; Frederick not only raiaod hia country to the rank of a great 
European power, but ho aistt lighted fur it a torch of truth bo pow¬ 
erful that the way to further light and glory can be niiBHcd only by 
the moat reckless careleasneaB. But King Fix‘(I((rick Ik a hiatorical 
giant not only to the'Pruasians; all nationa, all primutB, all philoH- 
ophera can strengthen and edify themselvcH by the siiuly of his lift^, 
of which even the aniall spots, like the spots c»f the aim, are inatruc- 
tive.—PEEXJBS.h 

EEPAIRING A RUINEB PltUHSIA 

That story of i’redcrick’B sitting wrapt in a cloud of rctlociiionH Olympian- 
Abysmal, in the music chapel at Oharlotteubiirg, whiki ho Inwl thc^ AinbroBlan 


reason for a piously-thankful feeling towards tiui 
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condition, worn to skin and bone: Ho-w is the king, reBoiircolesa, to remedy iti 
That is now the seemingly impossible problem. “Begin it,-—thereby aJone 
will it ever cease to be impossible!” Frederick begins, we may say, on the 
first morrow inoriiiug. LabouBsat his problem as he did in the march to Len- 
tlien; finds it to become more possible, day after day, month after month, the 
farther lie stirives with it.»> 

ATTBTKIA AND THE EMPIRE 

Frederick had wrested Silesia from the house of Austria, but he did not 
fulfil his second intention, which was to detach the empire from this house and 
to re-establish the highest authority in the empire on a wider basis. The fa¬ 
mous princess who lost Silesia compxered the empire by the force of her arms; 
she handed it over to her husband of the house of Lorraine, and, after his 
death, to her son. In truth she was the emperor: the empire was and re- 
jiiaimkl a eonstitruent. x>art of the power of Austria. The seat of the aulic 
council w^as at Im' royal residence; the supreme imperial court was directed 
from Vicuna, and the majority of votes at the diet of Ratisbon belonged to 
Austria. As of old, the ecclesiastical princes and Catholicism in general 
ioiiied themselves to Austria; the cououeror of Silesia ■olaved in the emnire 
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pressed Ms 'wish, which was still very active, to learn to know the admired 
ruler. On continning the jonrney which led to upper Silesia he sorrowfully 
perceived from a height the lost provinces which he was not to enter. 

In the year 1768, on the outbreak of war between Bussia and Txirkey, by 
which Austria was very closely affected, it seemed advisable to the empress 
and to the leading statesman himself to concede to the desires of Joseph. 
Austria was then arming, in order to intervene, if necessary, in favour of 
Turkey. It seemed worth while to ascertain the attitude which King Pred- 
eilck, the ally of Enssia, expected to assume in this conflict. The Austrian 
general, Kngent, who ofSiciated as ambassador in Berlin, made overtures 
toward this end. Frederick would have liked first to have certain questions 
answered with regard to Boland and the Franco-Englisli relations; that this 
was refused in Yienna did not nevertheless prevent him from acceding to the 
proposal. The meeting was arranged for the last days of August, at which 
time the king would be in Silesia, where it could take place most easily. The 
emperor, who had just returned from a journey in Italy, expressed himself to 
the effect that nothing he had seen till now could compare with the acquain¬ 
tance which he expected to make on this occasion. But whilst he looked for¬ 
ward to the gratification of his wishes, in which curiosity, admiration, and 
irrepressibly hostile feelings were strangely mixed, a political task also fell to 
his share: he was to inspire the king with coufideuce, to remove from his 
mind any anxiety about further hostile intentions on the part of Austria, and 
at the same time to show him that there was no jealousy felt on account of his 
alliance with Eussia. 


JOSEPH II VISITS FBEDEKTOK 

On the 25th of August Joseph entered Keisso. He had stipulated to re¬ 
main under the incognito of Count von Falkenstein, under which he chiefly 
travelled, and to take up his residence at an inn (the Three Crowns), On his 
arrival, however, he drove straight to the residence of tlui king, who awaited 
him at the steps and immediately led Mm to the dinner tabl(‘.; the meal lasted 
long enough to form a first general acquaintance. The ennperor was astonished 
that the princes present—^the brother of the king, who was remarkahU? for his 
external insignificance, and Ms nephew, who excited notiiH^ by lua tall figure 
and manly beauty—^willingly observed a respectful silciK*.e towards the king. 
The latter spoke almost alone; but Joseph was by no means silenti. 

Soon after the dinner the king visited Mm at the inn, and they ba,d a long 
interview, whicl extended over the next two days, occasionally iifl<vrrtipted 
and enlivened by military manoeuvres. These pleased the emptu'or tlu^ most; 
the conversation gave him a feeling of embarrassment iuid disc^omfort. It 
must have been a curious sight, these two princes—the gr<^y W(‘alher”beaten 
hero with a glorious past, and the young, aspiring emperor fmdng a brilliant 
future—on intimate terms with each other. The conversathni touched upon 
everything, including the events of the late war. Jos(q>b was JislionislitHi at 
the modesty with wMch the king spoke of Ms warlike deeds. Both in speak¬ 
ing and writing he was just to Ms opponents. Literature was lightly passed 
over; the principal object of both was political discjusaion. In tlie strongest 
terms Joseph many times repeated that Austria had no longer any thought of 
Silesia. The king was not completely convinced as to this; but it was of the 
greatest importance that the two princes shotild promise one another tliat, no 
matter what might happen under the prevailing uncertainty of European 
relations, they would always observe the peace restoied between tlnnn. In 
this Frederick rightly saw a confirmation and strengthening of the ticaties of 
Dresden and Hnbertnsburg. 
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The Frauco-English complexities which affected the ascendency at sea raised 
no ^difficulties, Die relations with Russia were far more insidious. Joseph, 
though still the adversary of Catherine, praised her talent, saying that she had 
the genius of a born ruler. Frederick, her ally, did not fail to observe that 
the increase of RnsBian power was a danger in itself, which must he checked 
in time, for the empress would not conclude peace with the Turks, without 
having iirst made coiisiderable conquests; after the war with Turkey she would 
begin one with Sweden. “ Sire, said Joseph, ^^you are our advance guard 
against Russia; provided that you arc at jicace with us, you will easily have 
done with the Russians.The king rejoined that an alliance with Russia was 
a necessity for him, although he unwillingly x^aid it a subsidy. With this 
they touched upon the critical pointj of their x>olitics. If they came to an un¬ 
derstanding, they could prevent the increase of Russian pov^er. Frederick 
called the atteution of the emi>eror to the influence Russia might exert in the 
Austro-Hungarian x^rovinces, and advised him to avert it by tolerance towards 
those of the Greek faith, for in Breslau it was said to have been observed 
that the merchants of this faith joyfully celebrated the Russian victory over 
Turkey. 

Frederick’s remarks w'orc oi)en enough in themselves, but they betrayed a 
greater interest in the welfare of Austria than he was given credit for. As 
he had once felt in regard to the French, so he now wished to see Austria hold 
herself erect against Russia: of course without disturbing his relations with 
that power. Informed by Ids ministers that the Yiennese court was only 
seeking to undermine his treaty relations with Russia, he avoided everything 
that might further their aim. But the interview reached a i>oint where both 
princes x)r()miscd each other that they would not be carried away by the Rus¬ 
sian war into any hostilities against each other. The king considered this quite 
consistent with his Russian alliance; he had no misgivings in promising it in 
writing to the emperor, who in like manner gave him the same assurance. 
The meeting at Neisse forms an important moment in German history, as the 
two most prominent x'ninees x)romised each other to maintain the neutrality of 
Germany in the imx)ending gcmeral embroilments in the east as well as in the 
west. Even under the altered circumstances a common policy seemed possi¬ 
ble; common interests were spoken of and also the x^eace which was to be 
maintained within the emj>ire and the world by holli powers. 

It is to be regrott(Hl that these inclinations were not more firmly established 
and of a nature to endure. Frederick never doubled that Joseph meant hon¬ 
ourably by his promise not to attack him; nevertheless, the latter’s personal¬ 
ity did not inspire him with confidence. He was, said he, a young man full of 
aspirations, still held in check by his mother, whose yoke he bore with impa¬ 
tience. His mind was full of ambitious schemes. When once he came into 
power lu^ would l>e sure to undertake something—against Yenice or 
Silesia: When he becomes master, Euroi)e will be in fiames.” 

Joseph, also, on whom the intellectual superiority of Frederick and his 
whole personality had made a deep impression, as can -be seen by the letter 
which ho afterwards wrote to him, distrusted his friendly feelings. To his 
mother he writes: ‘Hie talks a great deal, but there is some purpose hidden in 
every word which he says. He may desire peace, but not out of love for it— 
only because he sees that at the present he could nob carry on war with ad¬ 
vantage.” 

Thus did the two princes meet with an upright desire for mutual under¬ 
standing, which attained an expression quite important in itself; but their 
mutual mistrust, which arose from the position and nature of both states, was 
not destroyed: on the contrary, it was rather strengthened by the personal ac¬ 
quaintance. 
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FEEDEKIOK’S EETUBN VISIT 

In September, 1770, they met once more: King Frederick paid the empe¬ 
ror a return visit at his camp at Neustadt in Moravia. The danger of a rup- 
tare between England and France still hung over western Europe; on the 
other hand the East was convulsed by the progress of the Busaians in the Turk¬ 
ish provinces. They had gained decisive victories on land and seaj and left 
no doubt that they intended to use their advantage for the establishment of 
their ascendency in the East. They roundly demanded of the 1 orte the inde¬ 
pendence of the Crimea and of the principalities of the Banube. The chan¬ 
cellor-prince Kaunitz therefore thought it proper, ther<hy meeting the wishes 
of the king, to accompany the emperor to the new meeting. 

In Keustadt Joseph was treated with all the personal regard due to his 
high rank and his qualities. The king rejoiced in Ins advanced knowledge of 
French and Italian poetry: thus, he said, should one begin, then philosophy 
should follow. Joseph had already raised himself above the superstition of 
the bigoted court; he made fun of the narrow-mindedness of the Viennese 
censorship, hut at the same time was modest. Towards Kaunitz he behaved 
more like a son than a ruler. 

The whole importance of the meeting lay in the conjfereuce between the 
king of Prussia and the Austrian chancellor. One day Kaunitz, in a long dis¬ 
course in which he would not be interrupted, unfolded to the king the politi¬ 
cal system of his court as he had organised it after the peace: the alliance be¬ 
tween Prussia and Bussia formed a counterpoise to the alliance of Austria 
wito Franck and this balance suited Europe. He repeated that Silesia was 
now a healed-np wound, which must not be reopened. He added, however, 
that it was impossible for Austria to allow Moldavia and AVallaehia to pass to 
Bussia—such a neighbour would be intolerable to Hungary—or to stand by 
and see Bussia unsettle Poland and seek to rule it. Kaunitz believcd^ that he 
had made a great impression on the king by his ^^bold and candid ^ discouise, 
as he himself designated it. But Frederick was not exactly edllled by the doc¬ 
trinarian and self-satisfied tone which the prince adopted; later he often 
enough stated this. Kevertheless he remarked that with all his eccentricity 
and presumption Kaunitz was a man of good understanding, 6^'‘en of intellect: 
he certainlv knew it himself and demanded that it should be acknowledged by 
all. In his main purposes he, the king, was quit© at one with him, and these 
aimed at the maintenance of good feelings on both sides throughout the orien¬ 
tal embroilments and at the settlement of the Busso-Turkish War.^* 


THE TREATY OF ALLIANCE WITH RHSBIA (1764 A.D.) 

Looking ahead after the Seven Years^ War, Frederick saw no means of 
securing himself so effectually as by cultivating the good will of Bussia. In 
1764 he consequently concluded a treaty of alliance with the empress Cathe¬ 
rine for eight years.* ^ A ’1 

A comparison of that treaty, finally signed on the 11th of April, 

1764, with a draft Frederick had sent to Petersburg in August, 1763, makes it 
especially clear what concessious Frederick had to make if he wished to bring 
about any kind of alliance between Prussia and Bussia. A first glance will 
show that whereas Frederick’s draft contained only eight articles, the definite 
treaty consisted of fourteen; and in addition to these there were some secret 
separate articles and a secret convention. 

A more borough examination shows that the difference is still more 
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sharply defined. Frederick's draft enjoined both the contracting parties to 
cloj^e with no other proposid which in any way contradicted this alliance. 
Quite another state of things is shown in the actual contract. The freedom to 
make treaties with other countries is expressly reserved, certainly under the 
declaration that the aforesaid contract would in this way suffer no breach, but 
on the contrary would appear to gain in strength and practicability. It is 
even agreed that other courts, too, which were of the same mind, should be 
invited to join. At that time the stetesmen of Petersburg were already occu¬ 
pied with that project the realisation of which Russian Poland so often de¬ 
sired—to form an alliance of all the northern powers. Whilst it was insisted 
that this point shoulu be accepted in Petersburg, not only was complete free¬ 
dom reserved with regard to forming new bonds, but a handle was obtained 
which might eventually enable Russia to claim the participation of Prussia in 
the furthering of her northern policy. 

Both contracting parties guaranteed the integrity of their countries to each 
other, and promised each other mutual assistance, in the case of either being 
attacked by any power, and, if it should be possible, the support of infantry, 
ten thousand strong, and cavalry, twenty thousand. Should this support be 
insufficient, the amount of any further help was reserved for future agree¬ 
ment. Li case of need the assistance of the entire army of either country 
could be claimed. Each party undertook to conclude no peace with enemies 
unless after mutual agreement, and to embark on no enterprise without the 
knowledge of the other. Should one of the two powers, whilst giving the sup¬ 
port agreed upon, be itself attacked, it should be able to recall its troops two 
months after notice, but if it was itself engaged in war, it was free from all 
liability to give help. Joined to this chief contract wore four secret articles, 
and two separate secret articles, which contained the most intrinsically impor¬ 
tant points. The first secret article set forth the conditions under which mili¬ 
tary help might be exchanged for a sum of money. If Russia had reason to 
expect an attack on the provinces along the Turldsli "or Crimean border, or if 
Prussia expected the same from Gelderland, Oleves, Bast Friesland, or from 
anywhere on that side of the Weser, they should be answerable for support, 
not in troops but in money. And a yearly sum of 400,000 roubles should 
be an equivalent for the ten thousand infantry and the twenty thousand 
cavalry. 

Prussia undertook to assist in upholding the present constitution of Swe¬ 
den, and even if, for the moment, this agreement should be confined to insur¬ 
ing concerted action of the Prussian and Russian envoys at Stockholm, there 
was a further arrangement for provisional measures of greater effect, should 
this arrangement be inefficient to deter from their purpose those working to 
render the kingly power more absolute. Frederick assured to the grand 
duke, as duke of Holstein, his present possessions in Germany, and promised in 
the event of negotiations with Denmark for the equalisation of certain differ¬ 
ences respecting Schleswig, to use his good offices to obtain for the grand duke 
full satisfaction of his just claims. Further, the two contracting parties 
bound themselves to uphold the right of free election in Poland, in such a way 
that no one should be permitted to make the dignity of royalty hereditary in 
his family, or to acquire absolute power; any intentions in that direction were 
to be bitterly opposed, even by force of arms, so as to protect the republic 
from the overthrow of its constitution and of its fundamental laws. In what 
^nse this general decision about Poland was meant, and what ideas underlay 
it, were explained in a secret convention and in the two separate secret arti¬ 
cles. 

Prussia and Russia were agreed as to the manner of choosing a king. Even 
ihe name, to place it beyond doubt, was mentioned in a second separate arti- 
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cle. And, as the empress had already a certain understanding with those of 
the nation who were favourably disposed, the king of Prussia promised to use 
every means in his power to support her in attaining her desires. Further, as 
Eussia had already assembled a body of troops on the borders oi’ Iceland in 
case of emergency, the Idng of Prussia pledged himself to do likewise on the 
Prussian-Polish frontier. The envoys had already instructions to make pub¬ 
lic, immediately the choice was known, the name of the candidate recommend- 
ed’by the contracting parties, and to declare that in the eixmt of any one’s 
daring to disturb the peace of the republic, and to conspire against the legally 
chosen king, Prussian and Eussian troops would instantly march into Poland 
and subject the inhabitants and their property, without exceiition, to martial 
law. Should this declaratiou be ineffectual to (inell all opposition, Eussia 
undertook to march alone to the subjugation of th<^ confederates, whilst Prus¬ 
sia was to assist merely by concentrating troops on the border and by other 
movements. If, however, any foreign power should send troops to Jkiland, to 
assist the confederates, the king promised to despatch twenty thousand men 
to Poland to help the Eussian force. In the event of this proccicding leading 
to any attack against either of the contracting parties, they mutually engaged to 
supply a further assistance of twenty thousand men. 

Finally a decision was also agreed upon with regard to tins dissenters. 
Eussia and Poland undertook to protect the Greek (church) Lutherans, and 
reformers known as dissenters in Poland and Lithuania, by decisi\'e though 
friendly representations to the king and the republic. They were to try to 
obtain for them the enjoyment of the rights, privileges, and freinlom which 
they had formerly possessed in both spiritual and secular mattxu'S. Should 
these representations fail for the moment, they were to await* a more favoura¬ 
ble opportunity, bixt in the mean-time the dissenters were to b(i secured f rom 
all injustice and oppression. 

Eussia got all she wanted by the conclusion of this treaty. Frctleiick’s 
utter isolation forced him finally to agree to all the conditions which in the 
beginning he had struggled against with all his might. As far as Sweden and 
the grand duke were concerned, the concessions were fairly iimoeiions. They 
imposed no obligation upon Frederick to iuvoU e himself in war* Therefore 
the article regarding Poland fell all the heavier on lum. 

It assuredly did not escape the keen penetration of the king that, whilst 
France and Austria certainly used fair words, they were slow to back their 
words with deeds. In the spring, the reports from Poland wore tolerably fa¬ 
vourable. Notwithstanding their great opposition to the Eussian caruUdate for 
the throne, the anti-Eussian party showed far too little innt^r coheixmce, and a 
great want of fertility in their ])lans. But the result could noli be safely 
guaranteed. France and Austria, even at the eleventli hour, might* wake to 
energetic action, or feel themselves, byEnssia’s smhkm ste]), c.ompelhHl against 
their wills to take to the sword. Tlieii all the king of Prussia’s hopes for peace 
would be at an end. Frederick could not even get one of the many far too 
hard conditions made more easy. There was always the cry, ‘'The contrae-t* is 
difficult enough as it is,” or they doubted in Petersburg whether the king ever 
seriously intended to help to bring Poland into ord(‘-r. 

And when Frederick pointed out, and with justice, that* throughout the 
contract Eussia had taken the lion’s share, the conclusive answ(‘r was always 
ready—that the new alliance was possible only if a belief <'.oukl be aroused in 
Eussia that it was for the good of the empire, liecause otherwisij those who 
opposed it would all raise a cry of reproach that Prussia’s assistance had been 
far too dearly bought. 

All articles concerning Poland were formulated in Bxissia, giving the empire 
in their construction a handle for the government of Poland. Eussia, unham- 
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pered, would now enforce the imperial authority in Warstiw; the interference 
of foreign powers being unlikely, once the alliance with Prussia was settled. 

However great Frederick’s reluctance, under such conditions, to consent 
to the contract, he felt the valve of an alliance with Eussia to be sufficient to 
justify him in at hist accepting it. Only one clause, that protecting the dis¬ 
senters, was of his prompting. He had no arrUre pemie in this, but ouly 
yielded to the entreaties of his comrades in the faith, who implored lam to 
give them his support.® 


FIBST J’ABTITION OF POLAND 

The conditions which Catherine II caused to be put before the king of 
Prussia as the price of her peace with the Turk compelled him entirely to 
abandon the business of mediation. His judgment foretold the immediate 
outbn‘ak of war between Bussia and Austria. This affected himself only in 
so far as the disruption between the Bussians and Austrians also recoiled on 
Poland. Stanislaus Poniatowski, whom he was bound to uphold, was threat¬ 
ened by France and the confederates; Austria was more on the side of the 
confederates. And Austria had already taken possession of a part of Polish 
territory which she regarded as an ancient integral part of Hungary: but also 
on the Bussiau side men were convinced that the situation of affairs in Poland 
could not be maintained, and that Stanislaus would not be able to fulfil the 
obligations he had undertaken in favour of the dissidents. As early as March, 
1770. the opinion had been aired on the Bussian side that Austria as well as 
each of the other po'wors shoidd take possession of a portion of Poland contig¬ 
uous with her own territory. In Um intention may be seen the beginning of 
the first partition of Poland; thus the basis of it was the conviction that the 
organisation made by the empress of Eussia could not be maintained if Poland 
remained in its former condition. Frederick II, however, had not entered 
into this view. 

From the Austrian side had already been made a plan to win over the king 
by offering an acquisition of territory at the cost of Poland; there were 
thoughts of offeriug him Oourland and Semgallen, but this offer was never actu¬ 
ally made to him, for it was seen from the start that he would not entertain it. 
Without himself taking any action he fell into a situation in which he had to 
decide between Eussia and Austria; for neither the one nor the other of these 
two powers would have dared to expose itself to the hostility of Prussia. And 
if Austria had not Prussia on her side, ^e could not dare to assist the Turk 
with armed force. But more than this, what could Turkey offer the Auatri- 
ansl They woxild have liked to have Belgrade and Widdin, that is to say, 
Servia. But at the first mention of such a project the Turkish plenipotentiary 
begged the emperor Joseph not to disturb this string of the political lyre; it 
might cost the grand seignior his head if he entertained a thought of it. Ou 
their side, too, the Turks at that time urged the court of Vienna rather to a. 
policy of iudemuity in Poland; they actually proposed a partition of the Po¬ 
lish kingdom in the first instance between Austria and the Porte. 

Such an association, however, was impossible. Austria would have had 
Eussia and Prussia at once against herself, and the help of the Turks would 
have been of little avail in their position at that time. It was at this con¬ 
juncture of affairs that Frederick II really dealt with the plan for the partial 
partition of Poland. He did not wi^ to alienate the good will of either Bus¬ 
sia or of Austria, and thought that Bussia would drop those of her conditions 
for the restoration of peace as were most unpleasing to Austria, namely the 
occupation of Moldavia and Wallachia. It seemed to him as if peace might 
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be restored if only the three powers could coiue to au agreeiiiont in the Polish 
affair. It cannot be denied that the occupation of the i5ips and of ce'^iu 
neighbouring staj'ostas by the Austrians, who at once introduced an adjhinis- 
tration into the incorporated provinces, gave 4he hrst impulse i-o the serious 
treatment of the idea of partition. Catherine intimated that what, wjis permis¬ 
sible to Austria must also be permissible to others, and who could not show 
similar claims to those produced by Austria! 

Frederick II reckoned the increase in territory acqrireil by Austria in 
thQsereunions as of great importance; ho saw in it a shifting of the balance of 
power between the two monarchies; to set oif A ustria’s inci*ease of strength 
he claimed an increased strength for Prussia. But it was not an e<|ual extent 
in territorial possession that he coveted, but an actual expansion oi' his power. 
It seemed to him that the moment had come in which to push to its conclusion 
a policy of aggrandisement, which was made particulaidy desirable t,o him by 
the untenable geographical position in which he ih>w found himself. He took 
up the idea which had already been conceived in the foiulcent h century by 
the rulers of the Teutonic order— i.e., to establish an immediat(s connection be¬ 
tween the territory of the order, that is t,o say East Prussia, with Bilesia by 
the acquisition of Polish districts, a project tlie execution of which at that 
time would have been of gi*eat iraportanee to advance tlu^ Chninan element in 
opposition to the purely Polish element. At thati time the plan had been a 
complete failure; by joining with the Lithuanians the Poles had on the con¬ 
trary become masters of the Teutonic order, and had xxq>elle,d lln^ (human ele¬ 
ment. Without taking his lead literally from these ancient clesigns, which 
were altogether buried in obscurity, Frederick 11, as sovereign of Prussia and 
now also of Silesia, saw, in the cementing of lh<^ two by the at‘<piisition of 
strips of Polish territory, a sort of geographic*al u(‘cesHit;Y- 

The Acqumtim of Tnmia (i77:3 AJ>.) 

Already as crown prince he had declannl it highly deHii’’able from a Bran- 
deuburg-Prussian point of view to accpiire West Prussia, which in former days 
had already been wholly under German inllueuc<‘; it wms oiu^ of those Ihotighte 
that seemed to Prince Eugene, when he heard of it, !(► be a notable sign of the 
soaring genius in the young prince. But since then Fre(leri<d< II had not 
seriously thought of this plan. He entedained no hope of (Jiirrying it, through; 
he hesitated to raise a general storm. In tlie i)olitieal IcHtament of 1708 he 
describes this intention as a valuable policy for his siuxjessor. But now Euro¬ 
pean. complications set in, which tempted him to stretch out his hand towards 
the possession of this territory. 

Very precise were the expressions of the empress Gatherim^ on this occa¬ 
sion. she asked Prince Henry of Pruasia, who happened to be pay¬ 

ing a visit to St. Petersburg, “does not the king of Prussia also appropriate 
for himself the territory of Ermland! At the mention of this there awoke in 
the king his old geographical and political reflections; Ermland, which the 
empress offered him, was too insignificant to be worth a ruptur’e with public 
opinion on its account; but to take a large province by which Ejmt Prussia 
might be connected with Brandenburg and Silesia—this was a design which 
he now seriously entertained. 

Of dynastic claims there was no question here, and the argument employed 
was not very far-reaching. The act was a purely political one; Frederick 
sought for his justification in the fact that it was the only means of avoiding a 
war between Eussia and Austria, in which he would haye had to take part 
himself and which might have become a general war, more especially as a new 
quarrel between France and England threatened to break out. For himself 
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he daiiuetl those territories which the Teutonic order aud the German Empire 
had lo '.fc to the Poles; it was in opposing the accomplishment of this that the 
old electors of the race of the burggrafs had won their chief title to merit. 
King Frederick was now in a position to make headway for a stream of the 
opposite tendencies; he w^anted at once to win frontiers which he might possi¬ 
bly utilise as lines of defence against Russia and to preclude the danger of be¬ 


ing overwhelmed bv a Polish 
kingdom of the present consider¬ 
able dimensions which might at 
some future date acquire an ener¬ 
getic sovereign. 

He would have put up with a 
Polish kingdom of moderate ex¬ 
tent. If the two greaii powers 
would concede him the territory 
which he regarded as indispens¬ 
able to the consolidation of his 
country, ho would have no ob¬ 
jection to Russia’s aeguiring ter¬ 
ritory five times as large,' and 
Austria acquiring territory three 
times as large. His solo aim was 
to strengthen his stiate geogra])li- 
ically aud to consolidate it. He 
knew well that this too must cost 
him much iucouvenieuce and 
trouble, but it wm his fundameut- 
al belief that man was born to 
work, and that there could be no 
better work than such as contrib¬ 
uted to the welfare of the father- 
land- 

For the Prussian state the ac¬ 
quisition of West Prussia, which 
became an accomplished fact in 
Sei:)teml>er, 1772, was a condition 
on which depended its political 
existence in the future..^ 

On August 5th the treaty of 
partition was signed at St. Peters¬ 
burg. By this act Russia ob¬ 
tained the largest share—about 
87,500 square miles, with 1,800,- 
000 inhabitants; Austria took the 
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most fertile and populous dis¬ 
tricts, Galicia and I^odomira, in all 62,500 square miles, with nearly 3,000,000 
inhabitants; and Prussia received only the bishopric of Ermland, West or 
Polish Prussia, and the Ketze district, without the cities of Dantzic and Thorn, 
in all 9,465 square miles, with a population of about 600,000. But this terri¬ 
tory lay between Brandenburg and Bast Prussia, and its acquisition filled up a 
dangerous gap in Frederick’s dominions; so that Prussia was probably more 
strengthened than either of her confederates. Poland was deprived in all of 
one third of her area and one half of her population, but the remaining territory 
was ^'guaranteed ” by the powers. 

The land thns acquired by Frederick was waste and ruined, with a poor, 
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proud, and uncontrolled nobility, and a savage peasantry. Tlici*e was scarcely 
anytMiig like a city; and whatever there was ot trade or Tnanufacturing indus¬ 
try was in the hands of the Jews. Frederick gave carerul attention to the 
improvement of the country. Ho constructed a c.anal from the Brahe to the 
FTetze, connecting the waters of the Vistula and the Oder, and built up Brom¬ 
berg, from a wretched little town of five hundred inhabitants into a nourish¬ 
ing city, which now contains sixteen thousand pc()])lo. Other cities, too, grew 
up with surprising rapidity. He sent faithful olH(‘ers to the province, trade 
was made honest and trustworthy, and even the peasants b(‘gan to have some¬ 
thing to live for. Before Frederick’s death there was a new creation of Ger 
man thought and labour in this region. 

THE SILESIAN MINES 

There has never been a mler who was better informed as fo the resources 
of his dominions than Frederick the Great. But nevertheless Frederick knew 
very little about the treasures contained in the fciiilesian iniiics, and it hap¬ 
pened fortunately to be Minister Heinitz ^vhom he despatciicd thither. He 
was accompanied by Gerhard, counsellor of mines, Eosenstiel, secretary to the 
mines, and Baron von JEtedeu, who had been made chief connsellor of mines 
the preceding year, and appointed to the mining w^orks and foundry depart¬ 
ment. Their sojourn in Tarnowitz w'as of the ii I most importance. Here there 
were silver and lead mines which in the sixtecuith century had proved ex¬ 
tremely productive; but since 1598 the yield had been less, and in 1531 it had 
completely given out, chiefly in consequence of the minex^s’ and working guilds 
having been driven from Tarnowitz by the intoleraneo of Ferdinand 11. Since 
that time the Tarnowitz mining industry had never reached its fonxier imj)or- 
tance, and from 1754 it may be considered to have been practically at an end. 
The dread of the anti-reformation faded in time out ot) the minds of the peo¬ 
ple, and now if inquiry were made as to the reason of the falliug-ojOT in the 
mines the answer would be that the indxistry was too s(worely taxed. Tithes 
were claimed by the state, and, in addition, the ninth muldo and threts Silesian 
thaleis out of every'silver mark had to be paid to liaron Hencfcel von l)on- 
nersmarck and I7eudeck. 

The visit paid by Minister Heinitz to the province of Silesia was fraught 
with important consequences. The greatest benefit he conferred on this coun¬ 
try, so rich in minerals, was in giving the mining industry such a leader as 
Baron von Eeden, who was not only an aristocrat but a thoroughly capable 
manager, devoted to the business from his youth, who had increased his 
knowledge by travel in England, France, Germany, and Poland. To the 
three minix]g deputies, established in 1778 in Giehreii, Waldenburg, andBei- 
chenstein, there was added later a fourth at Tarnowitz, all four receiving on 
the proposition of Von Eeden the title of “ mining officers.” 

It appears that Von Eeden made a special examination of the state of 
affairs at Tarnowitz; and on the 4th of January, 1780, he delivered a report 
in Berlin, setting forth proposals for reopening the working of the Tarnowitz 
mines, and showing why the enterprise, if undertaken, would have good 
chances of success. At the time this report appeared to have been set aside, 
but some years later it led to important, results. Heinitz no doubt took this 
opportunity of satisfying himself of the extent of the Silesian iron works. 
This metal was not in good repute. In consequence Frederick had taken an 
^usual way to dispose of the manufactures of the royal foundries to his sub¬ 
jects, introducing them gradually and under restrictions, endeavouring thus to 
wean them from their manifold prejudices and to encourage in some measure 
the principal works, and so increase the revenues derived from them. 
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document of the 6th of November. 1781, -which contoins 

^ 1 ViuA this nroccediucr of Frederick’s described as 

com'ciou sale and sottUHl distribution.’’ "What are we to understand 

bvthis't Another official document (April 20th, 1787), 

iq <Mit,itl(ffi ^M’ro Memoria, concerning the establishment of the 

This document givcH .wh tIm following information: .. on,in 

aTwug luun-.*<rinU^^ ihe S mau^nt the 

of Bothenburg on Gouiil Muf “ “ntained. 

be left to starve, and that and aa 

Till forges -weTO Htarled m not needed their impor- 

the conviction grew that f"''*' f; .f^PP,*^" ®nd on the 5th of 

tatioii was forbidilon on the aith of Januaiy, lto», ana again 

January and the 2l>th of Apii j ^ undertook to use ui) a cer- 

. St- 

XrhCowtl^H ailo.t"r‘^ - 

td in the Breslau district. a new 

How could lliiH lie ore 

measure. He had seen how ^ became further convinced that 

aiid the w()()d ueeessary to itM workinj,, < reouiredfor the provinces 

it would be possible to proVide all iron ^tnd lead requirea loi it p 
I t wouiu uii 1 ,p. . .. «gQ importation of Swedish iron was 

on that side ot the Mm- f tins wmildhe coercive measure was not 

forbidden; but, on the other - -x formed with the owners of 

enforced; delivery contracts aimed ^ several d6pdts 

foundries in upper Silesia, with Blankenbuig S ■ni'iees of busi- 

werasSed iu\he provinces, and 

ness to wliicli the increased , district resigned the management 

bureau ” was started in Berlin. The the hands of the 

hut also to raise the value of the products, c' 


fbxjssian BxrnE in silesia 

if« wre “js.sift-S KrtSrSoS 

SSSS"S,SX“i4Ci“ s 

dace of narrow-minded “^o eran^ i eduo^^on .g ^ 

lopular schools -was '“P™,,. ’ h u^reamed of, even the poorest 

eArity which under theAustnan y would ^n his 

ind meanest having grounds for a^erson of the highest 

•ights from justice, though his toeTricultural popula- 

:ank. The situation of the lower ol^ commercial legislation 

ion had been the nart of the landowners. A 

protected them from ^i„rooity^asOTred the whole country of 

network of pledges depending on rec p ly 
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assistance in cases of misfortune, whilst for the landowners the model institutes 
upheld the credit of the province. In times when the crops failed, when 
prices were high, the king opened his storehguse, and he was not sparing of 
support when there were great fires. In spit© of the many wants produced by 
war and the not entirely favourable condition of trade, the averagi^. welfare 
was greater, the number of inhabitants had risen moie than half a million, the 
land was better cultivated, the towns had a more prosperous aspect, the num¬ 
ber of solid houses with tiled roofs had everywhei’e increased. 

As to trade, there is no doiibt that since the beginning of Prussian rule 
Silesia had suffered no inconsiderable losses; nnore especially because the 

tariff was rendered more and mor<^ prohib¬ 
itive by the neiglibonring iiuixu’ial stat<‘,. 
King Frederick’s system of imposts had made 
many restrictions and diilHuiltiies, particularly 
in Breslau, where the transit) aiid carrying 
business had till then played a gnniti parti; but 
there were many comp(inHations for thes<i 
losses. _ The old pillars of th<^ exunmereial and 
industrial life, the Bilc^sian limm goods and 
the products of Bilesian wool-weaving, still 
maintained the forem(>st plac<^ on tlu^ world’s 
market, and th<5 rising industrit^s in tln^, differ¬ 
ent provinces played an active j)art) in busi¬ 
ness, thanks to the prot(‘ction of the state. 
In short, we have no right; t.o speaik of retro¬ 
gression, but have U) call .attention to a c.on- 
tiunal thotigli gradual rise. 

The decrease of depeiuhnu'e on foreign 
countries, for which Frederick snc.cesBfully 
strove, not bought too dearly with an 
average lessening of commercial gains; and 
if formerly it was easier for individnais to 
amass a considerable foi*t,uiu\ there were now 
beyond computation more people who by in¬ 
dustry and knowledge of trade, e^xm if not 
without strenuous effort, could make a tol¬ 
erable _ livelihood. This must surely bt^ con¬ 
sidered an economic gain. With all 
this the country was cmiducted from a 
r/,.. condition of patriarchal government in- 
to the methods of a modern state, such 
Tomb of the Three Kings—Cologne aS enlighteiKxl despotism creates. All 

, . .. that was done f<>r the country came from 

above. All innovations were made by the king himself with Ins all-seeing 
eye, Ins never-resting providence as father of his country. The censtitutiou 
ot polmcs which he found existing had to give way before his word of author- 
ity, without anybody in the country being the worse, or having a desire that 
the old order might return. But there could hardly be a doubt that the in¬ 
stitutions of a civilised state, such as Frederick dictated to Silesia, must he 
01 incomparably greater value to a sound political development, even with 
the final end of political freedom in view, than the maintenance and ampli- 
ncation of the Silesian constitution could be as it before existed. It is quite 
natural that the happy results of the king’s active administration in this 
province, added to the popularity which he had. obtained by his victories, led 
to hia being idolized by a grateful people.^ 
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THE WAE OF THE BAVAEIAN SUOOESSIOE* (1778, 1779 A-D.) 

Joseph II was eager to aggrandise Austria, and at least to obtain an equir- 
alent for Silesia. For a long time Austria had been longing to acquire Bava¬ 
ria, and there now seemed to be some reason to hope for success. The ancient 
lino of electors of the house of Wittelsbach died out in 1777 with Maximilian 
Joseph (December 30th). The next heir was the elector palatine, Charles 
Theodore, also duke of Julich and Berg,, who was not eager to obtain Bavaria, 
since, by the Peace of Westphalia, he must then forfeit the electorate of the 
Palatinate, and must also remove to Munich from his favourite residence at 
Mannheim. Besides, Charles Theodore had no legitimate children, and could 
not leave to his natural sons either dukedom; so that he was eager to exchange 
some of his dignities for possessions 'which he could dispose of by will. Under 
these circumstances Joseph II made an unfounded claim to lower Bavaria, 
imder a protended grant of the emperor Sigismund in 1426. A secret treaty 
was made by him with Charles Theodore, by which he was to pay that prince 
a large sum of money for lower Bavaria; and soon after Maximilian Joseph's 
death Joseph II occupied the land with troops. Frederick IT, who was ever 
jealous of the growth of Austria, resolved to prevent this acquisition. He in¬ 
stigated Charles of ^^Iweibrucken, the next heir to Bavaria after Charles Theo¬ 
dore, to protest against the bargain, and pledged himself to defend Charles' 
rights. Joseph II offered to compromise, but Frederick would have no terms 
which enlarged Austria; and thus the war of the Bavarian Succession broke 
out (1778-1779). 

Again the Austrian and Prussian armies marched to the borders of Bohe¬ 
mia and Silesia, Ko decisive battles took place in this war, and no memora¬ 
ble deeds of heroism arc recorded. Frederick had a fine army, but held it 
back, and refused to take Austria by surprise, even when the opportunity 
seemed most tempting. The war is ever since known in the Prussian army as 
the Potato War, the only achievement in it being Frederick's stay of some 
months in Bohemia, living on the country. Neither he nor Maria Theresa 
wished tio renew their useless conflicts; and she opened negotiations with him 
in 1778, keeping them secret from her son. They failed, but on May 13to, 
1779, peace was concluded at Teschen, through the mediation of Russia and 
France; the empress Catherine declaring that, unless the Austrian claims 
were abandoned, she would support Frederick II with fifty thousand men. 
Austria gave up all claim to the Bavarian inheritance; but received the small 
district between the Danube, the Inn, and the Salzach, known as the Innvier- 
tel, containing about eight hundred square miles and a population of sixty 
thousand. Mecklenburg and Saxony received compensation in money and 
lands for their claims on Bavaria; and Austria agreed not to oppose the future 
union of Anspach and Bairenth with Prussia. But the inheritance of Bavaria., 
upon the death of Charles Theodore without legitimate sons, was secured to 
the Zweibriicken-Birkenfeld branch of the house of ‘^ittelsbach, which suc¬ 
ceeded to the* dukedom of 1799, in the person of Maximilian (IV) Joseph, 
ancestor of the present king. By inviting the interference of Russia in this 
case, Frederick gave that power a new opportunity to interfere in German 
affairs.^ 

The year after the settlement of the Bavarian dispute Maria Theresa died 
and was succeeded by her son, Joseph II. When news of this event was 
brought to Frederick, he exclaimed, “Now there 'will be a new order of 
things! ” But, oontraiy to these expectatations, Joseph maintained peace, and 
the years following the Potato War were for Frederick and all Euxope years 
of quiet and of democratic progress. Therefore we may now take leave of 
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Frederick the Tvarrior, and consider at some length the personality and influ¬ 
ence of Frederick the reformer, the philosopher, the dilettante, the patron of 
science and of letters. “ 


FBEDERICK’S INELUENCE OK THE AGE 

The favourable influence of the great transformationtwhich Frederick the 
Great, by his example and rule, effected on the whole life of his time supplies 
subjects extending far beyond his immediate sphere. Everyone in his stages, 
and even in other German countries, felt himself spurred forward by the sight 
of a monarch who stood there an example of the most mar\'ellous energy, per¬ 
severance, and versatility of thought and action. Everyone felt stronger at 
the thought of being recognised or praised by this monarch, perhaps even 
being called upon to assist in his lofty work. A new life seemed to breathe 
through the whole nation and showed itself by many niimista,kiible signs. 

It was as natural as it was advantageous, in the light of the devidopment of 
the German nation, that this thoroughness and striving, called forth in large 
circles by the example of Frederick, should first turn towards the positive and 
practicai spheres of life. The Germans were then pursuing thci very opposite 
of what Frederick qualified as the natural mode in the developmeut of nat ions. 
They were striving after the highest aims in the arts and scitmces, befoi’e they 
had accomplished the “necessary and needful,^’ before they had taken a firni 
hold on the practical life of real and positive interest a, and had acted accord¬ 
ingly. The example of Frederick drew, in a certain degree at least, the atten¬ 
tion of the nation back to these neglected fiields. It was a positive, realistic 
nation through and through; Carlyle calls Frederick in the highest sense of 
the words, “a crowned reality.^' He went straight up to his aim without any 
sign of romance or sentimentality. In him there lay no exaggeration, there 
was no soaring too high, nothing unrealised or unfulfilled, fie knc.w at all 
times precisely what he wished, what he was able to perform. Familiar, even 
intimate with the most advanced ideas of enlighteumeiit and hiimanily, he 
always put those ideas immediately into practice, fitting them into the cireuni- 
staiices of the moment and making them a part of everyday life. From his 
early days the watching of events and of people had been his favourite study. 
The useful, in the highest sense of the word—the amelioration of the material, 
civic, and public conditions of the people—was the field which he once again 
raised to honour, after it had been so long neglected by a great as well as by 
an intellectual people. 

The effects of such a course upon the intellectual life of the nation were not 
lost. The political sciences encouraged by the toleration and support which 
the great king granted to them, strengthened by the practical spirit which 
breathed in all the public acts, rose to an activity which hitberto had not been 
known in Germany and had scarcely been contemplated. The gathering of 
statistics carried on by a government of the nature of Frederick’s iKicame a 
science most closely related to practical life and proceeding according to prin¬ 
ciple. The publicity which first relieved the public life of the German nation 
from thraldom, and thus lent a higher flight to the spirit of nationality, dates 
from those days. History, after having busied itself with the doings of the 
princes and the court, turns towards public life, and, in a more elevated sense, 
to the life of the nation itself. 

This instinct for the practical and positive was also a useful corrective to 
the minds of the Germans, who were too much inclined towards the ideal. 
There was yet a second element which was aroused in the nation by the man¬ 
ner of thought and action of Frederick; or, if not aroused, it at least began to 
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develop more Hlronpfly or waB encouraged to greater participation, having 
until then manil’t^sled itBclf only in timid cndoavourB. We refer to that truly 
civic trait of the German mind to which we owe the revival of art in the 
fatherland, of itn Hcicncca and ciietoms during the last century; the truly civic 
spirit or the manly, earnest, self-conscious disposition which gradually de¬ 
veloped among the citizen class who in Germany are the real representatives 
of national culture. This came about under the direct and unrestricted influ¬ 
ence of the personality ami government of Frederick the Great. It put a stop 
to that servile submission wherewith the people of the rank of burghers had 
submitted, not mer<dy in politics but also in social matters and intellectual 
qiiestioua, to the pretensions of the leading classes of society. It further 
showed its beueticial influence upon the fields of science and art, and above 
all on those most lofty ones of philosophy and poetry. ‘ ^ 


FREDERICK AT BANS SOUOI 

It is, perhaps, less as a victorious general or the wise administrator of his 
country, than aw the x)hiloHopher of Sana Souoi, the monarch of the flute, the 
tolerant friend of Voltaire, that the present generation delights to conceive of 
Frederick the Great.'* . . ‘ 

The cause of rapprochement between Frederick and Voltaire was simple 
enongh. Frederick had learned to hate in his father everything that was truly 
German; French literature commanded the civilised world and Voltaire com- 



Sans Sonci, Potsdam 


manded French literature; hence it is not surprising that the prince, when but 
twenty-four yc.ars of age, should have entered into a correspondence with the 
celebrated poet of fifty. In his very first letter he writes: “I feel that the 
advantages of birth, and those clouds of grandeur with which vanity sur¬ 
rounds us, are of little or no service. How much ought talent and service to 

be preferred to them Ix i_ u ^ 

Frederick's income, however, was so small at this time that he oauld not 
entertain his correspondent. Tlxe year of his accession, on Kovember 12th, 
Frederick met the poet at the castle of Moyland, and he describes m a letter to 
Jouxdan the feeling this interview pr(^uo^ on him: “I have seen V^iaire, 
whose personal acquaintance I was anxious to make. He is eloquent as Cicero, 
pleasant as Pliny, wise as Agrippa. I have seen the two things nearest my 

[‘ Dr. Fmnz Mehring.n In his Lmin^-Lmnda, oppose® the current view of Fredaticlt^s 
influence on German literature.! 
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}ieart—Yoltaire and the French troops.” Under this impression the king 
invited the French poet to Sans Souci.» 

Situated within a stone’s throw of Potsdam, Sans Sonci, according o the 
original designs of Frederick, was to be only a place of repose, a resting place 
in a delicious spot. It is picturesquely situated on the top of a hill, at the foot 
of which flows a river. The main building is unostentatious and is but one 
story in height. The Italian roof is surmounted by a dome. The two wings 
are united to the main part by a colonnaded gallery, which suggests St. Peter’s, 
at Rome. The elevation of the terrace and the isolation of the castle produce 
a unique impression. 

From the court one passes into a vestibule and thence into a round room 
lined with antique marbles and ornamented with two niches, one of which 
gives shelter to a figure representing Pleasure, the other to a poetical presen¬ 
tation of Epicurus—both by Adam. Columns of Carrara marble encircle this 
room, which is dominated and illumined by that ^Ided dome which is its ceil¬ 
ing. On the left is the dining-hall, adorned with pictures. Presently one 
comes upon a little room where there is a piano; this is where the king used 
to take his coffee and spend moments of solitude. Beyond is the large sleep¬ 
ing apartment, ornate and covered with gilding, upholstered in blue. The 
alcove and balustrading, rich as they are, are yet useless, for it is in a little 
bed hidden by a screen and drawn close to the chimney that the king slept— 
a modest bed, covered with old crimson silk on which his dogs were free to 
romp! For Frederick had a passion for dogs, and when travelling, or even on 
his campaigns, he kept a tiny levrette buttoned into his vest. This sanctuary 
has been preserved as it was at the time that Frederick’s great spirit passed 
away. One is shown the armchair where he died; the little clock which he 
used to wind himself, and which, according to tradition, stopped at the mo¬ 
ment of his death, is still on the chest, sleeping its last sleep. 

His library, round like the drawing-room, is at one of the extremities of 
the building. It is adorned with a bookcase of cedar, trinuxied with garlands 
and festoons of gilded bronze, and surmounted by antiquities of white marble. 
The ceiling, done by Frederick’s famous painter, De Pesue, represents Apollo. 
The only pieces of furniture are a revolving desk, on which still lies open the 
AH of War, and a cabinet on which stand two glass cubes, one an inkstand, 
the other a powder box, and a pair of large scissors. If one may judge a man 
by the inspection of his library, these cases, which hold not only favourite books 
but practically the entire intellectual pabulum of the philosopher of SansSouci, 
are a revelation. At the house of this German prince, not one German book! 
The collection is composed almost entirely of French classics, at the head of 
which stand the works of the illustrious author of the JSCenriade. 

As one comes out the view is enchanting—at the left Potsdam, at the right 
a for^t of oaks and maples. In front the garden descends by six terraces to 
the river; below is a great plain with fountains, lakes, cascades, columns, 
obelisks, pavilions, labyrinths—the troublous, perturbed architecture of 
princely gardens in the eighteenth century. Such as it was, Sana Souci was 
loved by Frederick with partiality and tenderness ; hero he came as to an asy- 
Inuiof peace, whenever he had a moment of leisure; and its portals opened 
only to the key of philosophy in the hands of disciples. 

“It is sometimes Caesar with whom I dine,’’said Voltaire, “sometimes Mar¬ 
cus Aurelius or Julian. Here is all the charm of seclusion, the freedom of 
the' fields together with all those luxuries of life which the lord of a castle, 
who is a king, can procure for his humble guests.” 

The flavour of the king’s suppera can hardly be given again. Delicious 
mey were and one can fancy the brilliancy, the sparkle of the conversation. 
Frederick knew how to kindle the fixe of controversy by opposition. “ He 
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loved/^ saysFormey/ “to take the negative, wheu others took the afarmative, 
and vice versa. 

^Frederick was a tease and somewhat malioions; he took pleasure in prick¬ 
ing and goading his guests. . To tliese faults he joined other and graver de¬ 
fects—a monstrous egotism, and absolute though disguised indifference to all 
which did not directly concern him. 

In order to gain an idea of the intimate society which surrounded Fred¬ 
erick, of that little kernel of free-thinkers grouped round the philosopher of 
Sans Souci, it would be necessary to study biographies. The five or six faith¬ 
ful friends, Follnitz:, Chacot, B’Argons, Algarotti, Maupertuis, La Mettric, 
Lord Tyrconnel, are original spirits worth studying—most of them with a 
grain of folly and weakness, surprising in sages, in strong and sceptical minds. 
Moreover, we are in France—we find its usages, its fashions, its language, its 
quality of thought, its scholars, and its poets. At the intimate dinners of the 
king, it is true, a few Germans were allowed to slip in, on the condition that 
they leave everything German behind them. Such was the little group of dis¬ 
ciples with whom Frederick wjis surrounded when Voltaire, his sails full, 
arrived in Berlin, and was received by his master with a ceremony, a devotion 
whose stylo was copied and exaggerated by a court disciplined like a regi¬ 
ment. ^ 

“The evenings,^' says Sophie Willemine de Prusse,’^ “are consecrated to 
music. The prince holds his concerts in his own apartments, where nobody 
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may go who is not invited, and indeed such an invitation is a great favour. He 
generally executes a sonata and a concerto for the flute, an instrimxent which 
he plays with utmost perfection. He mouths it admirably, and his fingers are 
agile and his soul full of music. He composes sonatas himself. I have more 
than once had the honour to find myself beside him while he played and I was 
enchanted with his taste, specially for his skill in the Adagio. It is a con¬ 
tinuous creation of new ideas. 

FKEDEKIOK, D’ALEMBEBT, AND TOLTAIBE 

One must read Fouqu4^s M^moires to learn the details of the deeply tender 
and reverent friendship the great monarch felt for Voltaire and for that other 
great Frenchman, B’.Membert—two friends of Ms youth: hut to understand 
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how great was the value he set upon friendship and interchange of thought we 
must turn to the famous letters left by these two men and observe in what 
fashion Frederick honoured their memory. D’Alembert died in 1783; ol- 
taire ended his long life, marked as by milestones with many works, at the age 
of eighty-four; he died in the capital of his own country, which he had so 
often been compelled to flee, on the 30th of May, 1778. hJo one can boast of 
a longer continued or more lively correspondence with the king than tlnvsiiiwo 
literati, who are as distinguished in their way as Frederic]^ is in his; he held 
them both in highest esteem, although in point of character the poet was great¬ 
ly the inferior of the philosopher. D’Alembert enjojanl Frederick’s great re¬ 
spect as a thinker and an honest friend of truth; he never luisunderslood his 
own or the king’s value, never presumed on the bond ip which inquiry and 
knowledge had united him and the king. If his distinguished countryman, 
whose pre-eminence as poet, whose wit, whose bold and free spiiit Fredericic 
always admired and loved, had but possessed the same wisdom, he wtnild hiu'c 
ended his days at Potsdam giving and receiving the greatest delight; and even 
at a distance he would have escaped many sconrghigs from !8ans Sonci. Jn- 
dispiitably both men gained immeasurably through this noble and spirit ed 
communion with the king. 

The relations between Frederick and D’ Alembert remained unsluidowed; 
therefore we may believe that his death caused the king much sorrow. Vol¬ 
taire, on the contrary, inseparable as he also was from Frederick, c-onstantly 
gave rise to misunderstandings, which for a time would interrupt tlie harmony 
of their relations. Still all these little quarrels were so transient that they 
scarcely had any lasting effect on the feeling Frederick cherished for Voltaire 
in his heart. The tone which underlies all siiperflcial vexations is one of deep 
admiration, and this colours all that Frederick says, even iu moments of bit¬ 
terest indignation. 

We can imagine what a loss Voltaire’s death was for Fredericic ih(‘, Great. 
For twenty-seven years France had banished her greatest writer, on ac'c.ount 
of the tendency of his writings. At last Keeker, early in the yciar J 778, ob¬ 
tained from Louis XVI a consent, though but tacitly exprc‘,ssed,’ to his return 
to Paris. Voltaire wished to see his latest tragedy, A/'cu'hev Comuems, on the 
stage. The inhabitants of the capital were ready to idolise the long-exih‘d 
man; he was crowned on the representation of his /mic and dicsl amidst the 
homage of the people; but the church refused him consecrated burial. Fred¬ 
erick was at that time iu Bohemia, and amid the noise and stir of the camp he 
found time to write a eulogy of the dead man for the Academy eyf HcJence iu 
Berlin: 

However your theological brood may striven to dishonour Volta irc‘ now he 
is dead,” so ran the king’s letter to D’Alembert on May lltli, 1780, can 
see nothing in the attempt but the impotent struggle of envious rage which 
merely covers its authors with disgrace. Equipped with all the docnimmts 
you have furnished me for the purpose, I now begin in Berlin the extraor¬ 
dinary negotiation for Voltaire’s requiem; and although I have no (uymiclions 
as to the immortality of the soul, we will lUivertheless have ai mass sung for 
his.” Soit was. On theanniversary of his death in 1780, the Gatholic*. chuinli 
in Berlin with all possible pomp and magniticeuce celebnitcnl the mourning 
^ryice which France had refused Voltaire; and through Thiclyanlt, Fredcirick 
had an article on the subject not only in the Berlin paper, but in every other 
European newspaper. The Berlin library received a liiui (*.lay bust 
of \ oltaire by the celebrated Parisian sculptor Houdon, from whom the king 
^so ordered a bust of him in marble for the collection in the Academy of 

Sciences. An engraving, T he Apotheosis of VoUaire, was further sent to* his 
friends in Paris.*' 
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FBEDEMOK TXtE AGNOSTIO 


The time at which Frederick began to question the teachings of his church 
and the influence these doubts had over liini are not so authentically known to 
ns as we could wish. Those discussions which, in obedience to the command 
of Frederick’s father, Pastor Muller held with him during his imprisonment in 
Kiistrin, and which were to convince him of the completeness of God’s mercy, 
never overate-pped the bounds of tra^litional dogma. But still, as the prince 
evidently desired to be instructed through his reason, and was not ready to 
accept unexplained statements merely because they are in the Bible, these 
conferences would seem to have been rather endeavours to clear up questions 
of so-called natural theology than concerned with the deductions of the 
church’s teaching. 

During the next few years, too, expressions are not wanting to show the 
warm interest taken by the subsequent free-thiuker in matters of religion, and 
particularly in Protestantism, without, however, making any statement so 
definite as to betray how far the religious sentiment, undoubtedly earnest in 
him, and the Protestant feelings, which later he did not deny, were linked in 
those early days with belief in the positive dogmas of Christianity. 

On the otlier hand, in the years during which we know him to have been 
occupied in philosophical studies, Frederick showed himself in his letters and 
pamphlets so widely and radically opposed to the positive Christian dogmas 
that we must suppose this opposition to have begun much earlier, and refer 
them to his studies of Wolf’s philosophy and the letters he interchanged with 
Voltaire. 

In any case, the writings of Voltaire, of Bayle, and Lucretius, and of the 
various English free-thinkers, must have inflneueed this turn in the young 
philosopher’s thoughts. As Frederick, in March, 1730, already opposed ob¬ 
jections to the belief in immortality, it is evident that those teachings which 
dijffer more widely tVoni the pantheistic ( Weltamicht) point of view, and which 
in moat cases take belief for granted, had even before then appeared doubtful 
to him; and in fact ho acknowledges some few weeks later that his faith was 
very weak, jind proves it to be so by questions that clearly show he had ceased 
to believe iu supernatural rtn^ilation, in the Old Testament teacliings, and in 
salvation through the death of Christ; and that he believed the Apostles to 
have been merely enthusiasts. In a letter written in the following year, he 
expresses himself even more plainly. He even blames his idolised Voltaire 
because on one occasion he used the expression the “Man-God,” and in his 
pamphlet against Macchiavelli Frederick reckons the introduction of Chris¬ 
tianity as a factor in rnediieval barbarism. In short, iu everything that goes 
beyond his own deistie belief he can see only error and vsnperstition. The 
historical part of the Christian religion consists, as he says, “ of fables which 
—less poetical, more absurd, m(n'e ridiculous than the most monstrous inven¬ 
tions of heathendom ’’-—only a “facile and foolish credulity ” could accept. In 
his idea of religion, ho seems not to differ from Voltaire and Bolingbroke. 

“The belief in miracles,” ho writes to D’Alembert in 1770, “seems just 
made for the people. One gets rid of a ridiculous religion, and iu its place 
introduces one still more dubious. One sees opinions change, but new ones 
eome in the train of every cult. I feel enlightenment to be good and useful 
for mankind. He who fights fanaticism disarms the most cruel, most blood¬ 
thirsty monster. Philosophy has found more expression, has been attacked 
with more courage in the eighteenth century than ever before, but what has 
been the resultTen years later he writes: “I found the world steeped in 
superstition at my birth; at my death I leave it just the same. ” 
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THE COLOUR OF FREDERICKOPINIONS 

A complete system of philosophy is not to be deduced from Frederic, k's 
works, written amongst and coloiu'ed by the events of his time. He had not 
yet mastered many of the most remarkable works of classical and modem 
literature; influenced by what he read, by the people he met, and by life in 
general, he wrote poems in which he often sought to forget the weariness of 
state affairs, or to subdue some painful impression. To regard him as an 
author, writing for the benefit or pleasure of his public, would be to mistake 
him utterly; his writings are entirely determined by the passing fancy—the 
individual impulse of the occasion and the moment. 

No one was ever more imbued than Frederick with contemx)t for the inane 
life of courts and large cities. He was thoroughly content in his loneliness, 
for he found his only happiness in mental activity; in energetically perfecting 
the qualities nature had given him. He once confessed to his sister that he 
had a double philosophy: in peace and happiness he was an adherent of Epi¬ 
curus, but in times of trouble he clung to the Stoic philosophy, which only 
means that he qualified or justified pleasure by reflection, and supported him¬ 
self in trouble by leaning on his higher nature. In his letters and conversa¬ 
tions, as in his poems, Frederick incessantly occupied himself with the gravest 
questions that men can set themselves—questions of freedom and necessity 
(which he declares to be the finest theme in divine” metaphysics), of fate or 
providence, materiality or immortality of the soul; to which liist he always 
returned. 

Self-control, especially for one in his position, he considered one of the first 
duties of man; and he laboured unceasingly to perfect it. He admitted to his 
trusted friends that whenever he had an uuplejisant, a disturbing experience, 
he endeavoured by reflection to master the first impulse, which was very 
strong; sometimes he succeeded, at other times he failed, and he would then be 
guilty of imprudent actions, for which he found it diflicult to forgive himself. 

He elaborated a system for personal happiness, which consisted in not tak¬ 
ing life too seriously, being content with the present, without caring over 
much for the future. We must rejoice at misfortune escaped, enjoy the good 
that comes to us, and not permit sadness or hypochondria to embitter our 
pleasures. have rid myself of this passion of ambition, leaving cunning, 
misconception, vanity to those who wish to be their dupes, and only ask to 
enjoy the time heaven has granted me, to relish pleasure without debauch, and 
to do what good I can.” S 

FREDERICK AND HIS FLUTE 

Incidental reference has been made to Frederick’s musical taste. We are 
told that, in early life, he applied himself in earnest to his flute playing, and 
had in Quantz a teacher who would not allow his illustrious pupil io pass over 
anything. Before the Seven Years’ War he practised daily four or five times; 
after rising, during the morning after the lectures, after the mid-do/y meal, and 
in the evening. In the morning he practised steadily scales and solfeggios as 
arranged for him by Quantz, that is to say dry but indispensable cx(‘reiscs. A 
written copy of these was in every music-room; in one the king has filled the 
blank pages with solfeggios of his own, which reqtiire a long brt^atJi and great 
facility of execution whilst they furnish the best proof of his cultivated taste. 

His flute was, indeed, the means by which he eased the numtal tension and 
gave himself spiritual freedom. Quantz declared he could tell e\'en from the 
quicker passages whether the king was cheerful and peacefully disposed or 
not. In the morning, before the cabinet ministers came to him, Frederick 
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used to walk up and down his room, considering manj" things, and at the same 
time playing, ns the fancy took him, on his flute; and it was in these hours, 
so ne wrote to B’xVlcmbert, that his happiest inspirations came to him, even 
about matters of state. Even* in camp and in winter quarters the flute played 
an important part in the king’s life. 

Flutes and an unpretending looking travelling piano followed Frederick 
the Great into Silesia, Saxony, Bohemia, and Moravia. But in the Seven 
Years’ War it was different, even with music, from the first two Silesian wars. 
How humorously he jokes in a letter from Breslau (1742) over a ^^broken- 
down piano'’ on which he had played; how merrily the conqueror of Soor 
writes to Fredersdorf 1 hati he must send him a new flute because the Austrians 
had taken his old one with the whole equipage, and how cheerily he describes 
the operas and festivities in Dresden at Christmas time (1745). His mood 
could not bo otherwise—for ^Mhe commando is off and will bring back flags, 
drums, and standards enough! ” 

After Kolin there was a difference. In Kustrin the flute is the coufidaut 
of his miseries and his comforter in misfortune. And in Sans Souci from 
earliest dawn the care-laden king is heard improvising on his flute till the 
horse is saddled or the carriage ready. And when, in his memory, Saus 
Souci, “of which he knew little more than that it was somewhere in the 
world, ” rose in his mind; when he in spirit heard the beeches in Eheinsberg 
and the old lindens in Oharlottenburg rustling, and sighed “like the Jews 
when they thought on l^ion, and by the waters of Babylon sat down and wept,” 
then ho would (‘atch up his flute and try to forget all the dreariness of his 
present. Ho mortal can tell what music and his flute were to the hero king in 
those years. 

In winter quarters Frederick made music as usual, if in a more constrained 
manner. He played the old beloved sonatas, seldom concerted pieces. He 
would often send to Berlin for a pianist to come to headquarters and accom¬ 
pany him, as in 1760-1761 he commanded Fasch to Leipsic. The good man’s 
account is a sad one: he found “an old man, shrunk into himself—the five 
years of war, tumult, tear, grief, and hard work having given a character of 
melancholy and sad gravity to Ids face, which was remarkably striking con- 
trjisted with what he was formerly, and which seemed hardly in accordance, 
with his age. It has become diflicult for him to blow his flute.” 

In the last campaign the whole quartette was ordered to Breslau. Scarcely 
had the artists got out of the carriage, before they had to appear at a concert. 
The king played a piece and exclaimed enthusiastically, “That, tastes like 
sugar! ” But a great difference 'Vas noticeable in his x>laying. He had lost a 
tooth, and his fingers had become!stiff. Once more, in 1778, the old hero took 
the field, and again his beloved flute accompanied him. It was on its last 
service, for gout crippled his fingers increasingly. In winter quarters he tried 
it for the last time—in vain! When he returned to Potsdam iu the spring of 
1779 he ordered all his flutes to he packed away forever, and said to Franz 
Benda, “My dear Benda, I have lost my best friend.” ^ 

THE DEATH OF FBEDEEIOK 

Let us turn at onc(‘, from this picture to the closing scene of the artist-mon¬ 
arch’s life, as narrated by his master biographer, Carlyle.® 

Fiiedrich to tho Duclim-Doxmger of Bmmwick, 

Sans-Souci, lOtli August, 1780. 

My adoeabm Sibtek; 

TJie Hauover Doctor Ims wialed to make liimself important witli you, my good Sister; 
but the truth is, ho has been of no use to me (m'a iU inutik). The old mus. give place to the 
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young, that each generation may find room clear for it; and Life, if wo examine strictly what 
its course is consists in seeing one's fellow-creatures die and be born. In the meanwhile, I 
have felt myself a little easier for the last day or two. My heart remains inviolably atta(hfid 
to you, my good Sister. With the highest consideration, My adorable Sister,—Your faitliful 
Brother and Servant, FuiEonicir. 

This [says Carlyle] is Friedrich’s last Letterhis last to a friend. There 
is one to his Queen, which Preuss’s Index seems to regard as later, though 
without apparent likelihood; there being uo (late whatever, and only these 
w.ords: 


Madam: I am much obliged by the wishes you deign to form: but a heavy fever I have 
taken {gromjilvre quefaijyrm) hinders mo from answering you. 

On common current matters of business, and even on uncommon, there con¬ 
tinue yet for four days to be Letters expixissly dictat(,',d by Friedrich; some 
about military matters (vacancies to be filled, new Free-Corps to be Unded). 
Two or three of them are on so small a subject as i\u) purchase of new books 
by his Librarians at Berlin. One, and it has been preceded by examining, is, 
Order to the Potsdam Magistrates to grant the Baker ficUrdd(^r, in terms of 
his petition, a Free-Pass out of Preusseu hither, for 100 bushels of rye and 50 
of wheat, though Schroder will not find the pric.vs mneh cheaper there than 
here.’’ His last, of August 14th, is to l)e Lauuay, Head of the Excise: “Your 
Account of Receipts and Expenditures (‘.aun^ to hand yesterday, l.lth; but is 
too much in small: I require one more detaihHl,” -and explains, with brief 
clearness, on what points and how. l^eglects nothing, great or small, while 
life yet is. 

Tuesday, August 15th, 1786. Contrary to all wont, King did not 
awaken till 11 o’clock. On first looking up, he seemed in a eonfus(4 state, 
but vsoon recovered himself; called in his Oonerals and Be(n'(da,ri(\M, who had 
been in waiting so long, and gave, with his own iireinsioii, the Orders wanted,-— 
one to Rohdich, Commandant of Potsdam, about, a Ki^vkiW of tlu^ t roops there 
next day; Order minutely perfect, in knowl(Mlg(‘. of lh<^ ground, in for(\sight of 
what and how the evolutions were to be; whidi was ae<‘.ordingly i)erformed on 
the morrow. The Cabinet work he went through with like possession of him¬ 
self, giving, on every point, his Three Ohu’ks, their ilii’celions, in a weak 
voice, yet with the old power of spirit,—dictatiHl to one of them, among other 
things, an “Instruction^’ for some Ambassador just heaving; “four (piarto 
pages, which,” says Herzberg, “would have done honour to the most expe¬ 
rienced Minister*.*” and, in the evening, he signed Ids Missives as usual. This 
evening still,—^but—no evening more. We are tiom'* ati the last scene of all, 
which ends this strange eventful History. 

Wednesday morning. General-Adjutants, Secix^tarit^s, (Commandant, were 
thereat their old hours; but a word came out, “Betn'eiaries are to wait*.” 
King is in a kind of sleep, of stertorous ominous chai'aeter, as if it were the 
death-sleep; seems not to recollect himself, when (hxvsat intervals open his 
eyes. After hours of this, on a ray of consciousness, tluj King Ixithought him 
of Rohdich, the Commandant; tried to give Rohdich the l?*arole as usual; tried 
twice, perhaps three times; but found he could not speak :-~aud with a glance 
of sorrow, which seemed to say, “It is impoasibhb then” turned his Imad, and 
sank back into the corner of his chair. Rohdich burst iutiO tears; th(') King 
again lay slumberous;—the rattle of death beginning soon after, which lastcid 
at intervals all day. Selle, in Berlin, was sent for by express; he arrived 
about 3 of the afternoon: King seemed a little more conscious, knew those 
about him, “his face red rather than pale, in his eyes still something of then 
old fire,” Towards evening the feverishness abated (to Selle, I suppose, a 
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fatal symptom): the fell into a soft sleep, with warm perspiration; but 
ou. awakening, e()inj)liuiHMl of cold, repeatedly of cold, demanding wrappage 
after wrappage (^Mvisseu,^’ soft) <iuilt of the old fashion)and ou examining 
feet and legs, one of the Do^'iors made signs that they were in fact cold, up 
nearly to tlie knee. ^‘ What said ho of the feef?^^ murmured the King some 
time afterwards, the Doctor Intving now stepped out of sight. “Much the 
same as before, answered some att endant. The King shook his head, incredu¬ 
lous. 

He drank once, grasping the goblet with both hands, a draught of feunel- 
M^ater, his customary drink; and seemed relieved by it;—his last refection in 
this world. Towards h in the (nxning, there had come on a continual short 
cough, and a rattling in tlui bixMist, breath more and more difficult. Why 
continued Friedrich is making exit, on the common terms; you may hear the 
curtain rustling down. mosli part he was unconscious, never more than 
half-conscious. As the wall-cloc/k above hlsluwl struck 11, he asked: “What 
o’clock*? ” “Eleven,’’ answ( 0 ‘ed they, “At 4,” murmured he, “I will rise.” 
One of his dogs sat ou its stool mur him; about midnight he noticed it shiver¬ 
ing for cold; “Throw a quilt o\’er it,” said or beckoned he; that, I think, was 
his last completcdy-conscious utterance. Afterwards, in a severe choking fit, 
getting all last rid of the phh^gm, he said, “ I,ja montagne est pass6e, nous irons 
mieux. We are over th(‘. hill, W(^ shall go better now.” 

Attendants, Ilerzberg, Hdle and one or two others, were in the outer room; 
none in Friedrich’s buti Btrut.zki, his Kammerhussar, one of Three who are his 
sole valets and nurses; Ui faithful ingcmioiis man, as they all seem to be, and 
excellently chosen for the object. Slrntzld, to save the King from hustling 
down, as lu^ always did, into the corner of his chair, where, with neck and 
chest bent forward, breathing was impossible,-“at last took the King on his 
knee; kneeling ou the gnnxnd with Ids other knee for the ixmqxose,—King’s 
right ann round Rtnitzki’s neck, Htnitzki’s hd't arm round the King’s back, 
and sup[)orting his other shoulder, in which posture the faithful creature, for 
above two hours, sati motionless, till the end came. Within doors, all is 
sihmee, excei)t this breathing; round it the dark earth siloixt, above it the 
silent stars. At 20 minutes past 2 the breathing paused,—wavered; ceased. 
Friedrich’s Life-battle is fought out; instead of suffering and sore labour, here 
is now rest. Thursday morning 17th August, 1786, at the dark hour just 
named. Ou the 31st of !May hist, this King had reigned 46 years.* “He has 
lived,” counts Kodenbeck, “74 years, 0 months, and 24 days.”^ 


SOME UKIEF ESTIMATXCS OF FBEDEIUOK 

In view [says Curtins] of the unqualified superiority of Frederick’s intel¬ 
lect aud activity, which embraced the great as well as the small, he could say, 
with greater right than any other prince of the eighteenth ceutury: “The state 
rests on me; I am the state.” But it was just in this respect that he emanci¬ 
pated himself most decisively from the influence of Latin civilisation; not in 
the theory of the state, for in this ho followed Eousseau, but in his activity, 
which was based on the opinion of the ancient philosophers that the state is 
an original and indivisible whole, to which the individual, as part aud mem¬ 
ber thereof, must subordinate and adjust himself; aud indeed he was, like 
that old king of Athens, prepared every moment to sacrifice his life for his 
country, n 

The terrible school of extremes thi-ough which his youth passed [says 
Wiegand], stamped his nature with ineradicable, contradictory features. His 
eye found pleasure in bright figures and gay colours, but -the world appeared to 
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him gloomy, the fate of man cheerlcaa aud blaek. Ho believed in the con¬ 
quering power of free thought, yet ho despaired of the (extension of tho boupd- 
aries of human knowledge and of the eulighteniuoiit. of the masses. He %^'as 
an enthusiast of thought, but not less so, as Voltaire has r(miark(‘,d, a,ii enthu¬ 
siast of action. He delighted in pret ty externals, in Uio <dogant phrase, in the 
graceful play of French culture, yet ho descxmded to the bottom of things vuth 
German thoroughness. In contrast with his friend DbYbunbeil, he answered 
with a remorseless Yes the bold question whether it can bd ustdul to (h^eeive 
the people. Foremost and beyond his human eonseiousness was his royal con¬ 
sciousness, even though he himself, following the spirit of his age, may have 
confessed to the opposite- All the abysmal rnggedm^ss of his uaturewas 
firmly enclosed by the consciousness of liis royalty aaal his royal duty. The 
pure metallic voice of this imperative sounds above all the disharmonies of 
Ms nature. This is the sovereign fealui’C of lus character: the boundless, 
passionate devotion to the stab', with tln^ teauleucit^.s and interests of which he 
entirely identifies himself, and to whitdi he means to only the foivmost ser¬ 
vant, He puts his great kingly capacities in the S(U‘vice of his stale and 
breathes his spirit into it: his iron will, which masters a world of dilliculties; 
Ms penetrating intellect, which sees through men and things and knows the 
goveimmental machine even to its tiniest wheels; his belief in fate, which lie 
shares with all heroes of action and which givt^s him the courage to lead his 
country proudly against the most menacing dangers. And in addition to all 
this there is the ever-present consciousness of his royal rcwpoiisibility, which 
urges him to pay ms much attention tiO tlu^ least, important of daily administra¬ 
tive tasks as to the great decisions of critical momcintiS, and I'cstraliis tlui im¬ 
petuous impulses of his fiery temperamemt. h\)r the ag(^ of eiilightemiKmt 
Frederick was the royal representative; for enlighteiuHl ai)Solutlsm he created 
the completed model and perfect type.'^ 


Crustuo Char act erimtkm of Fredcrkk 

In the flower of life Frederick set forth spurred on by ambition. All th© 
Mgh and splendid wreaths of life he wrest(*,d from faten tln^ [ulnci^ of poets 
and philosoi^hers, the historian, the general. But no triumph sated him. All 
earthly fame he came to regard as acHUtlental, unstable, vain; only tlie iron, 
ever-present sense of duty remained fur him, 11 is mind had grown u p amidst 
the dangerous alternations of warm euthnsiusm and cold analysis, ami while 
he had poetically transfigured a few arbit.rarily chosen individuals, he had 
despised the crowd. But iu the struggles of his Uf<5 he lost his <^got ism, lost 
almost everything that was dear to him, and ilually he camt^ to regard the 
individual as of no weight, while the need of living for the whole became ever 
stronger with him. With a most refined selfishnoss he had desired for himself 
the attainment of the highest, and he finally came to devote himself unselfishly 
to the common weal and the welfare of the weak. Ife had entertul life as an 
idealist, and despite the most terrible experiences bis ideals w(U’e not de¬ 
stroyed, but were refined, elevated, purified. He sacrificed many to the state, 
but none more than himself. 

Great and extraordinary he was to his contemporaries, but ho is even 
greater to us, who can follow the traces of his activity in the character of our 
people, our political life, our art and literature, even down to our own day/ 



Feeberick the Great wm wucceeded by bis nephew, Frederick William 
IL The new (born 1744) was the son of Prince Augustus William, who 
during the Seven Years’ war was treated harshly and perhaps unjustly by his 
royal brother, lefti the camp, and di(id at axi early age in Oraiiienburg in June, 
1758, during the most critical period of the war. This younger son of Fred¬ 
erick William I appears to have been of milder and more fragile spirit than 
the other scions of the strong and virile generations born to the house of Ho- 
henzolleni, from tlic time of the Great Elector to the time of the Great King. 
Perhaps the reeoUeeti\)n of this dissension, i)erhaps the idea tha,t the weak 
spirit of t he father had descended tiO the son, was the retisou why Frederick II 
was so long in treating his young nephew with kindness and partiality, why 
he scarcely admitted him to a share in the business of the state, and why it 
was only after the Bavarian War of Succession that he accorded him friendly 
recognition. 

An unhappy marriage, the faults of which may be laid to both sides, had 
a devastating effect on the life of the young prince, whilst the unfortunate 
relation of the prince with a cunning woman of light character made the 
breach incurable. The daughter of the court musician Bnke, who was first 
married to the chamberlain Bitz, then created countess of Lichtenau, ruled 
with all the arts at the command of an unscrupulous courtesan over the yield¬ 
ing disposition of the crown prince. The open connection with an acknowl- 
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edsed mistress a scandal which had hitherto been unknown to the Ih'UHSian 
court was now forced upon it by the prince with such publicity that in this 
severely ordered and hitherto modest stale one was reminded of the extloiple 
of the French court. Frederick TI’s yoiitli had also been full of errors; but 
the unhappiness of his early life had discipliiuHl him, l lu^- association with dis- 
tinguisbed minds had given him an impetus tiO\va,rds a noble ambition which 

obhterated the sad remembiunccs of his (^urlicr da^ , , , n . i 

The weak malleable nature of Frederick William suecuunbcul to the bad 
influences which association with frivolous woimm and cirmuiuatc^ men exer¬ 
cised over him; and these influences piuvcnted his bciter <iuaUlh‘s froiu devel¬ 
oping Frederick William had a noble (UH))ositi()u: in spile erf his ebullitions 
of violent temper he was naturally mild and full of bmuna>ltoic(‘, he was ac¬ 
cessible to noble impulses, and was ehivalrous and brave hk(^ his ancestors; 
but with a strong body, nature had given him so powm'ful a bias towards sen¬ 
sual desires that in their gratification the iiobUu* traits of his character easily 
suffered shipwi’cck. Accustomed during an erratiic youth t,o waste his kind¬ 
ness on Avomen and favourites, thrown hack in his isolation ou the society of 
self-seeking and mediocre persons, his good matures (Uidh^ssly abused, now 
pushed into sensual excesses, now exploitc-d by the pious hypocrisy of specu¬ 
lative mystics—Frederick William especially huduid llu^ manly severity, 
discipline, and resistance by which the rul(‘. of liis prcxha-cssors had been 
distinguished. A rule exercised by such a pm’Homility must hayt^ had an euer- 
A’^ating effect on any state, but for l^mssia in the siliualioji ot 1 (S(> it was a 

calamity. , , , . « 

The public moon, however, showed itself n^axly to hope lor t he \mt Irom 

the new ruler. From the gentleness of the kindly and goodmat uiu.d king, it 
was expected that the strictness which Fredin'ick II had axlopted more from 
necessity than from choice would be replaeeil liy leuieney; piaiple looked for 
a goAi^ei’ument whose cheerful and free-lxandexl indulgmuH^ should suceessfully 
outshine the results of the Great King’s sirieti and meagre^ im^.t hods. Biddom 
has a new ruler been received with such acxdaim, schlom has praise and flat¬ 
tery been so lavished on any successor; t he “ imufli-beloved” waw the surname 
by whicli the public voice hailed him. Kven eontwnporarii^s huuented the 
flood of flattery that gushed forth in the first, mouumts of the luov reign; and we 
can well conceive that Frederick William did not. i^seape the deadening effect 
which is too often the fruit of such arts. 

The rapidity with which this mood of extreme praise and rejoicing changed 
into its complete opposite is signifleant; under the infliiene,e of <liHappoiiitmeut 
there was born a literature of abuse which is scarcely to b<!> surpassiul in any 
country, so that it is difficult to say which gives a more painful impression— 
the tactless flatteries of 1786, or the filthy pamphlets which only t wo or three 
years later were circulated concerning the king, his mistresses, and his favour¬ 


ites. 

In these rejoicings which greeted the now ruler tluu'ci was usually mingled 
a very strong element of Prussian self-aasortion. In this mood, the admoni¬ 
tions of Mirabeau sounded almost like a false note. Altlumgh expressing 
much admiratiou for Frederick II, he disclosed the shady sidci of lus political 
system, and insisted, in order to avert a great eatastirophe, upon a peaceable 
reform of the entire machinery of government. According to Mirabeau’s 
advice, “military slavery ” was to be abolished; the mercantile system, with 
the disadvantages it entailed, done away with; the feudal division of closes 
made less sharp; the exclusive privileges of the nobility in civil and military 
offices abrogated, privileges and monopolies abolished; the whole system of 
taxation altered; the burdens which interfered with the freedom of the people 
in productioii removed; government, the administration of justice, and iffie 
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educiitiioual ayBt<5in to bo roorf^^auised; the ccnsorBhip to be abolished; and, in 
general, a frosli impulse in political and intellectual life to be imparted to the 
old military-bureaucratiii state.. More forcible lessons had to be given before 
the impoi’t of such advice could bo understood. It was full twenty years 
later that the pendulum of state reform swung in this direction; the reform 
laws of IBOT-IBOS eoiieeruing the abolition of serfdom, the ‘4'ree use of land¬ 
ed property, the abolition of feudal distinctions, the municiiial regulations, 
the new ai'iuy orgauisatioii, and so on, were in elf^ct in harmony with Mira- 
beau’s suggestions, given at the commencement of Frederick William’s reign. 
At that tinui such eouusels were not listened to; the feeling of security was 
still too great for such advice not to be considered annoying—given, as it was, 
unasked. 

For a moment it might iudecAl have appeared as though the new govern¬ 
ment might be monUled on the lines indicated by the French publicist, but 
scarcely because of his a(lvi<u‘. .It was merely tlie inclxuatiou of every fresh 
goverumeut to gain public fa,vour by doing away with irksome restrictions 
which had been laid down by the preceding one, and this inclination naturally 
found favour with t)ie easy good-nature inherent in Frederick William. So, 
first of all, the hated French regulations, together with the tobacco and coffee 
monopolies, fell to the ground; the French officials were dismissed and a new 
board, chosen from Prussian officials, was set to supervise the excise and cus¬ 
toms and other kindred niatter’S. But the oppressive taxes were more easily 
abolished than replaced; it. was necessary to have recourse to other fiscal de¬ 
vices, partly to the taxatiou of the necessaries of life, in order to cover the 
deficit ereaicMl (January, 1787). Jt is easily understood that the popularity 
of the first of tlu^se procc^edings sulTered througli this later measure. Further 
alterations in this direction—for instance, the facilitating of traffic and the 
lightening of tlu^ transit dutieB—were confined to timid alterations, which 
naturally failed by their results to meet either the hopes or the needs of the 
people. If abuse(s were to be remedied, a complete readjustment of the eco¬ 
nomic conditions throughout Prussia was necessary; such isolated measures, 
springing from short-sighted although well-intentioued benevolence, did not 
do away with tlu^ defects of the system as a whole, but simply attenuated the 
results of Frederick’s ingeniously contrived system. The new devices em¬ 
ployed to hide the shortcomings were at times felt to be more irksome than 
the old. 

The other reforms initiated by the new government were of similar char¬ 
acter ; coiuiessions were made to the transient eagerness to remove certain par¬ 
ticular grievances, only to suffer matters soon to relapse into their former con¬ 
dition. In this way a judicious innovation was introduced in the shape of a 
military council, the direction of which was given into the hands of the duke 
of Brunswick ami Mollendorf; this expedient being all the more necessary 
since until now everything had depended entirely on the personal supervision 
of the king, and Fred(irick, supported by a few inspectors and adjutants, had 
himself di»-ected the whole conduct of military affairs. • The method of recruit¬ 
ing in foreign counirias was also better arranged, the forcible impressment of 
recruits was forbidden; many new rules were made for the division of dis¬ 
tricts ; officers, both commissioned and non-commissioned, were increased in 
number and their external equipment was improved. Moreover, the cruel 
and barbarous troatjuent of soldiers was to be checked, soldiers were to be 
treated like human beings, and the cunning self-seeking with which the supe¬ 
rior officers took advantage of their control over the recruiting and enrolling 
of fresh men was put an end to. But none of these reforms, well intentioned 
as every one must admit them to have been, went to the root of the evil, which 
Frederick himself had perceived with misgiving; they touched it only on the 
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surface, and even within their own narrow scope demanded, if they were to be 
ejffective, more energy and watchfulness than pertained to the chat^aeter of the 
new government. 

The example which Fi’cderick had left of ol)serving attentively the I'Uiblic 
needs, of encouraging and supporting those whose business iii was to meet 
them, seemed not to have been lost on his suceessoi'. ''rUe adininistratiou of 
law and order was supported by eontribuiions from the slate, industry was 
encouraged by subsidies, and the maintenance of the ca.valry, that o])pressive 
burden on the country, was paid for from Ih(') state coUVn’s. 'Tiie sum speuti 
by the treasury during the hrst year of the new reign for lbest‘ and similar 
purposes, such as building fortresses, laying out highways, (u*(‘etiiig ])ublie 
buildings, provincial a’^l local aids, amounted a<!Cording t(> Hcrtzberg’s esti¬ 
mate to 3,160,000 thalciS. Public education was also nior<^ liberally endowed 
than under Frederick. The hope, indee<l, that J<h'<‘d(U'ick William wtaild take 
an active interest in national culture anti >vouhl foster (hn'inau poet jy with 
tokens of encouragement, such as wore granted in many of tht^ smaller eomis, 
was disappointed. His efforts in this direction wtue limit( mI to a ft*w acts of 
royal liberality tow'ards Prussian authors, among whom KaniUu' alone achievtsl 
a wider reputation. To offset this, grttaler system was intixaluctid into the 
management of national education by the foumling of a supreme schotd board, 
in Pebriiary, 1787. Education in every grade, from 11 h‘. mdviusity down to 
the village school, \vas to be governed by this .suprenu^ school board, chosen 
for the most part from practical scholars; <*lassical and practii<*.ai ta’acation 
was to be more definitely marked, and education waste be given in accordance 
with the needs of scholars, citizens, and ])easants. The minister Von Zedlitz, 
who, under Frederick, was indeed the minister of ediicaiioa, retained his po¬ 
sition at the head of the collective system of instruction; this in itself seemed 
a guarantee that the direction taken by Frederick in these mailers would still 
be followed ir all essentials. 


UEACTION AGAINST FKENOII I'NFLUK'NC'KH 

The dismissal of i5edlitz, and, more significant' still, the nomination of his 
successor (July, 1788), taken in conjunction with all that it implied, proved 
the turning-point of this department of home poli(*y. lOven hefort^ Freder¬ 
ick’s death the belief had been voiced that' his successor was morch iuclinod to 
strictness of dogma than to his uncle’s point of view. The fiUigliteument or 
fi-ee thought (AufkUlmng) of the day had, thanks to its latest <vxponeul8, 
biken a shape which easily explained a reaction in favou)- of ortiiodoxy; even 
a man like Lessing, who since the publication of tlu^ WolfnihiUtd FragmeiiU 
had been hailed as the leader of the whole heterodox party, iVdti himself alien¬ 
ated and sickened by the repulsive mixture of platitude and triviality which, 
more especially in Berlin itself, claimed to b(^ the tine eidightencd free 
thought. Hence a reaction to strict dogma was in the air; and if it had only 
found the way to combating the lax, ^4'reuclufied ” tone of the (nipital, and to 
reawakening a spirit of earnestness and moral restraint, such a reaction would 
have been of great benefit to the whole life of Prussia. A homely generation, 
strong in simple faith, taking their religion in earnest and making a stand 
against the growing laxity of morals—was it not through this that Prussia, in 
contrast with the other German countries infected by foreign ways, had 
become great*? 

The life of Frederick William 11 and his surroundings led to quite another 
conclusion. The strict earnestness of old-time orthodoxy was not congenial 
to him, but he was rather attracted by that effeminate and affected piety which 
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either goes hand in hand with weakness and sensuality, or follows closely upon 
them. In fact, the insistence on stricter orthodoxy chimed in just at the time 
when the king followed by a ^Meft-handed^^ marriage with Fraulein von Yoss 



Such proceedings could give but a poor opinion of the sudden effort to revive 
the old simplicity of belief and sincere piety. 

If we understand the mood of that time aright, the lively opposition which 
was aroused by the new tendency was aimed exactly at that contradiction be¬ 
tween the morality and the religiousness enjoined from high quarters; it did 
not spring, as has l)eeu UKSsumed, from a mere rootexl distaste to all orthodoxy. 
People repudiated the new devotion, because in pra(;tice open scorn was habit¬ 
ually shown for it., beeausii no one could credit the counsellors and friends of 
Predtirick William with any true religious fervour. Among these advisers, 
contemporaries remarke.d in (^special two men as supporters of the now move- 
XYient—Major von Bischoffwerder and the privy eouucillor of finance, Von 


Wollner. 

Hans Eudolf von Bischoffwerder, born in Thuringiaii Saxony about the 
year 174L and having served in the armies and courts of several masters, had 
been admitted to intimacy by tlio prince of Prussia ever since the Bavarian 
War of Succession, and by degrees had grown to be his inseparable compan¬ 
ion and adviser. Of a,u int.riguing mind and an impenetrable reserve, gifted 
with the courtier’s talent for appearing insignificant, and yet capable of im¬ 
pressing peoj)le by means of a secretive, mysteriously solemn exterior, full of 
ambition for rule'lnit never allowing it to manifest itself, this man had com¬ 
pletely imposed upon Prederiek William’s unsuspecting and open nature, and 
it was only the intiueuce of ihe Rite woman that luul a chance of even tempo¬ 
rarily thwarting his nnislery over the king. 

Johann Christoph von W()lhier, born in 17S2 at Doborite. near Spandau, 
theologian by edncaiiou and, since 1755, rector at Behnitz, liad ix^signed his 
calling in 1750 and become the companion of Itzenplitz, a nobleman of Bran¬ 
denburg, formerly his pupil; soon the companion became joint farmer of the 
Behnitz property; later the brother-in-law of young Itzenplitz. Formerly 
known only as an author through some of his published sermons, Yon Wollner 
now threw himself heart and soul into the management of land and political 
(K’onomy, his literary attempts in this fudd even causing iiiiii to become col¬ 
laborator in iSTicolai’s IMvenal (rernum Libranj. Since 1782 bo had been in¬ 
structing the successor to the throne in these matters, and in 1786 was one of 
the many on whom the king lavished titles of nobility, and besides receiving 
the office of chief privy councillor in finance, he was created intendant of the 
royal buildings, and was made overseer of the so-called “ treasury of distribu¬ 
tion.” This man’s varied career proved him equal to Bischoffwerder in the 
art of managing and exploiting men and circxxmstances; but in Von Wollner 
the character of an intriguer was further compliiiated by pious cant and a 


priestly desire to rule. 

Bischoffwerder and Von Wollner had long been allies, eacn having to 
thank the other for certain advancements in his career, both entangled in the 
mystic societies, whose secret meetings, spirit stances, and what else of uucan- 
niness present such a curious contrast to the enlighteument-fad of those days. 
It will always be difficult to discover to what extent these men and their com¬ 
panions tricked the gentle mind and impressionable fancy of the king with 
their Roaicruciau imposture; among contemporaries there was much talk of 
criminal juggleries of the sort, and they were said to have assured by th^ 
means their power over Erederick William’s mind. A chief source of this 
talk was doubtless the Eitz woman, who strove with the mystic company for 
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the monopoly of influence over the king. That these two men were capable 
■of such practices is highly probable, and there is no doubt their contempora- 
ries believed them to be so capable. But criticism of the measures take n for 
the restoration of the church, and the moral iiUpression pi’oduced, must' have 
depended chiefly upon the view taken of the moral worth of the originators of 
these measures. 


THE EDICT AGAINST “ENLIGHTENMENT” (1788 A.D.) 

On the 3rd of July, 1788, Von Wdlliier was appointed minister of justice, 
and the conduct of spiritual mattera was intrusted to him; jP^edlit x was the first 
of the ministers under Frederick the Great who had to give way. Some days 
later, on the 9th of July, an edict upon religious matters a])pear<‘d, which 
might be taken as a manifesto of the new system of governnumt'. In this re¬ 
markable document, from which people derived but modci'a,tc opinions of 
the new statesmen, full freedom of coiiscience w'as indeed granted to individ¬ 
uals “so long as each one quietly fulfils his duties as a good citizen of theRhate, 
keeping any peculiar opinions he may hold to himself, and carefully a\'oiding 
any propagation of the same”; but this extraordinary promise was ai<HH)mpa¬ 
nted by invectives against “unrestricted freedom,” against' Mu*, tone, of the 
teachings of the day, and the innovators w(‘r(* accused of reviving Mu* misera¬ 
ble long-exploded errors of So.ciiiiaus, deists, naturalists, and other sects, and 
spreading the same with much audaciousness and shameUvssness uiuhn* the- 
ridiculous name of “enlightenment” among the people. “To spr(*ad such 
errors either secretly or openly will in the case of jjastors a,nd t(*a,chers h<\ pun¬ 
ished by certain loss of position and, according to discivtion, hy still sev(‘r(‘r 
punishment; for there must be one rule for all, and t'lns till n()w has l)(*en the 
Christian religion in its three chief divisions, under which the Prussian mon¬ 
archy has till now prospered so well. Even from politic*,al motives tlu* king 
could not intend that through the untimely crolcluds of the (mligld(‘iu‘rs alter¬ 
ations should be allowed.” Individuals were then i'ei)t*ait(‘dly assunul of Iheir 
continued freedom of conscience; indeed, thanks to the “partiality of tin*, king 
in favour of freedom of consemnee,” those ministers whose inclination towards 
the new erroi's was matter of notoriety were still to continue in theii* otliee, 
provided that in the exercise of the same they adhered stiiictly to the, old dog¬ 
mas—that is to say, they were to preach doctrines with whi(*,h their conscience 
was in complete contradiction. A strict supervision of teatdiers and preach- 
ers, together with the rejection of all candidates wdio wei*(‘, professors of other 
principles would, it was hoped, effectually check the new do<’t rines. 

Few measures were ever taken which so completely failed ot‘ their purpose 
as this extraordinary edict. If it be always an iinfortuuatt* iH'ginning to d<\sire 
to support, by outward means aud police regulations, a (‘rood that- has reached 
a period of decadence, still more hopeless was the moral inllnence here*, owing 
to the example given by the zealous government. A court wluire a Uitz and 
a Bischoffwerder strove for pre-eminence was hardly fitt(*d to iutrodnc(* a new 
period of religious renascence; its belated pietism bore only too great, a re¬ 
semblance to the fruit of a nervous state, induced by R(*nsna,l ex(i(‘sses. 

And what an exposure was the edict in itself I ilow it lay oi)en to attack 
and to gibes! How obvious the retort—that with such means true piety could 
never be awakened, but the most that could bo effected would be to add a new 
evil to the general corruption, namely, the hypocrisy of Pharisaic formulas! 
The originators of these measures themselves could not- but feel their futility; 
and this only pushed them to further extremes. The arrogant security, the 
indifference to criticism and attack which Frederick II manifested throughout 
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his reigiij were Avantiiig in the councillors of his successor; eren in the very 
beginning, when discussion was raised in the press over the government, they 
exhibited a sensitiveness which boded ill for the continued freedom of discus¬ 
sion. 'Now the edict of censorship of December 19th, 1788, followed; this put 
an end to that freedom of the press which had actually sprung up in the later 
days of Frederick, more, it is true, in literary and religious than in political 
matters. 

With the usual glib excuse of misuse, always advanced in explanation of 
the suppression of the liberty of the press, the enforcement of the censorship 
was now re-introduced; it paid equal attention to current light literature and 
to the more important scientific utterances, and in no way fulfilled the pur¬ 
pose it proposed to itself: Frivolous and useless literature every'where found 
loopholes from which it escaped to permeate Prussia, and whilst bonds were 
laid on the free-spirited and beneficent discussion of public affairs, the years 
which follow^ed the edict were far from poor in productions of the foulest kind; 
to say nothing of t he criminal chicaneries which were everywhere perpetrated 
against the book and publishing trade. 


NBW ABUSES ADBEB TO THE OLB 

Whilst debate was thus put an end to, the sources of discontent were, of 
course, noti choked uj); on the contrary, they flowed through many pamphlets 
to wdiieh the charm of tln^ forbidden jissnrcd a wide circulation. In these, the 
carelcasuess and extravagance of the government were especially blamed; the 
hope of lighter taxes, so it was complained, remained unfulfilled, various 
financial operations liad been attempted without the right solution being 
found. On the other hand, in the coronation year there had been a useless 
increase of the nobility. Tlui warehouse still exercised the same oppressive 
monopoly as formerly. The increased tax on wheaten flour oppressed every¬ 
one; from one and the same piece of land was taken, quite shamelessly, a 
double tax. Similar complaints were entered against the evil effects of the 
fiscal system, the stjimp tax, and particularly the depressed condition of agri¬ 
culture. The most pressing demands in this direction were the abolition of 
the distribution of forage, and the provision of the cavalry from the public 
storehouses; the doing aw'ay with the compulsory furnishing of relays of 
horses, and the speedier payment of indemnification money. Protection 
against the arbitrary methods of officials; simplification of the agricultural and 
village police, so that the poor peasant should not fall from the hands of the 
officials of agriculture and justice into the hands of the merciless clerks of the 
board of works, dike inspectors, and gendarmes; the earnest continuation of 
the regulation of feudal tribute in order to stop wanton oppression; the 
lightening of the hunting restrictions—such and numerous similar demands 
surged towards publicity: the censor could scarcely check the forbidden dis¬ 
cussion, to say nothing of the discontent iteelf. 

We have already hinted how far even a strong and far-seeing rule like 
Frederick’s fell short of the goal it set before itself; one may, therefore, imag¬ 
ine how it must liave been with a weak rule such as this. For example, Fred¬ 
erick II laboured unceasingly to fix a limit to the oppression of the peasants; 
among other things he had already decreed in the seventies that the services to 
be required of those in a servile state should be decided by proper regulations 
of service and tribute books—a task which, when the great king died, was still 
unfinished. An ordinance of Frederick William 11 provided that the regi^ry 
of tributes should be continued only where there were disputes and litigation, 
so that one of the most beneficent provisions for the control of manorial 
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despotism was defeated. “ If we liad a village history, ” says an official of high 
position of that time, “we should see that compulsory labour had for years 
caused the greatest distress, that it was always rendered witii the greates re¬ 
pugnance by the peasants, and was the means of stifling all iin'cntioii and 
desire for improvement.” 

Examined more closely, it will be found that the rendin'ing of compulsory la¬ 
bour cost the villages immeasurably more than its equivalent in money; in many 
instances they were compelled to travel a mile oi* further, and slioiild tlie 
weather be unfavourable to its performance they had to return from a fruitless 
journey without receiving compensation. Compulsory labour made the peas¬ 
ants’ property of no value, and was of little use to those entitled to it, because 
it is inefficient by its very nature. Thus old abu.S€S remained in force, whilst 
new material for discontent was added to them. 


THE TRANSITION 


In foreign joolitics the period from 1786 to 1790 was a critical one. The old 
traditions of Prussian politics, particularly Frederick IPs, were still by no 
means obliterated, but they were no longer adhered to with the firmness and 
steadfastness of the great king; many personal and dynastic motives, notably 
in regard to Holland, carried great weight, and dissipated the power of the 
state in fruitless undertakings. Ideas which Frederick II had start( hI, but the 
complete realisation of whicli was a legacy to his successor—-for exampl(‘, the 
League of Princes (Furstenlmnd )—were neglected and died a slow death. In 
the cabinet, so long at least as Hertzberg retained a guiding hand, the anti- 
Austrian policy of Frederick IPs last years preponderated, and in fjufli seemed 
in the Eastern Question about to lead to a peculiarly bold course; bnl^ with the 
failure of this attempt a complete j’eaction set in. Tiie traditional Ihaissiau 
policy suddenly veered round towards an Austrian alliance, in which Austria 
and Russia had the main advantage; and so began the alternations of self-dis- 
trust which drove Prassia backwards and forwards })etween eastern and west¬ 
ern alliances, between opposition to the Eerolutioii and alliance with it, till 
they led to the final catastrophe—the destruction of the old Prussian mon¬ 
archy. 'VVe will examine the details of the most imj>ortaut monients of this 
time of transition, from the d .ath of Frederick II till the convention of 
Reichenbach (July, 1790). 

The confusion in Holland, which first gave occasion for Frederick Wil¬ 
liam 11’s government to make its ddbut in foreign poliejy, dates from th(»! time 
of Frederick II. The old quaxwel between the t wo elements, republi(‘.an and 
monarchical, which in the constitution of Holland existed, unreconciled, side 
by side, had, under the stadholdership of Williiuu V, who was married to 
Frederick William IPs sister, revived with fresh fom\ This reviv-al may be 
attributed partly to the wrong-headedness of the stadtxolchu’ himself, but.'also 
to the influence of the events of that day, more ])articularly to the effiecti pro¬ 
duced by the American War of Independence. Ho for years iu(li\idual prov¬ 
inces, powers, and classes had stood in opposition to each other. The bour¬ 
geois magistrates derived their support from some of the towns and provinces, 
whilst the house of Orange depended upon the nobility, the military, and a 
portion of the lower classes. European politics in general entered largely into 
these complications, the Orange party being traditionally allied with England, 
whilst their adversaries sought and found support from FraiK‘e. Hince the 
passionate action of Joseph II against the republic, the influence of France, 
who bore the expense of mediation and peace, had made a remarkable ad¬ 
vance, and the states-general seemed permanently bound to the interests of 
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France by a closer alliance, whilst at the same time and in a corresponding 
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selves ready to defend themselves to a man—even, in case of necessity, to burn 
the town; and from Overyssel and Holland, the anti-Orange x)rovinces, bands 
of volunteers came, ready to support the threatened towns. It is true the 
result proved that times were changed since the sixteenth c(uittiry ; in spite of 
boasts and threats both towns were occupied in {September, .178(h almost with¬ 
out resistance, whilst a large number of the discontented inhabitants sought 
shelter in the provinces which favoured republicanism. Isolated cases of 
excess on the part of the soldiers, and still more the eivigrants themselves, 
furnished a violent means of agitation against the Orange interest. Every¬ 
thing wore more and more the aspect of a civil war; the province of Holland 
deprived the stadholder of his post of captain-general, levicnl troops, and made 
preparations to defend the threatened cause of tlie rei>iiblicans or ^'patriots” 
at the point of the sword. 


FEBDERTCK. WILLIAM AND IIOLT-AND 

It was about this time that Frederick 'Williaiu ascended the throne. No 
doubt he was influenced, more strongly than Frederick 11, by pcnvsonal inter¬ 
est in the fate of his sister, a powerful, almost masculine personality, full of 
decision and ambition for rule, who did not fail to represent the situation to 
him in its darkest aspect; but in the main the king was determined to pursue 
the policy of his predecessor, and not to be drawn into a, WiU- whicli would di¬ 
vert Prussia’s attention from its interests in the east. Even th(‘. important 
consideration that France, although herself on the eve of a r(^^■olulion, S(‘cretly 
encouraged the revolutionists in the states of Holland and eherisluHl an under¬ 
standing with them could not alter the conviction in B<u‘liu that an interces¬ 
sion without any menace of armed interv(uition would suOUh^ TIk^ mission of 
Count Gortz, a diplomatisst who had formerly beem employed in the Bavarian 
Succession affair, and later at the Petersburg (‘.ourti (in tlm, a,utumn of 1786), 
had above all the intention to smooth the way foi* this pi^u-eeful result by mu¬ 
tual agreement. The plenipotentiary extraordinary arriv('<I indeed, at the 
critical moment, when the proceedings in llatteuaiui Elburg bad raised the fer¬ 
ment to itsheight, when Holland armed herself and nttiO'ed tlu^ threat of sepa¬ 
rating from the niiion; he first visited the Oraug(‘, eourti at loo in Gelderland, 
and there was instructed in the latest lu^ws by tlw princess o(' Orang(‘. 

Despite this, the line of moderate policy and of medhition chosmi by Fred¬ 
erick II was not yet abandoned in lierlin. A candid tittempt was made to 
smooth over the difficulties by an undei'standing with France, and the propo¬ 
sals which were made all bear the marks of moderation, Katluu’, tlu‘, (yndeav- 
our was unmistakable on the pai't of France t o regard the Btadhold(».r as bound 
to English interests and to push him entirely aside, and by favouring the anti- 
Orange movement to Mud the republic still more elosedy to the Fiviuh intor- 
^t. Frederick William II was still so far from contemplating an armed 
intervention that on the 19th of September h(!i wrote with his own baud to his 
ambassador: ‘‘The emperor would gladly see his rival enfeebled, if it cost 
him nothing, and awaits a favourable moment to attack him in a weak spot 
I cannot commence a war merely in the interests of the family of the stad¬ 
holder, and if I confined myself to mere demonstrations France and tlu^ oppo¬ 
sition would know how to rate them at their real worth, and 1 should only 
injure myself if I first made demonstrations and then did nothing.” lathe 
same way the king expressed himself two months later, interests,” he 

wote on the 26th of December, will not allow me in the xiresent state of 
tmngs to send arms to the support of the priuce,” It certainly did not escape 
him that the stadholder was partly to blame, and the obstinacy witli which the 
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court at Loo also waived aside all reasonable means of adjustment visibly 
annoyed the king. At the end of December lie commissioned his ambassador 
to persuade the prince and his wife to submit, and himself added to the de¬ 
spatches, ^^If the prince of Orange does not soon better his conduct, he will 
certainly break his neck.” 

The violent representations made by the princess would not have worked 
a change so easily in Frederick William^s mind, but for two events which 
happened in the mean-time and materially changed the situation. First, in 
January, 1748, the Prussian attempt at mediation in concurrence with France 
came to nothing ; Count Gdrtz left, and the party blazed hotter than ever. 
From preparations it had already come to violent measures on both sides and 
to a bloody affray between citizens and soldiers (May). Secondly, in this 
moment of violent excitement the princess undertook a possibly well-inten¬ 
tioned journey to the Hague (June), ostensibly for the purpose of personally 
interceding; she was stopped on the borders of Holland and compelled to re¬ 
turn. That which all former representations of the stadholder and his wife 
and the counsels of Gortz and Hertzberg had failed to do, the court of Orange 
now succeeded in obtaining by the behaviour, clumsy rather than intentionally 
offensive, of the citizen militia towards the princess. With extraordinary 
skill, this incident, insignificaiiit in itself, was exploited by the Orange party, 
and it was represented to the foreign courts as an injury and insult, though, 
in fact, such v/as neither intended nor given. 

British diplomacy, represented by the astute Harris (Lord Malmesbury), 
found this chance incident of use for its own purpose, and Frederick William, 
till now immovable, however impatiently urged, allowed himself to be swayed 
by a feeling which, though in itself not blameworthy, was politically unfortu¬ 
nate. His kingly and knightly honour seemed to him to demand that he 
should not forsake his offended sister. He repeatedly demanded satisfaction, 
and when it was refused him, a body of Prussian troops, under the command 
of the duke of Brunswick, assembled on th^ borders of Holland. The ^'patri¬ 
ots ” held to the fixed opinion that Prussia would not venture upon war, and 
they relied on the miserable and helpless policy of France; that support 
proved, in fact, just as worthless as their own military preparations were in¬ 
efficient—their fortresses, troops, and generals unfit for any serious purpose. 


THE INSITERECTIOIS- OF 1787 

On the 9th of September, 1787, the Prussian ambassador presentei to the 
states-general the ultimatum of the king: it received no satisfactory anWer, 
and four days later the Prussian troops, some twenty thousand strong, crossed 
the border near ITimegnen and Arnhem. France played the shameful part 
of first inciting the "patriots” to resistance and then deserting them; this sur¬ 
prise, the long abstention from war, and the natural unfitness of citizens and 
volunteer troops to cope with trained soldiers procured for the Prussian force 
an astonishingly cheap success. Gorkum fell without resistance. Utrecht 
was abandoned ; by the 20th of September the stadholder had returned to the 
Hague, and before the middle of October Amsterdam, too, was garrisoned by 
the Prussians, the whole insurrection being suppress^ with incredible speed 
and correspondingly slight bloodshed. 

The declaration of the king, that he had recourse to arms only on account 
of the offence to his sister, was faithfully adhered to throughout the war. 
With more generosity than is advantageous in politics, he renounced all claims 
to an indemnity for his war expenditures, and demanded neither political nor 
commercial advantages. Still, the advantage gained seemed commensurate 
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with the sacrifice which Prussia had made in the war. The reputation ol 
Prussia was increased, that of France lowered, and the way paved for a more 
friendly relation with England than that which had prevailed under Freder ck. 
In Germany, Prussia had won precedence of Austria through the league of 

Princes, and once more Prussia appeared 
as the arbiter of Europe, and the force of 
Prussian arms seemed invincible, The im¬ 
mediate result of the txlumphal procession 
was a closer alliance with Holland and 
England, which was ratified by the treaties 
of April and August, 1788. The hope of 
these alliances had been Hertzberg’s chief 
inducement for allowing himself to be 
drawn into the affairs of Holland, and we 
shall soon see what far-reaching combina¬ 
tions he built upon them. 

The result certainly showed that these 
new alliances were of little use to Prussia. 
They did not even compensate her for the 
pecuniary outlay caused by the campaign, 
to say nothing of the moral prejudice to 
which the cheap advantage of 1787 led. 
In the republic of Holland no faithful 
ally was acqtuired; there the experiences 
of 1787 were the germ of an anti-Orange 
revolution. It was under' the impressions 
left by an armed restoration, deeds of vio¬ 
lence and revenge, that was fostered the 
spirit which seven years later won an easy 
victory for the Eevolntion. Prussia itself, 
through this bloodless victory over the Hutch 
“patriots,” was lulled into too dangerous a 
sense of security. Instead of learning the 
faults of the existing military organisation, 
the triumphal procession in Holland sooth¬ 
ed generals and army into that 8elf^9uffi- 
cieucy which later proved so disastrous. 
For not only was the sense of their own in¬ 
vincibility increased by it, bixt the con¬ 
tempt for all civil and revolutionary move¬ 
ments was also fed by it. The revolution of 1789 was later compared in 
men’s minds with the Hutch “patriots” of 1787, and in 1792 they invaded 
France with the impressions which the easily victorious march from Arnhem 
to Amsterdam had left upon their minds, ^ 
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PRUSSIA. AKD AUSTRIA LEAGUED AGAINST FRANCE (1791 A.D.) 

Prussia was, in her foreign policy, peculiarly inimical to Joseph II, Be¬ 
sides supporting the Hutch insurgents, she instigated the Hungarians to rebel¬ 
lion and even concluded an alliance with Turkey, which compelled Joseph’s 
successor, the emperor Leopold, by the Peace of Szistowa (1791), to restore 
Belgrade to the Porte. The revolt of the people of Lidge (1789) against their 
bishop, Constantine Francis, also gave Prussia an opportunity to throw a gar¬ 
rison into that city under pretext of aiding the really oppressed citizens, hut 
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in reality on account of the inclination of the bishop to favour Austria. 
When, not long after this, Prussia united with Austria against France, the 
rest|)ration of the bishop was quietly tolerated. 

A conference took place at Pillnitz in Saxony, in 1791, between the empe¬ 
ror Leopold and King Frederick William, at which the count d’Artois, the 
youngest brother of Louis XVI, was present and a league was formed against 
the Bevolution. The old ministers strongly opposed it In Prussia, Hertzberg 
drew upon himself* the displeasure of his sovereign by zealously advising a 
union with Prance against Austria. In Austria, Kaunitz recommended peace, 
and said that were he allowed to act he would defeat the impetuous French 
by his patience ; that, instead of attacking France, he would calmly watch 
the event and allow her, like a volcano, to bring destruction upon herself. 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, field-marshal of Prussia, was equally opposed to war. 
His fame as the greatest general of his time had been too easily gained, more 
by his manoeuvres than by his victories, not to induce a fear on his side of 
being as easily deprived of it in a fresh war; but the proposal of the revolu¬ 
tionary party in France, within whose minds the memory of Bosshach was 
still fresh, mistrustful of French skill, to nominate him generaliisimo of the 
troops of the republic, conspired with the incessant entreaties of the 6migr6s 
to reanimate his courage; and he finally declared that, followed by the famous 
troops of the great Frederick, he would put a speedy termination to the French 
Bevolution. 

Leopold II was, as brother to Marie Antoinette, greatly embittered against 
the French. The disinclination of the Austrians to the reforms of Joseph II 
appears to have chiefly confirmed him in the conviction of finding a sure sup¬ 
port in the old system. He consequently strictly prohibited the slightest inno¬ 
vation and placed a power hitherto unknown in the hands of the police, more 
particularly in those of its secret functionaries, who listened to every word 
and consigned the suspected to the oblivion of a dungeon. This mute terror¬ 
ism found many a victim. This system was, on the death of Leopold H in 
1792, publicly abolished by his son and successor, Francis H, but was ere long 
again carried on in secret. 

Catherine II, with the view of seizing the rest of Poland, employed every 
art in order to instigate Austria and Prussia to a war with France, and by 
these means fully to occupy them in the west. The Prussian kiuig, although 
aware of her projects, deemed the French an easy conquest, and tiaought that 
in case of necessity his armies could without dtfiflculty be thrown into Poland. 
He meanwhile secured the popular feeling in Poland in his favour by conclud¬ 
ing (1790) an alliance with Stanislaus and giving his consent to the im¬ 
proved constitution established in Poland, 1791. Hertzberg had even coun¬ 
selled an alliance with France and Poland; the latter was to be bribed with a 
promise of the annexation of Galicia, against Austria and Bussia; this plan 
was however merely whispered about for the purpose of blinding the Poles 
and of alarming Bussia. 


FBEDINAND OF BEUNSWIOK INVADES FEANOE (1792 

The bursting storm was anticipated on the part of the French by a declara¬ 
tion of war, 179^2, and whilst Austria still remained behind for the purpose o^ 
watching Bussia, Poland, and Turkey, and the unwieldy empire was engaged, 
in raising troops, Ferdinand of Brunswick had already led the Pru^ans 
across the Bhine. He was joined by the ^migr^ under Cond^, whose army 
consisted almost entirely of officers. The weU-known manifesto, published 
by the duke of Brunswick on his entrance into France, in which he declared 
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Ma intention to level Paris with the ground should the French refuse to sub¬ 
mit to the authority of their sovereign, was composed by Eenfner, the coun¬ 
sellor of the embassy at Berlin/ The emperor and Frederick William, |)er- 
suaded that fear would reduce the French to ob*edience, had approved of this 
manifesto, which was, on the contrary, disapproved of by the duke of Bruns¬ 
wick, on account of its barbarity and its ill-accordance with the rules of war. 
He did not, however, withdraw his signature on its publication. The effect 
of this manifesto was that the French, instead of being struck with terror, 
were maddened with rage, deposed their king, proclaimed a republic, and flew 
to arms in order to defend their cities against the barbarians threatening them 
with destruction. The national pride of the troops hastily levied and sent 
against the invaders, effected wonders. 

The delusion of the Prussians was so complete that Bischofswerder said to 
the officers, “Do not purchase too many horses, the affair will soon be over^^; 
and the duke of Brunswick remarked, “Gentlemen, not too much baggage, 
this is merely a military trip.” The Prussians, it is true, wondered that the 
inhabitants did not, as the 6migr6s had alleged they would, crowd to meet 
and greet them as their saviours and liberators, but at first they met with no 
opposition. 

Ferdinand of Brunswick became the dupe of Dmnonriez, as he had for¬ 
merly been that of the 6migr4s. In the hope of a counter-revolution in Paris, 
he procrastinated his advance and lost his most valuable time in the siege of 
fortresses. [Longwy and Verdun were besieged and taken.Ferdinand, not¬ 
withstanding this success, still delayed his advance in the hope of gaining over 
the wily French commander and of thus securing beforehand his triumph in a 
contest in which his ancient fame might otherwise be at stake. The impatient 
king, who had accompanied the army, spurred him on, but was, owing to his 
ignorance of military matters, again pacified by the reasons alleged by the 
cautious duke. Dnmouriez, consequently, gained time to collect considerable 
reinforcements and to unite his forces with those under Kellermann of Alsace. 

The two armies came within sight of each other at Valmy; the king gave 
orders for battle, and the Prussians were in the act of advancing against the 
heights occupied by Kellermann, when the duke suddenly gave orders to halt 
and drew off the troops under a loud vivat from the French, who beheld this 
movement with astonishment. The king was at first greatly enraged, but was 
afterwards persuaded by the duke of the prudence of this extraordinary step. 
Negotiations were now carried on with increased spirit. Dumouriez, who, 
like Kaunitz, said that the* French, if left to themselves, would inevitably fall 
a prey to intestine dissensions, also contrived to accustom the king to the 
idea of a future alliance with France. The result of these intrigues was an 
armistice and the retreat of the Prussian army, a retreat which dysentery, 
bad weather, and bad roads rendered extremely destructive. 


rXENCH IDEAS IN GERMAN SOIL 

The people in Germany too little understood the real motives and object 
of the French Eevolntion, and were too soon provoked by the predatory 
iuoursions of the French troops, to be infected with revolutionary principles. 
These merely fermented among the literati; the utopian idea of universal fra¬ 
ternity was spread by freemasonry; numbers at first cherished a hope that 
the Eevolntion would preserve a pure moral character, and were not a little 
astoni^ed on beholding Hie monstrous crimes to which it gave birth. Others 


[1 For other opinions as to the anlhorHiip of the manifesto, see volume xii, p. 278.] 
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merely rejoiced at tlie fall of the old and insupportable system, and numerous 
anonymous pamphlets in this spirit appeared in the RheniSti provinces. Eichte, 
the philosopher, also published an anonymous work in favour of the Revolu¬ 
tion." Others again, as, for instance, Reichard, Girtanner, Schiraeh, and 
Hoffmann, set themselves up as informers, and denounced every liberal-minded 
man to the princes as a dangerous Jacobin. A search was made for Crypto- 
Jacobins, and every honest man was exposed to the calumny of the servile 
newspaper editors. Erench republicanism was denounced as criminal, not¬ 
withstanding the favour in which the French language and French ideas were 
held at all the courts of Germany. Liberal opinions were denounced as crimi¬ 
nal, notwithstanding the example first set by the courts in ridiculing religion, 
in mocking all that was venerable and sacred. E'er was this reaction by any 
means occasioned by a burst of German patriotism against the tyranny of 
France, for the Treaty of B^le speedily reconciled the self-same newspaper 
editors vrith France. It was mere servility; and the hatred which, it may 
easily be conceived, was naturally excited against the French as a nation, was 
vented in this mode upon the patient Germans, who were, unfortunately, ever 
doomed, whenever their neighbours were visited with some political chronic 
convulsion, to taste the bitter remedy. But few of the writers of the day 
took an historical view of the Revolution, and weighed its irremediable re¬ 
sults in regard to Germany, besides Gontz, Rehberg, and the baron von Gagern, 
who published an AMresB to hU Countrymen, in which he started the painful 
question, “Why are we Germans disunited ?" Most of the contending opin¬ 
ions of the learned were, however, equally erroneous. It was as little pos¬ 
sible to preserve the Revolution from blood and immorality, and to extend 
the boon of liberty to the whole world, as it was to suppress ft by force, and, 
as far as Germany was concerned, her affairs were too complicated and her 
interests too scattered for any attempt of the kind to succeed. A Doctor 
Faust, at Biickeburg, sent a learned treatise upon the origin of trousers to the 
national convention at Paris, by which sans-culottimn had been introduced—an 
incident alone suflBicient to show the state of feeling in Germany at thait time. 

The revolutionary principles of France merely infected the people in those 
parts 0f Germany where'their sufferings had ever been the greatest: as, for 
instance, in Saxony, where the peasantry, oppressed by the game-laws and the 
rights of the nobility, rose, after a dry summer, by which their misery had 
been greatly increased, to the number of eighteen thousand, and sent one of 
their class to lay their complaints before the elector (3 790). The n^ortunate 
messenger was instantly consigned to a mad-house, where ho remained until 
1809, and the peasantry were dispersed by the military. A similar revolt of 
the peasantry against the tyrannical nuns of Wormelen, in Westphalia, merely 
deserves mention as being characteristic of the times. A revolt of the peas¬ 
antry, of equal unimportance, also took place in Biickeburg, on account of the 
expulsion of three revolutionary priests, Froriep, Meyer, and Rauschenbnsch. 
In Breslau, a great riot, which was put down by means of artillery, was occa¬ 
sioned by the expulsion of a tailor’s apprentice (1793). It may be recorded 
as a matter of curiosity that, during the blood-stained year of 1793, the petty 
prince of Bchwarzbnrg-Budolstadt held, as though in a time of peace, a mag¬ 
nificent tournament, and the f0tes customary on such an occasion. 

POIAND AND THE POWEES 

The object of the Prussian king was either to extend Ins conquests w©^- 
wards or, at all events, to prevent the advance of Austria- The wax wi^ 
France claimed his utmost afention, amd, in order to gua^ his rear, he again 
attempted to convert Poland into a bulwark against Russia. 
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His ambassador, Lucchesim, drove Stackelberg, the Russian envoy, out of 
Warsaw, and promised mountains of gold to the Poles, who dissolved the per¬ 
petual council associated by Russia with the sovereign; freed themselves from 
the Russian guarantee; aided by Prussia, compelled the Russian troops to 
evacuate the country; devised a constitution, which they laid before the cabi¬ 
nets of London and Berlin; concluded an offensive and defensive alliance with 
Prussia on the 29th of March, 1790, and, on the 3rd of May, 1791, carried into 
effect the new constitution ratified by England and Prussia, and approved of by 
the emperor Leopold. During the conference held at Pillnitz, the indivisibil¬ 
ity of Poland was expressly mentioned. The constitution was monarchical. 
Poland was, for the future, to be a hereditary instead of an elective monarchy, 
and, on the death of Poniatowski, the crown was to fall to Saxony. The 
modification of the peasants’ dues and the power conceded to the serf of mak¬ 
ing a private agreement with his lord also gave the monarchy a support 
against the aristocracy. 

Catherine of Russia, however, no sooner beheld Prussia and Austria engaged 
in a war with Prance, than she commenced her operations against Poland, de¬ 
clared the new Polish constitution French and Jacobinical, notwithstanding 
its abolition of the Uberim veto and its extension of the prerogatives of the 
crown, and, taking advantage of the king's absence from Prussia, speedily re¬ 
gained possession of the country. What was Frederick William’s policy in 
this dilemma*? He was strongly advised to make peace with Prance, to throw 
himself at the head of the whole of his forces into Poland, and to set a limit 
to the insolence of the autocrat; but he feared, should he abandon the Rhine, 
the extension of the power of Austria in that quarter; and, calculating that 
Catherine, in order to retain his friendship, would cede to him a portion of 
her booty, unhesitatingly broke the faith he had just plighted with the Poles, 
suddenly took up Catherine’s tone, declared Jacobinical the constitution he 
had so lately ratified, and despatched a force under Mollendorf into Poland in 
order to secure possession of his stipulated prey. By the second partition of 
Poland, which took place as rapidly, as violently, and, on account of the assur¬ 
ances of the Prussian monarch, far more unexpectedly than the first, Russia 
received the whole of Lithuania, Podolia, and the Ukraine, and Prussia ob¬ 
tained Thorn and Dantzic, besides southern Prussia (Posen and Kalish). 
Austria, at that time fully occupied with France, had no participation in this 
robbery, which was, as it were, committed behind her hack. 


'rHE EIEST COALITION AGrAINST FRANCE (1793 A.D.) 

The sovereigns of Europe prepared for war, and (1793) formed the first 
great coalition, at whose head stood England, intent upon the destruction of 
the French navy. The English, aided by a large portion of the French i>opu- 
lation, devoted to the ancient monarchy, attacked France by sea, and made a 
simultaneous descent on the northern and southern coasts. The Spanish and 
Portuguese troops crossed the Pyrenees; the Italian princes invaded the Alpine 
boundaiy; Austria, Prussia, Holland, and the German Empire threatened the 
Rhenish frontier, whilst Sweden and Russia stood frowning in the back¬ 
ground. The whole of Christian Europe took up arms agaiust France, and 
enormous armies hovered, like vultures, around their prey. 

Mainz was, during the first six months of this year, besieged by the main 
body of the Prussian army under the command of Ferdinand, duke of Bruns¬ 
wick. The Austrians, when on their way past Mainz to Valenciennes with a 
quantity of heavy artillery destined for the reduction of the latter place 
(which they afterwards compelled to do homage to the emperor), refusing the 
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request of the king of Prussia for its use enpmsant for the reduction of Mainz, 
greatly displeased that monarch, who clearly perceived the common intention 
of Eu ;laud and Austria to conquer the north of France to the exclusion of 
Prussia, and consequently revenged himself by privately partitioning Poland 
with Biissia, and refusing his assistance to General Wurmser in the Yosges 
country. The dissensions between the allies again rendered their successes 
null. The Pruasians, after the captu^'C of Mainz (1793), advanced and beat 
the fresh masses led against them by Moreau at Pinnasens; but Frederick 
William, disgusted with Austria and secretly far from disinclined to peace 
with France, (iiiitted the army (which he maintained in the field, merely from 
motives of honour, but allowed to remahi iu a state of inactivity) in order to 
visit his newly acHiuircd torintory in Poland. 

The duke of Brunswick, who liad received no orders to retreat, was com¬ 
pelled, hon f/rc mat f/r6, to hazard another engagement with the French, who 
rushed to the attack. He was once more victorious, at Kaiserslautern, over 
Hoche, whose untrained masses were unable to withstand the superior disci¬ 
pline of the Jh’ussiau tiroops. Wurmser took advantage of the moment when 
success seemed to restoi’C the good humour of the allies to coalesce with the 
Prussians, dragging tiic unwilling Bavarians iu his train. This junciion, 
however, had merely the effect of discdosing the jealousy rankling on every 
side. The greatest military blundei's were committed, and each blamed the 
other. Landau ought to and might Inu'C been rescued from the French, but 
this step was procrastinated until the convention had charged generals Hoche 
and Pichegru, '^Laiiduu or death. These two generals brought a fresh and 
numerous army into the fudd, and, iu the very first engagements, at Worth 
and Frbschw(ul<u‘, the Bavaidaus I’rai away and the Austrians and Prussians 
were signally defeated. The retreat of Wurmser, in high displeasure, across 
the Rhine afforded a welcome pretext to the duke of Brunswick to follow his 
example and even to resign the command of the army to Mollendorf. Iu this 
shameful manner was the left bank of the ffchiue lost to Germany. 

The disasters suffered by the A\istrians seem at that time to have flattered 
the ambition of the Prussians, for Mollendorf suddenly recrossed the Rhine and 
gained an advantage at Kaiserslatitern, but was, in .July, 1794, again repulsed 
at Trippstadt, iiotwithslandiiig which lie once more crossed the Rhine in Sep¬ 
tember, and a battle was won by the prince von Hohculohe-Ingelfiugen at 
Fischbach, but, on the coalition of Jourdan with Hoche, who had until then 
singly oppos<Ml him, Mollendorf again, and for the last time, retreated across 
the Rhino. The whole of the left bank of the Rhine, Luxemburg and Mainz 
alone exctq>t(Hl, was now in the hands of the E’rench. Resins, the Hessian 
general, abandoned the Rheinfels with the whole garrison, without striking 
a blow in its defence. He was, in reward, condemned to perpetual imprison¬ 
ment. Jonrdan converted the fortress into a ruined heap. All the fortifi¬ 
cations on the Rhine were yielded for the sake of saving Mannheim from 
bombardment. 


THE THIKI) PARTITION OF POLAND (1705 A.D.) 

Frederick William^s advisers, who imagined the violation of every prin¬ 
ciple of justice and truth to be an indubitable proof of instinctive and consum¬ 
mate prudence, unwittingly played a high and hazardous game. Their diplo¬ 
matic absurdity, which weighed the fate of nations against a dinner, found a 
confusion of all the solid principles on which states rest as stimulating as the 
piquant ragouts of the great tide. Lucchesini, with his almost intolerable airs 
of sapience, as artfully veiled his incapacity in the cabinet as Ferdinand of 
Brunswick did his in the field, aud to this may be ascribed the measures which 
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but momentarily and seemingly aggrandised Prussia and prepared her deeper 
fall. Each petty advantage gained by Prussia but served to raise against her 
some powerful foe, and finally, when placed by her policy at einnit i with 
every sovereign of Europe, she was induced to trust to the shallow frieiidsliip 
of the French Republic. 

The Poles, taken unawares by the second partition of their country, speed¬ 
ily recovered from their surprise and collected all their strength for an ener¬ 
getic opposition. Kosciuszko, who had, together with La Fayette, fought in 
North .America in the cause of liberty, armed Iiis country men with scythes, 
put every Russian who fell into his hands to death, and attempted the restora¬ 
tion of ancient Poland. How' easily might not Prussia, backed by the enthu¬ 
siasm of the patriotic Poles, have repelled the Russian cqlossus, already tlireat- 
cning Europe! But the Berlin diplomatists hail yet to learn the homely truth 
that “ honesty is the best policy. ” They aided in the aggrandisement, of Russia, 
and drew down a nation’s curse upon their heads for the sake of an addition 
to the territory of Prussia, the maintenance of which cost more than its 
revenue. 

The king led his troops in person into Poland, a.n(i in rTune, 1794, defeated 
Kosciuszko’s scythemen at Szczekodny, bxit met with such stjxamous opposi¬ 
tion in his attack upon Warsaw as to be compelled to retire in September. 
On the retreat of the Prussian troops, the Russians, who had purposely 
awaited their departure in order to secure the triumph for th(uas(dves, invaded 
the country in great force under their bold general, Suvarov, who defeated 
Kosciuszko, took him prisoner, and besieged Warsaw, whidi he carried by 
storm. On this occasion, termed by Reichard “a pca(!efnl and nnu*ciful entry 
of the clement victor,” eighteen thousand of the iniiabitaiuls of (U'cry age and 
sex were cruelly put to the sword. The result of this success w^as the third 
partition or utter anuihilation of Poland, Russia look imssession of the 
whole of Lithuania and Volhynia, as far as the Biemen and th(!! Bog; Prussia, 
of the whole country west of the Riemen, including Waimw; Austria, of the 
whole country south of the Bug (1795). An army of German ollicials, who 
earned for themselves not the best of reputetions, settled in the Prussian 
division. They were ignorant of the language of the country, and enriched 
themselves by tyranny and oppression. Von Treibenfeld, the counsellor to 
the forest-board, one of Bischofswerder’s friends, bestowed a number of con¬ 
fiscated lauds upon his adherents.^ 


NEGOTIATIONS LEADING UP TO THE TREATY OP bAi.IS 

Both at Berlin and Vienna there had long been a desire to get rid of the 
burden of the French war. The Austrian Thugnt refused to listen to any of 
Pitt’s offers,-Hangwitz and Lucchesiui were out of humour with the British 
^binet, and Mollendorf suggested negotiations with the French Itepublic; at 
first, indeed, Frederick William 11 would not hear of negotiations with the 
regicides, and rejected the idea of concluding a separate peace without refer¬ 
ence to his allies as ^sloyal: but as early as July, 1794, Mollendorf, who 
conamanded the Prussian army on the Rhine, had begun to ireat for peace 
with Barthdlemy, the French envoy in Switzerland.^ 

France had another agent in Switzerland, the Alsatian Bachcr, who had 
b^n born in the year 1748 at Tbann, had spent his youth in Berlin, and been 
through hm training as an officer. Hence originated his enthusiasm for Fred¬ 
erick the Great, and his acquaintance with Prince Henry and many other emi¬ 
nent men yho were destined later to be of such use to him. From 1777 until 
the arrival of Barthelemy, he had been an envoy in Switzerland, and in 1793 had 
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been given the post of first secretary and interpreter of the republic in BMe, 
with instructions to guard the neutrality of Switzerland, to watch the move- 
menl 3 of hostile armies, to supi^ly the French generals with news, and to main¬ 
tain'an active correspondence with the secret agents who served the republic 
in Germany. Through this Bacher the committee of public safely received 
the most unvarnished disclosures concerning the internal proceedings of the 
coalition, and the constant friction of its Polish with its French policy; also 
concerning the conflict between the peaceable attitude of the Prussian minis¬ 
ters in general and the warlike attitude of King Fred¬ 
erick William ; and concerning the impossibility, which 
was growing clearer and clearer, of Frederick William’s 
avoiding the conclusion of a peace which would deliver 
him from unbearable pressure on two sides. [ J\ 

It was to this Bacher that Mollendorf, who Jiad 
been field-marshal for seven years, dared, J ^ 

with unexampled presumption, to make 
behind the back of his king proposals for ' ^ , jf ' 

peace. This will show, in an example of ' 'i-, '. , 

astounding significance, what a Prussian 
general at that time dared to consider per- ^ 

missible when relying on the undisguised 

opposition of the army to the war. It is • ' 

known by what construction of the Treaty 

of the Hague Mollendorf succeeded in es- 

tablishing the exemption of the Prussian 

army from those services as JAmdHkneclde c, 

to the English, for which the English be- —^ 
lievedithey had purchased them. Heal- ’ 

lowed ithe secret engagemenii with France '' 

to follow ui)on the breach with England 
herein involved, and consciously involved. 

At his order a wine merchant from Kreuz- 

nach, one Bchmerz by name, visited Bar- ' [ 0 " if 1 J 

thdlemyattheendof July, 1794, in Ba- __ 






den, and Bacher at the end of August 
iu Bdle, to let Barthdlemy know by 
letter, and Bacher by word of mouth, 
that “the Prussians’^ were ready to 
enter upon peace negotiations with 
France as soon as they could reckon 




;^br 

Ifc" 

1!^ 


C C 

Thk Woodkn Towtck, Mainz 


on France’s complaisance. Ochs, the 

burgomaster of Bdle, had taken part in the conference, and from that time he 
assumed the rdle of a go-between. As early as the 16th of September, 1794, 
Bacher was able to convey to Paris the news that “ Field-Marshal MoUendon 
has just sent me his confidential agent, who informs me that in a council of 
‘ .war the Austrians determined to throw themselves into Treves on the I® 
Vend^miaire (September 22nd) in order to reconquer this place by a vig- 
'orous onslaught. The Prussian generals were invited co-operate in tbm 
T^p.dertaking. They were not able entirely to refuse the invitation: but their 
envoy was instructed to request me to inform General Michaud, commander- 
in-chief of the Ehiue army, that the rdle of the Prussians would be confined 
to observation only. According to the view of the Prussians the attack on 
Treves would be .a complete failure, while the French are strong enough to 
occupy the most important posts which they have to defend. 80 far as the 
Prussians are concerned they would not stir: this could be reckoned upon; 
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but they hope that they will uot be forced to take up arms—the Prussians 
will only fight in order to defend themselves if they are attacked/' The 
brilliant part taken by the Prussian corps of Prince ITchoulohe on the 20th 
of September in the victorious battle of Kaiserslautern was entirely opposed 
to the nrogramme of Mbllendorf. 

The dissension hitherto reigning between the king and his whole entourage 
ceased in October. England and Austria vied with tv<uih other in justifying 
the predictions of the peace pai’ty at court. On behalf of England Lord 
Malmesbury declared, on the 11th of October, that the subsidies due would 
uot be paid; on behalf of Austria Prince Beuss declared that the auxiliary 
corps of twenty thousand men, demanded by the king for the war in Poland, 
would not be formed. It was impossible to oppose with any self-delusion the 
language of facts like these. On the 16th of October i^i‘ederick William gave 
orders to Field-Marshal Molleudorf to lead the army back to Prussia, espe¬ 
cially the twenty thousand men who, in virtue of tln^ treaty of alliance in 
February, 1792, were stationed on the Ehiin^. At the same time the Euglii^ 
were informed of the subsidy treaty; and with the departure of Molleudorf to 
the right bank of the Rhine was completed the 'withdrawal of Prussia from the 
war./ 

The JSmjnre and the .Peace Megotlations 

Henceforward Prussia considered her task to be the preservation of her 
own individuality and her union with the estates of the empire, many of which 
had already turned their thoughts to peace with France, fn tiie electoral (U/b 
lege Charles Theodore of the Palatinate and Bavaria was (^specially in favour 
of peace, and the elector of Mainz, Frederick Charles Joseph von Erthal, in 
collusion with Molleudorf, was also working for ItJ 

The smooth-tongued Karl von Balberg, coadjutor of Mainz, who had al¬ 
ways hitherto given expression to his faithful adherence to the supreme head 
of the empire in the most touching words—he b<‘ing prim*.e primate of the 
German Empire, a French duke, creature and tool of tlu^ French emperor— 
was one of the first to urge the elector of Maiuz, the eir-ojfino arch-chancellor 
of the empire, to deal the most decisive of blows to Otumian patriotism. The 
Prussian miiiistei's, Hardenberg, Schulenbiu'g, Albini, t he chancellor of Mainz, 
and Molleudorf, supported him. The senile and characterless elector of Mainz 
succumbed to the influence of these five meii.t/ 

In spite, therefore, of the opposition of Austria and of Hanover, the diet 
of Batisbon agreed to the opening of peace negotiations, and the imperial de¬ 
cree to that effect was passed with unwonted promptitude on the 22nd of De¬ 
cember. Already in January, 1794, Hesse-Cassel had made offers of peace to 
France, and Hesse-Darmstadt, Zweibriicken, Leiningen, and ffh‘(wes hoped to 
obtain peace with France through Prussia. The conquest of Holland by 
Picbegru had opened to the French a door through which they juight invade 
lower Germany, and strengthened the desire for peace in Berlin. 


The Attitude of Truma 

On the 4th of December, 1794, Merlin (of Douai) made a speech in the 
convention, in wnich he said of Prussia that it was tmdoubtedly the only one 
of all the states that in its own interest must hail with delight the erection of 
a great republic on the ruins of a monarchy, which through “the shameful 
treaty” of 1766 had exercised such a powerful check on the perfidious house 
of Austria; doubtless Prussia would soon see that in order to counteract the 
voracious ambition of Russia it could find a sound balance only “ in a lasting 
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peace with Prance, and in a close alliance with the northern powers which 
are her neighbours.” Concerning the attitude to be adopted towards the 
Stahls which were inclined towards peace, he said: While tlie French nation 
with triumphant and withal gcfieroiis hand draws the boundaries within which 
it is her pleasure to be confined, she will reject no offers that are compatible 
with her interests and her dignity, with her tranquillity and with her security. 
Such is her policy, which rejoices in its nakedness. She will treat with her 
enemies, even as she' has fought with them before the eyes of the world, which 
is witness of her just intentions m it has been made witness of her victories. 
To sum iq) all in a word: at the point where the French nation shall find war 
no longer necessary to avenge insults to her dignity, or to protect herself from 
fresh aggressions dictated by cunning, there alone will she impose bounds on 
her victorious career, there alone will she enjoin peace.” 

The language of this declaration was inflated, but it was unequivocal, and 
consistent with the power which France undeniably possessed. The invitation 
to Prussia was perfectly comprehensible. But so was the announcement that 
no sacrifice of possessions was to be expected from a power which no one could 
restrain—to put it roundly, that to secure peace there was no other way than 
to make a voluntary renunciation of claims to new victories and acquisi¬ 
tions. 

And so if Prussia determined to makei)eace with this power, the main and 
essential question was simx)ly-“What was to be done if, instead of relinquishing 
the German territ ory on the left of the Bhine, which was now occupied by her 
troops, France decided to cling to it? But it wiis on this very question that 
the Prussian ministry was silent when on the 8th of December it drew up in¬ 
structions with whicii Major-General Count G51tz, the former ambassador in 
Paris, was to proceed to the opening of peace negotiations. Only when these 
were settled did the cabinet minister Von Alvenslebeu introduce this question 
for debate (on the 9th of December), when he proposed to embrace two con¬ 
ditions as an offset to the unavoidable consent to this unavoidable demand of 
France: (1) a guarantee of the Polish territory in occupation, and (2) indem¬ 
nity for the Prussian territory on the left side of the Bhine by removal of the 
spiritual bishoprics. The reply of the minister Count Finckenstein to this 
was, “Such a course would be certain to infuriate the king, possibly to such 
an extent that he would refuse to hear any more of the embassy of Count 
Goltz.” And this objection had its effect, as it was bound to have. The 
whole document of the 8th of December was apparently intended less for 
Count Goltz than for tlie king himself, whose approbation of the whole thing, 
inasmuch as it conflicted immeasurably with his personal inclination, could 
be won only if at least at the beginning he rested in the belief that he could 
have peace not only without sacrifice but even with u great increase of honour 
and reputation. 

Before Goltz arrived at B^le, news had been received by the ministry 
through Harnier, secretary at the embassy, that the committee of public 
safety wished to have an immediate explanation of the king’s intentions, and 
had determined that these should reach Paris through Harnier himself. The 
18th of December, the day of his arrival in Berlin, had not passed when he 
was already provided with instructions for Paris; he reached Paris on the 6th 
of January, 1795, and at the very first conferences in the committee their 
majority confronted him with an unwavering demand; this was for the whole 
territory left of the Bhine together with Mainz. 

Any excitement, however, that might have been raised in Berlin by this 
demand would have been suppressed by the overwhelming news of the con¬ 
quest of Holland by General Ifichegru. The ruction was at once illustrated. 

On the 30th of January, the ambassador Boissy d’Anglas informed the as- 
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sembly of the peaceable intentions of the committee of public safety, and gave 
still sharper expression to the programme developed by Merlin on the 4th of 
December, in these words: “Our previous dangers, the necessity for imIcing 
it impossible for them to recur, the duty which wo foci to compeuBale oun fel¬ 
low citizens for their sacrifice, our honest wish to make the peace solid and 
permanent—all this compels us to extend our frontiers, to compose them of 
great rivers, mountains, and the ocean, in order thus to protect ourselves from 
the beginning and for a long succession of centuries against every aggression 
and every attack.^’ ^ . 

Language of this kind could surprise nobody; as a matter of fact it contained 
nothing new and the increased sharpness of emphasis with which what had long 

l^re reiterated rrai easily explained in view of the triumph in 
Holland. Nevertheless the Prussian ministers were quite clear as to the sac¬ 
rifice which must be made if they were not prepared to abandon peace, which 
Prussia was simply neither in a position to do without nor to impose. Only 
in their attitude towards the kiug was any change to lie observed in them, in¬ 
asmuch as the catastrophe in Holland justified them in exhibiting a frankness 
which had not been timely on the 8th of December. Determined at bottom to 
sacrifice the Bhine territory, they now sought only the most gentle means of 
winning the king to their side, and of saving as much of the honour of the 
state as yet remained to be saved. Before the end of January two points 
were agreed upon at Potsdam: first of all, the negotiations were not to be 
broken off on account of the Bhine territory; and secondly, there was to lie no 
surrender before the general peace, and even then only at the price of indem¬ 
nity. 


THE TREATY OE bIlE (1795 A.D.) 

Bfile was selected as the place for the negotiations; here Goltz come on the 
28th of December and Barth^lemy on the 12th of January. The negotiations 
were first officially opened on the 22nd of January; they sufiored unexpected 
interruption owing to the illness of Count Goltz, who died on the Gth of Feb¬ 
ruary: his place was taken by Harnier, who carried on tlu^ (‘inference. On 
the 15th of February a despatch from the king was handed to Harnier, in 
which he was requested to demand of Barth61emy a proposal for a draft 
treaty, which he was to follow up at once with a counter draft in case the 
earlier one should be unacceptable. He did not conceal his afitouiahineut oyer 
the contradiction which was involved by the committee of public safety’s giv¬ 
ing him assurances for the authority of the king under tlu^- solemn assertion of 
its good will, assurances which it could not fulfil without losing its own au¬ 
thority ; but this is what would happen if, by assigning a portion of his prov¬ 
inces, he were to afford the precedent for mutilating the territory of the 
empire. The Prussian territory on the left bank of the Bhine could have no 
value for France unless France extended its frontiers altogether to the Bhine. 
But as this general question could be decided only ati the geiuu'al peace, so the 
decision concerning the special question of the Prussian territory must remain 
also undecided for the present. To this wish, which was (mrphasised very 
loudly on the side of the Prussians, the committee of public safety aceeded, 
attempting to solve the difficulty in a draft treaty received by BaiiHBdemy on 
the 11th of March, and constructed as follows: “Article 0. The French re¬ 
public will continue to occupy the territories of Mora, Cleves, and Gelderlaiid 
on the left bank of the Bhine, and these territories will ultimately share the 
lot of the other states of the empire on the left bank of the Bhine, at the con¬ 
clusion of a general peace between the French Bepublic and the rest of Ger¬ 
many.” In order to comply with the wish of the king that a mediator for 
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peace should be duly honoured, it ^ras further added in a ninth article: ^'The 
French Republic will accept the good services of the king of Prussia in favour 
of the princes and estates of the empire wl 'ch should desire to enter imme- 
diab ly into negotiation with her.^^ 

The text and contents of these two articles now formed the main subject of 
the decisive negotiations with which Freiherr Karl August von Hardenberg 
was occupied from the 28th of P’ebrnary, but which in consequence of the late¬ 
ness of his arrival iti Bide wxro not commenced before the 19th of March. 
The delay to the conclusion of negotiations now incurred, in spite of the fact 
that Hardenberg was instructed by the min¬ 
istry to yield to the committee of public n 

safety in all important points, was due to ; j . ' 

the fact that IBirdenbcrg thought that by 
an ingenious dilatorincss on the one side and 
by firm conduct ou the other he could give 
to the whole business a moie favourable turn 
for Prussia. This method, certainly an iir- 
bitrary one, secured him some advantages, 
it is true, in points of inferior import; but 
in the main his whole experience confirmed 
for him the observation that Prussia was 
just the element that could not risk a breach, 
because she stood between two fires, and no 
diplomatic skill could withdraw her from 
the necessity for extinguishing one of them 
with all speed. 

In the original draft treaty which was 
signed by both plenipotentiaries on the 5th 
of April,' 1795, the main contention on the 
subject of the Rhine lands was solved by 
giving another construction to the clause 
mentioned above as the Article 5 of the 
public treaty, and adding to it an important 
sub-clause in a secret article contiguous with 
it. 

In the first part of the sentence the words 
“the .French Republic wilV^ wore replaced 
by “the troops of the French Republic will 
hold in occupation,'^ and this change de- iiKiDKLBKRa Castije Cocut 
noted that the occupation which before had 

been purely military should still continue to maintain its military character 
until the imperial peace was settled. In place of the second part of the sentence, 
another sentence was introduced which ran: “Every final decision regarding 
these provinces is postponed to the general determination of peace between 
France and the Gorman Empire." Fnrthemore, in the second of six secret 
contiguous articles, came the following provision: “If at the general determi¬ 
nation of peace witli the empire France keeps the left bank of the Rhine, the 
king will agree with the republic over the indemnity which he shall receive, 
and will accept the guarantee which the republic shall oifer to him for the 
indemnity." 

Such were the provisions of the treaty with regard to the left bank of the 
Rhine; a public and a secret article dealt with the position of the king of 
Prussia in regard to the imperial states, which were everywhere solicitous for 
peace. This article (the 10th), after expressing readiness to accept the good 
services of the king in the above-mentioned form, went on topronuse “a three 
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months’ armistice to those states on the right of the Rhine, foi- '\vhic‘h the king 
of Prussia should use his interest. ” And the third of the contiguous secret 
articles expressed the neutrality of north Germany under the guarantee of 
the king of Prussia, and under the provision that the states lying withi the 
line of demarcation should withdi’aw their contingents, and should in no way 
incur the obligation of providing troops against I^^rauce.^’ Both slates prom¬ 
ised to maintain sufficient forces to protect this neutrality. 

One question only remained open, of which the couinfittee of public safety 
was reminded as soon as it received the draft treaty—What would happen if 
the king of England in his position as elector of Hanover refused to enter the 
agreement for neutrality arranged for north Germany'? To this question 
Hardcuberg subsequently replied by a jiote of the 15th of April, in which he 
declared that in this case ^Hhe king of Prussia M'ould make it his duty to take 
the electorate into his safe keeping (jyrendre eu d(^6t) in order to effect execu¬ 
tion of the afore-mentioned conditions.^’ Already on th(^ 14th of April the 
convention had received the public treaty with loud enthusiasm for the repub¬ 
lic, on the 16th the committee accepted the secret) aHicles; no leas was the 
satisfaction on the Prussian side. Hardenberg in liis despatch to the, king 
particularly described the peace as ^'safe, honourable, and advantageous ” 

The peace with Prussia had been preceded on the 9th of F<d>ruary by that 
with Tuscany; and in this same Bffie there followed, on the 17th of May, a 
treaty concerning the neutrality of one portion of the German Empire under 
the guarantee of Prussia, aud on the 22nd of July, a peace treaty with Spain. 
The committee of public safety and the convention thus met the general wishes 
of the French nation with this peace policy, but this was the only ground on 
which they had the country with them./ 


THE AEEOGANCE OF FEANOE. 

During the conferences of peace with Pmissia, and oven afterwards, in the 
summer of 1795, as Austria and the Germanic empirt^ appeared equally desir¬ 
ous for a pacification, both parties agreed to a cessation of arms, and the two 
armies retained their position in front of each other on the opposite banks of 
the Rhine, separated only by the waters of that noble river. This short repose 
was of great benefit to Prance, for the general scarcity of x)rovisions which pre- 
v^led throughout this year—producing almost a state of famine—would other¬ 
wise have completely prevented the army from accomplishing any extraor¬ 
dinary operations. But as the harvest was now safely gathered in,' .Tourdan, 
on the night of the 6th of Septembex*, crossed the Rhine between Duisburg and 
Diisseldorf, which latter town he forthwith investi^d, and pursuing his im¬ 
petuous course of victory, drove the Austrians from the bax^ks of the rivers 
"Wupper—the commencement of the Bruasiaii line of demaresation—the Siog 
and the Lahn over the Main. Field-Marshal Clerfayt', however, had reas¬ 
sembled his troops behind the latter river, and he now atbick(‘d tlnx French at 
Hochst, near Frankfort, completely routed them, and sent them back over the 
Rhine with the same expedition that they had used in advaiufing across it; 
thus Mainz was delivered from its state of siege, and Mannheim retaken. The 
summer armistice had reduced the strength and spirit of the republican armies, 
and their zeal had become considerably diminished. A war conducted on the 
opposite bank of the Rhine was no longer regarded as a war in the cause of 

liberty, and many volunteers of the higher classes had now returned to their 
homes. 

When, in 1796, the new order of things had become gradually consolidated 
111 France, the directory resolved to force Austria and the Germanic Empire to 
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conclude a treaty of peace by one general overwhelming invasion. 
termined that the armies should, in the ensuing spring, cross to the othm* 
of the Ehine and the Alps, and penetrate from every point into the heart of-^ V’ 
G'..riuany. Moreau was to inarch through Swabia, Jourdan through Fran¬ 
conia, and a third army wtis to overrun Italy. In the latter country, the Aus¬ 
trian troops were commanded by the old general, Beaulieu; in the upper 
Rhine, the old veterau, Wurmser, held the chief command; and in the lower 
Rhine, the geueral-in-chief was the archduke Charles of Austria; to the two 
latter armies were united the troops of the imperial states. The war com¬ 
menced in Italy. But there the old and experienced general found himself 
confronted with a young, daring leader, filled with the most gigantic projects, 
who now on this occasion first came forth to develop his marvellous powers 
and indomitable perseverance before the eyes of astonished Europe. <= 

The principal object of the policy of Bonapaife and of the French Direc¬ 
tory, at that period, was, by rousing the ancient feelings of enmity between 
Austria and Prussia, to eternalise the disunion between those two monarchies. 
Bonaparte, after eff ectuating the peace by means of terror, loaded Austria with 
flattery. He flattered her religious feelings by the moderation of his conduct 
in Italy towards the pope, notwithstanding the disapprobation manifested by 
the genuine French republicans; and her interests, by the olfer of Venice in 
compensation for the loss of the Netherlands, and, making a slight side move¬ 
ment against that once powerful and still wealthy republic, reduced it at the 
first blow, nay, by mere threats, to submission; so deeply was the ancient 
aristocracy hero also fallen. Tlie cession of Venice to the emperor waa dis¬ 
pleasing to the French republicans. They were, however, pacified by the 
delivery of La Fayette, who had been still detained a prisoner in Austria after 
the Treaty of Bdle. Napoleon said in vindication of his policy, “I have merely 
lent Venice to the emperor; he will not keep her long.'' He moreover grati¬ 
fied Austria by the extension of her western frontier, so long the object of her 
ambition, by the i)os8e8sion of the archbishopric of Salzburg and of a part of 
Bavaria with the town of Wasserburg. 

The sole object of these concessions was provisionally to dispose Austria in 
favour of France, and to render Prussia’s ancient jealousy of Austria implac¬ 
able. Hence the secret articles of peace by which France and Austria bound 
themselves not to grant any compensation to Prussia. Prussia was on her 
part, however, resolved not to be the loser, and in the summer of 1797 took 
forcible possession of the imperial free town of Nuremberg, notwithstanding 
her declaration made just three years previously through Count Soden to the 
Francouiau circle, that the king had never harboured the design of seeking a 
compensation at the expense of the empire, whose constitution had ever been 
sacred in his eyes!—and to the empire, that he deemed it beneath his dignity 
to refute the rei)orts concerning Prussia’s schemes of aggrandisement, oppres¬ 
sion, and secularisation. Prussia also extended her possessions in Franconia 
and Westphalia, and Hesse-Oassel imitated her example by the seizure of a 
part of Schaumburg-Lippe. The diet energetically remonstrated, but in vain. 
Pamphlets spoke of the Prussian reunion-cJiambers opened by Hardenberg in 
Franconia. An attempt wiis, however, made to console the circle of Fran¬ 
conia by depicting the far worse sufferings of that of Swabia under the im¬ 
perial contributions. The petty estates of the empire stumbled, under these 
circumstances, upon the unfortunate idea that the intercession of the Russian 
court should be requested for the maintenance of the integrity of the German 
Empire and for that of her constitution—the intercession of the Russian court, 
which had so lately annihilated Poland I 

Shortly after this (1797) Frederick William II, who had, on his accession 
to the throne, found £14,600,000 in the treasury, expired, leaving £6,600,000 
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of debts. His son, Frederick William III, abolished the unpopular monopoly 
in tobacco, but retained his father’s ministers and continued the alliance, so 
pregnant with mischief, with Prance. This monarch, well -mean iug and destined 
to the severest trials, educated by a peevish vdletudinariau and ignorant of 
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adairs, was first taught by bitter experience the utter incapacity of the men at 
that time at the head of the government, and after, as will be seen, completely 
reforming the court, the government, and the army, surrounded himself with 
men who gloriously delivered Prussia and Germany from all the miseries and 
avenged all the disgrace which it is the historian’s sad ollice to record. 

Austria, as Prussia had already done by the Treaty of BAle, also sacrificed, 
by the Peace of Campo-Formio, the whole of the left bank of the Rhine and 
abandoned it to France, the loss thereby suffered by the estates of the empire 
being indemnified by the secularisation of the eeciesiasticul property in the 
interior of Germany and by the prospect of the seizure of the imperial free 
towns. Mainz was ceded without a blow to Franco. Holland was forgotten. 
Tlie English, under pretext of opposing France, destroyed (1707) the last 
Butch fleet, in the Texel, though not without a heroic and determiued resist¬ 
ance on the part of the admirals Be Winter and Reiutjes, both of whom were 
severely wounded, the latter dying in captivity in England. Holland was 
formed into a Batavian, Genoa into a Ligurian, Milan with the Vcltliu (from 
which the Orisons was severed") into a Cisalpine Republic. Intrigues were, 
moreover, set on foot for the formation of a Roman and Neapolitan Republic 
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ill Italy and of a lUieniiSh and Swabian one in Germany, all of which were to 
be subordinate to the mother republic in France. The iiroclamation of a still¬ 
born Cisrhcnish Republic (it not having as yet been constituted when it was 
swrdowed up in the great> French Eepublic), in the masterless Lower Ehenish 
provinces in the territory ol’ Treves, Aix-la-Chapelle, and Cologne, under the 
influence of the French Jacobins and soldiery, was, however, all that could at 
first he openly done.^ 

At Bastadt, near Baden, where the oompeusation mentioned in the Treaty 
of Oampo-Fonnio was to be taken into consideration, the terrified estates of 
the empire assembled for the purpose of suing thp French ambassadors for the 
lenity they liad not met with at the hands of Austria and Prussia, The events 
that took x>lo.(“o at Bastadt are of a description little calculated to flatter the 
patriotic feelings of the German historia,n. The soul of the congress wiis 
Charles Maurice Talleyrand-P^i’igord, at one time a bishop, at the present 
period minister of tJu^ French Bcpublic. His colloquy with the German am¬ 
bassadors rosemliled that of the fox with the geese, and he attuned their dis¬ 
cords with truly diabolical ai t. Whilst holding-Austria and Prussia apart, 
instigating theni one against the other, flattering both with the friendshijy of 
the rexmblic and with the iirospect of a rich booty by the secularisation of the 
ecclesiastical lands, he encouraged some of the petty states with the hope of 
aggrandisement by an alliance with Franco, and, with cruel contempt, allowed 
others a while to gasp i*or life before consigning them to destruction. 

Tlie petty princes, moreover, who had lieen deprived of their territory on 
the other side of the Bhine, demanded lands on this side in compensation; all 
the petty xjrinces on this side consequently trembled lest they should be called 
upon to make compensation, and each endeavoured, by bribing the members 
of the congress, Talleyrand in x)articular, to render himself an exception. 
The French minister was bribed not by gold alone; a considerable number of 
ladies gained great notoriety by theii’ liaison with the insolent republican, 
from whom they received nothing, the object for which they sued being sold 
by him sometimes even two or three times. Momus, a satirical production of 
this period, relates numerous iiistauces of crime and folly that are perfectly 
incredible. The avarice manifested by the French throughout the whole of 
the negotiations was only surpassed by the brutality of their language and 
behaviour. Eoberti, Bonnier, and Jean de Bry, the dregs of the French na¬ 
tion, treated the whole of the German Empire on this occasion en mnaiUej 
and, whilst picking the pockets of the Germans, were studiously coarse and 
brutal; still, the trifling opposition they encountered and the total want of 
spirit in the representatives of the great German Empire, whom it must, in 
fact, have struck them as ridiculous to see thus humbled at their feet, forms 
an ample excuse for their demeanour. 

The weakness displayed by the empire and the increasing disunion between 
Austria and Prussia encouraged the French to further insolence. Not satis- 
fiied with garrisoning every fortification on the left bank of the Bhine, they 
boldly attacked, starved to submission, and razed to the ground, during peace 
time, the once imx’iregnablc fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, on the right bank of 
the Bhine, opx)osite Ooblentz. Not content with completely laying waste the 
Netherlands and Holland, they compelled the Hanse towns to grant them a 
loan of 18,000,000 .1ivres. Liibeck refused, but Hamburg and Bremen, more 
nearly threatened and hopeless of aid from. Prussia, were constrained to satisfy 
the demands of the French brigands. In the Netherlands, the German faction 
once more rose in open insurrection; in 1798, the young men, infuriated by 
the conscription and by their enrolment into French regiments, flew to arms, 
and torrents of blood were shed in the struggle, in which they were unaided 
by their German brethren, before they were again reduced to submission. 
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The EugliBh also landed at Ostend, but tor the sole purpose of destroying the 
sluices of the canal at Briigge. 

The French divided the beautiful Rlicnish pj'ovincea, yielded to then^ al¬ 
most 'without a blow by Germany, into four departments. Each indivisiual 
was a citizen, free and equal. All ecclesiastical establishments were aban¬ 
doned to plunder, the churches alone excepted, they being still granted as 
places of worship to believers, notwithstanding the contempt and ridicule into 
which the clergy had fallen. The monasteries were closed. The peasantry, 
more particularly in Treves, nevertheless still manifested great attachment to 
popery. Guilds and corporations were also abolished. The introduction of 
the ancient German oral law formerly in use throughout tlie empire, the insti¬ 
tution of trial by jury, which, to the disgrace of Germany, the Rhenish 
princes, after the lapse of a thousand years, learned from tluur Gallie foe, \vere 
great and signal benefits. 

Liberty, equality, aud justice were, at that period, iu all other respects, 
mere fictions. The most arbitrary rule in reality existed, and the new prov¬ 
inces were systematically drained by taxes of every description, as, for in¬ 
stance, register, stamp, patent, window, door, and land taxes: there was also 
a tax upon furniture and upon luxuries of every sort; a poll-tax, a percentage 
on the whole assessment, etc.; besides extortion, confiscation, and forced sales. 
And woe to the new citizen of the great French Republic if he failed in pay¬ 
ing more servile homage to its officers, from the pixd'ect down to the lowest 
underling, than had ever been exacted by the priiic<‘s! SucJi was the liberty 
bestowed by republican France! Thus were her promises fulfilled! The Ger¬ 
man illuminati were fearfully undeceived, particularly on perceiving how 
completely their hopes of universally revolutionising Germany w'ere f rustrated 
by the Treaty of Bffie. The French, wdio had proclaimed lil)erty to all the 
nations of the earth, now offered it for sale. The French character was in 
every respect the same as during the reign of Louis XIV. The only principle 
to which they remained ever faithful was that of robbeiy. Switzerland was 
now in her turn attacked, aud vengeance thus overtook every province that 
had severed itself from the empire, aud every part of the once magnificent 
empire of Germany was miserably punished for its want of unity. ^ 


NEW PHASES OP PBUSStAN NEUmAIHTY 

Let us now review the change produced in the general position of the Prus¬ 
sian state by the French occupation of Hanover. Prussia had some years 
before opposed the advance of the French both in the Netherlands and on the 
Rhine by the principle of neutrality and demarcation; and by pj’eventing 
further invasions, notwithstanding her friendly relations with the French, had 
thus succeeded in gaining for herself a high reputation. ITnder the leadership 
of Prussia a new system was formed, by means of which the north of Germany 
was not only made secure, but also united internally more than ever before. 
An armed power, at the head of which stood the duke of Brunswick, was 
formed out of the contingents of the north German states, and standing as it 
did in the midst of the contending armies, this power i)oss(‘SS(h: 1 no small weight 
and maintained the authority of the Prussian crown. At the same time the 
continual strife of the other powers had a favourable effect on north German 
commerce and on the prosperity of the Prussian people. This system included 
Poland, the coasts of the Baltic Sea, and especially those of the North Sea, and 
contributed to the formation of a certain unity between foreign territories and 
the Prussian state. The temptation which had existed for a moment to take 
an active part in the conflicts of the second coalition was due to a desire to 
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secure the position already gained through the liberation of Holland and a 
consequent affiliation with it; there was no thought, however, of interfering 
in the determination of the great European questions, and the danger of bein^ 
ent mgled in hostilities, the issue of which could not be foreseen, acted as a 
restraint from even that very limited beginning. Prussia remained true to the 
system of peace and neutrality. This, however, was possible only so long as 
a certain equilibrium was maintained among the belligerent powers and the 
prospect of iieace between them still remained. 

But things were bound to take a different course after the peace negotiations 
at Amiens had proved unsuccessful and the war between England and Prance 
assumed a po.sition so prominent as to put every other question into the shade 
and after the friendly relations that had for some time existed between Alex¬ 
ander and Bonaparte had also ceased. Then came the occupation of Hanovor 
by the French, which was an act of hostility directed against England but 
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general political conditions, and were part of a generaJ plan for the conduct 
of the war against England, which had caused Bonaparte t o disregard all pre¬ 
vious alliances. 

The idea of an alliance with France had once more called Tortih the fee hug 
of independence. The hope of a possible resistance of the empire had not 
been given up in Germany, however limited the chief of the mupire might be. 
The opinion existed that federalism was not at all a bad const it ution for inter¬ 
nal peace and development; both aristoera(‘y a,ad anarciiy iniglit be thus re¬ 
sisted and the free cities might become ha])py republics. Publicat ions were 
issued and conferences held where these ideas 'were more pix^cisely <l(dined. 

It was precisely in the first consul that iCardenberg p(M’(*eived tlie most 
dangerous oj^ponent. While accepting the federalist system, Mardenberg had 
in view the i)Ossibility of giving totJie, German Empire a suitable (‘onstiitutiou. 
Based upon a federative system, this constitution would leav(‘. <u'ery prince 
and every proprietor in possession of his proptu’ty and outiward spicudour, 
while everything pertaining to the general dtd'cmce ami extcj*iia,l ixilations 
would have to depend solely upon the initiative of the two chied's of the fed¬ 
eration, who would be invested with the necessary authority UiIkI provided with 
the means for its execution in accordance with the laws and nuns of the fed¬ 
eration. It was the grefitest German ttuestion that ha<l now c.omi^ more to the 
surface: whether room should be made for the inllmmce of Fi-aiu'is who now, 
more than ever, had taken up the old id(*,a of eoutirol ovasr G<nma,ny, or 
whether it would still be possible to bring about the union of the states of the 
empire with the two chief German ]>owers and thus uphold German ind(‘pen- 
dcnce. The question, however, was not considered in all its compi’chensive- 


uess. 

Before anything else was done those negotiations betwi^en Prussia and 
France were continued, whose aim it wiis to prevent) the Eraaco-English war 
from spreading over German territory, Witli rcgai’d tio nort h (ha-man affairs 
an approximate understanding had been rcawhed. Hanover waiS to remain, 
indeed, in the possession of France, but tihe first consul d(‘,chircd tihat he would 
keep it only with a view to exacting compensation at the conclusion of peace. 
He promised to evacuate Cuxhaveu and Ritvxhnttel, but) no English v(',ssel was 
to be allowed ontheWeser and the Elbe. Prussia’s insistence that France 


should not overstep the boundary fixed at Lundville was for the present of 
very little moment, as she had accepted th<^ oc,cupation of ITanov^er by the 
French, though with limited power. Bonapart e, on tlu^ other hand, demanded 
that Prussia should recognise the state of Italy as it appeared at this moment, 
after the new French seizures of territory. Prussia had recognised the changes 
made by Bonaparte in Oisalpinia, Tuscany, and Genoa, because Russia had 
recognised them. The political position oi’ King Frederick William IH was 
conditioned upon an understanding between Russia and France. After some 
time, however, since the differences between England and Fi’uiuje which pre¬ 
ceded the breach of the Peace of Amiens, misunderstaudiugs had also arisen 
between Russia and France. 


In accordance with his plan of attacking England wherever he could, the 
first consul had taken possession of Hanover and of the Wescr and the Elbe; 
it was also for the same reason that he extended his arbitirary rule over the 
Abruzzi Mountains and Calabria, for he thought that otherwise he would 
have to fear the influence of England by way of Malta. But this occupation 
stood in direct opposition to the last agreements with Russia, which took 
Naples under her protection. Russia refused to allow the fuiiher existence of 
the ambiguity concerning Sardinia contained in the article of the agreement, 
since Bonaparte had refused the English any consideration on that island. 
Not only did Russia now demand the integrity of Naples, but also the recon- 
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stitution and independence of Sardinia. TJie ciiancellor Worouzolf declared, in 
coutradidion even to an expression of the emperor, that the affairs of the 
republic of the Seven United Islands [tin; Toniaii Islands] ■syere properly an 
afair of Russia. Russian troaps and sliipsv^ere kept there. The tirst’ consul, 
on the other hand, laid claim to the dominion of the coasts of Naples and 
Sicily. 

TUK nORTI'', 

An important clement in the diplomacy of the times was formed by the 
relations to the Porte, which i^radiially hei^mii to side with Prance, although 
the latter had ^'isiled the Porte with such iu'Stilities as might have caused hej* 
destruction. It is necessary I'or us to refm‘ briefly to tiies<i relations, since 
they entered, in spite of their remoteness, within the purview of Prussian 
politics to a considerable extent. Tlu; firsti consul had succeeded in conclud¬ 
ing a separate treaty with the l*orte (.Tune 2r)th, 1802), wlulst the impression 
prevailed that the Turkish pea<e should foimi only a }>art of the general jmei- 
fication. This caused ill-feeling in Jhighind and increased the strain in her 
relations with Franco. In the tr(;aty the tiwo powers, France and Turkey, 
guaranteed each other tlieir respective possessions. The Porto consented, not 
because she was sure of France hnt because she distrusted the other powers 
more. 

The king of Prussia, who had a<;ted the part of conciliator between France 
and the Porte to the satisfaetion of both parties, was now invitecl by Bonaparte 
to guarantee on Jus parti the integrity of tlie Porte. The Prussian court per¬ 
ceived in this a demonstiration against those powers by which Turkey could be 
threatened; England, Austria, and especially Russia. The Prussian court 
therefore refused to accede to this guarantee. 

The home and foreign interests of the Ottoman Empire were now inter- 
liwined. The English took the part of the mamelukes in Egypt, whom the 
Porte wished to destroy, ''riu; Russians maintained active couimereia.1 rela¬ 
tions with the Grcicks of the Archipelago. Great sensation was caused when 
Sebastopol was declared a military port, and a military connection was estab¬ 
lished l)etween the Crimea and the Ionian Islands, where the Russian fleet con¬ 
tinually remained. The French ambassador at Constantinople called the 
attention of the Prussian ambassirdor to the fact that the growing influence c»f 
Russia might easily lead to territorial extension of its power. It was suppo.sed 
that Alexander [who had succeeded the emperor Paul in 1801 and had clear¬ 
ly stated that he would follow in the footsteps of Catherine II] also meant to 
follow her policy with regard t o Tixrkey and the establishment of Russian 
empire in the Orient. The position taken up by Russia was pointed out 
to the Prussian ambassador as threatening the integrity of the Turkish 
Empire. 

When, therefore, Prussia was now invited to guarantee this integrity, it 
was not a question of mere formality; she was required to declare herself for 
France also in the decisive points of general policy. As matters stood, it 
would in fact have meant a demonstration against Russia, an action which 
was beyond the intentions of the Prussian cabinet. Far from being drawn 
upon such a course, Haugwitz gave his attention only to the regulation of 
affairs in north Germany, which the presence of the French in Hanover had 
brought to considerable tension. He wished, as he said, to prevent injury to 
the prosperity of Prussia and the security of her neighbours to result from this 
occupation. It was with the same intention that Lombard had asked in Brus¬ 
sels for the evacuation of Ouxhaven and for the re-establishment of free navi¬ 
gation at the mouths of the German rivers- The first consul had refused to 
grant this request: he demanded a closer alliance with Prussia for that piir- 
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pose, as he wished to have a free hand on the Continout in liis oiitei’priseH 
against England. Count Haugwitz thought ]\e could not accept this proposal 
without the participation of Russia. 

What he wanted was an alliance with Russia on the one side and whli 
France on the other. Then he wwld be in a position lo put a stop to all 
future usurpations of Bonaparte. Russia, howtn’cr, refused, and accordingly 
nothing remained for Prussia but to initiate sepurate uegotiatiousAvit li France. 
She then proposed to limit her guarantee to the jnaiiilena,*ice of ])ea<‘e in the 
German Empire, provided that the French troops werc^ wilhdra,wn from Ger¬ 
many. The first consul woidcl not hear of a guaraiutec limit(Hl to Germany 
for that would only serve to guard Austria in easc^ sIk^ attin^ked liini. lie 
discussed this i)oint with Luccliesini for tiwo hours; he w;int<Ml l*russia\s gen¬ 
eral guarantee, no matter whether this weixi called alliance or not: France 
would be content to leave an army of only six thousand men in Hanover, the 
sole object of her occupation being to be able, in the event: of p(mce, to ofi'er 
that country as a compensation. In his conversation wit h Lue<‘h(\sini lie made 
some more intimations, in consequence of which Ihaissia ])roi)os(Hl a. (H)inxm- 
tion, in which she would consent to a general guarantee, while France nnist 
promise not to ox^erstep the boundaries fixed at: Lundville; shoiild one of the 
two powers be attacked by a third they wonld assist each otlier. If ranee 
xvould also have to limit her troops in Hanoxau' to six thousand men and 
exmciiate Cnxhaven and the river months. 

Prussia thought she had made the last sto]) towards an unden'standing by 
this proposition, and xvas t:he more sure of its mampta nce as t.luM'.oudit ions hall 
all been previously proposed by Bonai)artc hims(dl‘. Tlu‘^ answer soon showed 
how completely mistaken this view was. The, first consul now accepted noth¬ 
ing more than the evacuation of Faxhaven. Jlo nusowaHl hoxvcvcu' the proj)o- 
sition of an alliance, by xvhich Austria would b(^ imnuHliattfiy t luxxitened. He 
next demanded the immediate ex(H‘ution of tlie territorial gmira:ntees, which 
had not yet been acknowledged by Austria. Prussia rt‘p!i<^d tlmt: stipulations 
of this kind would involve her in a. war which she xvas trying to avoid, espe¬ 
cially since France hei-self had been silent a whole year in piH^Siunxj of the 
attitude assumed by Austria. To proceed a:gaiust her, the purticipation of 
the other mediator was also necessary. The first consul would not yield a 
step. He demanded that the guarantet^s should also include tlie military occu¬ 
pations which had been executed in Italy since tine breach xvith Eilgland. 
With regard to the north, the first consul st:ipulat<Hl t hat he should have in 
Hanox^er an army of twenty-five t:hou8and men, xvhieh might l)0 increased in 
case of necessity to fifty thousand. 

It is hardly probable that he counted upon the acceptance of these condi¬ 
tions, by which Prussia would hax^e yielded to his plans in evtuy possilde re¬ 
spect, as concerned both southern Europe and the Orient:. Moreover, Prussia 
alone would have to participate in the execution of the German territorial 
changes, and wonld be at the same time threatened by an incrca^sed army in 
Hanover. The origin of the differences betxveen France and Prussia must l)e 
sought in these demands, since all other causes liad been overcome. It must: 
not be supposed that the attitude adopted by Bonaparte was in compliance 
with the ideas of the French nation. The latter had supported the first con¬ 
sul with all its power and helped him to establish at the Channel such an army 
as had perhaps never before been seen. It is certainly a mistake to ascribe 
these exertions to the influence of the government, which thought only of de¬ 
fending a personal cai^. The enthusiasm was, on the contrary, natural and 
well grounded; the bishops, just re-established, encouraged it; the revolu¬ 
tionary and the clerical parties were united in this great purpose. It was a 
rivalry of voluntary efforts and offers for the war against England. But when 
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Bonaparte had bolieved that he needed the assistance of others; now* he 
thought he could dispense with it. His negotiations were of a threatening 
nature and he brooked no contradiction/ It had been said that Pnissia ought 
to have joined this superior power and shared with it the domination of the 
world. But then she would have arrayed herself not only against England 
but also against Eussia and Austria. A daring adventurer could perhaps 
have entered upon such a scheme with the resolve to withdraw when a suitable 
occasion arose; but a king, and especially such a king as Frederick William 
III, could not have acted thus. He had identified himself with the system of 
neutrality and .peace. He was far from aiming at a usurpation of power in 
Germany or from falling out with Austria, much less with Russia—to whose 
emperor he felt himself attached by the bonds of personal friendship. Al¬ 
though little authentic information has come down to ns about his meeting 
with the Russian emperor at Momel in June, 1802, there is not the least doubt 
that a personal relation of mutual confidence, which assumed the character of 
a friendship, was established between them—an nnusual thing with indepen¬ 
dent rulers. 

At this moment everything depended upon the identity of the relations of 
Russia and Prussia towards France. The agreement arrived at between Franc© 
and Prussia concerning Prussian compensation was at that time accepted by 
Alexander, who had himself participated in the system adopted in Germany. 
In Berlin the continued understanding of th/ three powers had been dreamed 
of. How different were the circumstances now I To the Prussian cabinet 
France made propositions which were directed against Russia as well m 
against Austria, and which at the same time were entirely opposed to the sys¬ 
tem of maintaining the balance of power adopted by the king. Yet Fjrederiok 
William III did not feel himself strong enough to break off the negotiations; 
he considered it necessary to assure himself beforehand of the consent at least 
of the Russian emperor. 

Alexander had once said to the king that he might always count upon Mm 
in case of necessity. The king wrote now that he wanted Ms good advice, 
adding that it was Ms wish that he should never have to ask more than that: 
he foresaw however the case when he would have to do it, as the words clearly 
indicate. To drive the French out of Hanover would now be an undertaking 
that would lead to still greater misfortunes. However, should Bonaparte, 
deceived in his hopes of tying the politics of Prussia to Ms own, try to revenge 
himself directly or indirectly on Prussia, how far could he, the king, count in 
such an emergency upon the assistance of Ru^a and her allies 1 He would 
have no misgivings as to the destinies of Prussia, if he knew they were united, 
with those of Russia; he could rely more upon the word of the emperor than 
upon solemn treaties. 

The emperor replied to this on the 16th of March. He nmde no conceal¬ 
ment in Ms letter of the fact that he did not approve of the policy wMch Prus¬ 
sia had hitherto adopted. He avoided, however, ^ving proper advice. It 
was a case in wMoh each could take counsel only with hims elf. He remarks, 
however, that the honour and the true inter^arts of Prussia were on the one 
side, on the other was the reproach, which she would have to make a g ai n st 
herself, of having furthered the universal monarchy of a m a n who was not at 
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all worthy of it, and of having caused her own ruin—the ruin of the Prussian 
monarchy. He does not promise unconditional assistance; but he says that 
should the king take up the cause of Europe and her independence, he would 
immediately place himself on the side of Prussia. In such a noble struggle 
Russia could not leave Prussia alone. 


JfEGOTIATlONS AKE BROKEN OFF 

It was thereupon definitely decided in Berlin to break off the negotiations 
hitherto conducted with France, and to lie satisfied with a general friendly 
relation. This was notified by way of a formal declaration to the French am¬ 
bassador, Laforest (April 3rd, 1804). Lucchesini was blamed for having ever 
accepted the French propositions. The king emphasised his expectations, 
which his consistent attitude and the former declarations of Bonaparte en¬ 
titled him to entertain, that France would neither increase her troops in Han¬ 
over nor molest those princes who took no part in the present war. The king 
on his part pledged his word not to listen to proposals nor to form any plans 
by which France could be troubled. 

Thus ended the negotiations about a Frauco-PruBsian alliaxice. Bona¬ 
parte’s intentions became evident; for the purposes which he had in view ho 
wished the alliance to be permanent and free from any limitation. If Prussia 
refused the alliauce, it was not only out of consideration for Russia but also 
for the sake of Austria and Germany, and the interests of Prussia in particu¬ 
lar. The kiugdeclared that if he accepted it he could not justify it before his 
own subjects. On the 8th of April this transaction with tihe French ambassa¬ 
dor, which amounted to a complete rupture of all negotiations hitherto enter¬ 
tained, was made known to Russia.^*- 


THE THIRD COALITION, AND PRIISBIAN NEUTRALITY 

On May 18th, 1804, Napoleon Bonaparte was elected emperor of the French, 
and thus, in the eleventh year of the republic, his imperial throne was erected 
upon the ruins of the royal and legitimate dyntisty; nevertheless, his ambition 
was not yet satisfied. Immediately afterwards, he changed the (fisalpin© Re¬ 
public into a kingdom, and created himself king of Italy; and as a proof of 
his moderation, as he said, he appointed his stepson, Eug^siie de Beauharnaii^ 
viceroy of Italy. Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla were now altogether united 
with France, as was the Ligurian Republic. All thivse (‘hanges w'ere contrary 
to the treaty of peace concluded at Lun^ville, and gave great offence to Aus¬ 
tria, who found sympathy in the emperor Alexander of Russia, now so much 
exasperated by the execution of the duke d’Enghien-™shortly In^fore etfeeted by 
the cruelty of Bonaparte—and feeling himself called upon to aid in the protec¬ 
tion of Europe. Accordingly these two powers now came forward and made 
known to William Pitt, the prime minister, their wish---by him long desired 
to renew their alliauce with England against France. A coalition was im- 
mediately entered into by these three governments, to which Sweden was 
added; and, according to their plan of war, the French power was to be at- 
t^ked at every point—in Italy, Switzerland, Holland, and in France itself. 
Napoleon, however, overthrew this design, in his usual way, and by the 
celerity of his movements was enabled to anticipate the allies in all their oper- 
auons, and was already in advance of them when and where least expected. 
Since 1803he had stationed nearly the whole of his army along the northern 
coasts of France, in order to operate as a check upon England, where, indeed, 
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..sseci, ana torcea me 
princes of south Germany to form an alliance with France: whilst the Ans- 
triim army, now under the command of General Mack, remained completely 
inactive in its quarters near Ulm. 

General Mack, otherwise an efficient leader, was on this occasion entirely 
deserted by his good fortune, and evinced a total want of resolution and judg¬ 
ment ; for, imagining the enemy would advance upon him direct from the side 
of Swahia,Jtie quietly awaited his coming. On his right flank he had at com- 
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ice, which speedily dissolved and immersed all the fugitives within the deep 
waters of the lake, whCM they perished. 

Nevertheless this victory was not so easily gained, nor would its results 
have been so decisive had not the emperor Francis, in his anxiety for his sub¬ 
jects, hastened to conclude a peace. He demanded, for this purpose, a rather 
premature conference with Napoleon in the mill of Saroschitz, for on the fol¬ 
lowing day a body of twelve thousand Bussiaus arrived to reinforce the army, 
which had now rallied. In addition to this the archduke Ferdinand had col¬ 
lected an army of twenty thousand men in Bohemia and completely ron^ 
the Bavarians, taking possession of the whole country; Hungary was arming 
everywhere; Archduke Charles was now marching from Italy with his victo¬ 
rious army to the aid of his country, and would arrive in a few days to deliv¬ 
er Vienna and harass the enemyrear; whilst the Enssians and English had 
now lauded at Naples, and the Bussian, Swedish, and English troops had 
already entered Hanover; finally, however, which was more important than 
all this, the Prussian troops were now assembling in order to revenge them¬ 
selves for the violation of their territory of Ansbach. Nevertheless the em¬ 
peror of Austria, in his anxiety for peace, signed a treaty for a suspension of 
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anns. The misfortunes of his country were a source of great pain to him, and 
he flattered himself with the hope that a peace, purchased as it must be from 
such an enemy at such heavy sacrifices, might still be rendered permanent; as 
if sacrifices, however great, could ever satiate Napoleon’s inordinate love of 
conq uest! 

* . _ ^ m, I *1 *• ^ ^ _ 



tional patriotic feeling, to reduce the subject to a complete state of submis¬ 
sion, alive only to the mortifying conviction of the service he had to render to 
whatever master he was placed under—whether native or foreign, of to-day 
or yesterday—^whom he was bom only to obey. 

In order to complete the ruin of the Germanic Empire the electors of Ba¬ 
varia and Wiirtemberg were created kings, and they as well as the elector of 
Baden were grsmted the uncontrolled government, or rather—to use the fa¬ 
vourite expression of that period—the sovereignty of their lands. The em¬ 
peror himself renounced all daim to the exercise of supreme power over their 
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beaeld l^ose who had remained their natural allies during the existence of the 
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ity towards them at the first outbreak with France. Hapoleon had up to this 
moment tantalised the king of Prussia with the prospect of being able to form, 
under his protection, a confederation in the north, embracing the whole of 
that portion of Germany, after the model of that of the Bhine; now, however, 
such a confederation was completely repudiated, and even the restoration of 
Hanover to England was not withheld by Prance. Everything, indeed, was 
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done to mortify Prussia and to make it evident that the French emperor was 
resolved not to endure the existence of any independent nation other than his 
own. At length the indignant king felt himself called upon to protect his 
country against further insult and humiliation from the hands of the insolent 
invader, and in this determination he was supported by the voice of his afniy 
and the nation throughout. Accordingly he demanded that France should 
withdraw her troops from Germany, that she should no longer oppose the for¬ 
mation of a northern confederation, and that Wesel should at once be evacu¬ 
ated by the French troops. Compliance with these demands having been re¬ 
fused, Prussia forthwith declared war. 

When he received this declaration Napoleon said that his heart grieved to 
see that the genius of evil swayed continually, and ever frustrated his plans 
for the promotion of the peace of Europe and the happiness of his contempo- 
i-aries. He now assembled his armies, which were all ready for action, in 
France and Swabia, and he advanced with rapid marches towards the Thurin- 
gian forest. On the north side of this forest was posted the grand Prussian 
army under the orders of the duke of Brunswick, an intrepid but old soldier 
of seventy-two years of age, whose principal officers were in a state of disun¬ 
ion. Only a very small portion of the Prussian army had taken any share in 
the war of the Bevolntion, and tlms been enabled to make themselves ac¬ 
quainted with the lightning-like celerity of movement now practised by the 
French armies in all their operations; the majority had abandoned them¬ 
selves to ease and indifference during the long peace of three and forty years, 
and the fact that the outward form of the institutions of Frederick the Great 
still existed made their continued reliance upon themselves tlie more danger¬ 
ous. Not that either courage or capacity was wanting in many individuals, 
but they were altogether without that energetic genius so necessary to unite 
the whole. Thence they were forced to realise, what indeed the most pusil- 
lanimons among them could never have thought possible, that, as in the wars 
of the ancient world, one unlucky day may decide the fate of a kingdom. 

On the 10th of October, Prince Ludwig of Prussia, the king^s cousin, in 
his impetuous, warlike ardour imprudently engaged the enemy in an unequal 
contest near Saalfeld, and was mortally wounded on the spot. This unfortu¬ 
nate affair laid open for the French the entire route of the Siiale, and advanc¬ 
ing now with a superior force they surrounded the left Hank of the Prussian 
army and cut off all communication with Saxony; hence, on. the 13th of Octo¬ 
ber, Davout was already in possession of Naumbnrg. The supplies of the 
Prussians were lost, reducing the whole army to a state of the greatest want 
and unavoidably producing depression and disorganisation; and in this condi¬ 
tion the troops were called upon to fight, with the Saale and the Elbe in front 
of them: thus the army was vanquished even before the battle. 

From Jma to Tilsit {1806--1807 A.J)*') 

A portion of the Prussian army was at Auerstfidt, under the command of 
the duke of Brunswick; and the other, under the orders of the prince of Ho- 
henlohe, was stationed at Jena and Vierzehnheiligen; but thoy acted entirely 
independently of each other; and they were accordingly attacked and defeated 
on the same day. Marshal Davout fought at Auerstadt and Napoleon at Jena. 
The duke of Brunswick, at the very commencement of the battle, was killed by 
a cannon-ball; his death disarranged the plan of the battle and threw the 
army into confusion. The desperate courage of a few scattered regiments 
could neither compensate for the want of the co-operation of the army as a 
whole nor effect a general restoration of confidence. Being surrounded, the 
Prussians retreated in the direction of Weimar, where they hoped to find 
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themselves reinforced by the corps under the command of the prince of Ho 
lohe not being aware that his army had met a similar fate at the same mo¬ 
ment They wore, however, very soon undeceived; for the disorder was so 
gene^l in both armies that in the course of the night, whilst the one army 
was retreating in all haste from Auerstadt to Weimar, it met a portion of the 

other which was in full flight from Weimar to Auerstadt. ^ 

Ten days after the battle of Jena Napoleon marched into Berlin itself; ana 
in less than six weeh.s from the commencement of the war he had already ad¬ 
vanced as far as the Vistula and made himself master of nearly the entire king- 
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dom, containing neaxiy nine millions of inhabitants and nnmero^ fortified 
towns-—the frnits of a single battle in which an army which had hitherto main¬ 
tained its character as the most distinguished body of troops in Europe was 

completely annihilated. . ^ -u 

This speedy conquest of the Prussian states—a conquest f^ l^yond the 
expectations even of the emperor'himself—had completely banished from the 
heart of the conqueror every feeling of moderation, and only ^rved to excite 
within his ambitious soul a greater desire for unlimited dominion. Encom- 
aged by his success, he declared in Berlin that he would never give up tlmt 
city until he had compelled a general peace; and was from the s^e city 
that he issued the decree of the 21st of November, lfl06, ^aanst the English, 
by which the British Isles were declared in a state of biocide, Bntisii n^n- 
factures were excluded from all the continental ports, all British property on 
the Continent and vessels that had only even touched on the shores of Albion 
were to be sehced. This unheard-of system [known as the contoental system] 
might have crushed the commercial prosperity of England; but the results, as 
it turned out, were more injurious to the Continent. For Bnglan^ now tak¬ 
ing possession of all the colonies of Europe, cultivated their soil with great 
care and industry, and instead of importing the timber for the constractaon of 
her ships from the north of Euroi>o, supplied herself therewith from Canada 






































































lug to nearly two hundred thoimnd men, again met in PruHsia, and on the 7th 
and 8th of February, 1807, during the moat Bovere froHti a,ml amidat a contin¬ 
uous fall of snow, they fought another sangiduary batth*- Uit %hui, near Ko- 
uigsberg. The Me of the French guard were here comph^tely aimihilaied and 
the battle still remained undecided. The Biiasians fought with the most de¬ 
termined and unshaken courage, and the PrussianH umhT the orders of Lc- 
stocq, arriving just in time to the aid of the right wing which was hard pressed, 
bravely repulsed the final attack of the French with compU^te success. Both 
ax'uiieB maintained the field, each claiming the victory; tihe advantage, how¬ 
ever, was on the side of the sillies, aud it was generally believed that a fresl 
attack on the third ^ay must force the French to make a retxHiat. But Bennig 
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themselves of the former favourable and decisive momeuti, now advanced and 
attacked the French intrenchments on the rassarge. They fought with the 
greatest bravery, but the enemy having been reinforced by the thirty thousand 
men who had just returned from the siege of Dantzic, and being likewise well 
protected by their strong intrenchments, they repulsed the allies, and were 
now, in their tnrn, enabled to act upon the offensive. A succession of severe 
and obstinate fights took place from the 5th to the 14th of June, on which day 
the decisive battle of Friedland was fought. This hard-contested action lasted 
from the dawn of day to the middle of night. The Bussians fought with great 
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entered Tilsit, the last of the Frnssian towns, and on the KUh of the same 
month his army took possession of Kbnigsberg. 

A conference now took place between the emperors of France and Russia, 
on a raft erected ou the river N'iemen, at which a peace w^as speedily agreed 
upon, the dismemberment of Prussia was decided, and a compact for mutual 
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support ill the relations of Europe was concluded for a fixed period. BTapo- 
leoii, always so happy in the eiaploymcut of cunning and specious language, 
of which he W'as a pcifec,t master, sucxieeded tins time, likewise, in persuading 
the emperor Alexander that his sole object was the pacilicatioii of the Conti- 
nent; whilst all his plana were unit|uely directed towards protecting the coasts 
against the insolent arrogance of the English nation and to secure eventually 
the free domiiiiou of the seas. He tiien pretended that his chief desire was to 
form a bond of lasting friendship with Biissia, in order that, both united, they 
might be enabled to establish the prosperity and happiness of Europe, inas¬ 
much as then, without their concurrence, no war could arise. 

Accordingly, iu this peace, Oattaro, Eagnsa, and the Seven Islands (of the 
Ionian seas) were given up to Prance by Bussia, who received in return, as 
compensation, large tiraicis of laud, tiogether 'with four hundred thousand sub¬ 
jects belonging to rnissiau Poland; whilst Erederick William, who was 
scarcely able to call any part of his kingdom his own, was forced to submit to 
the most degrading aiiid ]iaiinfiil sacrifices, and ceded eventually the moiety of 
his possessions with live million subjects, including, amongst the rest, the 
city of Eantxic, which was now dcxdared a free city, and the Polish territory, 
which was changed into a grand duchy of Warsaw, of which the king of Sax¬ 
ony was chosen graaid tluke. Thus Frederick Augustus, who had declared 
himself a neutral x)oav<u' three days after the battle of Jena, and soon after¬ 
wards joiiuHl ill alliaiK'.e with France, was now king of Saxony and a member 
of the confederation of the Bhinc. 

In addition to all this, Prussia lost the whole of her territories between 


the Elbe and the Rhine, the greater part of which Bonaparte converted into a 
new kingdom, Westphalia, which ho gave to his youngest brother, Jerome; 
to which ho added a portion of Hanover, the duchy of Brunswick, because its 
duke had been leadin' of the Prussian army, and the principalit y of Hesse- 
Cassel. Thus the terrible ban was now at once pronounced and executed 
against the house of Hesse, namely, that it should cease to reign, for having, 
as he said, always shown itself inimical to France, and for having further, iu 
this war with Prussia, maintained so equivocal a position. Such was termed 
the neutralit y which Hesse had so strictly observed of her own accord through 
the war. The entire country was forthwith invaded and conquered, and the 
elector driven from his capital and made a fugitive; whilst the new king, a 
complete stranger, entered its gates in txinmx)h followed by a train of French 
officials, and, to the shame of Germany, mounted the throne of this ancient 
princely family, the descendants of the Saxons and Chatti. 

King Freilerick William was now left with only a small portion of his 
states and his subjects, yet in the latter he found himself surronuded by a firm 
and devoted body of men; whilst he had the additional gratification of know¬ 
ing that at least ihnm of his fortified cities in Prussia, Kolberg, Grandeiiz, and 
Pillau, bravely refused to accept terms of surrender from the enemy, and that 
two others iu Silesia, Kosel and Glatz, likcAviso maintained a successful de¬ 
fence. Graudenz was commanded by a veteran, General Conrbi^re, who, 
when summoned to surrender by the French who represented to him that the 
king had now lost his kingdom and had crossed the Niemen, replied: Well, 
then, I will he king in Graudenz.^^ 

The king had placed Kolberg under the command of Colonel Gneisenau, 
well assured beforehand that in liim he sent o pillar of strength to that city. 
In addition to this, a free coriis of light hussars had been formed in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, under the sanction of the king, by a heroic young officer, Lieutenant 
Sehill, assisted by others of equally daring character, which continually har¬ 
assed and fell upon the enemy’s troops everywhere around.^ Slight balm tliis, 
however, for the wounds of humiliated, almost annihilated, Prussia. 
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QUEEN LUISE 

la this dark hour of Prussian history no one showed greater steadfastness 
and devotion than the beautiful queen Luise wlio had t,tikeu a proiuinent part 
in the negotiations for peace, and had endeavoured, though in vain, to induce 
Napoleon to moderate his demands. Even now, alniosti a century after her 
death, the enthnsiasm of the admiration she roused in her contemporaries still 
survives to an extraordinary degree, and with a freshness of which the hosts 
of spring flowers annually displayed around her statue in the Thiergarten of 
Berlin, on the anniversary of her birth, are alike the type and the wit ness.« 

The princess Luise of Mecklenburg wms the daughter pf the duke of Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz, who was governor for the king of England in Hanover; and 
in Hanover Luise was born in 177G. She was only in her sixth year (1782) 
when she lost her mother. Later on her father quitted the English service 
and went to Darmstadt, whei'e Luise was handed over for further education 
and instruction to her grandmother, Mario Luise Alberthie, widow of Prince 
George William of Darmstadt. In the spring of the year 1798 Luise and her 
sister Friederike on their way back to Darmstadt from Hildburghausen came 
to Frankfort, which King Frederick William II with the crown prince and 
Prince Ludwig had made their winter quarters during the French campaign. 
The sisters, in accordance with their own desire, were presented t o the Prussian 
king and in the evening wished to continue their journey to Darmstadt, but 
remained because the king had invited them to dinner. At the moment of 
Luise’s entrance Frederick William III, without suspecting that this was his 
first meeting with his future wife, was enchanted with her beauty. This im¬ 
pression was increased on a nearer acquaintance, and on the 24th of April, 
1793, the betrothal of the two princesses to the two Prussian princes took 
place. The marriage ceremony was performed at Berlin on the following 
Christmas Eve. 

Concerning the extraordinary beauty of Queen Luise there is but one opin¬ 
ion amongst her contemporaries. It was a beauty of expression, which is 
more enchanting than that of the features. She had speaking eyes, which 
betrayed the keenest feeling and the most susceptible imagination. This live¬ 
liness of feeling and fancy lent her her whole charm. She was one of those 
women by whom all other women as well as all men are irresistibly bewitched. 
Goethe, master in the description of female beauty and grace, saw the two 
princesses in the train of the grand duke of Weimar on the 29th of May, 1793, 
in the camp at the siege of Mainz, and records the following recollection: 

Penned in my tent, I could watch the ladies closely and unseen as they went 
up and down, passing close by, and truly these two young princesses must be 
regarded as heavenly appearances whose impression on me tis well as on others 
wSl never fade.” 

In Queen Luise, the purely human was blended with the noble and the 
princely to an extent which is rare; she was not only a woman who won all 
hearts by the graciousness of her nature, but she was also complete mistress of 
the art of representation [or of impressing others by a royal demeanour] and in 
this was most successful in aiding the king. The king cared little for effect— 
it was opposed to his natural inclination; he was sparing of words, generally 
expressing himself as shortly Jis possible, and employed a disjointed manner 
of speech, using only the most necessary syllables. The queen was conse¬ 
quently left to do the honours of the court, and she knew how to fulfil this 
duty in the most dignified fashion. 

On a clear, fresh winter morning, Sunday the 22 ud of December, 1793, the 
queen, then seventeen years old, made as crown princess her formal entry into 
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Berlin with fall disj^lay. The impression which Luise made, from the mo¬ 
ment when she was drawn through the crowds of people surging through the 
gaily decorated streets of the capital, surpassed all expectations; it was in¬ 
creased at the nuptial ceremony where, in the spacious apartments near the 
Etttersaal, all classes of the people were admitted; and it was maintained in 
its full strength until her death in the year 1810. Queen Luise won for her¬ 
self a popularity such as lias been the portion of few (lueens. Everything was 
a source of happiness to her ingenuous and artless nature, and it won for her 
a sympathy and love which ever remained fresh in the hearts of all classes. 
It was her happy family life which especially brought her near to the people 
and its family life. 

Queen Luke as a Folitlcal Influence 

In the war of 1800 the most energetic person in the Prussian headquarters 
was Queen Luise. At Erfurt, Gentz had a conversation with her which lasted 
three quarters of an hour. Slie said to him: ^^God knows I ha^x never been 
consulted on public affairs nor have ever striven to that cud. If I had been 
asked I would—I confess it openly—have voted for war, for I believed that it 
was necessary. But I was firmly convinced that the great means of salvation 
lay only in tlie (doscst union of all those who can be found who boast of the 
German name. I always regarded the aid of Bussia as a last resource.” The 
queen spoke with a precision, independence, and energy which would have 
been marvellous in a man; and yet through all she showed herself so full of 
deep feeling that no one could forget for a moment that it was a woman’s 
coiungo to which admiration was to be paid. 

Until the day before the battle of Jena, Luise remained at the king’s side 
both in the headquarters at Erfurt and during his stay in ‘Weimar. She drove 
with him in a closed carriage followed by twenty others, amongst the troops, 
cannon, and gun-carriages, Not until the battle day did she quit the army. 
During the negotiations at Tilsit (June, 1807) Luise presented herself in that 
town that she might if possible ameliorate the fate of Prussia. Talleyrand 
had dreaded her arrival and had endeavoured to prevent it. Even Napoleon 
was affected by the queen’s graciousness and hastened the conclusion of the 
peace in order that the regard with which Luise inspired him might not induce 
him, in spite of himself, to show a leniency which he judged to be impolitic. 

Again at Erfurt (in 1808) Luise made an attempt to persuade Napoleon to 
restore at least Magdeburg. She appeared before Napoleon iu Erfurt, peti¬ 
tioning him, so she said, not as queen but as the mother of her people. Napo¬ 
leon sent her by vray of an unfavourable answer the map of Silesia encircled 
by a golden chain to which wjivS attached a golden heart. 

The cruel misfortune which Prussia passed through was the bridge to a 
glorious revival; the royal family, crushed by the blows of fate, learned to see 
with their own eyes. By bitter experience they won the conviction that the 
foundations on which the Prussian state had supported itself were rotten to 
the core, and that a thorough renovation had become indispensable. 

Queen Luise wrote from Konigsherg to her father: It becomes clearer and 
clearer to me that everything must have happened as it did. The divine fore¬ 
sight is unmistakably introducing new conditions into the world, and a 
new order of things is to be brought about, for the old has outlived its day. 
We have reposed on the laurels of Frederick the Great, who, the master of 
a new century, created a new epoch. We have not progressed with it, and it 
has consequently outstripped us. We can learn much from him. It were a 
crime to say, God is with the French emperor; but he is manifestly an instru¬ 
ment in the hand of the Almighty to bury out of sight the old'order, which 
has no further purpose. I do not believe that the emperor Napoleon Bona- 
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parte is firm and secure on what at present is so da/.zling a throne. Only 
truth aud justice are steadfast and at rest; he is politic, that is cunning, 
and he guides himself, not according to the eternal laws hut a<icording to cir¬ 
cumstances as they are just now. Oonsetiuently he stains his rule with much 
injustice. He is blinded by his good fort une aud he thinks he can do ai^y- 
thing. Thus he is wholly without luoderatiiou, aud he who cannot observe 
self-restraint loses his balance and falls. I believe steadfastly in God and 
therefore also in a moral ordering of the world. This 1 do not see in the 
reign of violence, and so I cuteriaiu the hope that better days will succeed 
the present evil ones.^' 

Queen Luise died without having seen the morning of freedom. On a visit 
to her father at Strelitz she was suddenly seized with au illm‘,ss, and died at 
the castle of Hohenzieritz on tlie lt)th of July, 1810, at the early age of thirty- 
five years. The corpse was taken for burial tio the cathedral of Berlin and 
then to Oharlottenburg, on the 23rd of December, the sixteenth anniversary 
of her entry into Berlin. But this imdancholy death wjis also to <iontribute 
to the restoration of Prussia. The hatred against ]Srai>olcon, 'Ghe evil princi¬ 
ple^^ as the queen had called Mm, and against the French domination was aug¬ 
mented by this event to an incredible degree. The people firmly Ixdieved that 
grief over that domination had broken the (pieeids heart., and pilgrimages 
were made to her grave at Charloitenbiirg as to the grave of a saint. 


SOHilENHOltST AN1> lEIB OOLXABOEATOEB 

Scharnhorst had long been recognised as the first writer on military topics 
and the best scholar among German ottieers, aud in addition to this ho had 
acquired, during a lifetimo of vicissitudes, a vast fund of pracdical experience. 
He had been through every branch of the service; he had held appointments 
on the staff and in institutions for military training. At. the outset of his 
professional studies, in the military academy at Wilhelmsbnn, In^ had made 
the acquaintance of the famous little model corps which that, able old eom- 
mauder, Count Wilhelm of Biickeburg, had formed of all the young men ca¬ 
pable of bearing arms in his litt.le dominions. Afterwards, as a Hanoverian 
officer on the Netherlands theatre of war, he Imd become intimately acquaint¬ 
ed with the English army, which retained more of the old mercenary character 
than any other European force. 

He had taken the field against the raw levies of the republic and against 
the well-drilled conscript army of Napoleon, and in the war of 1806 he had 
been near enough to the chief command to perceive clearly the defects of the 
army Frederick had created and the ultimate causes of its overtlirow. The 
stiff, soldierly bearing which the king liked to see in his oilic-era was foreign 
to the temperament of the simple low-Baxom He used to go about plainly, 
almost carelessly dressed, his head bent, Ms dreamy vision t.urned inwante 
upon his own thoughts. His hair fell in disorder over his forehead, his 
speech was soft and slow. In Hanover he might often be seen tapping in per¬ 
son at the bakers’ doors, and then contentedly sitting down with his wife aud 
cMldren to an ont-door supper under the trees of the Ellenriede. Such he 
was all his life, simple and unostentatious in all t.hings. The simple direct¬ 
ness of thought and expression in his private corresi)ondetice rcicall the men 
of antiquity; in his writings the substance is everything, tilH‘. form nothing to 
him. And yet the superiority of a powerful, creative, and a.l)Solutely inde¬ 
pendent intellect, and the nobility of a moral ehara(‘ter frec^ from any taint of 
selfishness, invested this homely man with a charm of nat ural maj(‘.Rty, which 
repelled base souls and slowly and surely attracted the noble. His daughter, 
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Countess Julie Dohna, owed everything to her early-widowed father, and she 
was styled a queen among women and received into the highest society as into 
her rightful sphere. 

The general’s calm temper’ made him more acceptable to the king than 
St^in with his exciting and excitable spirit; he admitted no other counsellor 
to so close an intimacy. And Scharnhorst repaid the confidence of his royal 
friend with an unbounded devotion; ho would have felt it base to remember 
past errors at such a time; he admired the unhappy monarch’s fortitude, nor 
did his loyalty over falter, even when the impatient patriotism of many of his 
friends made them distrustful of so discreet a prince. A genuine low-German 
ill spirit, nature had made him modest, silent, and reserved, so much so that 
praise seemed to him almost an aflront, and an endearing epithet a desecration 
of friendship. Then experience had brought him by a rough road, ever 
through hostile ranks: in Hanover the plebeian had to combat the jealousy of 
the nobles; in Prussia the progressive leader had to wrestle with the opinion- 
ativeness of the generals of the old school. And now, when the confidence of 
the king and the unaniinous voice of the army had placed him at the head of 
military affairs, for five long years he had to ply the plotter’s darkling trade, 
and arm for the struggle for liberty under the eyes of the foe. Thus he learned 
to command every word and look, and the simple-minded man who disdained 
to resort to artifice for his own advantage became for his country’s sake a 
master of the arts of dissimulation, skilled in the ways of men, subtle, inscru¬ 
table. His rapid searching glance read the new-comer’s thoughts in his eyes, 
and if it were a question of keeping the king’s counsel he would hire friend 
and foe by shadowy hints on a false scent. Among the officers the saying 
went that his mind was as full of wrinkles as his face; he put them in mind 
of that William of Orange, who, in like case, had warily and silently made 
ready for war with the empire of Spain. Like the prince of Orange, too, 
Scharnhorst carried deep in his inmost soul the hero’s strong passion and de¬ 
light in battle, and by these qualities he had won in the late war the friendship 
of Bliicher, himself a man of deeds. He did not know what fear was; he 
would not know how madly panic may woi'k after a defeat; in courts-martial 
his sentence was ever the sternest; he was merciless to cowardice and treach¬ 
ery. Probably no one tasted the bitterness of the times with such fiery keen¬ 
ness as did this silent man; day and night he was tortured by the thought of 
his country’s shame. All men approached him with deference, for they in¬ 
stinctively felt that he carried the future of the army in his brain. 

Of the men who seconded him in the work of army reorganisation, four 
became, as it were, his spiritual heirs, each receiving a portion of the great 
endowments of their chief—the heaven-born commanders, Gneisenau and 
Grolinan, Boyen the organiser, and Clansewitz the scholar; four men of one 
spirit with Scharnhorst, poor, simple, hardy, serving the cause without a 
thought of self; for all their outspokenness genuinely modest at heart, as is 
natural to able soldiers. For the solitary labours of the artist or scholar may 
easily lead a man away into vanity, while the soldier acts only as a member of 
a vast whole, and has no power to show what is in him unless inscrutable 
destiny lead him at the right hour to the right spot. Gneisenau, over-modest, 
speaks of himself as a pygmy iu comparison with the giant Scharnhorst. He 
lacked the solid erudition of his chief, and, like many men of action, he felt 
the gaps in his knowledge as defects in his intelligence. On the other hand, 
he possessed a far greater measure of the inspiring confidence of heroic na¬ 
tures, the joyous fatalism which makes a great general. How proudly and 
confidently did he spread his sails when, after the vagaries of a passionate 
youth and the protracted dreaty calm of subaltern employment, he reached 
the high seas of life. He set about any task that fortune designed him, with a 
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happy levity; as an inlaniryoni(‘,er he imdin'teok the command 

of engineers and the suixirinteiulenee of i‘<)rU(i<‘a,tionK. Whil(‘ Sehaiiihorst 
was deliberately vangliing ibe perils of the. coining day, Gneiscnau’s soul was 
on fire with eager anticipation of tlu^ hour of r<n’o!t, and he made even fools 
gladly welcome if only they wtmhl lend a hand in the great e.onsjiiracy. 

Grolman was a kindred spirit, high-souled, ehnu’-headiHl, and joyous'; made 
to delight in the din of battle a,n(l boldly to wm.\ tin^ advaiulage of'tlie /leeting 
moment, but destined to undergo iln^ hardsliip of a soUher^s lot and never to 
take the foremost place. 

The one who in maimer 1 lore most resemblanee to his chief was Boyeu a 
grave, reserved man from east. Prussia., who Inul sat. at. tlu^ feet of Kant and 
Krause, and as a poet had pa,rti(*iput<sl <‘agerly in the lit,e,i‘ary aeiivity of'the 
new age. Fiery (‘y<‘S under bushy brows aioiie hetfayial th(^ impidnous daring 
that slumbered in the breast of (lie sinij|)U\ taciturn man. In his (luiet fashion 
hew’orkedout and perfected M(\harnhorstis ideas of organisation, and after 
the wars it was he wlio gave the new nat ional army its permanent eoustitn- 
tion. 

Lastly, Carl von (iausewilz, the youiig(\st. of this group of friends wm 
beyond the rest Seharnhorst’s intimaite and disciple, profoundly versisl in the 
modem scientific theories of warfare with wineh the la(tt<u“ (H’<!upi<'d IdmseJf 
These Yon Clausewitz suhseipiently elaborated'on bis own aceoant, aod insured 
for the art of war a pla(‘,e among polit ie,al schmeas by a. S 4 u*i<vs of works wliich 
in literary style far surpass Wehanihoi'st ’s own writ mgs, A nuui of powiu’fnl 
scientihe miiul, a master of historKail aiiKiilysis, In^ was |H*rhaips too (Critical and 
reliective to grasp the dying chance of batth^ as boldfy as < Incise nan; yet he 
was by no means a lucre bookworm, but a. c,a,pab!(» a,nd valiant soldica-, inark- 
ing the luiinoil ol liie vit h iutelligcsuti obsiu’vatiiou. Hc) hjid bcmi a prisoner 
of war, and at this time had just retiunuMl fromslmring the ea.pt ivitv of Ihince 
Augustus. Ju Fianco his love lor Ihij yy/uthiul sincinaty and v'igour of the 
ijreiiiiau had lisiai to the pitch ot (mthusiaisiu, and hei had brought home 
the drill oouv’i(*tlon that at bottom the h''rc!nc.h w(*re as unwarlika*! a pcMiple as 
m the old times of the Hagiumot wars, wlnm they had trembled before the 
German Lmd^quenets ami IlowHh<ml<l the iiigra.iued eharaeter of a 

peoiile change lu ten years~or how should the vamiuishcd of a huudied fights 
rule pcriiianeiitly over an armed Germany'? 


THTK liKOXtGANIMATION OF TII'H .VUMY 

Such were the resources with which the king uudmTook th<^ work of resto¬ 
ration. rhe whole army was reconstruct.e<l Of ilw old army of Frederick 
theie remained only six brigades—-t.wo from Hih^ssia, two from east Prussia, 
one apiece froni 1 omerania and Brandenburg. A nd this wjis the sheet.-anchor 
the hopes ot Germany. The cue was dr<ipp<Hl; the t.roops were suTiplied 
auitable weapons and clothing; evoUit.ions on parade gave place 
service in the dehl Fresh stores of all sorts had to 
be laid ni, for Napoleon s marshals had <;arried out t Im work of plunder so 

Ja f time the gunnery practice of the Hilesian artillery had 

fo** lach of amiminiliom A (‘ommissiou mw ap- 

?! 1 individual ollkwr, and the guilty 

and the suspect were ruthlessly dismissed. ^ 

reforms mm that hen(;efort.h the army 
m arms, a national force to which every man eapable of 
Kecruitiiig WJU3 abolished, the enlistment of for¬ 
eigners forbidden, and only a few volunteer of German blood were admitted. 
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The new articles of war and the order that regulated military punishments 
began with the statement tiiat in future all German subjects, even young men 
of the upper classes, were to serve as private soldiers, and based on this dec¬ 
laration the necessity for milder treatment of the rank and file. All thinking 
of'^cers were at one on the undesirability of the old exemptions from military 
service. The principle of a universal obligation to act on the defensive had 
been advocated, even before the war, by Boyen, Lossan, and other officers, 
and maturely considered by the king; during the ill-starred campaign it had 
silently gained ground, and by this time it was plain to all intelligent soldiers 
that if the unequal struggle were to be resumed it could be done only by call¬ 
ing the whole strength of the nation to arms. 

Immediately after the conclusion of i^cacc Blucher had begged his friend 
Scharnhorst to “take thought for a national army; no one must be exempted 
—it must be a disgrace to a man not to have served.^' From his captivity 
Prince Augustus sent a project for the reconstruction of the army, in which 
the universal duty of acting on the defensive stood forth conspicuously as the 
guiding principle. But Scharnhorst knew what most of his contemporaries 
had quite forgotten, namely, that this would be a mere revival of the ancient 
Prussian i)riuciple. He reminded the king that Ms ancestor, Frederick Wil¬ 
liam I, had been the first European ruler to introduce universal conscription, 
that in old times this principle iiad made Prussia great, and that it had been 
merely borrowed by France and Austria. Now it seemed desirable to return 
to the old Prussian system and make short work of the abuse of exemption; 
by this means alone was it possible to create a standing army and to maintain 
it permanently at the samo level. Scharnhorst began his draft scheme for 
the formation of an army reserve in almost the exact words of the old soldier- 
king; “All dwellers in the state are born defenders of the Siime.'' ^ 

THK ADMINXBTBATION 01?’ BTEIN; THE EMANCIPATING EDICT. 

But the reforms did not stop with the efforts of Scharnhorst. About the 
king gathered other valiant, loyal, and great-souled men, Humboldt, Niebuhr, 
Stiigemaun, Boyen, Morgenbesser, Schon—who can tell all their niimes? 
Well may we say of them what was said of the soldiers of the Prussian army 
of liberation by a gallant contemporary: “It was a grand time, when a hand¬ 
ful of noble men joined in noble fellowship by God^s good providence and the 
inspiration of their own hearts, for the purpose of saving and liberating their 
country.” 

By these virtues of lofty self-denial and patriotism the new Prussia was 
built up. They first gave room for the active exercise of that knowledge, 
which, but for them, would have served only to nourish disaffection and acri¬ 
monious strife; they employed the progressive impulses of the young men, so 
long kept in check by the dead weight of circumstances and the mechanical 
traditions of public life, in behalf of that devotion to duty which had been 
aroused by the teaching of Kant, and stirred that moral indignation against 
abuses taught by Fichte. A saviour was found in Freiherr vom Stein; those 
who gathered about him found in him their leader, their centre of agreement. 
His fearless hand at the helm set the drifting ^p of Prussia on a new course; 
his aim was, through Prussia tu save Germany. He first taught Prussia, then 
at the lowest point of humiliation, to look far beyond the old dynastic and 
cabinet policy, to one that should he national and German. AnniMlated as a 
power, she began to lay afresh her foundations as a state. He first taught the 
people of Prussia to feel that they were a nation—that they were German. 
With him began that great metamorphosis of all the internal affairs of t^e 
state which we may style the first attempt to combine civil liberty, such lib- 
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erty as England had i)res(n,'V(Ml, -with tho political energy generated by the 
French Bevolution, or, t,o Bpoak more (exactly, to supj>lement the sovereign 
authority of the throiui by the polith'.al (mfrauchiseuumti of the people; to con¬ 
ceive and outwardly realiso the static in ihe truth of its moral function, and 

upon this foundatiion to base its historic 

Tlic! uauH^ of Stein will forever bo most 
elos(dy linked in the public mind with the 
j)ublicatii()n on October Pth, 1807«—five 
days after he had bcou intrusted by Fred¬ 
erick William with the post of chief min- 
ist'Cr—of th(^ editit of enuincipation, of 
wiu(di S<Hd(\y/' Stein’s groat biographer, 
truly siiys tlmt It was ‘Hho most compre- 
h(msiv(3 measure en'or passed in Ihiissia, 
alTecting evtay class and the whole frame¬ 
work of society.’' As a matter of fact, 
as Seeley points out., the edict was not the 
w^ork of Stein, nor \vas he oven the origina¬ 
tor of tlui reforms tlunMun enacted. He 
was named as tlu^ oinghmt/or of tho reform 
merely boeanse ho was at tho moment the 
most conspwatouH p(H'Honality in the iioliti- 
eal field, and biKuniso tho popular mind is 
wont to insist that its Juo’oos shall stand 
alone. In tho case of Stein, aa in t.hat of nearly evc.ry o'ther gresat political 
hero, a legendary p<uvsonality to some <3xt(mt taJc(\s tlu* phua) of tho actual 
man in the minds of posterity. Tlie immo of ^Steln, tlum, will always be 
asBociated with tho law which revolutionised tlie couni.ry. Nor is this 
association by any mcanfl unjust. For cvm if Stiuu was not tho actual 
cnunciator of tho terms in which tho law was |>hr!VMe<l, lu^ was at least its 
chief instigator, and it is conceded that Ibvrdenhorg and Altousteiu and the 
commission would scarcely have darcMl to r(KH>mm(md tho rc^forins had they 
not assumed that Stein was to ho tho ministtu’ and 3V()tild ])ut tho work into 
execution. They know that ho would not shriiik from dangcu's which neither 
they nor the king dared to aiiproach unHut)pt)rted. Yet if remains trae, aa 
Seeley points out, that tho emancipation edi(^t'\^n.spra(^iu'!^dIy complete before 
it reached Stein’s hands, and that two agencies, for wldtdi Stein was not respon¬ 
sible, had worked together for its production^ Those two agents wore first, 
the Zeitgeist^ ic., tho influencea of tho eightoonth century humanitarians; 
and secondly, and moi'© directly, tins Immediate (joninuHsion of state coun¬ 
cillors appointed in the preceding April, and including such eminent states¬ 
men and jurists aa Schlon, Stagomanu, and Niebuhr. Hut although the 
edict as imblished was largely tho roHult of tlunr (hdiberatious, Stem’s 
part in the actual achievement of the reforniB was cjcrtainly not less 
than theirs. In addition to an important alteration in tho phraseology 
of the edict, which extended its to all tho x)rovincos of Prussia, 

Stein more than any other man was rosponsibh^ for its ac^-ual p)romulgar' 
tion. Seeley compares his share in the paswago of tho edict to that of 
Lord Grey in England in the passage of thes Reform Bill; just as Lord 
Grey had to convince a parliament and a i^ooplo, ho Stein had to inspire 
with courage a king and his faint-hearted councillorH, In a ‘^vord, says 
Seeley, this is peculiarlyi] an instance where wo nmst not confound the re¬ 
forming legislator with the jurist and parliamentary draftsman. In this 
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transition of Prussia the inventiveness, or originaJity, or technical skill of 
Schon and his colleagues is not so much to be honoured as the ‘^massive cour¬ 
age of a man like Btein, “ that moves freely under responsibility and lightens 
the burden of responsibility for all around. 

But the edict of October 9th, 1807, was far more than an emancipating 
edict. Its aim was indeed threefold. Not only did it abolish i^ersoual serf¬ 
dom in the Prussian monarchy, but it removed the principal restrictions that 
interfered with the f/ee trallic in land, “the abolition of caste in land,” as 
Seeley calls it, and furthermore, and not by any means of least importance, it 
granted to every noble, citizen, and peasant, the right of free choice of occu¬ 
pation. These last two provisions, Seeley says without exaggeration, were a 
sort of Magna Oharta to the Prussians. 

Stein’s ministry lasted little more than a year. In this period, he co¬ 
operated zealously ■with Scharnhoi'st in the reconstruction of the army, insti¬ 
tuted extensive financial and adJninistrati^"e reforms, and prepared the way 
for a complete reorganisation of the political framework of the Prussian states 
on a largely representative basis. ^ 

In August, 1808, an article on the text of an intercepted letter written by 
Stein to Prince von Wittgenstein—in which he spoke of the disaffection that 
grew from day 1 o day in Germany, of combinations in Hesse and Westphalia, 
and of the plans of 1807, which might now be revived—appeared in the Moni- 
teitr and concluded wdth the words: “The king of Prussia is to be pitied for 
having ministers distinguished equally for clumsiness and perversity.” By 
the end of November, and before Napoleon’s notorious proscription appeared 
with the phrase, ^‘LenommS 8tein voulant exciter des troubles en AUemaffne,^^ 
Stein had sent in his resignation, after publishing a statement of the main 
principles of his political administration in the Senihehreibu7i^ mi die oherste 
Viruxd(wn.(/sbMrd<3 J^reusmns t^om 24- November^ 1808 [Letter addressed to 
the supreme administrative body of Prussia on November 24th, 1808], 
which became famous under the title of his “political testament.” An 
interval of a year and a half elapsed before Napoleon, after once more con¬ 
quering Austria, assented to the appointment of Hardenbei'g to the office of 
chancellor, and on the Gth of June, 1810, the latter undertook the direction of 
the state. 

HAXiDENBEEG AS CHANCELLOR (1810 A.H.) 


Men may say that he continued to guide it in the spirit of Stein, but how 
should he, a skilful diplomatist of the old school, a master of finance and ad¬ 
ministration, a cultivated and fastidious man of the world, walk in the same 
ways as the harsh, energetic, intellectual giant, filled with the pride and wrath 
of patrioiism! Both of these men, if we may trust those who knew them well, 
exercised a singular fascination over thos(3 about them—Stein by the force^ of 
a strong character of moral grandeur and beauty together with the inspiring 
power of great ideas; Hardenbcrg by the charm of real kindliness, the tran¬ 
quillity and gentleness of his cheerful glance, his confidence in the best possi¬ 
ble management, the greatest possible advancement. No doubt many of their 
measures presented a certain analogy, but they arose from completely different 
views of liuman affairs, of principles, and of purposes. Hardenberg, we may 
freely confess, was in all things inclined to the purely rationalistic and ad 
ministrativo conception of the state, which was the source of so many con¬ 
temporary experiments both in Germany and beyond it; only, being of a less 
imperious temper than Moiitgelas for instance, and by nature cautious and 
forbearing, he gave w’ay to anything that did not run directly counter to him 
and respected everything which could be made to serve his own schemes, or 
more correctly speaking to meet the demands of circumstances as they arose. 
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He never set himself in sharp opposition to the spirit which Stein had 
awakened in Prussia, and of which he was the representative; on the con- 
tiary he kept on good terms with it and niiide \ise of it. And on the other 
hand it might be argued that all the divergencies from Stein’s policy intro¬ 
duced by Hardenberg were couccssious to the needs of the moiueiit, sacritices 
for the sake of speedier attaiumeut of the great eml all men iiad iu view; that 
the salvation of the Prussian name was duo to liai’denlxu'g’s sup(U’ior prudence 
while Stein’s inconsiderate violence might possibly have h\UTic<l iti to irre¬ 
trievable ruin; that Hardenberg rather supplemeiihMl (hau superseded Stein, 
by resolutely enlarging on the forms of civil liberly and atlmiuistrative or¬ 
ganisation for which Stein had prepared the way. lint. wh;it aeciomplished 
in this respect, though of great and vital im])()rtance, was mer(ily an imitaliou 
of what had already been accomplished etsewhere; while, something (piihi dif¬ 
ferent, new, and prophetic was involved in the very <‘leme,nis of Stein’s ]H-)licy 
—nothing less indeed than the lirst lucid gliiuj)se of t.lii', gr<ui1i vocation in which 
Prussia was to find scope for her energies and aims for hcr fut.ure; a lesson 
she will never tinlearu nor need to Icai'u again. 

The thing to be done was to bring the. civil liberty of hlngland and the po¬ 
litical energy to which the devolution hadgi\xm birih into positivn^ combina¬ 
tion. Of the peoples of the British Empire, how f<‘,w had a share iu the gov¬ 
ernment., how many '^4n pitiable dissonane.e ” W(U'(5 the subjects of ioint-stock 
compauies, oppressed on account) t)f their religious opiidons—mere slaves! 
Again, the Kevohitiou had pronounced sentemH^, of death on (‘lass dilleixmces, 
had fused the people into a homogeneous mass, and pro<‘,la,im(Hl its sovereign¬ 
ty; but while the French imagined tliati iiu^ charaxter of the state and the 
guarantee of its political soundness w’en^ to be soughti for iuecJiani<‘ally by the 
division of pow(m, France had merely slmken otf the a/ut(H-.rax‘y of t in! l(‘gisla- 
tive authority to fall under that of thc‘ executiva^ ami umUo' t'h(>. on(‘ us under 
the other remained destitute of civil lilMuty and of a.ny moral (‘xisten(‘<‘, ai)art 
from the state. 

^ How should it bo with Prussia! ^‘Thc thing to be doiu^ ” says th(^ Letter, 

to put an end to the discord which prevails amongst, tb<‘ i)eople, to abolish 
the internecine strife of class against class whicti is the sourc«‘ of our unhap¬ 
piness, aiu"! to secure by law the possibiUt,y t-liat (“iveiy nmn may fix'cly (l(‘vcl- 
op his powers in a moral direction, and iu this fashion comp(‘i tju‘. pcopl(‘to 
love their king and country with a love which will ghully sacrifice life and 
living for their sake.'’*/ 


THE EFFORTS OF SOHIXA AND B3U,TNSWr(tK: (IHOa A.D.) 

Although Prussia had left Austria uiisuc,c,oiir<‘,(l (hiring tln^ war of 
many of her subjects were animated by a devsin^ to aid their Austrian breth- 
reu. Schill, unable to restrain his impetuosity, (piittixl Berlin on the 28th of 
April for that purpose, with his regiment of huswu's. His c.onduct, although 
^ud^ned by a sentence of the court-martial, was uuivisrsaliy ap))lauded. 
Hornberg, au officer of the guard of Jerome, king of Westphalia, revolted 
simultaneously iu Hesse, but was betrayed by a fals(‘. friend at the moment in 
winch Jerome’s person was to have been seized, and was (xmipidled to hy for 
nis life. ^ fschill merely advanced as far as Wittenberg and Ilallxn'stadtf, was 
again driven northwards to Wismar, and finally to Stralsund, by the sn])erior 
orces of Westphalia and Holland. In a bloody street fight at Stralsund ho 

vui 1 General Carteret, the Dutch commander, and was himself 

Kiiiea by a cannon-ball. Thus fell this young hero, true to his motto, Better 
a terrible end than endless terror.” The Dutch cut offi his head, preserved it 
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in spirits of wine, and placed it publicly in tbe Leyden library, where it re¬ 
mained until 1837, when it was buried at Brunswick in the grave of his faith¬ 
ful followers. Eiv^e hundred of his men, under Lieutenant Brunow, escaped 
by forcing their way through the enemy. 

Of the jirisoners taken on this occasion, eleven officers were, by Napoleon’s 
command, shot at Wesel, fourteen subalterns and soldiers at Brunswick; the 
rest, about six hundred iu numlHU’, were sent in chains to Toulon and con¬ 
demned to the galleys. Boriiberg fled to .England. Katt, another patriot, 
asseiul)led a number of veterans at Htendal and advanced as far as Magdeburg, 
but was compelled t o llee to the Bruuswickei's iu Bohemia. 

Ercderick AVilliain, duke of Brunswick, the son of the hapless duke Fer¬ 
dinand, had quitted Ols, his sole possession, for Bohemia, where he had col¬ 
lected a force two thousand strong—known as the black Brunswickers on 
account of the colour of their uniform and the death’s head on their helmets— 
with which he resolved to revenge his father’s death. Victorious in petty 
engagements over the tSaxons at 55ittau and over the French under Junot at 
Berneck, he refused to recognise the armistice betweeu Austria and France, 
and, fighting his way through the enemy, surprised Leipsic by night and 
there provided himself with anmiunition and stores. He was awaited at Hal- 
berstadt by the "Westphalians under Wellingerode, whom, notwithstanding 
their numerical superiority, ho completely defeated during the night of the 
30th of July. Two days later ho was attacked iu Brunswick by an enemy 
three times his superior, the Westphalians under Beubel, who advanced from 
Celle whilst the Saxons and Dutch pursued him from Erfurt. Aided by his 
brave citizens, many of whom followed his fortunes, he was again victorious 
and was enabled by a speedy retreat, in which he broke down all the bridges 
in his rear, to escape to Elsfleth, whence he sailed to England. 

In 1810Napoleon annexed Holland and East Friesland ''asalluvial lands’' 
to France. His brother Louis, who had vainly laboui'ed for the welfai'e of 
Holland, selected a foreign residence and scornfully refused to accept the pen¬ 
sion settled ui)ou him by Napoleon. Lower Saxony, as far as the Baltic, the 
principalities of Oldenburg, Salm, and Arenberg, the Hanse towns, Ham¬ 
burg, Bremen, and Liibeck, were, together with a portion of the kingdom of 
Westphalia, also incorporated by Napoleon with France, under pretext of 
putting a stop to the contraband trade carried on along those coasts, more par- 
ticulai'ly from the island of Helgoland. He openly aimed at converting the 
Germans—and they certainly discovered little disinclination to the metamor¬ 
phosis—into Frenchmen. 


GERMAN TROOPS AIR IN NAPOLEON’S RTJSBIAN CAMPAIGN (1812 A.R.) 

In the Spring of 1812 Napoleon, after leaving a sufficient force to prose¬ 
cute the war with activity in Spain and to guard Prance, Italy, and Germany, 
led half a million men to the Russian frontiers. Before tiding the field he 
convoked all the princes of Germany at Dresden, where he treated them Avith 
such extreme insolence as even to revolt his most favoured and warmest par¬ 
tisans. Tears were seen to start in ladies’ eyes, whilst men bit their lips with 
rage at the petty humiliations and affronts heaped on them by their powerful 
but momentary lord. The empress of Austria and the king of Prussia appear, 
on this occasion, to have felt these affronts the most acutely. S^giir relates that 
the king was received politely, but with distant coolness by Napoleon. There 
is said to have been question between them concerning the marri^^e of the 
crown prince of Prussia with one of Napoleon’s uieces, and of an incorpora’ 
tion of the still uncouquered Russian provinces on the Baltic, Livonia,, Cour- 
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land, and Esthonia, with Prussia. All was, liowover, empty show. Napoleon 
hoped by the rapidity of his successes to constrain the emperor of Russia to 
conclude not only peace but a still closer alliance with Prance, in which case 
it was as far from his intention to concede the above-mentioned provinces to 
Prussia as to emancipate the Poles. 

For the first time the whole of Germany was reduced to submission—an 
event unknown before in the history of the world. Napoleon, greater than 
conquering Attila, who took the field at the lunid of *0110 half of Germany 
against the other, dragged the whole of (4emxany in Ida iirain. The army led 
by him to the steppes of Russia was principally composed of German troops, 
who were so skilfully mixed xip with the Prencli as noti to be themselves aware 
of their numerical superiority. The right wing, composed of thirty thou¬ 
sand Austrians under Schwarzenberg, was destined for the invasion of Volhi- 
nia; whilst the left wing, consisting of twenty thousand Prussians under York 
and several thousand French under the command of Marshal Macdonald, was 
ordered to advance upon the coasts of the Baltiic and without loss of time to 
besiege Riga. The centre or main body consisted of the troops of the confed¬ 
eration of the Rhine, more or less mixed np with French ; of tlurty-eight thou¬ 
sand Bavarians under Wrede and commanded by Baiut/ Gyr; of sixteen thou¬ 
sand Wiirtembergers under Bchoeler, over which Marshal N'ey was allotted the 
chief command—single regiments, principally cavalry, w(n’e <lrawn otf in order 
more thoroughly to intermix the Germans with the Pren<‘h; of sevontetm thou¬ 
sand Saxons under Reynier; of eighteen thousand WeHt|)iiaUaus under Van- 
damme; also of Hessians, Badeners, Fi'ankforters, Wiirzburgm-s, Nsissauers: 
in short, of contingents furnished by (^aeh of th<^ confexUu'atiHl states. The 
Swiss were mostly concentrated under Oudinot), Th(^ Dutch, Hanseatic, 
Flemish, in fine, all the Germans on the hjft bjmk of the Rhine, were at that 
time crammed amongst the French troops. 1 T()wards of two luiudred thousand 
Germans, at the lowest computation, mai'clnul against Russia, a number far 
superior to that of the French in the ainny, the remainder of whicth was made 
up by several thousand Italians, J^ortugm^se, and Hpaniaii’ds, who had been 
pressed into the service. 

The Prussians found thcmselvc^s in the most d(^grad<Ml position. Their 
army, weak as it was in numbers, was pUKied umhu' tiie command of a French 
general. The Prussian fortresses, with the exception of Kolborg, Grandeuz, 
Schweidnitz, Neiase, and Glatz, were already garrisoned with French troops 
or, like Pillau near Kdnigsberg, newly occupied by tlumi. In Berlin the 
French had unlimited sway. Marshal Anger(Miu was statiomsd with sixty 
thousand men in northern Germany for the purpose of k(Hq)ing that part of 
the country, and more ppticularly Prussia, in to Napoleon’s roar; the 

Danish forces also stood in readiness to suppCH't him in case of aec(i8sity. Na¬ 
poleon’s entire army moreover marched through Prussia and completely 
drained that country of its last resources. 

The deep conviction harboured by Napoleon of his i^r(^Hist-ible power led 
him to repay every service and t.o regard every antagonist) witli contempt. 
Confident of victory, he deviated from the stirict military disenpUne he had at 
one time enforced and of which he had given an example in his own person; 
dragged in his train a multitude of useless atteiulants fithbd but for })omp and 
luxury, permitted his marshals and generals to do the same, and allowed an 
incredible number of private carriages, servants, women, etic., to follow in the 
rear of the army, to hamper its movements, to cremate confusioji, and to aid in 
consuming the army stores, which being, moreover, merely provided for a 
short campaign, speedily became insutfioiont for the maintenance of the enor¬ 
mous mass. Bveuiu East Prussia numbers of the soldiery were constrained 
by want to plunder the villages. On the 24th of June, 1812, Napoleon crossed 
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the Nienieii, the Russian frontier, not far from Kovno.f* The details of the dis¬ 
astrous campaign which followed and gave so fatal a blow to Napoleon’s pres¬ 
tige and empire belong to the history of Russia and of Prance. 

On the 5th of December, Napoleon, placing himself in a sledge, hurried in 
advance of his army, nay, preceded the news of his disaster, in order at all 
events to insure his personal safety and to pjiss through Germany before meas- 



Rujns of Ehkinfkls 
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ures could be taken for his capture. His fugitive army shortly afterwards 
reached Vilna, but was too exhausted to maintain that position. Enormous 
magazines, several prisoners, and the rest of the booty, besides 6,000,000 
francs in silver money, fell here into the hands of the Russians. Part of the 
fugitives escaped to Dantzic, but few crossed the Oder ,• the Saxons under Rey- 
nier wei^e routed and dispersed in a last engagement at Kalish; Pouiatowski 
and the Poles retired to Cracow on the Austeian frontier, as it were, protected 
by Schwarzenherg, who remained unassailed by the Russians, and whose neu¬ 
trality was, not long afterwards, formally recognised. 

The Prussians—who had been, meanwhile, occupied with the unsuccessful 
siege of Riga, and who, like the Austrians, had comparatively husbanded their 
strength—were now the only hope of the fugitive French. The troops under 
Macdonald, accordingly, received orders to cover the retreat of the grand 
army, but York, instead of obeying, concluded a neutral treaty with the Rus¬ 
sians commanded by Diebitsch of Silesia and remained stationary in East 
Prussia. The king of Prussia, at that time still at Berlin and in the power of 
the French, publicly disapproved of the step taken by his general, who was, 
on the evacuation of Berlin by the French, as publicly rewarded. The im¬ 
mense army of the conqueror of the world wag totally annihilated. Nearly 
half a miliion of men had crossed the Russian frontier; of these, scarcely 
twenty thousiind returned. 

This Wab of Libeeation (I 8 I 8-1815 a.d.) 

By the war of Liberation the Germans mean those three memorable years 
in which, for the first time after the lapse of centuries, the whole German peo¬ 
ple fought and conquered in a common cause, animated by the lofty inspira¬ 
tion of a common sentiment of unity. It is too true that the country did not 
at once rise up restored from its ruins as the united German nation intended 
and expected it to do; nevertheless, thwarted, repudiated, and contemned 
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tlie people were, bound and repressed by frcsli oi'dinaiices—tbo great impulses 
■which had led them to yictory did not die; they still lived and grew, silent but 
mighty, irresistibly exj)audiug in all direetioiis.^’ 

Already in 1812 Napoleon felt that the ibundations of his empire were los¬ 
ing solidity. The seat of war was tra-usfeii’cd to the mark; in Janua.ry of JSIS 
headquarters were at Berlin; General Scharnhorsi, who had withdrawn to 
Silesia, now again stepped into prominence and appeared as the first councillor 
of the king in matters of war. This w'as the time ati which was drafted that 
organisation which forms the basis of the prcsc.ni army. It was not solely the 
work of Scharnhorst; the king had smit him an anonymous essay in another’s 
hand, and it is this which served Bcharnliorst and Gneisenau as a basis for 
the new organisation. Eeservo battalions were formed which were now to be 
provided with arms. The king was in Berlin between Magdeburg and Ivii- 
striu; in Berlin were the headquarters of Marshal Aiigereau. The king boldly 
determined to declare himself openly; lie infoi'ined the French ambassador of 
his decision to move with his court to Breshui January 25th, as it was not in 
accordance with his dignity to remain in Berlin. The French were so im¬ 
pressed with the audacity of this aniiouncemeut that they oifered no opposition. 
Armaments were now made with that activity and determination indispensable 
to their execution; the French were so astounded that they dared not inter¬ 


pose. 

The general appeal to the volunteers (FrciwHUge) followed February 3rd, 
1813; in Berlin seven thousand men of ages varying from youth to more than 
middle age took up arms under the eyes of the Freiu^h. This was the state of 
public enthusiasm when on the 20th of February the Gossacks appeared before 
Berlin and made a marauding expedition into the town; they received mimer- 
ous challenges from the town to penetrate into iti; no one was afraid of the 
shooting that took place in the street. Gonlkleac(!i ran so high that it ignored 
the most threatening danger; the general seuscud' sec.uriiy made everything 
go well. Troops were formed in Silesia; tlu^ reserve battalions marched 
through Berlin. York’s corps approached Bmlin. In the beginning of March 
the French evacuated the town and crossed the Elbe. 


Throughout all Germany, now, men of sound uuderstandiug worked to- 
bring about a genex'al rising. Xu Saxony especially generals Thielmaim and 
Aster endeavoured to move the king to break with France. Dazed by his 
goed luck, however, and blinded by conscientious scruples, the king left Dres¬ 
den, went to Prague, and met all proposals with the sternest reprobation. 
The chief blame attaches to his miserable conuciUor, Herr von Senfft-Pilsach, 
for whom a favourable word from Napoleon was everything; he now looked 
forward to a French ducal title. But hie king also lackiMl (Jiaraoter. Many 
arguments were tried to convince him, but they met with Ins det»erniined oppo- 
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vent soldiering himself. Men set forward in the name of God. This senti 
ment extended through the whole of north Germany; in Hanover, Brunswick 
—everywhere the same readiness was manifest; but the same provision could 
not be made, because thei-e was no government to lead the movement. 

But as the best cause has unworthy champions, Herr von Tettenborn now 
set out on an unholy raid against Hamburg. He was earnestly entreated not 
to make the expedition: not to plunge a w'-ell-iutentioiied but unwarlike and 
unprotected town imo destruction by rousing a rebellion with his few troops 
which would compromise the town. Tettenborn laughed: such an expedition, 
said he, might be a source of income. He brought about a sudden and general 
rising; it was resolved to proceed to extreme measures, but Tettenborn played 

the pjisha; no preparations had been made when 

J the die was cast; there was no centre of stability; 

the goverunicnt refused to endanger its existence. 
^ Agitations for the saving of a fatherland are easiest 

excited in monarchical states. Hamburg might 
have been provided with another source of salvation, 
if the sentiment of Denmark, which was at the 

time favourable, had been utilised. 
Denmark was not only very shabbily 
treated by England; a treaty had 
also been sealed in August, 1812, 
between Eussia and Sweden, at a 
meeting of Alexander with the king 
of Sweden, whereby l^’orway was 
promised to the king of Sweden if 
he would declare himself against 
Prance. England had not taken 
part in this treaty immediately, and 
Denmark might have averted her 
catastrophe if she had made a de¬ 
cisive resolution in the winter of 
1812. But the advice of those who 
recommended such wholesome policy 
was not listened to. The Danes 
offered Hamburg help,, if the peace 
were so concluded as to preserve, 
Korway to them. But this conflicted with the designs of the crown prince 
of Sweden, Marshal Bernadette, and a little while before England had con¬ 
firmed the treaty with Sweden by her entry into it. The Swedish troops were 
in the neighbourhood, but did not enter the town; and so Hamburg again 
fell a victim to Freuch supremacy and to the terrors of tyranny (May 30th). 

The movement extended to the Dutch frontiers. On the Oldenburg border a 
popular movement introduced a provisional government; the people demanded 
their beloved duke. Two very respectable men, Ton Palke and Von Berger, 
led the movement and inspired an uncommon degree of confidence in the in¬ 
habitants. Vandamme soon marched upon the place and had both of them shot. 

The Eussian army had made a very Slow advance. Already in April, 1813, 
the Prussian troops had fought several successful engagements in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Magdeburg; the army crossed the Elbe at Dessau and moved 
slowly forward through Thuringia. The feebleness of the Eussian army was 
now regarded with terror. True, this did not diminish the confidence of Pms- 
sia; but things wore a very grave aspect. Thielmann and his friends strained 
every nerve to induce the king of Saxony to side with Prussia, but they re¬ 
ceived express commands to do nothing. 
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a limit within wliich the peace must be settled, declaring that if ITapoleon did 
not by that time comply with the conditions offered, she would join the allies. 
Kapoleon did not in the least take this seriously. The nature of the peace was 
such that Prussia would not have acquired much, and Napoleon would have 
lost very little. Magdeburg and the old mark were to be restored to Prus¬ 
sia; the fortresses on the Oder and Dantzic were to be evacuated; Bantzic and 
Thorn were to become Prussian. France was to renounce her supremacy over 
Poland; what was to become of Poland was not clearly defined. 

This was the price of peace with Napoleon. So few points were touched 
upon that for the Prussians the peace would have been a miserable one; it was 
apparent how little the Germans promised themselves success. But Napoleon 
refused this peace which involved no actual loss for him. The duke of Bas- 
sano (Maret), who guided negotiations in Prague, a man of very good qualities 
blit horribly timid when face to face with his master, told the story after the 
battle of Waterloo of how he and many others, who in every other circum¬ 
stance were the living echoes of Napoleon =*8 will, implored him to accept the 
terms, The time limit had been fixed at midnight; if by that time the French 
had not accepted terms the Austrian plenipotentiary was to close negotiations 
and declare his secession to the allies. Napoleon asked Maret: ^^Do you be¬ 
lieve that the Austrians have the courage 1 If they do uot carry out their 
threats they make themselves ridiculous.” Maret iissured him they would do 
it. Finally Napoleon signed the peace Avarraiit; but the courier was detained 
by him so that he arrived at five o’clock in the morniug. Napoleon thought 
he knew with whom he had to deal; his reflections were: ''If they have not 
broken off negotiations they have given themselves away; if they have broken 
them off, they will be only too delighted that I have set my hand to the war¬ 
rant, and will revoke all that they have done.” In this way he wanted to 
procure for himself a triumph before the eyes of the world from the weak 
compliance of his opponent. But at midnight Austria had actually declared 
her secession, and Napoleon received an answer of refusal: it may possibly 
have been given reluctantly. The armistice was prolonged another twelve 
days. 

The army was set in motion. From the beginning of June to August it 
was materially increased by reinforcements. At first there had uot been 
enough powder for one battle with Napoleon; sufficient stores had now been 
obtained. A number of English mulcts had arrived; fresh strength from 
Eussia, the Austrian army—everything came together. But Napoleon had 
not slumbered: some hundred thousand conscripts had been raised; every¬ 
where the French armies were very numerous. The campaign was commence 
with very varying expectations; great hope sustained the allies; the French 
were in low spirits, which were still further depressed by events in Spain. 

During the armistice news of the great battle of Vitoria (June 21st), in 
which the French were completely defeated, reached Germany; in this en^ge- 
meut Joseph Bonaparte had commanded. The French artillery to the very 
last piece was taken. After this glorious battle Wellington undertook the 
siege of Pamplona and San Sebastian. Before this, however, the campaign in 
Germany had begun. 


THE BATTLE OE DEESDEN 

A Prussian army was situated in the mark under Biilow; a considerable 
corps under Bliicher, made up of Prussians under York and of Bussians, was 
in Silesia; the great allied army was in Bohemia; here were the Austrian 
army, the main army of the BoasiaDS, and the Prussian Kleist corps. General 
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Moreau had been imported from America as a sort of talisman to the allies. 
All tJiis did, however, was to excite some rancour in them and to make no im¬ 
pression upon the French, Their attitude of mind was misunderstood; they 
had to regard him as an enemy. Besides, there were generals of sufficient dis¬ 
tinction in the German army, and not much wisdom wjis to be expected from 
Morean: he was an indolent man, and had been quite inactive since 1800; 


moreover, he had lost, through want of practice, all aptitude for leading an 
army. The great blunder, however, consisted in changing the plan of cam¬ 
paign at the beginning. The right way would have heen to march forward 
through Bohemia in order to move upon Leipsic. It was however feared that 

Kapoloon would allow the allies to advance, 
^ and having himself made a diversion through 

i Silesia would cut off their communications, 

5 make havoc of everything, and then return, 

g Accordingly it was determined to go over the 

M ridge of the Erzgebirge to Dresden, for it was 

thought that he had been duly deceived and it 
was hoped that Dresden might he reached be- 
could come back from Silesia. But 
Km'in the difficulties were very great: it was a sum- 

rain; the roads were very bad; 
^ 1 . the Saxon Erzgebirge are intersected by a 
number of small rivers, and the advance had 
made over hills and through valleys. 

I ^ The convoys suffered much in this tran- 

sit, and the advance was very slow, so 
vf\ that the allies arrived too late. Had 

^ eaiiier they might 
taken Dresden; had they gone by 
1 Ti Toplitz they would have gained one day. 

I’iMHiffi these things Moreau was al- 

n '^1 i^p||||j I''A lowed to be the guide, and Moreau knew 

Napoleon now turned from the road 
to Silesia, performing rapid marches with 
fsiHn hH J '^ ^ guard, and crossed the bridge at 
--Dresden August 26th, at the mo- 
. ment when the allies opened a can- 

nonade on Dresden, instead of at- 
tacking the town with a bayonet 
charge. Nothing was accomplished. 
FouNTAiir m Nubbmbebo following day the weather was 

much worse; an attack was decided 
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FoUNTAIir IN Nubbmbbbo 


upon, which could not have been more madly conceived. General Mesko’s di¬ 
vision was cut off in the valley known as the Plauenscher Grund; the firearms 
refused to go off on account of the weather ; the whole left wing of the Aus¬ 
trians was taken prisoner; the battle was entirely lost. The French had every 
reason to triumph. The losses were incredible; the whole army withdre\^ 
again to Bohemia in the most pitiable condition. Had the French pursued 
with all their forces they wotild doubtless have reached Prague, and the whole 
allied army would have been annihilated. Luckily for them, on the 23rd of 
August, Napoleon obtained news of the losses sustained at the engagment 
of Grossbeeren. This made him very pensive; he learned that a violent 
engagement was taking place at the Katzbach in Silesia, and just as he was 
about to set out news was conveyed to him of the defeat (26th of August). 
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He now foolishly halted and made a demonstration against Silesia in order 
to pick up the conq.nered troops. Here the elements had been of use to the 
allies in flooding the mountain streams; the French were defeated, it is true, 
by the bravery of their enemies’ troops; but thfc^ extraordinary material losses 
sustained by them were due to the elements. General Vaudamme now came 
to Bohemia and encountered the Russians, who formed the rear guard ( August 
29th). The confusion was very great; the Russians were about to carry olf 
the cannon, when the Prussian king appeared: his arrival had a great effect 
upon the Bussians; he commanded the artillery to withdraw. It returned, 
and he suspended the battle on the heights of Kuhn tintil the Kleist corps 
came up. The French were now totally defeated ami Vaudamme was taken 
prisoner. This again robbed the French of hie whole triumph of Dresden. 
The fate of the allies was decided by this victory. 


THK BA.TTLE OF JUTERKOG 

The month of September wm passed on the Boliemian frontier and in 
Lusatia without events of any imxiortance; numerous movements and counter 
movements were made. Kapoleon wished now to attempt a groat onslaught 
on Berlin. The supreme command here was in the bauds of Bornadotto, who 
was regarded as an ally. On the 6th of September the battle of Deimewitz or 
Jllterbog took place, in which Key was defeated by the Prussians, for the 
Swedes did nothing. It was on this occasion that an oflicer turned to Berua- 
dotte with the words: 


He counts liis loved onc« bead by luMid, 

And lol no bead la mlHHlag. 

This omen foreshadowed the issue of th(b war, Key was clumsy and un¬ 
lucky above all other marshals; Kapoleou’s patience with him is inexplicable. 
Key was a sort of evil demon for him; he had already brought him iildiick in 
the Spanish campaign and in East Prussia, and continued to bring him ill-luck 
until the last moment. Kapoleon was well aware of it, but Key clung to him 
like a fate from which he could not detach himself. 

The battle of Juterbog was a source of extreme glory for the allies, and 
particularly again for the young volunteers. At Mockern (April 5th) the 
Prussian Landwehr (militia) bore itself with excellent fortitude. Men who 
had never carried arms killed veteran soldiers on the church walls with 
clubbed muskets. After the battle of Juteibog the Prussian troops dispersed 
in all directions. The Cossacks and other light troops made marauding expe¬ 
ditions as far as Oassel. In Mecklenburg Davout’s troops were pursued as 
far as Lauenburg; the Elbe was crossed and Hanover penetrated. The heart¬ 
iest good will prevailed everywhere; but only too often there was a lack of 
power to impose laws and to establish a point of concentration with its accru¬ 
ing advantages. The prevailing sentiment wiw such that, from the neighbour¬ 
hoods occupied by the French during the armistice, many volunteers secretly 
came over to the allies. 

General York, attended with much glory, crossed the Elbe at Wartenburg 
and moved upon Leipsic. An advance was now also made upon Leipsic from 
the other side by Marienberg, on the same road which should have been 
already utilised for an advance at the end of August. The Swedes followed 
General York; Bulow also crossed the Elbe and joined York: so the heart of 
the allied army, with an excellent Bussian corps, stood in a northerly position 
before Leipsic. Kapoleon poured from twenty to thirty thousand men under 
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GoTiYion Saint-Cyr into Dresden, and moved with the rest of the army by a 
concentric movement against Leipsic. The allies were unquestionably at this 
moment superior in numbers to him. In the French ranks were many who 
had been recruited when little more than children, and the rate of mortality 
amongst them was incredible, provisions being very inadequate; the Saxons 
gave nothing of their own free will; they concealed everything in order to be 
able to give it to the allies. Dysentery reigned in the French army, typhus 
already began to break out; a terrible loss of courage accompanied these signs. 
The fate of the armies was soon to be decided. 

Worthy of admiration is the manner in which Napoleon had resuscitated 
his cavalry; he had considerable numbers under Murat, who was noted as an 
excellent cavalry officer. On the 14th of October the great cavalry engage¬ 
ment at Liebertwolkwitz took place, in which the French cavalry maintained 
the advantage under the superior guidance of Murat. This, however, did not 
interfere with a further advance, nor did it stop the French from becoming 
more and more narrowly shut in. 


BATTLE OF THE NATIONS (OCTOBER 16TH-19TH, 1813) 

On the 1 Otli began the great bat Lie which really comprises three battles: one 
at Mockeim in the north, one at Wachau on the right wing of tho great allied 
army, and one along the banks of the Pleisse. The position of the great allied 
army was singularly faulty. The left Austrian wing was separated by the 
river and low ground through which fche wetness of the weather made it al¬ 
most impossible to make way; the effect upon fhia wing, from which no very 
grave opposition was maintained against the French, was decidedly unfavoui'- 
able. At Wachau, on the right wing of the great allied army, the Prussian 
troops (the Kleist coi*ps) scored distinct success, took guns and prisoners, but 
as a whole did not maintain their position. The Swedish troops did abso¬ 
lutely nothing and part of the Bussians were held in reserve; the troops en¬ 
gaged were too weak to press forward, for Napoleon directed his whole force 
to Wachau. At Mockern the corps of Marmont was beaten as badly as it is 
possible for anything to be beaten. But the ground on the banks of the 
Pleisse afforded a check, and at Wachau Napoleon maintaiued the victory. 

The allies were coming nearer and nearer. Napoleon was now obliged to 
direct a corps against Bliicher, who was within an aee of laying hands npon 
Leipsic, On the Prussian side the reserves moved into line. Peace reigned 
on the 17th. On the 18th, early in the morning, the great battle began. The 
main blunder consisted in Napoleon^s accepting battle; for he could not have 
been doubtful that he must lose the day. The troops pressed forward, and in 
a few hours some leagues of territory were won. Then the German troops on 
Napoleon’s side went over. One might have said to them what the Duke de 
Berri said to Bourmont when he went over: ^‘Monsieur, e^est trap tard ou trop 
They ought to have gone over on the 16th or to have accepted their 
humiliation with the others. The allies would have gained a complete victory 
whatever they did; the order to retreat had been given earlier in the proceed¬ 
ings. The Bavarian troops had been ordered to withdraw. On the 8th of 
October had been sealed, the Treaty of Bied between Bavaria and Austria; 
otherwise the Bavariaaffi would have advanced as far as Vienna. It was im¬ 
possible at that time to consider what the consequences might be. 

On the 18th of October everything was determined at Leipsic. The first 
troops of the French retreated, still in good order; but disorder soon ensued- 
The artillery had to remain where they were. HM Napoleon not accept^ 
battle on the 18th, he would have been able to take up a positioii farther in 
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the rear, and the artillery would have been Baved. From day to day the 
French army dispersed more and more; ttie retreat wm covered, but only by 
the most disorganised hordes; thus they arri^cid at Hanau. Here the Ba¬ 
varians under Wrede opposed the French to prevent them from reaching the 
Rhine. But JSTapoleon broke through and reached Mainz; (October 30tlji) ; 
many of the Bavarians fell. But, as the bridges ot' Mainz was in the rear, the 
whole army was dispersed; even the old troops, wlilch had hitherto remained 
together with irresistible solidity, scaitere<l like gutsrrilla liordes. While they 
were resting a fearful pestilence broke out. 


NEGOTIATIONS ABE PrUAYED 

The crown prince of Sweden soon turned in a northerly direction. The 
main army followed the French with no considerable lupidity: a halt was 
made at the Bhine. One party was distinctly in favour of making peace 
here; ISTapoleoii immediately sent ambassadors to enter upon lu^gotiations* In 
Frankfort was published (December Ist) that unhudey j)r(Kdmnation in which 
a just peace was announced to the French and a readiness to guarantee France 
to Napoleontoi# ua seMplus iHen(hupie jamais sousvos ro/w which meant 
the Bhine frontier with Belgium. Had Napoleon been willing t.o make peace 
then, he would have been able to conclude a very satisfactory agreemeut, for 
England would have been perfectly prepared to take her i)arti in the nego¬ 
tiations as well; Spaiu would have been restoiod, and England’s honour saved. 
But Napoleon would not hear of renouncing Holland. 

He had left only fiv^e thousand men of mixe<l natiouahties, troops and 
douaniers. Against these the Dutch W(n'e in revolt, without making any con¬ 
siderable efforts. The prince of Orange was summoned to Iw sovcireign prince 
and he came from England. This (lisl.url>ed tlu^ plans of scnau’al cabineta 
Some had wished to indemnify Denmark with Hollantl, others to unite Hol¬ 
land with all Westphalia and Hanover into one great; kingdom. All this was 
now made impossible. The French withdrew to two fortn^sses in Holland, 
Naarden and Gorkum; they had small garrisons at eevtu’al points. Gonertil 
Billow, the victor of Dennewitz, suddenly appeared and took Die fortresses by 
a series of bold cou 2)8 de main, and battered in 1/he gates. Gorkum was very 
bravely defended, but was compelled to siuTcndor; only in Naarden, a har¬ 
bour of Amsterdam, did the French succeed in maintaining themselves. 

Meanwhile much time was wasted on the Bhine without entering upon 
negotiations; notes were exchanged, until at last the pati<m<;(% of t/he parties 
fortunately gave out. Many trembled at Uie idea of trusting themselves be¬ 
hind the Bhine fortresses: but the counsel of the daring provmlod. The 
Bhine was crossed, Switzerland entered, Alsime and Fratme were approached 
(December 30th aud 31st). Napoleon’s armaments wore still considerably in 
arrears. The allies advanced through Lorraine—the right wing tipon the 
route of Ohdlons, the left wing through Langres. At Brieune the Fr'ench 
were encountered, and here the Bavarians distinguished themselves: the main 
glory of the victoiy is to be attributed to them. The French withdraw much 
disheartened. 

Two corps now moved along the Aube and the Marne upon Faris; all 
went well until there followed a series of engjigements in which Napoleon 
proved himself to be a greater general than ever. He drew all his forces to¬ 
gether, hut his power was small; he first overwhelnaed one corps, then sur¬ 
prised a second, then wheeled round and encountered the corps of York and 
Sacken: through Sacken’s blunders he inflicted a severe loss on them. In the 
midst of the engagement General Kleist drew up with his corps on the great 
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again to some extent restored. 

Tlia six weeks from the middle of 
February to the eud of March are the 
most brilliant in the military history 
of Kapoleon. Even in those defeats 
which he suffered his initiative was 



success at Mery; but the want of spirit \ 

in his troops was considerable—it n 

amounted to despair at Austrian head- Bi uchkk 

quarters. The king was the first to ( 1742 -I 819 ) 

tm*n the scale of depression at Bar-sur 

Aube; he used his personality in order to impress them. All of the troops 
were much the worse for sickness and fatigue; the army of Schwarzenberg 
was quite broken up. Bliicher had again retired over the Marne in order to 
cover the loss, while Schwarzenberg was thoroughly in favour of their retiring 


Bulow, and the Bussian under Wintzingerode, to abandon the crown prince 
of Sweden who, with treasonous designs, held them fast in the Netherlands. 
They broke away and joined Bliicher in Picardy. A fine game of tactics was 
now played: Napoleon continued to be kept from pressing Schwarzenberg. 
The corps of Kleist held the communications. Once Bliicher was close upon 
Paris; he fought a number of engagements with varying success. At lien 
(March 9th) he was attacked and maintained his ground superbly; York re¬ 
plied to the attack in the night and took artillery. The French fell back 
on Kheims, but they did not despair. The headquarters of the great allied 
army were now again in Troyes. 

Alr^y, at the beginning of February, general negotiations for peace had 
been begun at Ohfitillon., Even England offered no obstacles to the recognition 
of Napoleon as emperor. But Napoleon^s proposals were a monstrous joke; 
he demanded the Bhine frontier for Trance, indemnities for his brothers Joseph 
and Jerome, and a principality for Engine Beaiiharnais. On a basis like this 
there ought to have been no negotiation at all; but there was. There was 
very little agreement amongst the allies. Determination was tg be found only 
in the council of the king; but Prussia was entirely without support, and 
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Kapoleon would liave obtained a very favourable peacM^ if lie had not been too 
obstinate. England waa very 1 nice warm in Inn- attitiude towards Germany; 
what did the Bhine frontier matter to ,lun’'? Alexander had difficulties with 
his people because, with the Bussians, war in such remote territory was un¬ 
popular. Had the peace been concluded Napoh^m would have reopened war 
a yearlateiC But ho was obdurate, to his own laiiu; the negotiations fell to 
the ground (March 15th). 


THE MARCUr ON" TARIH (1814 A.I).) 


Operations were accordingly continued. Napoleon was now misled through 
informatiou concerning a movement that had never be<m made; he believed 
that the whole allied army w'as marching upon Paris, and so he ma/de one last 
misdirected march in which everything was lost. The (umrier had arrived 
with despatches aunonncing that the crown priiujc of Wiirtcunberg, afterwards 
King William I, with the advance guard of the grand army, was marehiug 
upon Paris—which was a complete falsehood. Tooutilhink Prince Hehwarzen- 
herg Napoleon now held to bo impossible, for lu^ caUndahHl that even by 
forced marches he could no longer reach Paris, so he wished to make a demon¬ 


stration in order to compel his enemy to turn l)aek. His position W'as such 
that he could touch the army of Seliwarzeul)erg on it s lines of eommunieatiou, 
and, as he believed tlmt it wmnld not fail to answ^er his diversion by a retro¬ 
gressive movement, he directed his march in order to set this in motion. The 
French peasants in his rear "were everywhere in a state of rebellion and had 
already done the army great harm. The mistake of the allies was a dillerent 
one; they beU(oaHl that he intended to cross the Jthine Uiud invade Germany. 
At first there -was a d<^sire on the part of the invad(uvs to hixmk up their camps 
and return. It xvas represented, howev(U’, that this would l(8ul to nothing; 
Napoleon would have been everywhere Indore them, ev<n'ything would bo for 
him and against them. So it was determined tonmreh on* Paris. 

This decision w^as really taken, as we may SiHS heeause it was not known 
what else to do. Wintzingorodo w^as despatched on its execution; the great 
army moved forward. Meanwhile Blfudier had remaimHl north of the Marne; 
on receiving the news of the advance he went to M(«uix. Napofleon had issued 
iustruetions to two army corps between Aube and Marne to follow him and to 
accompany him to Lorraine. But these corps wcu'c for th<^ most part newly 
tomed troops; they encountered the Bussiau corps of Wintzingerode at La 
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alone escaped for the most part and plunged towards Paris. There was no 
doubt now that a march must be made on Paris. 

The national guard in Paris was armed; a few ontw('rkH were raised and 
Montmartre wi^ easy to hold. The French adopted tlu^ proper and wortliy 
decision of defending their capital. Public senthnent 4vas already much in¬ 
flamed against Napoleon. As his iuek turned, all abandoned hiin; his own 
creatui'es had but one thought—to extricate themsedves and to ae(!ure peace. 
Already, at Erfurt, Talleyrand had caused secret revelations to be made to the 
emperor Alexander, in which Was apparent a desire that Napoleon’s ambition 
should be pacified. The discontent that prevailed was extraordinary. In the 
year 1811 there had been a famine in France, and prices rose in 1812. Taxes 
were very high; the public treasury, hitheito a model of punctual payment, 
was in debt; there was a rush on the bank, which could not continue payment. 
The feeling of bitterness against Napoleon ran particularly high in Paris. A 
general ill will was felt towards him; he was constant ly alluded to as “ 
homme.^^ This had akeady been the state of affairs in 1812; in the beginning 
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of 1813 there had been a alight rally, but even before the battle of Leipsic the 
discontent had returned. Before, there had been parties for and against; now, 
all were against him. Yet the French, a brave nation, would not abandon 
their capital without a struggle, and to defend Paris could be no such difhcult 
matter. Of course it might be destroyed; but no one would have wished to 
do this. 

Unhappily Joseph, who had the command in Paris, was an incapable man, 
and there was treason on more aides than one: Monsieur de Vitrolles had 
already appeared at Talleyrand’s suggestion in the headquarters of the allies, 
l^apoleon’s operations were certainly admirably conducted; he informed him¬ 
self concerning the forces of the allies, but he neglected all opportunity of in¬ 
fluencing the temper of the French. Certainly his words would have been all- 
powerful ; had he roused in the Parisians their feeling of honour, they would 
have defended themselves as fiercely as the men of Saragossa. But he treated 
everything as a subject for command; resembling in this the earlier “legiti¬ 
mate princes, as they were called. He had sacrificed all the weight of moral 
influence, or else was afr^iid to exercise it. 

So it came to pass that on the 30th of Mai'ch the heights of Paris were 
taken, after some loss had been sustained; Montmartre was stormed to the 
beating of drums and the soixudiug of trumpets. The national guard drew 
back, and the town would have been immediately entered (for it had erected 
no regular defences), had it not been deemed preferable to conclude a treaty, 
which in the case of a town of seven hundred thousand inhabitants was a wise 
proceeding. This Wiis the work of the army of the north; the southern army 
had no share in it. The allies were now masters of Paris, but what to do was 
a problem involved in a growing obscurity. 

Kapoleon again showed to what a pitiful extent he had lost nis sanity. 
He had to turn southward towards Lyons; here he was able to attach to him¬ 
self the corps of Angereau, aud then he had again to cross the Alps. In Italy 
the army of the viceroy was intact, and all Lombardy declared in his favour. 
He was more popular in Italy than in France; the Italians were quite trans¬ 
formed; their constant cry Wiis, “Aon d Francese, ^ nostro.” InCarinthia and 
Oarniola the Austrians had certainly performed admirable movements under 
Hiller; they had driven the viceroy across the Mincio; but here he maintained 
his ground. Had IsTapolcon mad© for Italy he would have pursued a wild 
game, but he could not have cut a worse figure than he did; he had nothing to 
lose and everything to win. Had he known how to work upon the sentiment 
of the people he would still have got through the spring. But it was as if his 
genius had absolutely forsaken him; he had become a Reamer. 

He had reckoned that Paris woxild resist until he appeared, and so he pro¬ 
ceeded to Paris. His soldiers were terribly harassed by these forced marches; 
they lay strewn on the roads by the hundi’cds, and this time he allowed him¬ 
self to be driven, instead of riding on horseback at their head—an omission 
which cost him incredible loss of prestige with his soldiers, who did every¬ 
thing only for his sake. He returned too late; at Fontainebleau he learned 
that Paris was iu the power of the allies; and he remained with his shattei*ed 
army in Fontainebleau with that incredible folly which characterised his con¬ 
duct in adversity: because good advice was hard to buy, he did nothing. 
The luoment had not yet passed when the army might be stirred by an irre¬ 
sistible rhetorical appeal tc their imagination and withdrawn to Lyons. Cer¬ 
tainly Wellington was already advancing hard upon Toulouse in forced 
marches; but the battle had not yet been fought there, and he would have 
had to strain every nerve. In Italy Murat had shamelessly broKen loose from 
him; he was offended, but he was offended because he wanted to be: he looked 
towards the throne on which he desired to remain, like Bernadotte on the 
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throjie of Sweden, At Versailles Marmoiit agreed upon a (JonvenUon Cnil 
the allies, and stationed himself behind the allied army. It; may be a hard 
thing to say of the adherents of Napoleon, but it is the rigid) thing- he wm 
despised by those who surrounded him in Fontaineblean™~-a natural fate fm 
the man who abandons himself. In this way it became possible for the most 
devoted marshals whom he had promoted to honour, to mil by themselves 
turning away from him and forcing him to resign. That h<^ should have been 
given such favourable conditions deii(‘,s explanation: he wa.s allowed to retire 
to Elba with a large pension and promises concerning his family Poonle 
might well have supposed that this mm a snare, that tlic result had been fore 
seen and intentionally provided for, were it not that, snch a., supposition is in- 
compatible with the incredible ruin in which everything was plunged on his 
reappearance, ^ 

The Count d’Artois now came t.o Paris; he liecame head of a provisional 
government committee (4t,h of May), acting as limtimmt, of the kingdom 
On the 4th of May, twenty-four years after tln^ opening of th(^ sUtes-generai; 
Louis XVIII came to Pans. But how changcnl was evorytiliing! The limit 
was fixed within which the charter had tio be submitted;‘but. it, had alreadv 
been perfected, and Louis did not submit it, to discussiou and offer it for ac¬ 
ceptance, but presented it from the fulnesK of his supreiue majesty.^® 


TUE FIEBT PEAOK OF FAKIH (IBM A.D.) 

On the 30th of May, 1814, peace was concluded at Paris. France was re¬ 
duced to her limits of 1792, and consequently ix^aimHi the provinces of Alsace 
and Lorrame, oi which she had, at an earlier period, deprived (h‘.rmany. Not 
a farthing was paid by way of compmisation for the ravages suffered by Ger¬ 
many, nay, the French prisoners of war wore, on tiheir release!, maintained on 
their way home at the expense of the German population. None of the ohefH- 
d emvres oi which Europe had been plundenKl were restored, with the solo 4- 
ception of the group of horses taken by Napohbon from t.ho Brandenburg gate 
at Berlin. The allied troops instantly evacuated the coiml,ry. France was 
allowed to regulate her internal affairs without the iut,erf(n'(mco of any of the 
foreign powers, whilst paragraphs concerning t,he inte.rmil economy of Ger¬ 
many were not only admitted into the Treaty of I>ari8, and France was on that 
amount n^ only called upon to guarantee and to pai‘t,i(upato in tiie internal 
affairs oi Germany, but also afterwards sent to the great Congress of Vienna 
an amba^dor destined to play an import,ant part, In the definitive settlement 
ot the affairs of Europe, and more particularly, of t,hose of Gennanv. 

The patriots, of whom the governments had made use bot h before and after 
e war, unable to comprehend that the result of such immense exertions and of 
such a complete tnunaph should be to bring gs^oater jirofit and glory to France 
than to Germaiy, and that their patriotism was, on t,ho conehisiou of the war, 

But ttie revival of the Ger- 
Empire, With which the individual int,erest 9 of so many princely houses 

entering into the plans of the allied 
An attempt made by any one among the princes to place himself at 
^ whole of Gemany would have been frustrated by the rest. 

“moreover antipathetic to such a scheme, 
hinder unity in Germany, not only for the 
pos^ssion of Hanover and of exercising an infiuence over the 
Tn<iio similar to that exercised by her over the princes of 

commerce of Germany. 

Russia reverted to her Erfurt policy. Her interests, like those of France, led 
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her to promote disnnioii among the German powers, whose weakness, the re¬ 
sult of want of combination, placed them at the mercy of Prance, and left 
Poland, Sweden, and the East open to her ambition. A close alliance was in 
consequence instantly formed Between the emperor Alexander and Louis 
XVIII, the former negotiating as the hrst condition of peace the continuance 
of Lorraine and Alsace beneath the sovereignty of Prance. 

Austria assented o^i condition of Italy being placed exclusively beneath 
her control. Austria united too many and too diverse nations beneath her 
sceptre to be able to pursue a policy pre-eminently German, and found it 
more convenient to round off her territory by the annexation of upper Italy 
than by that of distant Lorraine, at all times a possession difficult to maintain. 
Prussia was too closely connected with Russia, and Hardenberg, unlike 
Bliicher at the head of the Prussian army, was powerless at the head of Prus¬ 
sian diplomacy. The lesser states also exercised no influence upon Germany 
as a whole, and were merely intent upon preserving their individual integrity 
or upon gaining some petty advantage. The Germans, some few discontented 
patriots alone excepted, were more than ever devoted to their ancient princes, 
both to those who had retained their station and to those who returned to their 
respective territories on the fall of Napoleon; and the victorious soldiery, 
adorned with ribbons, med,als, and orders (the Prussians, for instance, with 
the iron cross), evinced the same unreserved attachment to their prince and 
zeal for his individual interest. This complication of circumstances can alone 
explain the fact of Germany, although triumphant, having made greater con¬ 
cessions to Franco by the Treaty of Paris than, when humbled, by that of 
Westphalia. 

From Paris the sovereigns of Prussia and Russia and the victorious field- 
marshals proceeded, in June, to London, where they, Bliicher most particu¬ 
larly, were received with every demonstration of delight and respect by the 
English, their oldest and most faithful allies. From London, Frederick Wil¬ 
liam went to Switzerland and took possession of his ancient hereditary ter¬ 
ritory, Wiilsch-Neuenburg or Neuchdtel, visited the beautiful Bernese 
Oberland, and then returned to Berlin, where, on the 7th of August, he passed 
in triumph through the Br^denburg gate, which was again adorned with the 
car of victory and the fine group of horses, and rode through the lime trees to 
an altar, around which the clergy belonging to every religions sect were assem¬ 
bled. Here public thanks were given and the whole of the citizens present 
fell upon their knees. On the 17th of September, the preparation of a new 
liturgy was announced in a ministerial proclamation by which the solemnity 
of the church service was to be increased, the present one being too little cal¬ 
culated to excite or strike the imagination. 


THE OONGEESS OF VIENNA 

Towards autumn a great European congress, to which the settlement of 
every point in dispute and the restoration of order throughout Europe were 
to be committed, was convoked at Vienna. At this congress, which, in No¬ 
vember of 1814 was opened at Vienna, the emperors of Austria and Russia, 
the kings of Prussia, Denmark, Bavaria, Wlirtemberg, and the greater part of 
the petty princes of Germany were present in person; the other powers were 
represented by ambassadors extraordinary. The greatest statesmen of that 
period were here assembled ; amongst others, Mett^ich, the 4-nstrian minis¬ 
ter, Hardenberg and Humboldt, the Prussian ministers, Oastlereagh, the Eng- 
li^ plenipotentiary, Nesselrode, the Russian envoy, Talleyrand and Dalberg, 
Gagem, Bernstorff, and Wrede, the ambassadors of France, Holland, Den- 
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mark, and Bavaria. Tlio negotiations were of the uiinost importance, for 
although one of the most dillioiilt points, the new regulation of affairs iii 
France, was already settled, many extremely diflieult questiions b( ill remained 
to he solved. 

The congress was probably the most brilliant asscunbly that had ever gath¬ 
ered within the walls of Vienna; emperors, kings, and priiu-.es were so plenti¬ 
ful that Talleyrand wiis of opinion that the nimbus ,of monarchy would bo 
dissipated. The mediatised princes also came, in tlu^ hope of restioration. In 
spite of his financial embarrassment, the emperor Francis was the most de¬ 
lightful of hosts; the congress, cost him sixteen million gulden, and there were 
so many entertainments that the prince do Ligne said that the congress danced, 
but made no way. The order of business waa settled on the Kith of Septem¬ 
ber, 1814. Talleyrand dissolved the alliance betwecui Russia, Great Britain, 
Austria, and Prussia without difficulty and secured a brilliant part for France 
to play. The czar favoured Prussia’s desire for Saxony, that ho might get 
Poland for himself; Talleyrand frustrated the plans of both and did all he 
could to create a feeble federal Germany. On March 7th, 1815, the news of 
Napoleon’s escape from Elba fell upon the congrr^ss like a bomb; the allied 
princes stopped the withdrawal of their troops from France at once and armed 
for afresh struggle; on the 13th of the same month Talleyrand drew up the 
blunt proscription launched by the eight powers against/^Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte”; on the 25th the alliance of Chanmont, <*.on(‘luded between Austria, 
Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia on March 0th, 1814, was again renewed, 
and diplomacy grew more intent than ever on concluding the work of the 
congress. 

Metternich sought to secure the vital interests of Austria by the dismem¬ 
berment of Germany and by checking German partiiciilarism, but he would 
never involve himself so deeply in German affairs as to oblige Austria to un¬ 
dertake hazardous duties or to expose her to German influence. Although he 
had talked to Munster about the imperial idea in December, 1814, he was 
equally averse to the notion of a German empire and of a Germany under the 
hegemony of Prussia; he held that the Gorman states ought rather to coexist 
iu complete autonomy, but nevertheless gave his assent to the views of his 
sovereign, which differed from Ms own, and favoured the formation of a con¬ 
federation of independent and coequal Oemau sovereigns under the presi¬ 
dency of Austria. Russia and-Great Britain, like Austria, were ill-disposed to 
a strong Prussia, the minor German states were her natural enemies, and cared 
for nothing but their selfish interests. Nevertheless the prospect of a Euro¬ 
pean war induced them to urge the long-delayed establisliment of a German 
constitution, as Humboldt, Hardenberg, and MunsUu’ Iiad ever done. There¬ 
upon the remodelling of Europe was accomplished, and the linal clauses of the 
Treaty of Vienna, preceded by the Act of Confederation, summed up the sub¬ 
stance of all the other treaties. ■ 


FINAL CLAUSES OF THE TREATY OF VIENNA OP ,TITNB 9TH, 1815 

These were signed by Metternich and Wessenberg, Labrador, Talleyrand, 
Dalberg, Labour-du-Pin and Noailles, Castlereagh, WellingtiOn, Oathcart and 
Stewart, Palmella, Saldanha and Silveira, Hardenberg and Humboldt, Bazu- 
^wsky, Staokelberg and Nesselrode, and Lowenhielm. The greater part of 
Warsaw fell to Russia, and the czar assumed the title of king of Poland; but 
gmnd duchy of Posen passed to Prussia and Wieliczka to Austria; the 
Poles in all three were promised a representative system of government and 
national institutions. Cracow became a republic under the protection of the 
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three powers. Russia restored to Austria the portions of eastern Gulioia she 
had conquered in 1809. Saxony made the sacrifices mentioned already. 
Prussia got back nearly all her old possessions between the Rhine and Elbe, 
with the addition of the ducJiy of Westphalia, the major part of the electorate 
of Cologne, the Nassau principalities of Biez, Siegen, Hadamar and Eillen- 
bui'g, Wetzlar and the department of Eulda, and some departments on the 
Moselle and Maas; she received Swedish Pomerania from Denmark in ex¬ 
change for Lauenburg; but ceded the see of Hildesheim, Goslar, East Fries¬ 
land, inclusive of Harlingerland, the countship of lower Lingen and part of 
the see of Munster to Hanover, receiving in return part of the duchy of Lauen¬ 
burg and a few administrative districts; and gave a district containing five 
thousand souls to Oldenburg. Oldenburg, the two Mecklenburgs, and Wei¬ 
mar assumed the style of grand duchies, Hanover became a kingdom. Prus¬ 
sia promised several districts to Weimar. Bavaria obtained the grand duchy 
of Wurzburg and the principality of Aschaffenburg. Frankfort-on-the-Main 
became a free city with the same territory that it had held in 1803, and a 
member of the German Confederation; Hesse-Darmstadt gained one hundred 
and forty thousand subjects on the left bank of the Rhine; Hesse-Homburg 
regained everything that had been taken from it by the Act of the Rhenish 
Confederation; Coburg, Oldenburg, Strelitz, and Homburg each obtained ren 
thousand subjects in what had formerly been the department of the Saar; 
Isenburg came under the sovereignty of Austria, who ceded it to Darmstadt. 
In virtue of articles 53-57 the princes and free cities of Germany, inclusive 
of Austria and Prussia as far as the dominions which had formerly been part 
of the German Empire were concerned, Denmark as far as Holstein, and the 
Netherlands as far as Luxemburg were concerned, established the “ German 
Confederation'^ in perpetuity, under the presidency of Austria, '^for the pur¬ 
pose of maintaining the external and internal security of Germany and the 
independence and inviolability of the confederate states," which were all to 
enjoy equal rights within the confederation. The affairs of the confederation 
were to be directed by a Confederation Diet in which the plenipotentiaries 
were to vote singly touching the fundamental laws, the Act of Confederation 
{Bundeaacte), etc., the diet was to meet in full session, and there Austria and 
the five German kingdoms were to have four votes apiece: Baden, the elec¬ 
torate of Hesse, Darmstadt, Holstein, and Luxemburg three; Brunswick, 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and Nassau two; and every other state of the confed¬ 
eration one; making sixty-nine in all (articles 4, 5, 6, 7 of the Final Act). 
This distribution of votes was afterwards taken as the standard for the present 
federal council (Bundesrath). The diet of the confederation was thus a per¬ 
manent congress of ambiissadors like the old diet of the empire. It was to sit 
at Frankfort from the 1st of September, 1815, onwards. By Article 63 the 
states pledged themselves to defend Germany against all attacks, guaranteed 
mutual assistance, and promised to enter into no negotiations with the enemy 
when once war had been declared. They also pledged themselves not to make 
war upon one another, but to refer their disputes to the diet of the confedera¬ 
tion. Holland and Belgium were handed over to the house of Orange, as 
being the reigning dynasty of the Netherlands, and Luxemburg and Limburg 
were likewise added to its dominions; the integrity of Switzerland was guar¬ 
anteed, the new cantons of Valais, Geneva, and Neuch4tel were added to it; 
the see of B^le and the town of Biel fell to the canton of Bern; Sardinia ob¬ 
tained Genoa, Oapraja, and ^the so-called imperial fiefs. Austria reassumed 
possession of Istria, jDalmatia, the islands of the Adriatic which had formerly 
belonged to Venice, the Gulf of Cattaro, Venice, the lagoons, the terra finm 
of the ancient republic of Venice, the duchies of Milan and Mantua, the prin¬ 
cipality of Trent, the Tyrol, Vorarlberg, Friuli, Montefalcone. Trieste, Car- 
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niola, upper Carintliia, Croatia on the right bank of the Save, Fiume the 
Hungarian littoral, and Castua, and added the Valtidline, Bomiio,' Ohiavenna 
and the former republic of Bagusa to luu' dominiouH btdiwetsn the Ticino the 
Bo, and the Adriatic. The emperor Frame.s CHtabliHlunl the kingdoms of 
Illyria and Lombardy and Yonico. TJie Anwirian house of Este obtained 
Modena, Beggio, Mirandola, Masaa, Carrara, and the imperialH iiefH in Inni- 
giana; Tuscany fell to the archduke Ferdinand; Farma, Fiacenza, and Q-ua- 
stallato Hapoleoids consort; Lucca to the Ihmrboiis of Etruria”; the pope 
and the king of the Two Sicilies nsgained their former posseHsions/ naviga¬ 
tion was to bo free along the various rivtvrs whieh iutorsected all those coun¬ 
tries and the slave-trade was to be abolished. 

All other schemes for the remodelling of (jJermauy wen^ Ihrown overboard- 
Austria had comiuored and riveted the fetters of tiu^ (huiuau Confederation 
on the German people. It was a league, an international union of sovereign 
states, an alliance of govenmieuts independent of the parLieipaliou of the 
people, an instrument of Austria for repressing ih'ussia; and it mediatised 
the German nation. The secondary states which Napoleon had (umfced would 
have preferred at first not to enter into it, l:mt to iHunaiu in the position of 
independent European powers; they IhiUy repudiated any limitation of their 
sovereign prerogatives, and resolved rather to bestow (ionsihutious on their 
subjects out of pure magnanimity than to l)e comiadled to do so by the confed¬ 
eration. The people regarded the result of the protiracjcd negotiations with 
chill indifference or outspoken indignation; most of the (Uu'mau goverumeuts 
were ill content. A few special dispositiions ” were added to (hose mentioned 
in the Final Act of Vienna, the most im]K)rtant of tluuu Ixuug paragraph 13 - 
^‘There shall be assemblies of estates in all countries iHaougiiig to the confed¬ 
eration.” The circumstance that the first (aeven artii'ies of t h(^ A(^t. of Confed¬ 
eration (Bundesacte) were guaranteed by the Final Axit {Hehlmacie) of Vienna 
subsequently gave rise to unjustifiable pretensions on the part of foreign 
powers to a European right of wardship over t.he coufederatiiom^ 


THE HOLY ALLIANCE (1816 A.D.) 

Besides the territorial regulations, the general interests of the peoples were 
^igned but a modest sphere. The rulers themselves seem to have felt that 
these bald dispositions concerning restored throm^s and x^xehauged provinces 
were out of proportion to the sacrifices made, and t hat too sliarj) a contrast 
©lasted between the enthusiastic spirit with whieh the struggle had opened 
and the clisillnsionment which all must feel at the results of the Vienna Con- 
gress. It was as though something must bo done to give to the idealistic im¬ 
pulse c>f the period just past—and whidi was still airecting men’s minds-—if 
.^®eds, at least good words, and to nourish the tlrst hopes with new 
ones. This spirit gave birth to that wonderful politieo-religious alliance or 
programme, which, on the 26 th of September, 1815 , as the t,reaty of the Holy 
Alliance, was signed by the monarchs of Bussia, Austria, and Prussia, without 
consultation with any minister. 

The preamble to this document saystliat the three monarchs would sornpn- 
lousiy practise, both in the government of their states and in their foreign 
Ghristian principles of justice, clemency, and peace; the tenor of 
tne three following articles was that the three monarchs would accordingly act 
oTOrds and support one another as brothers, and would also rule tlieir peoples 
P^oples and armies is the extraordinary expression used—paternally 
the same spirit of brotherhood; that accordingly they exhorted their peoples 
likewise to confirm themselves daily in the exercise of the Christian duties, in 
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harmony with the one Christian religion, which they, the monarchs, repre¬ 
sentatives of ite three chief forms, expressly recognised as the one true relig¬ 
ion. At the same time they summoned to join this Holy Alliance all sover¬ 
eigns who were of the same ipind as themselves, with the exception of the 
sultan, who it could not be supposed would profess the Christian religion, and 
of the pope, who could not well join with schismatic and heretic princes in an 
alliance whose theological basis was of doubtful orthodoxy and would not 
entirely agree with tlfe teaching of the one infallible church, of which he be¬ 
lieved himself to be the head. Most of the princes joined: the English gov¬ 
ernment acquiesced in the principles enunciated, in which, indeed, if they 
were adhered to, there was not much to object; but a formal accession to a 
treaty which wsis no t.reaty it refused. 

In the times of dejection and disappointment which now followed, this 
Holy Alliance was treated as a secret, absolutist conspiracy against the secur¬ 
ing to the people of constitutional rights, and it has been affirmed that it was 
meant from the very tirst in this spirit; similarly malicious voices have 
referred to the good intentions with which, according to the proverb, the road 
to hell is said to be paved. This condemnation on the part of an embittered 
age is jxist neither to the emperor Alexander, from whom the idea pro¬ 
ceeded, and who was a high-minded, tender-hearted man, very accessible to 
religions sentiments; nor towards the king of Prussia, in whom misfortune and 
the heavy sacrifices entailed by the war had increased the religiosity which 
had always lain iu his nature; nor to the emperor Francis, to whom it cost 
little to make a confession of so general a character, which after all accommo¬ 
dated itself to any policy qxiite as well as the revolutionary doctrine of liberty, 
equality, and frateruity. The same hard and condemnatory judgment as was 
passed on this, its coping stone, wtis meted oxit to the whole work of the 
Vienna Congress. It may be that here and there serious business suffered 
from the festivities; it may be that ill will, a petty spirit, frivolity, and every 
kind of trifling were active enough to spoil the work; but even the best will 
and the most earnest spirit, which were not lacking, woxxld have found it diffi¬ 
cult, in face of the enormity of the task, to effect more than the congress, 
such as it was, effected: namely, a new external form and arrangement of the 
European system. This the congress accomplished, no more; but if, ou the 
one hand, it coxild get no more out of the great epoch, yet, on the other hand, 
neither could it prevent the effects on the future existence of Europe, which 
followed of themselves from the events of that great period." 


THE EETUEN AND DOWNFALL OF NAPOLEON (1815 A.D.) 

Meantime in Prance and Belgium the final struggle with Kapoleon had 
been carried on to his ruin.® The disputes in the congress had raised IJIapo- 
leon’s hopes. In France his party was still powerful, almost the whole of the 
population being blindly devoted to him, and an extensive conspiracy for his 
restoration to the imperial throne was secretly set on foot. Several thousands 
of his veteran soldiery had been released from foreign duianco; the whole of 
the military stores, the spoil of Europe, still remained in the possession of 
France; the fortresses were garrisoned solely with French troops; Elba was 
close at hand, and the emperor was guarded with criminal negligence. 

It was on the 1st of March, 1815, that l^apoleon again set foot on the coast 
of France. He was accompanied by merely fiftee n hundred men, but the 
whole of the troops sent against him by Lonis XVIII ranged themselves be¬ 
neath his eagle. He passed, as if in triumph, through his former empire. 
The whole nation reccivetl him with acclamations of delight. NTot a single 
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Erendunari shed a drop of blood for the Bonrbon, who fled hastily to Ghent* 
and on the 20th of March Napohnni eniered I^iris unopposed. His brother- 
in-law, Murat, at the same time revolted at Naphis and advanced into upper 
Italy against the Austrians. But ail the of Napoleon\s ancient allies 
persuaded that he must again fall, eitlun* r<‘ma,in(Hl l.raiupul or formed a close 
alliance with the comhined i^owers. ThcHwiss, in particulai‘, showed exhes- 
sivo zeal on this occasion, and took up arms against Franee in the hope of 
rendering the allied sovereigns favonruhh^ to their new constitution- The 
Swiss regiments, which Inid pjissed from Naipcdeoids service tio that of Louis 
XVIII, also remained unmoved hy Napoleon’s blandishments, wore deprived 
of their arms, and returned separately to Bwitzerland. 

The allied sovereigns who wcu’e asscmbhxl at' Vienna at on(‘,e allowed every 
dispiite to drop in order io form n fresh and (doser c.oalition. They declared 
Napoleon an outlaw, a robber, proscribed by all Europe, and bound themselves 
to bring a force more than a million stiroug int.o tiie tudd against him. All 
Napoleon’s cunning attempts to bribe and seti them at variance were treated 
with scorn, and the combined powers spcM^dily <''ame to an understanding on 
the points hitherto so strongly contest^ed. Saxony waw pai-titioned between 
her ancient sovereign and Prussia, and a revolt, thati broken out iu Lidge among 
the Saxon troops, who were by command of Prtissia to b(^ divided before they 
had been released from their oath of allegiiuuie to th<dr king, is easily ex¬ 
plained by the hurry and pressure of the tiimes, which caused all minor con¬ 
siderations to be forgotten. Napoleon exedusively o(!Cupied the mind of every 
diplomatist, and all agreed upon the necessity, at) all hazards, of his titter anni¬ 
hilation. The lion, thus driven at bay, turned upon his pursuers for a last 
and desperate struggle. The French were still faithful to Napoleon, who, with 
a view of reinspiriug them with the enthusiastic spirit that had rendered them 
invincible in the first days of the republic, again (walled forth tihe old republi¬ 
cans, nominated them to the highest appointments, re-established several 
republican institutions, and, on the 1st of .June, presenkMl t.o his dazzled sub¬ 
jects the magnificent spectacle of a field of May, as in tlu^ times of Charle¬ 
magne and in the commencement of the Ihwoliitiou, and then led a numerous 
and spirited army to the Dutch frontiera against t.he enemy. 

Here stood a Prussian army under Bliicher, and an Anglo-German one 
under Wellington, comprehending the Dutcli under the prince of Orange, the 
Brunswickers under their duke, the recruited Hanoverian legion under Wal- 
moden. These corps d^amiie most imminently threatened Paris. The main 
body of the allied army under Schwarzenberg, then advancing from the south, 
was still distant. Napoleon consequently directed his first attack against the 
former two. His army had gained immensely in strength and spirit by the 
return of his veteran troops from foreign imprisonment. W(dlington, igno¬ 
rant at what point Napoleon might cross the frontier, had followed the old 
and ill-judged plan of dividing his forces; an incredible error, the allies hav¬ 
ing simply to unite their forces and to take up a firm position in order to draw 
Napoleon to any given spot. Napoleon afterwards observed in his memoirs 
that he had attacked Blucher first because he well knew that Bliicher would 
not be supported by the over-prudent and egotistical English comm«ander, but 
that Wellington, had he been first atkicked, would have received every aid 
from his high-spirited and faithful ally. The duke of Brunswick', with im¬ 
patience equalling that of Blucher, was the only one wlio had (piitted the ball 
daring the night and had hurried forward against the enemy. Napoleon 
gained time to throw himself between Wellington and Bliicher and to prevent 
their junction; for he knew the spirit of his opponents. He consequently 
opposed merely a small division of Ms army under Ney to the English and 
turned with the whole of his main body against the Prussians. The veteran 
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Bliicher perceived his intentions and in consequence urgently demanded aid 
from the duke of Wellington, who promised to send him a reinforcement of 
twenty thousand men by four o’clock on the 16th. But this aid did not arrive. 
Wellington retired with superior forces before Ney at Quatre Bras. 


THE BATTLES OE LIG-HY AND WATEBLOO 

e, 

Bliicher meau’while yielded to the overwhelming force brought against him 
by Napoleon at Ligny, also on the iGth of June. Yainly did the Prussians 
rush to the attack beneath the murderous lire of the Prench, ^'^ainly did Bliicher 
in person head the assault and for five hours continue the combat baud to 
hand in the village of Liguy. Numbers prevailed, and, the infantry being at 
length driven back, Bliicher led the cavalry once more to the charge, bnt was 
repulsed and fell senseless beneath his horse, which was shot dead. His adju¬ 
tant, Count Nostitz, alone remained at his side. The French cavalry passed 
close by without perceiving them, twilight and a misty rain having begun to 
fall. The Prussians fortunately missed their leader, repnlsed the Prench 
cavalry, which again galloped past him as ho lay on the ground, and he was at 
length drawn from beneath his horse. He still lived, but only to behold the 
complete defeat of his army. 

Bluoher, although a veteran of seventy-three and wounded and shattered 
by his fall, was not for a moment discouraged. Ever vigilant, he assembled 
his scattered troops with wonderful I’apidity, inspirited them iDy his cheerful 
words, and had the generosity to promise aid, by the afternoon of the 18th of 
June, to Wellington, who was now in his turn attacked by the main body of 
the Prench under Napoleon. Bliicher consequently fell back upon Wavre in 
order to remain as close as possible in Wellington’s vicinity, and also sent 
orders to Billow’s corps, that was then on the advance, to join the English 
army, whilst Napoleon, in the idea that Bliicher was falling back upon 
the Maas, sent Grouchy in pursuit with a body of thirty-five thousand 
men. 

Napoleon, far from imagining that the Prussians, after having been, as he 
supposed, completely annihilated or panic-stricken by Grouchy, could aid 
the British, wasted the precious moments, instead of hastily attacking 
Wellington. 

At length, about mid-day, Napoleon gave orders for the attack, and, 
furiously charging the British left wing, drove it from the village of Hougo- 
mont. He then sent orders to Ney to charge the British centre. At that mo¬ 
ment a dark spot was seen in the direction of St. Lambert. Was it Grouchy? 
A reconnoitriug party wjns despatched and returned with the news of its being 
the Prussians under Billow. The attack upon the British centre was conse¬ 
quently remanded, and Ney was despatched with a considerable portion of 
his troops against Billow. Wellington now ventured to charge the enemy 
with his right wing, hut was repulsed and lost the farm of La Haye Saiiite, 
which commanded his i>osition on this side as Hougomont did on his right. 
His centre, however, remained nnattacked, the Prench exerting their utmost 
strength to keep Billow’s gallant troops back at the village of Planchenoit, 
where the battle raged with the greatest fury, and a dreadful conflict of some 
hours’ duration ensued hand to hand. But, about five o’clock, the left wing 
of the British being completely thrown into confusion by a fresh attack on the 
enemy’s side, the whole of the Prench cavalry, twelve thousand strong, made 
a furious charge upon the British centre, bore down all before them, and took 
a great number of guns. The prince of Orange was wounded. The road to 
Brussels was already fihronged with the fugitive English troops, and Welling* 
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too, scarcely able to keep Ids woapk<MTiC(l li uch topfetiUor, wa.H apparently on tho 
brink of destraction, when the thunder of arl.illery was suddenly heard in the 
direction of Wavre. ^^Tt is Grouchy!’' J<lvGill> exudainuHl Napoleon, who 
had repeatedly sent orders to that general io push forward with all possible 
speed. But it w^as not Grouchy; it) wjis BUicluu’. 

The faithful troops of the veteran marshal (1 he old Bilesian army) vere 
completely woin out by the battle, by tluur rc^t n^at) in th<^ heavy rain over 
deep roads, and by tho want of food, ^flie distama^ from AVavre, whence they 
had been driven, to Waterloo, wher<^ Welliujjftou was tlum in action, Avasnot 
great, but was rendered arduous owing to Iplx^se <urcuniLsiances. Tho men 
sometimes fell down from extreme weariness, UiIhI the guns stuck fast iu the 
deep mud. Bni/ Bliichor was everywh(n‘(>> present, and notiwithstianding his 
bodily pain ever cheered his men forwaials, wit.h “ imhvse-ribable pathossay¬ 
ing to his disheartened soldiers, ^‘My chihlren, wc^ must advance; I have 
promised it—do not cause me t^o break my wot'd! Whilst still distant from 
the scene of action, he ordered the guns to hi^ Ihxal in ordcu’ tiO keep np the 
courage of the English, and at length, iKstwiMm six ami seven in the evening, 
the first Prussian corps in advance, that of i^i<^ten, iell furiously upon the 
enemy. “BraAm! ” cried Blucher, I know you, iny Bih^sians; to-day we shall 
see the backs of these French rascals! 

Zietenfilled up tho space still intervening b(dpW(‘en Wellington and Biilow. 
Exactly at that moment, Napoleon had wmii his ohl guard forward in four 
massiA^e squares in order to make a last atlempti t o break tihe British lines, 
when ffieten fell upon tlieir flank and (U^alt iV^ailul havoc? among tiheir close 
masses with his artillery. Bulowks troops, iaspiriled by this success, now 
pressed gallantly forAvard and flmdly regaiue.d the? loug-conti^sled village of 
Planchenoit from the enemy. The? wboh? <»f (he? Prussian iirmy, sidvancing ai 
the double and Avith drums heating, had alr(?ady <h‘iven bne-k tin? right wing 
of thex’rench, Avhen ihe English, regaining courage?, advamH?d, Napoleon was 
surrounded on two sides, and the Arlioh? of bis Iroops, tluM)ld guard under 
General Cambromie alone excepted, AAa?r(? totally disp<?rsed and fled in com¬ 
plete disorder. The old guard, surrounded by Bulow’s <?jivalry, nobly replied, 
when challenged to surrender, La garth na se mid pan ami iu a few min¬ 
utes the veteran conquerors of Europe f(?lI beneath t in? righiconsand avenging 
blows of their antagonists. At the fa,rm of Im .Hdh AUianm Bliioher offered 
his hand to Wellin^on. Avill sh?ep to-nigbt in Bonaparte's last night’s 
quarters,” said Wellington. ^kAnd I will drive him out of his present ones I” 
replied Bliichor. 

The Prussians, fired by enthusiirsm, forgot the fatigues they had for four 
days endured, and, favoured by a moonlight night), so WMilonsly pursued the 
French that an immense number of prisonors ancl vast) amount of booty Ml 
into their hands and Napoleon narroAvly <?sc?ap(‘.d being taken prisoner. At 
Genappe, where the bridge was blocked by fugitive's, the? pursuit Avits so close 
that he was compelled to abandon his carriage, le?aving his sword and hat 
behind him. Bliicher, who reached the spot a mome?nt afte?rwards, took pos¬ 
session of the booty, sent Napoleon’s hat, sword, and star to the king of 
Prussia, retained his cloak, telescope, and e?arriag(? for his oavu nse, and gave 
up everything else, including a quantity of the m<»st valuable? jewellery, gold, 
and money, to his brave soldiery. Tin? AV'hole of the army st.ore?H, two hun¬ 
dred and forty guns, and an iumimcrable quantity of arms thrOAvn away by 
the fugitiAxs fell into his hands. 

The Prussian general, Thielmann, who, Arith a, fc?Av t roops, had remained 
behind at Wavre in order, at groat hazard, to dexxivc Grouchy into the belief 
that he was still opposed by BUicher’s entire force, ae?te‘d a lessen* but equally 
honourable part on tliis great day. He fulfilh?d his commission Avith great 
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skill, and so completely deceived Groiichy as to hinder his making a single 
attempt to thro-w himself in iho way of the Prussians on the Paris road. 

Bliicher pushed forwards without a mementos delay, and on the 29th of 
June stood before Paris. Hapoleou had, meanwhile, a second time abdicated, 
and had fled from Paris in the hope of escaping across the seas. Bavout, the 
ancient instrument of his tyranny, who commanded in Paris, attempting to 
make terms of capitnlation with Bliicher, was sharply answered, “You want 
to make a defencef Take care what you do. You well know what license 
the irritated soldiery will take if your city must be taken by storm. Do you 
wish to add the sack of Paris to that of Hamburg, already loading your con¬ 
science? ” Paris surrendered after a severe engagement at Tssy, and Miiflling, 
the Prussian general, was placed in command of the city, July 7th, 1815. It 
was on the occasion of a grand bancpiet given by Wellington shortly after the 
occupation of Paris by the allied troops that Bliicher gave the celebrated toast, 
''May the pens of diplomatists not again spoil all that the swords of our gal¬ 
lant armies have so nobly won! ” 

Sehwarzeuberg had in the interim also penetrated into Prance, and the 
crown prince of Wiirtemberghad defeated General Rapp at Strasbnrg and had 


Burgundy, besieged and took the fortress of Huningen, which, with the per¬ 
mission of the allies, they razed to the ground, the French having thence fii;ed 
upon the bridges of Bdle which lay close in its vicinity, A fresh Austrian 
army under Primont advanced from Italy as far as Lyons. Ou the 17th of 
July, Eapolcou surrendered himself in the bay of Rochefort to the English, 
whose ships prevented his escape; he moreover preferred falling into their 
hands rather than into those of the Prussians. The whole of France submitted 


had also been simultaneously defeated at Tolentino in Italy by the Austrians 
under Bianchi, and Ferdinand lY had been restored to the throne of Haples. 
Murat fled to Corsica, but his retreat to France was prevented by the success 
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of secret intrigants and returned to Italy with a design of raising a popular 
insurrection, but wiis seized on landing, and shot on the 13th of October. 

Bliicher was greatly inclined to give full vent to Ms rage against Paris. 
The bridge of Jena, one of the numerous bridges across the Seine, the princi¬ 
pal object of Ills displeasure, was, ciiriouBly enough, saved from destruction 


(he had already attempted to blow it up) by the arrival of the king of Prussia. 

* ' ™ ' nartitioniiig the country and thus placing 
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it on a par with Germany was far more practical in its tendency. 


THE BECONl> TEEATY OF PAEIB (NOVBMBEB 20TH, 1815) 

This honest veteran had in fact a deeper insight into affairs than the most 
wary diplomatiste. In 1815 the same persons as in 1814 met in Paris, and 
similar interests were agitated. Foreign jealousy again effected the conclu¬ 
sion of this peace at the expense of Germany and in favour of France. 
Bliicher's influence at first reigned supreme. The king of Pruipia, who, to¬ 
gether with the emperors of Russia and Austria, revisited Paris, took Stein 
and Grnner into his council. The crown prince of Wiirtemberg also zealously 
exerted Mmself in favour of the reunion of Lorraine and Alsace with Ger¬ 
many. But Russia and England beholding the reintegration of Germany wi^ 
displeasure, Austria, and finally Prussia, against whose patriots all were in 
league, yielded. The future destinies of Europe were settled on the side of 
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England Tby Wellington and Oaatlereagh; on tliat of Enssia by Erinco John 
Eazumowsky, Nesselrode, and Capo d’lstria; on that of Austria by Metternich 
and Wessenberg; on that of Pruasia by llardeuborg and M’^ilUa.ni von Hum¬ 
boldt. The German patriots were cxoluded from the discnasion, and a result 
extremely unfavourable to Germany naturally followed: Alsace and Lorraine 
remained annexed to France. By the second Treaty of Jhiris which was denn- 
itively concluded on the 20th of November, 1815, France was merely compelled 
to give up the fortresses of Philii)pcville, Marieubourg, Saarlonis, and Landau, 
to demolish Huningeu, and to allow eigldx^en other fortresses on the German 
frontier to be occupied by the allies until t.he new government had taken lirm 
footing in France. Until then, 150,000 of the allied troops were also to 
j*emain within the French territory UiIkI to be maintaiiUMl at the expense of the 
people. Franco was, moreover, condemned to pay 700, ()0(), 000 francs towards 
the expenses of the w^ar and to restore t.ln^ ehrf-dUminrs of which she had 
deprived every capital in Eiir()p(i. Tlu^ sword of Frederick tlui Great was not 
refound: Marshal Serurier deelariMl tiiat he ha<l biirned it. The Invalids had 
in the same spirit cast the triumphal monument the field of Koasbach into 
the Seine, in order to prcwent its restoration. Tlu*) alanmi formerly belonging 
to Frederick the Great was also missing. Napoleon Imd it on his person dur¬ 
ing his flight and made use of it at Btu f hdiuia, wluu’o it st ruck his death-hour. 
On the other hand, however, almosti all the famous old Gorman manuscripts 
which had formerly been carried from ffeidelk'irg to Eonu^, and thoneo by 
Napoleon to Paris, were sent back to I(eidell)ei‘g, Oiuh of the most valuable, 
the Manessian Code of the Swabian Minnesingers, was lefti in Pa.ris, where it 
had been concealed. Bliicher expired, in 1810, on his estate in Silesia. 




CHAPTER 711 


ASPECTS OP EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY CULTURE 


The German plains were the scene in ■which all nations engaged 
in mortal conflict. Situated In the centre of Europe, and too much 
divided into separate dominions to bo able then to repel aggression 
by their native strength, the Gorman states have alternately been 
the prey of internal discord and the tlajatre of external aggression. 

SucJi a state of things is inconsistent with tho growth of a national 
literature, which, though it is often stimulated by the excitement 
and passions of war, can take root and flourish only amidst the tran¬ 
quillity and enjoyments of peace. Heligious freedom was extin¬ 
guished in Germany by tbo victory of the White Mountain near 
Prague; and it never acquired domestic peace till the victories of 
Eugene and Marlborough had tamed for a season tho ambition of 
France, and those of Frederick the Great had secured the indepen¬ 
dence of northern Germany. 

That science had made great progress during the Middle Ages, 
in Germany, the land which gave the art of printing and the discov¬ 
ery of gunpowder to the world, need be told to none at all ac^ 
quainted with these subjects; and on tho revival of letters she took 
an honourable place both in scholarship and the exact sciences. The 
country of Bcaligor and Erasmus will ever be dear to the lover of 
classical literature. But the intellect of Germany at this period, 
bred in cloisters and nourished by the study of classical literature 
or the exact sciences, was entirely of a learned caste. Its produc¬ 
tions were, for tho most part, written in Latin, and addressed only 
to scholars. Its national literature did not arise till the middle of 
the eighteenth century.— Alison. h 

The course of literary life in tb.e eighteenth, century was an almost unin¬ 
terrupted progression; in it we can distinguish three grades, each of which 
rises considerably above its predecessor. The first division reaches to 1750; 
the advance which was already traceable in the last decades of the seventeenth 
century continnes in this period; individual retarding elements do not succeed 
in stopping the progress of the development. In the centre of the second divi¬ 
sion, which lasts till the beginning of the seventies, stand the first three of the 
six great new high-German poets, of whom Klopstock bestows on German po¬ 
etry a forcible turn of poetic expression and elevation of sentiment; Lessing, 
fine logical arrangement of language and consistent sequence of thought devel¬ 
opment ; W ieland, perfect grace. Then, after a short process of fermentation, 
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the new German poetiy enters under lionkvr’H guidance on the higliest stage of 
its development, the age of Goethe and Sc)uller.<’ 

In the second half of the eighteenth century, ])oei.ry, scimuie, the entire 
intellectual and literary life of the nation re(;<u\-(‘,d s\ich n mighty impetus that 
the prodnctioiiB of the Germans, whet her ju the ti(dd of tlu^ imagination or^f 
mental activity, ranked with those of the Jhiglish jiud J<h‘tm('h. in fact, they 
were often in advance in respect to depth, v<uvsa(ii!ity, and genius. Men of the 
highest talents in various direcitions euie-rcsd mnv paths, and, psuily by attnek- 
iiig and vainpiishiug superannuated m'rors, prt\puUe-tvs, and foists uh^as, partly 
by insinred creations in the held of jKxd-ry or se-ieuee, hiiid t lu^ foundatioms for 
a height of culture almost uneepmUed in inodium history. Germany also lived 
through an epoch of reforms and n^volntions, in which, however, the only 
weapons W'ero those of the intellect, and where the higlu'st goal t-o be striven 
for was the idea of culture and the rolluemeut of humanity. Poetly and the 
taste, for art progressed most rapidly of all, so that/ poeth^ miltur(^ Kt<!od at the 
head; philosophy and religion were allied witli j^oetry; imagination and senti¬ 
ment, the true foundations of poet ry, wer<^ also over into the r<^alm of 

science. The greatest minds of the nation deA’oted their talents to poetry,^ 


ICLOPHTOOIC AND WIKLANl) 

Far before German contemporary poets stands tin** (hwma,n Homer, Klop- 
stock. He it was who, by the imwerlhl inOueuce. <h* his Mt^skdi and his odes, 
eatablislied the supremacy of the antique lastii; not., howcwci*, in <lelianee of 
German and Ghristiau mssoeiatlons, l>ut ratlun* to Ilnur ath'unlage. Hcligiou 
and patriotism wherewith him the higln^st of all (U)uc(qdioiis; but, in nd’crcnce 
to the form in which they should bo exhibited!, h«‘, eousidm-ed that of ancient 

(Jnmee the most/p<‘rlVct, and thought 
that, he could unitethegnuitcst beauty 
of siibstam^.e with the gr(udest heauty 
of form by praising (hristlanity ami 
ejennanism when attired in the garb of 
(SnmtuK astra,nge error, <HU‘tainly, yet 
oiub which arose \'<uy nu/turally from 
the strujige character of the pi’ogress 
of Kociiil dovelopunmt wliich charae- 
tcriscMl his age. It is time, indeed, 
that/ Phigland exerclsml a considerable 
intluonce upon Klopsiock, for his 
y MeHHi(fh is a more ptmdant to Miltoids 
I>> l^armVme Loat; but Klopsiock must 
^ not, on that account, bo called a mere 
iniitiitor of an Englishman; the ser¬ 
vices wdiicii lu^ performed in behalf 
of German poc^try are as peculiar as 
they aro) grcMit/. H'e repressed, by 
means of his Grcndc In^xamcters and 
with other Bapphie, Aleaio, and iambic 
classical metres, the French Alexan¬ 
drines and doggerel verses which had 
. hitherto been in vogius. 

• ? 1 Kl^stock did more than this: though in form a Greek, h© was, and 
^sned to be, m spirit a true German; and ho it was who introduced that pa- 
tiaotm enthusi^m, that reverence for everything German, which against all the 
new fashions that have arisen since his time has never disappeared, but, on 



Klopstock 

( 1731 - 1803 ) 



Ilia breast with his hand and exclaim, 
‘^lani a German!^' His poetry, like 
his patriotism, was deeply rooted in 
that lofty moral and religious belief 
upon which such lustre was shed by 
his Messiah ^ and it was he who, next 
to Gellert, imparted to modern Ger¬ 
man poetry that dignified, serious, and 
pious character which it has retained 
in spite of all its excesses of fancy and 
wit. 

It was Wieland who transplanted 
into German woods and Gothic cities 
the light and graceful spirit of Athens, 
though not without considerable ad¬ 
mixture of the levity and playfulness 
of the French genius. Wieland com¬ 
bined in his own person the Gallomania 
and Grecomania. He was brought up 



Wieland 

(173JW813) 


in the former; he passed at an after 

period into the latter; yet he perceived how narrow was the path pursued 
by Klopstock and Voas; he led the Gei'mans from their pompous stiffness 
back to the successful and easy motions of the graces of Finance and Greece. 


The German mnse, moving with graceful, cheerful freedom in the days of 
Minnezeit (love-time), attired by the meistersingers in starched linen, dis¬ 
guised in a periwig and hoop-petticoat after the Thirty Years’ War, no 
longer knew what to do with her hands, but continued to play lackadaisically 


with her fau.f 


Whatever may bo the excellences of Wieland and Klopstock, both are 
essentially writers of the past. This cannot be said of Lessing, the third great 
German of this period; he is still a living influence. He is, indeed, the only 
writer before Goethe whom Germans can now read without feeling themselves 
in a world foreign to their sympathies. Throughout his career he strove to 
renew and fructify the intellectual life of his nation, and he achieved his aim 
by important creative activity, and by the clearest, freest, and most drastic 
criticism of the eighteenth century, 


LBSSING- 

Lessing combined in himself the study and culture of all the schools of his 
age; so that he passed through the Gallomania, the Grecomania, and the An¬ 
glomania, like the sun passing through the zodiac, without sacrificing any of 
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its freedom, and witliouti iii<‘Uning (otlior t,o the ri^ht or to Uve h'ft, but puivsu- 
ing nobly his own eonrse. In that age oC foreign intlmnK^es ami of elashhig 
tastes, great poets could not spring up as from th<^ earth ; they had to stirugglo 
with herculean strength through a eirelo of foreign hindrances, which both 
bewildered them and led them astray; they were forced to open up a path for 
themselves, by means of a sound, couipre.hensivi'i, atid incorruptibh‘ (niticisiu. 
This was the reason that Lessing (‘oinbiued t]ie(‘irit i<!al with the j)oetiical power, 
that the armed Pallas loved to walk side by side with him! He exercised 
this criticism in many and various heUlH--in those of theology, philosophy, 
l)bilology, the history of art and literat.uns as w<dl as in that oi' poetry. He 
opposed the uiilicked rudeneas, th<^ gr(»HS fanathasm, and tiie spiritless pedan¬ 
try of a cold faith, iu his celel)rat.ed (controversy r(cgardit\g the Wolfonbiittel 
Fraymente, in which he avoided falling into the extireme of (complete unbelief, 
as his excellent Nathan shows. 

He exercised a no less important inlluence upon the rise and progress of 
profound comprehensive study and also of a h(3tter taHt(‘) in ])hilology; and, 
through his intercourse with Winchelmaun, upon th(^ r(wival of tlui Sue arts. 
As soon, however, as he directed his atbrntiou prineipally to poetry, he 
became the true Hercules Musagtites, the vaiupuslun* of all the remaining frag¬ 
ments of the (hillomania, and of all tlie prolixity and tedinm ins(^parably con¬ 
nected with it, as well as the trusiy E(‘kart before the Veuusberg of the mod¬ 
ern sentimentality and i)oetK‘.al licentiousness—to which, however, the gates 
and doors have, since his tinu^, Ix^en opemexL If \v(^ examiim what relation 
he bore to the older and younger schools of his day, we iind that ho always 
saw the faults which tlmy commitbxl wit-h tln^ <dear(‘/Ht (\y(\ and 1 ) 011110(1 them 
out ill the most decided language. No one could point out with such far- 
ri^aching aenteuess as Hissing the difference) between the true anticpie and its 
French cari(3ature; and to him are the (ilermans indebted for bedng the first ru 
purify their stage from the starched French Alexandrbu's and, above all, their 
language from its turgid and bombastic styles Even hefon^, thc^ appearance of 
the Grecomaniacs, before Voss or Klopstock, Lessing had eutcu’CHl the lists; he 
was, however, far from making common cause with ilumi. He did not rescue 
the antkpio from the French bombast meredy to give it up to the (Jerman ped' 
auts. The Grecomania was as disgusting to him as (jJallomauia—a fact which 
he never attempted to eoucioal.f 


HEINE ON THE WHITEKB OP THX3 ISUatTEENTH OENTUSiV 

Lessing was the literary Arminius who free<l our theatre from foreign rule. 
He demonstrated the vanity, the absurdity, and the bad taste of those imita¬ 
tions of the French drama which thcmiseives had followed the Greek. But 
not only by his criticism was ho the founder of a modern German original lit¬ 
erature, but by his own works of art as well. This man followed all intellec¬ 
tual tendencies, all phases of life, with enthusiasm and disinterestedness. 
Art, theology, archmology, poetry, dramatic criticism, history—-all were pur¬ 
sued by him with the same zeal and for the same end. In all his works lives 
the same great social ideal, the same progressive humanity, the same religion 
of reason of which he was the John the Baptist and of which we are still look¬ 
ing for the Messiah. He preached this religion always, but unfortunately he 
was often alone and in the desert; and, besides, he did not possess the art of 
turning stones into bread—the greater part of his life he spent iu poverty and 
want. 

That is a curse which weighs on nearly all great spirits among the Germans, 
and perhaps will not be abolished except by political lilH^rty. Lessing was 
politically inclined more than anyone suspected, a characteristic which is 
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found in none of his contemporaries. Only now do we perceive what he 
meant by his despotism of twelve in JEmilia GaloUL In his day he was regard- 
ed only as a champion of intellectual liberty and as an opponent of clerical 
intolerance, for his theological works were easier to understand. The frag¬ 
ments Ueher Brziehung dea MemchengeschlechU, which Eugene Rodrigue has 
translated into Prench, may perhaps give that nation some idea of the compre¬ 
hensive breadth of Lessing^s intellect. The two critical works which have 
exercised the greatest influence on art are his ffamhirgmlie Dramaturgie and 
his Laolcoon, oder ilher die Grenzen der Malerei und Fome, His most prominent 
dramatic works are FmiUa GaloUi, Minna von Banihelm, and Nathan der Weise, 

^ jjLi. ^ 1 ^ 1 • . TT • ._ <% j p ^ ^ „ 




22nd, 1729, and died at Brunswick on February 15th, 1781. He was a com¬ 
plete man, who, while ho attacked the old with his disastrous criticism, at the 
same time created something new and better. ^^He was,” says a German 
writer, like those pious Jews who were often disturbed by the attacks of the 


gigjmiran. 


iirsiii^u 


In ir&VAviu «ii 11 1 ri ETn 


iHiriV: 


with one hand while they built on the house of God with the other.” 

Another Writer who worked in the same spirit and for the same ends and 
who may be called Lessing’s direct successor, was Johann Gottfried von Her¬ 
der, who was born at Mohnmgen in East Prussia in 1744, and who died at 
Weimar in Saxony in the year 1803. 

Although Lessing gave a mighty blow to the imitation of the borrowed 
French Hellenism, he himself, by pointing out the real works of art in Gre¬ 
cian antiquity, created in a way a new kind of foolish imitation. By his op¬ 
position of religious superstition he ad¬ 
vanced the soiber desire for enlighten- 
ment which spread in Berlin and which 
had its chief organ in Mcolai and its 
arsenal in the General German Library. '''l 

The most deplorable mediocrity then Jm 

began, more stubbornly than ever, to 
show itself, and emptiness and vanity 
puffed themselves np'like the frog in 

One is very much mistaken if one 

believes that Goethe, who had already /h 
appeared at that time, was as yet nni- 


//V' 


Im . _ 

versally recognised. His Gdtz von JBer- 
lichingen and his Werther wore hailed 

with enthusiasm, but so also were the 1 v\ 

works of the most common bunglers, / w Z' 

and Goethe was given only a very smaJl // Hv' 

niche in the temple of literature. As ' j ^ J 

has been said, the public received the . jf r * 

Gdtz and the Werther with enthusiasm, mf fo ' ^ 

but more on account of the subjects 

matter than because of artistic excel- <3-. E Lissnro 

lence,- which ahnost no one knew how (i72a-i78i) 

to appreciate. The Gdtz was a dram¬ 
atised cavalier romance, and that variety was popular at the time. In the 
Werther, people saw; only the elaboration of a real story, that of the Hew Jeru¬ 
salem, of a youth who shot himself for love and thereby made a great deal of 
noise in that absolutely still period. People read his affecting letters with 
tears; it was noticed that the way in which Werther had been removed from 
a titled society had increased Ids disgust with life; the question of Buicide 
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made the book still more talked about; at this suggestion a few fools hit upon 
the idea likewise to shoot themselves. The book, through its subject matter, 
had the effect of a thunder-clap. 

Wielaud was the great poet of the day, with whom no one could compete 
except perhaps Mr. Ode-poet Bamler in Berlin. Wieland was worshipped 
idolatrously more even than Goethe at any time. The stage was ruled by 
Iffland with his noisy, bourgeois dramas, and by Kotzebue with his stale at¬ 
tempts at wit.^‘ 

STURM UND DRANCt 


Borrowing the title of a drama of Klinger, a title extremely characteristic 
of the German poetry of that period, the historians of literature named the age 
of Lessiug^s pioneer work—which began with Mimut von .Barnhelm at the end 
of the Seven Years’ War and extended to the classic purihcation which fol¬ 
lowed the collaboration of Goethe and Schiller, after the returu of Goethe from 
his Italian journey and at the time of the outbreak of the irreueh "Revolution 
—the period of Stumi und J>rang. 

The starting point of this period is Herder; its zenith and centre, Goethe; 
its conclusion, Schiller. With Herder are associated, as isolated workers, 
Gerstenberg and Schubart. To Goethe succeed his pupils Lenz and lUinger, 



IT f T J lift V/W VV 

and Lessing; further, and this is one of the chief merits of the Stiimier and 
Dranger, a revival was accomplished of the old German folk songs and popu¬ 
lar humour, and a joyous reception given to the genuine and pseudo-popular 
poetry of foreign peoples, to which the Ossian craze esi>ecially belongs. The 



those rulers who were inimical to the people and freedom. Bmilia Gdotti 



apostle of freedom, Jean Jacques Rousseau, whose influence over Mm he how¬ 
ever ^owed in a thorougMy independent fasMon. He began his i)oetical 
activity by directing his attention to the popular poetry of all nations, with¬ 
out considering its stage of development; with this object he undertook wide 
and profound studies on the history of poetry. With a courage worthy of 
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silent after tliis youthful feat, except for some extremely insignificant produc¬ 
tions having relation to music and philosophy. lie did not die till 1823. 

In the same wild spirit in which Gersteuberg wrote, Christoph Daniel Frie¬ 
drich Schubart, who was born at ObersontheiiH in 1739, not only wrote bub 
lived. After having attended the schools at JSTdrdlingen and, ITuremberg and 
the IJniversity of Erlangen, he came as a teacher to Geisslingen in 1763, fciit 
in 1769 was music director at the court of Ludwigsburg, where he led a frivo¬ 
lous existence and whence he was expelled in 1773 on account of a satire on 
the duke of the country. After fitful wanderings he wrote in Augsburg the 
journal called Deutsche Ghronih, whoso tone was in favour of patriotism and 
enlightenment, but with which he had to fiee to ITlm. Scarcely had he begun 
a more steady existence here than the dcAspotic duke, Charles of Wilrtemberg, 
had hbyi enticed into his territory and placed in the fortress of Hohenasperg, 
where he^pent ten years and temporarily lost his reason. After his libera¬ 
tion from the tyrant he was restored, gave himself up to a useful life, and 
died in 1791. An unbridled poetic impulse glows and fiiishes from his Ahas- 
ver and his Diirstmgmft. He struck the popular note in his Kwplied, whose 
subject, indeed, was extremely lugubrious, namely, the sale of some hundred 
Swabians by the affectionate father of their country to the Dutch East India 
Company. 

iiter these forerunners, after this stormy dawn, rose that man who, in the 
total development of a universal genius, became first the pride of the Sturm 
and Drang period, later the ornament of tran(][uil classicism, and finally, in 
old age, the ironical leader of romanticism. Thus Goethe lived through three 
periods of German poetry as a poet of the foremost greatness.^ 

THE COUBT OF WEIMAK 

The town of Weimar has played a brief but glorious part in the history of 
Germany. For fifty years it was “the dwelling-place of the muses,as the 
phrase still ran in the days when Duke Charles Augustus was reigning. 

What was the town! One of its historians defines it in these terms: “If a 
hundred years ago anyone had opened a statistical work at the article Weimar 
he would have found something like this: a small town on the Ilm with a 
ducal palace; presents nothing worthy of note; at some distance a hill with a 
iMstschloss called Belvedere; a F'^le farther the park of Ettersbnrg devoted to 
the chase.” The author of these lines might have added: population, seven 
thonsand; houses huilt of wood with high roofs, blackened by time; streets 
unpaved, no industry, the eotmtry ill-cultivated, ruined by wars. Such was 
Weimar. 

Among the ;^rsonages who assisted to render the town illustrious we must 
first make mentiou of the duchess dowager, Amalia. A daughter of the house 
of Brunswick and niece of Frederick II, she had been married iu 1756 to the 
duke of Saxe-Weimar. She was then seventeen years old; two years later she 
was left a widow in difficult circumstances. She succeeded at first iu remov¬ 
ing from her country the traces of the ravages of the Seven Years' War; then 
^e turned her attention to the education of her two sons. What particularly 
distinguished her was a great desire to learn, a natural, curiosity whose eager¬ 
ness age did not diminish. She summoned Wieland from the neighbouring 
IJniversity of Erfnrt and confided to him the education of Prince Charles Au- 
gustim Wieland was the earliest of the illustrious writers whom the hospita¬ 
ble little city united, and it was thanks to him that Weimar first became a 
kind of asylum for German literature. 

The spirit of this amiable writer held sway at the court of Weimar when 
Goethe arrived there. The principle adopted was that of enjoying life peace- 
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fully; wisdom was made to eonsist in avoiding all excess; ceremonial was 
gladly waived. The society was composed of a few dames of honour and a 
few court functionaries whose official employments were not buj-densome. 
They read French and German verses; they improvised comic scenes; they 
obtained diversion from masq^uerades; they amused themselves with disguises 
and with petty intrigues of an uncompromising character; they told each other 
about the reviews; Wielmd ^b MerTcur enjoyed great credit. The Epicurean 
philosopher who was soon to take rank among the first German writers by his 
poem of Oberon was the worthy president and the inspiring soul of this society. 
There was a little theatre at the castle like the theatre at Yersailles. French 
operas were chiefly given there, but there were also a few German plays. 
Wieland’s Alceste was represented in 1773, a courtier named Schwei^er hav¬ 
ing composed the music. These were amateur performances, but soon ap¬ 
peared real artists. The tragedian Eckhof spent some time at Weimar with 
his company. Corona Schroeter, the Leipsic singer, and Amalia Kotzebue, 
sister of the writer, arrived later. In short, it was a world of gentle anima¬ 
tion, where absence of etiquette drew the various classes together, and where 
poets, artists, courtiers, amateurs lived in a sort of community of noble aspi¬ 
rations and delicate enjoyments. 

At Weimar the distance between the princes and the poets, between patrons 
and patronised, was too small for the former to endeavour to exact flattery 
and the latter to ojffer it. Besides, similarity of tastes drew all together. 
Sometimes the duchess Amalia, who was a musician, collaborated with a com¬ 
poser or a poet for the arrangement of an interlude or lyrical play. The prin¬ 
cipal court functionaries all had some special talent which was utilised for the 
common entertainment, and some have left a name in literature. 

OHABLES AUGtrSTlTS AND GOETHE 

At the moment when Goethe and the young duke, the latter of whom had 
just been married, arrived at Weimar towards the end of the year 1775, they 
were already friends. Goethe had not yet laid aside the turbulence of his 
early years, and Duke Charles Augustus was not less impetuous than he. 
They came at first like two disturbing elements into the calm and elegant 
group amongst whom the aged Wieland was supreme. “The duke was then 
very young,''says Goethe in his Conversations with Bckermann;<> “he did not 
know to what use to put his forces, and we were often on the point of break¬ 
ing OUT necks. To ride over hedges, ditches, and rivers, wear himself out dur¬ 
ing whole days going up and down mountains, to spend the night under the 
open sky, camping near a fire in the wood—such were his tastes. To have 
inherited a duchy was to him a matter of indifference, but he would have 
liked to win it, conquer it, take it by storm." 

With so much energy of temperament and such a desire to distinguish Mm- 
self, what could he do in the duchy of Weimar! Charles Augustus recognised 
that even there he had a part to play. He surrounded his ttoone with men 
illustrious in the sphere of intellect, and Germany is not less indebted to him 
than if he had been a Charles V or a Frederick II- Charles Augustus, ^ys 
Goethe again, was born a great man; he had many of the essential qualities 
of a prince: he knew how to distinguish merit; he sincerely desired the hap¬ 
piness of mankind; finally he was gifted with a sp^ies of divination which 
made him discover by instinct the course to be taken in difficult circui^tances. 
Thus after a few years expended in follies he turned his attention serioudy to 
the welfare of his state, and Goethe was then his adviser and almost his asso¬ 
ciate in the government. 

Some historians maintain that his residence at Weimar was a bad thing for 
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fhat the Tears -which he consecrated to the government of a petty 

state inight have been more usefully employed for German letters. But 

rorfhehad in him an irresistible bent towards risking all the chances of life, 

audXneinp into it again even after deceptions and sufferings--a need to act 

himself so which often turned him aside from lus path and iiitor-. 

ranted the poetic 4iii. but which also stimulated it and incessantly aiigmeht- 
lupwju 111 F ^ resources of lus luincl. For 


Goeilie one thing was superior even to 
art and poetry, and that was life. 

If we consider tliat the desire to do 
good should he natural to great minds 
and that all was inchoate in the duchy 
of Weimar, poor as it was in itself and 
further impoverished by the last wars, 
we shall understand how the govern¬ 
ment may have tempted Goethe. More¬ 
over, he governed only as mnoh as he 
wished, being sure that the least of his 
reforms would be accepted, and not 
fearing to compromise a crown by too 
much negligence or too mxrch xeal. 

In the midst of his life as an official 
and diplomatist, what became of the 
poet? The poet in Goethe was not 
dead, but slept, and when the hour 
should come was to awake. Even in 
the midst of the labours which seemed 
least in accordance with his true voca- 
Goethe tion, Goethe did not forget what Ger- 

( 1 T 49 - 1832 ) many expected from him. All the liter¬ 

ary group from the banks of the Rhine, 
whose centre had been suddenly shifted, was att^racted by him to Weimar. 
Klinger, the brothers Stollberg, Merck, came one after another, though with¬ 
out taking up their permanent residence there.' Lenz himself came there to 
perpetrate a few extravagances. Finally Herder was appointed chief preacher 
at the court, in spite of the orthodox party, p In 1786 Goethe left Weimar in 
order to travel in Italy, whence he did not return till June, 1788.“ 

Meantime another power was rising at his side, a poet younger by ten 
years; this was Schiller, who had just made himself known by his drama of 
Don Carlos. What were to he the relations between the two poets! Were 
they to be rivals like Corneille and Racine, Yoltaire and Rousseau! On the 
contrary, they were to he united, after 1794, in a close friend^ip which was 
often to be a collaboration, to which the one would bring the fruits of his ex- 
X)erieuce, a genius already matured and tried; while the other on his side would 
contribute ardour, life, passion, a soul enamoured of all ideal things and filled 
with all noble ambitions. Goethe was to be a guide to Schiller, but in return 
he would receive from him a new impulse and as it were a second youth.P 



THE EEACTION AGAINST BATIONlLISM; GOETHE 

The struggle against the fallow rationalism in state, religion, and litera¬ 
ture is the distinguishing mark of the literary constellation at the end of the 
sudaes and the b^inning of the seventies of the eighteenth century. In relig¬ 
ion itself this rationalism threatened to explain away the fundamental ethical 
truths of Christianity; consequently, in those who opposed it, as Gaudius, 
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Hainanu, Lavater, Pritz Jakobi, and. to a certain extent in Herder also, we 
find an enthusiastic belief. In the political world an opposition was asserting 
itself against the enlightened despotism which in its government was not guilt¬ 
less of treating historic growths in arbitrary fashion; in this it was opposed by 
Justus Moser. In poetry, finally, resistance was made to the restriction of 
rules. From the darkness of rationalism, so proud of the products of its own 
age, the eye turned back to the idealistic enlightenment of the nation^s past; 
the merits of the old German architecture, the poetry of the sixteenth century 
were again recognised. 

The intellectual guide, as we have seen, was Herder. It is wholly in Her¬ 
der’s spirit that the young Goethe soars, when life and love have once freed 
his genius from the bonds of an art which, though he exercised it with inimi¬ 
table grace, was still conventional. With what marvellous harmony this, the 
most fertile spirit that Germany has produced, was developed from the storm 
and stress of his youth to the hijjhest perfection, so that his life became the 
greatest work of art—to paint this would take too long. A stranger to no 
human feeling, accessible to every form of emotion, but yielding to none 
against his will, he has described his personal life, the joys and sorrows of his 
own existence, as poetically as the great questions which stir all humanity. 
Imbued in youth with the robust tone of the German art of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, influenced in manhood chiefly by the antique, 
in his old age attracted by the meditative poetry of 
the Bast, in face of these various influences he still 


preserved his independence, and if the ancient ideal 
of beauty best corresponded to the pure harmony 
of his intellect, yet he did not allow himself to be 
ruled by it, but created it anew in the German 
spirit,® 

SOHLEGBL ON GOETHE AS A BEAMATIST 

Scarcely had Goethe in his Werther put forward 
something like a declaration of the rights of feeling 
against the restraint of social conditions, than he 
offered a poetical protest in O-otz von BerlicMngm 
against the bonds of all arbitrary regulations by 
which dramatic poetry had been limih^. In this 
drama we see, not imitation of Shakespeare, but the 
enthusiasm excited by one creative genius in a 
kindred spirit. In the dialogue he continued Less¬ 
ing’s principle of naturalness, only with greater 
boldness; for, besides the verse structure and all ele¬ 
vating adornment, he also rejected the laws of a 
literary conception of speech to a degree such as no 
one had ventured on before him. He would by no 
means have any literary circnmlocution; the rep¬ 
resentation must be the thing itself. And so with 
sufficient illusion, at least for those who are unac¬ 
quainted with the historical monuments in which our 





Thb Goethv House 
Frankloito^a-tlie-Hala 


ancient forefathers themselves speak, he sounded in modem ears the tone of 
a distant age. He has expressed the old German trae-heartedness in the 
most touch^g fa^ion, the situations indicated with a few strokes have the 
most irresistible effect^ the whole has a great historical import, for it rep¬ 
resents the conflict between a vanishing age and one that is. Just beginning, 
of the century of rude but strong independence, and the succeeding one of 
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political tameness. In this the poet had no regard at all to the pi'esentation 
on the stage, but rather appeared to defy its insufficiency with youthful ar¬ 
rogance. 

In the main it was Goethe’s object above aU so to work as to express his 
genius in his writings, as to bring new poetical life and stir into the age; the 
form was indifferent to him, though he generally preferred the di*amatic. * ^ At 
the same time he was a warm friend of the theatre, and at times worked ac¬ 
cording to its demands as determined by custom and the taste of the day; as, 
for example, when he produced in Glavigo a bourgeois tragedy in Lessing’s man¬ 
ner. This piece has, in addition, the defect that the fifth act does not harmo¬ 
nise with the others. 

Later on he sought to reconcile his own artistic views with the customary 
dramatic forms, even the subordinate ones, almost all of which he went 
through in individual attempts. In his J^higmia he expresses the spirit of 
the ancient tragedy as he had conceived it, especially from the side of tran¬ 
quillity, clearness, and ideal%. With like simplicity, genuineness, and noble 
delicacy he wrote his Tasso, in which he turned an historical anecdote to the 
general significance of the contrast between court life and poet life. His Eg- 
tmnit is again a romantic historical drama, whose style hovers midway be¬ 
tween his older manner in Goizmd that of Shakespeare. M'ltm und Ehiire and 
Claudme von VillabeUa ai'e, I might say, idealistic operettas, so light and airy 
that the only danger is lest they should become heavy and prosaic through 
mimi<^ accompaniment and acting; in them the noble and restrained style of 
the dialogue in Tasso alternates with the daintiest songs. Jen/ und JBately is a 
most charming nature picture in Swiss manners and in the si)irit and form of 
the best French operettas, while on the other hand Eeherz, List, und Mache is a 
true (^era buffa full of Italian lazzi. Lie Mitschuldigen is a ihymcd comedy in 
bouigeois manners, according to the French rules. So far did Goethe carry 
his complamnce that he produced a continuation to an afterpiece of Florian, 
and impartiality of taste so far as to translate some tragedies of Voltaire for 
the German stage. 

The Triumph der MnpfindsamTceit, an extremely witty satire on Goethe’s own 
imitatora, inclines to the comic caprice and fantastic symbolism of Aristoph¬ 
anes, but it is a discreet Aristophanes in refined society and at court. Long 
before this, in some amusing stories and carnival plays, Goethe had made the 
manner of honest Hans Sachs entirely his own. We recognise the same fxce 
and powerful poetic spirit under all these transformations, to which may be 
applied the Homeric lines on Proteus: 

First he is a lion with fearful, rolling mane, 

Then flows down as water and rustles like a tree in the storm. 

To the youthful period belongs hisFausi, which was projected early but 
did not appear till late, and which even in its latest foim is still only a frag¬ 
ment, and in whose nature it perhaps lay to remain of necessity always a frag- 
m^ent It is hard to say whether we are more astounded in gazing upward at 

5 soars, or more overwhelmed with dizziness at sight 

w the depths wMch he opens before onr eyes. The wonderful folk-story of 
must IS a very theatrical subject, and the marionette play from which, accord¬ 
ing to X^mg, the first idea of the drama was taken, answers this expectation 
even in the mutilated scenes and inadequate words with which it is represented 
by uncon^iouB puppets. Goethe’s version, which in some points adheres 
Closely to toe legend but in others leaves it entirely on one side, intentionally 
ov^teps toe dimensions of the stage in every direction. Many scenes are 
stationary delineations of Faust’s inward state of mind and moods, develop- 
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inents of his ideas on the inadequacy of human knowledge and on the unsatis¬ 
factory lot of mankind in long monologues or dialogues; other scenes, although 
in themselves extremely ingenious and significant, have the apiiearauce of hav¬ 
ing only a casual bearing on the matter in hand; many, very dramatically 
conceived, are only slightly sketched. Some scenes, full of the highest dra¬ 
matic power and of heartrending pathos—for instance, the murder of Valen¬ 
tin, and Gretchen and Paust in the cell—show that popular effect was also at 
the poet’s command, and that he has only sacrificed it to more extensive ob¬ 
jects. He often makes demands on the reader’s powers of imagination, he 
compels him to give his fieeting groups a background of vast moving pictures 
which no theatrical art can bring before the eyes. In order to raise Goethe’s 
Faust it is necessary to possess Faust’s wizard staff and exorcisms. But even 
with this incapacity for outward representation, much is to be learned in con¬ 
nection with dramatic art from this strange work, both in the plan and execu¬ 
tion. In a prologue which was presumably added at a late period the poet 
explains why in his fidelity to his genius he could not accommodate himself to 
the demands of a mixed crowd of spectators, and writes what is to some ex¬ 
tent a farewell letter to the theatre. 

It must be confessed that Goethe does indeed possess much dramatic but 
not quite so much theatrical genius. He is more concerned with a delicate 
unfolding than with a rapid external motion. The mild graciousness of his 
harmonious spirit itself holds him back from seeking a strong demagogic 
effect. Ij^Ugenia auf Tauris is indeed more akin to the Greek spirit than per¬ 
haps any poetic work of the moderns composed before him, but it is not so 
much an ancient tragedy as a I'cflection of one, an epode; the violent catastro¬ 
phes of those tragedies here stand only in the distance as a memory, and 
everything is gently resolved in the depths of the spirit. The strongest, most 
moving pathos is found in Bgmont ; but the end of this tragedy is likewise en¬ 
tirely removed from the external world into the domain of an idealistic music 
of the soul.-i 


FAUST 

In the Borghese garden at Rome German artists and travellers still show 
the place where Goethe composed the Witches’ Kitchen of his Faust In no 
work has the poet set forth his own inner life and his human and poetic devel¬ 
opment to the same extent as in the dramatic work Faust. This poem, whose 
main outlines had been already sketched in the author’s earliest youth, and 
which was completed only a year before his death, drags through the whole of 
Goethe’s long life; hence the great diversity, not only between the first and 
second parts, but between the different divisions of the first. That in it, how¬ 
ever, the utmost beauty that poetic representation can give is set forth with 
enviable lightness and nobility, and that the poet dives into the depths of hu¬ 
man existence in order to charm into the most beautiful manifestations of the 
world above the most secret things of human nature—on this subject the 
voice of tihe world has long since pronounced, only it has not generally been 
found possible to look with favour on the '^spinning and weaving of obscure 
words round obscure conceptions,” which really find their explanation in the 
profound thought of the idea. 

I Following the popular legend Goethe has made the figure of Faust the 
hearer and representative of the ideas of the age, of its intellectual tendencies 
and strivings, treating him in the first part rather as a personality, in the sec¬ 
ond more as an ideal conception. In the fii’St part Faust appeals as one of 
those mighty, demon-like human beings of the Stumi and Drang period, who 
has penetrated all the depths of knowledge without finding inward content, 
and, in despair at the deceitful and fragmentary character of all human 
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knowledge, plays with the idea of releasing himself by suicide from the tram- 
melB of the body, which hinder entrance into the inmost recesses of nature 
and knowledge of the essence of things. Then the Easter hymn awakens the 
sweet memory of the happy years of innocent childhood, when his soul found 
tranquillity in faith, and when the satisfaction of the corporeal needs of pure 
nature was the object of his wishes and effort, and the recollection holds Jbdni 
back from his design: “The tear rises, the earth possesses me again.” To re¬ 
establish in his inmost spirit his belief in the divine revelation is his earnest 
aspiration; but as he has already tasted of the tree of knowledge he cannot 
again return to complete faith. In an attempt “to translate into his beloved 
German” the beginning of the Gospel of St. John, he begins questionings and 
now becomes the prey of the evil one, who already in the form of a poodle had 
drawn wide circles round him. In a compact with Mephistopheles he resigns 
the future life, resigns theory and speculation in a bold wager, and laying 
aside the pursuit of knowledge as a fantastic idealism, he turns, rejuvenated, 
to pursue the joys of life, pleasure in all its manifestations; the intellectual 
hero Eaust follows the path of Don Juan, the hero of the world of sense, but 
here again without finding satisfaction. How should the solitary idealist, who 
in a titanic sense of eternity desires to be the whole of humanity, now satisfy 
himself with the one-sided realism, with a single form of activity? Human 
happiness, which he hoped to obtain in the possession of the pure feminine 
being (Gretchen) whom the poet has delineated with so masterly a hand, is 
spoiled for him by the evil one because it is founded, not on right and virtue, 
but on sensual human nature. 

Gretchen, rent by love and seduction from her modesty and innocence, 
oversteps the limits of female morality, of childlike piety, of domestic propri¬ 
ety, of social regulations, and abandons herself entirely to the pleasures of 
forbidden love, whereupon one sin produces another. Her mother is hurried 
into eternity by a sleeping draught; her brother, the brave soldier Valentin, 
Mis in a night duel at the hands of Faust and Mephistopheles; her own child 
dies by her hand. Her earthly happiness is gone, she is delivered up to jus¬ 
tice as an infanticide; she expiates her misdeed and is admitted to the mercy 
of heaven. Disordered in intellect, but with the inborn sense of Christian 
virtue, she disdains flight from prison and is redeemed for heaven, so that in 
the second part she appears amongst the holy choir of penitents. But Faust’s 
accusing conscience is deafened by the insipid dissipations of the Walpurgis 
Kight on the Brocken. 

If the Faust poem is to have a satisfactory solution an attempt must be 
made to reconcile intellectual freedom and development with the sensuous 
human nature; for only in this unison of the highest intellectual development 
with the powerful impulses of pure nature lies the ideal of a perfect human 
being. To effect this harmonious union and introduce the human being so 
organised, to make action foUow on knowledge and pleasure, was to be the 
task of the second part of Faust. But neither the numerous continuations 
which Goethe had himself challenged, but which were nothing but repetitions, 
nor Goethe’s own second part, in which the traces of age and a changed mood 
are not to be mistaken, can be regarded as successful fulfilments of this task. 
The idea of the Faust tragedy, in the sense of a symbolic universal human 
tragedy, cannot be comprehended within the compass of a self-contained work 
of art. 

In Famulus Wagner, Goethe has immortalised one of his comrades of Stras- 
bnrg and Frankfort—the dramatic poet of wild genius, Heinrich Leopold Wag¬ 
ner, who, like Lena, gladly posed as Goethe’s rival {Jhrmnetheus, Mndes- 
morderm^ Gretchen’s story translated into the commonplace); and in the 
delineation of Mephistopheles there hovered before his eyes the picture of the 
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Darmstadt professor, Merck, a man whose own writings (novels, translations, 
critical essays) have won less renown than his influence on Goethe. The funda¬ 
mental idea of his critical, atheistical judgment on his Frankfort friend culmi¬ 
nates in the following expressioh: Thine endeavour, thine irresistible tend¬ 
ency is to give a poetic form to the actual; others seek to realise what is called 
the'poetic, the imaginative, and that produces only trash.”« 

We cannot better close our short sketch of Goethe than by quoting the 
masterly words in which Robertson^ sums up the modern conception of this 
great man:» 

“Never was there a life so rich as his. Not only did he lead German liter¬ 
ature through the stormy days of * Sturm and Drang ’ to the calm age of clas¬ 
sical perfection; not only does he form the end and goal of the movement of 
eighteenth-century thought, which had begun in England, and become Euro¬ 
peanised in Prance; but he was able to understand, as no other man of his gen¬ 
eration, the new time. He was the spiritual leader of the romantic movement, 
and he encouraged all that was modern and healthy in the literatures of Eu¬ 
rope, which sprang up under the influence of Romanticism. He looked on 
life, it is true, with the eyes of eighteenth-century humanitarianism; but, at 
the same time, he showed an understanding for modern conflicts, for modern 
ethics, for modern ideals in art and literature which made him, in the fullest 
sense, a poet of the nineteenth century. That Goetlie was the most univer¬ 
sally gifted of men of letters has long been recognised; but it is sometimes for¬ 
gotten that he was also the representative poet of two centuries, of two widely 
different epochs of history.”* 

SOHILLEE 


Schiller, at the beginning of his career, is rooted wholly in the tendencies 
of the period of Sturm and Drang. His first dramas, founded like the plays 
of the other Stiirmer and Dranger on 
the conflicts most agitating to men— 
for example, deadly enmity between 
blood relatives—are inspired with a 
warm breath of the love of freedom 
which is in opposition to all existing 
winds. As Goethe had been led by 
the harmonious symmetry of his na¬ 
ture, so Schiller by the stern disci¬ 
pline of his moral personality was 
brought through the revolutionary 
ideas of the Sturm and Drang, and 
contributory to the same end was the 
influence of Kant’s philosophy, to 
whose significance no one could any 
longer shut his eyes, and towards 
which everyone who tiared in the in¬ 
tellectual activity of the times had to 
assume some attitude. A historical 
piece was found among his first 
dramas, and his historical studies led 
him further and further into the do¬ 
main of historical drama, a form of Somx>i.KK 

art which after Don Carlos he handled (i769-i805) 



not merelv with the uenius of a bom 

dramatist: but also lih a marveUom. historical insight. The grand pbjects 
of his early dramas reappear in his later pieces, as well as his enthusiasm for 
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liberty, but both are enlightened and purified, and in the time of the greatest 
disraemberment he appears in Wilhelm Tell sis the prophet of national unity 
In the realisation of this object the thoughts and words to which he gave 
utterance and which found an enthusiastic echo had no small share. ^ 


Schlegel on Schillm' as a Dramatist 


Schiller wrote his first works while he was still very young and unacquaint¬ 
ed with the world which he undertook to depict, and, although an independent 
genius and bold to insolence, he was nevertheless dominated in many ways by 
the examples of Lessing, Goethe in his earlier works, and Shakespeare as far 
as he could understand him without an acquaintance with the original. 

Thus his youthful works came into existence: Die Bduher, Cahale und Liehe 
and Mesco. The first, wild and horrible as it was, had a tremendous effect, to 
the complete turning of sentimental young heads. The unsuccessful imitation 
of Shakespeare is unmistakable. Franz Moor is a prosiiic Eichard HI enno¬ 
bled by none of the qualities which in the latter blend disgust with admiration 
The overstrained tone of sensibility in Cabale %md Liehe can hardly touch us* 
but it can torture us with painful impressions. Fiesco is the most preposter¬ 
ous in its conception, the weakest in its effect. 

So noble an intellect could not long persist in such extravagances, although 
they won for him an applause which might have made the continuance of the 
infatuation excusable. He had experienced the dangers of barbarism and of 
an unbounded defiance of all moderating restraint, and therefore threw him¬ 
self with incredible exertions and a kind of passion into civilisation. The 
work which marks this new epoch is Don Carlos, Though in parts it goes 
deep into the delineation of character, it cannot yet entirely belie the old boast¬ 
ing monstrosity, which it only clothed in more select forms. The situations 
have much pathetic force, the plot is complicated even to epigrammatic subt¬ 
lety, but his ideas on human nature and the social order which he had bought 
so dear were so precious to the poet that he described them in full instead of 
expressing them through the course of the action, and allowed his characters 
to philosophise more or le&s over themselves and others, so that the size of 
the work swelled quite beyond the limits of the domain prescribed for the 


Historical and philosophical studies now seemed for a time to lead the poet 
away from the theatre, to the advantage of his art, to which he returned with 
an intellect ripened and enriched in many ways and at last really enlightened 
^to Ms aiM and resources. He now devoted himself entirely to historical 
togedy and sought by the renunciation of his own personality to attain to real 
objective deto^tions. In Wallenstein he worked so conscientiously in accor¬ 
dance mth the historic foundation that he could not quite make himself mas- 
rer 01 BIS subject, and an affair of no great compass grew with him into 
two great plays and a more or less didactic prologue. In form he adhered 
closely to Shakespeare, only he endeavoured to limit himself more in the 
c ange of place and time, so as not to make too great a demand on the spec- 
mor s powm of imagination. He also paid more attention to consistent 

personages to appear on the scene, or at least 
^ natural tone, and relegated the people, 

aTi/i '^^ch Shakespeare allows to appear with so much life 

and truth in the course of the story, to the prelude. 

^ and equally great attachment to the historic foundation, 
ihA execut^. With a marvellous subject, such as 

Hoif ^ Orleans, ScMller thought that he might permit him- 

ore iberties. The last of Schiller ^s works, Wilhelm Tell, is the best ac- 
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cording to my judgment. Here he has entirely returned to the poetry of his¬ 
tory. The treatment is faithful, sympathetic, and, considering Schiller’s lack 
of acquaintance with Swiss scenery and national manners, of marvellous local 
truth. It is true that in this he had a noble model in the vivid pictures of the 
immortal Johann Muller, 

S:jhiller was in the ripest fulness of his intellectual strength when an un¬ 
timely death snatched him away; till then his health, long undermined, had 
been compelled to obey his powerful will and completely exhaust itself in he¬ 
roic efforts. He was a meritorious artist in the true sense of the word, one 
who paid homage to truth and beauty with a whole heart, and who sacrificed 
his own individuality to them in ceaseless effort, far removed from the petty 
egoism and the jealousy all too frequeut eveu among excellent artists.^ 

KANT 

“After Goetlie had returned from Italy and Scniller had settled perma¬ 
nently in Jena, German literature seemed, after its ‘ Storm and Stress,’ at last 
to have arrived at a period of tranquillity. But the classic beauty of the one 
poet and the noble aspirations of the other might have made little impression 
on the intellectual life of the nation as 
a whole, had not other forces also been 
at work, foremost among which was 
the philosoi)hy of Kant. This thinker 
first shook the German people out of 
their easy-going provincialism, and 
taught them to appreciate ideals of life 
and thought m yet undreamed of in 
the philosophy of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury.” With those words Eobertson 
brings forward the great philosopher 
of the eighteenth century.« 

Immanuel Kant, descended from a 
family of Scottish origin, who during 
his life was never far away from the 
environs of his native city of Kbnigs- 
berg, studied there theology, philos¬ 
ophy, and mathematics. lu 3 755 he 
became lecturer in the university, and 
received in 1770 the appointment and 
salary of professor of logic and meta¬ 
physics. At first he was influenced by 
Kewton, the first epoch of his literary Immanuel Kant 

work being in the line of natural his- ( 1724 - 1804 ) 

tory, and his Allgemeine NaturgescMchte 

und Theorie des MimmeU is absolutely a prophecy of Laplace’s theory of the 
origin and continuation of the planetary system. 

The change from natural history to logic and metaphysics did not take 
place until some time in the sixties, and was due to the directing infi.ueuce of 
Hume, whose doubts upon the objective validity of the law of causality had 
made a deep impression on Kant. His researches were no longer in the direc¬ 
tion of the theory and natural history of matter, but of the theories concern¬ 
ing the spirit of man. 

The epoch-making works in which the results of the latter are shown are 
Kritik d€7* 7'€inen Vernunft (1781; 2nd revised edition, 1787), Kritik derprak- 
tiscJim Yermnft (1788), Kritik der TJrtJieUskraft (1790). 
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To these three foundation stones numerous other writings are added which 
in pai-t serve to complete the system, and in part represent its application in 
reprd to theology, doctrine of laws, ethics, and esthetics, as, for example 
Die Grundlegung zur MetaphysiJc der Bitten, Die Religion innerhalb der Grenzend^ 
blossen Yemunfl, Zum evngen Frieden, Recktslehrej JugendJtehre, Jnthror)olnmj> 
Btreit der FamUdten, etc. J' 

With such arguments concerning God and immortality, in fact, with this 
somewhat meagre definition of religion as ^^the recognition of all our duties as 
God’s commandments,” rationalistic theology began to operate at once, while 
certain elements of Kant’s doctrine of religion which penetrated further as 
for instance, the celebrated chapter Vom radicalen Rosen, were disregarded or 
misunderstood. Kot until it was combined with moral philosophy did ration¬ 
alism attain a settled formation and stronger development, reaching some sort 
of solidity, comprising more than the usual vague commonplaces and phrases 
until then in vogue about human happiness and bliss. 

lint’s theology is the first to reach true rationalism, while what preceded 
it might better be termed naturalism or explanatory theology. He himself 
had been of the opinion that the possibility of revelation could be neither 
proved nor denied, but he had also said that religion itself ought ceidainly not 
to be made dependent upon its acceptance or rejection, since in reality the 
only standard for judging any religion and any revelation was founded on 
their moral value. The theology of that time was greatly influenced by his 
opinions, and thus the Rraktische Vemmft, with the accompanying Rostulaten, 
has become primarily the starting-point of rationalistic thought. Conse¬ 
quently, dogmatic theology put aside all those teachings which contradicted 
the autonomy of reason ” from an intellectual standpoint (inspiration for 
instance) or on practical grounds (as Augustinism), and put everything upon 
the basis of personal motives. Accordingly, in the domain of history espe¬ 
cially, there was introduced in accordance with this view that vaunted “prag¬ 
matic method,” in whose calculations the weakness and sensuality of the 
masses, the sel^hness and ambition of the priests were raised to the impor¬ 
tant of principal factors, and the different religions degraded into cunning 
^ cleverness. Even such an excellent work as that of 

Gottlieb Jakob Planck of Gottingen, Geschichte der JmUtehmg, der Verdnde^ 

mng, um der Bmwng unseres protestantischen Lehrbegriffs, is still comnletelv 
dominated by this conception.® i' 


Seiners Portrait of Kant 

m life hirtory of Immanuel Kant is hard to write, for he had neither life 
noT his^p^. He lived a mechanically ordered, almost abstract bachelor life 
in a quiet, reared little ste^t of Konigsberg, an old city on the northeastern 
Wdary of Gem'^y I do not believe that the great clock in the cathedral 
tower a ccom plished its daily duties more dispassionately and regularly than 
Its conntipian, Immanuel Kant. Getting up in the morning, coffee drinking, 

lectores, eating, going to walk—everything had its appointed 
time, and the neighhonrs knew that it was exactly half past three by file clock 

Manilla cane in his hand, walked 
towar^ the little linden avenue which is still called 
^ter him the Philosopher’s walk. Eight times did he go the length of it 
fordid to all seasons; and if the weather was dark or the grey 

Lampe, was seen walkinj^ behind 
umbrella under his am like an image of 

Strange contrast between the external life of the man and his destructive, 
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world-crushing ideas! Truly, if the burghers of Konigsberg had dreamed the 
full import of this thinking, they would have stood in much more terrible awe 
of him than of an executioner—of an executioner who kills only men; but the 
good people saw in him nothing but the professor of philosophy, and when he 
passed by them at a certain hour they greeted him in a friendly fashion and 
timed their watches by him. 

But if Immanuel Kant, the great destructor in tlie realm of ideas, far ex¬ 
ceeded Maximilien Robespierre in terrorism, he nevertheless has many simi¬ 
larities with him which suggest a comparison of the two men. First we find 
in both the same inexorable, cutting, unpoetic, sober honesty. Next we find 
in both the same talent for suspicion, only that bhe one exercises it in regard 
to thoughts and calls it “ciiticism,” while the other directs it against men and 
calls it “republican virtue." In the highest degree, towever, is the type of 
the petty middle class manifest in both—nature intended them to weigh out 
coffee and sugar, but fate willed that they should weigh other things, and 
placed in the scale of the one a king and of the other a God. And they 
weighed justly.^’- 

KanVs Fhilosophy 

In the system of Kant, one-sidedness was a characteristic rather of the 
principle than of its arrangement. He was as many-sided as he could find 
sides in the culture of the century. His mind was the philosopher’s stone of 
his age. Paying homage to all the tendencies of the mind, he exercised a 
beneficial influence over all. He raised himself to the summit of that Protes¬ 
tant enlightenment and culture which characterised his whole age. After 
him it became necessary to fall, partly into one-sidedness, partly into the op¬ 
posite—into the romantic Catholic element. The pure product of the Refor¬ 
mation, he comprised, in the noblest sense, its good and noble sides, just as at 
the same time in France the atheistical and material school of scorners fell 
into the dark side of unbelief and clever immorality. As all the culture 
which succeeded the Reformation was based upon criticism and empirism, so 
also was the system of Kant, which consequently had a beneficial influence 
upon theological exegesis, upon investigation into nature, and npon the inqui¬ 
ries into systems of government and education, and which mutually influenced 
and was influenced by the modern poetry which, imitating life and nature, had 
come into vogue after the age of Lessing, Wieland, and Goethe. The univer¬ 
sal toleration which, after the death of Frederick the Great, had emanated 
chiefly from Prussia, the endeavour after a universal culture, the interest taken 
in everything foreign, the indulgent examination of the views of all parties, 
the predilection for the analytical methods of procedure, the striving after util- 
ity, popularity, and the enjoyment of social life were in the hands of the noble 
Konigsberg philosopher developed and diffused to that great extent for which 
the eighteenth century was distinguished. 

The anthropological and critical method had about this time begun to pre¬ 
vail in France and England. Rousseau’s sentimentality, Voltaire’s intellec¬ 
tual power, Swift’s satire, and Sterne’s humour, all appealing to human nature, 
overthrew old prejudices; these men, with Diderot, Goldsmith, and Fielding, 
having penetrated into the literature of Germany, the effects which they pro¬ 
duced stand in direct relation to the anthropology of Kant. Stiff forms hav¬ 
ing been cast away, the human heart and tjbie ties of social life having been 
more minutely examined, delineations of customs, psychological novels, idyls, 
dramas of domestic life (hurgerlicl^ Schauspiehe), satires, humorous extrava 
gance.s were published, in of which might be traced the echo of the funda¬ 
mental principle of the Kantian philosophy—the examination of the human 
heart, humanity, and also attacks upon ttie false notions of past ages. This 
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might be called the Flemish school of philosophy, in contrast 'vrith the Italian 
school of the earlier mysticism and the later system of Schelling. This peace¬ 
ful, happy period, from 1780 to 1790, foreboded nothing of the storm pro¬ 
duced by the mad enthusiasm of the French Bevolution, of the fortunes of the 
empire, and of the ultramontanism of the Eestoration: prosaic, accommodat¬ 
ing, prejudiced, and provincial, it saw a short world-historical idyl, which 
was, as it were, an interlude to be succeeded by a great tragedy;-Kant was 
the ruling genius during this domestic peace of that good old period. 


JACOBI 

Jacobi, though proceeding upon a principle opposed to that of Kant, ar¬ 
rived at the same result. Kant addressed himself to those in whom the intel¬ 
lect was predominant ,* Jacobi to those in whom the sentiments: both, how¬ 
ever, to the educated, to men Imbued with the spirit of the humanity and 
socii culture of the eighteenth century. 

Everything connected with Kant and Jacobi belongs cssenliially to the cul¬ 
ture of the eighteenth century, to that culture founded by the study of the 
classics, and that humanity promoted by a universal peace. The new century, 
in which the ideas of Fichte and Schelling began to supersede those of Jacobi 
and Kant, was disturbed by the political spirit of the age and by the revival 
of the ancient romantic and mystic spirit. 


FICHTE 

Fichte, as the representative of the French Bevolution, or rather of its echo 
in Germany, forms the transition of the romanticists. He caine immediately 
after Kant, as the stormy period from 1790 to 1800 succ^eeded the peaceful one 
from 1780 to 1790. The transition from, the moral system of Kant, which, 
though no less pure, is moderate and tolerant, to that of Fichte, which is 
haughty, nay tyrannical, may be taken up here. Fichte’s system can be pro¬ 
perly explained only from the revolutionary spirit of his age and from the cir¬ 
cumstance that the aim of that revolution, at lejist in the imagination of its 
originators, was to erect a utopian republic of virtue. Men were seized with a 
strange enthusiasm. They dreamed of a supreme moral order of the world, of 
a universal republic of free and equal citizens, all thoroughly honest and 
moral. Fichte had the same end in view. It is evident that he investigated 
the moral principle of revolutions more profoundly than any oilier philoso¬ 
pher. 

Fichte, being altogether a moralist, all his works relate to real life; yet 
they are written in such a learned way that no one who docs not belong to his 
school can understand even his Addresses to the Gervian Nation. This bold and 
airdent mind longed for the dictatorship and terrorism of virtue. Opposing 
absolute virtue even to heaven, he would not permit it to accept the guaran¬ 
tee of religions authority. Succeeding generations were to be rendered inde¬ 
pendent of every adventitious support, by a giant-strong principle that “that 
alone exists, which man does; that alone deserves to exist, to which he com¬ 
pels himself by the power of his will; and that alone can man wish, which 
beseems his independent Ego: honour to himself, justice to all!'^ Fichte’s 
highest position“-“Ego is God”—was unfolded to the world by Kovalis, in 
that stupendous anthropomorphism which we have hitherto rather gazed at 
than comprehended, in his posthumous works. He added a second position, 
“God wills only gods” (^GoUvnU nur GbUer)^ so that the world appeared to 
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biTTi nothing less than a republic of gods; we must at least confess that No- 
valis, considering himself, in the sense of this system, as really a god (though 
only a poetical one) and king of the universe, has made the whole world the 
scene and object of his poem, in a more comprehensive manner than any of 
those poets who preceded himJ ' 

SOHELLINQ- AND HEGEL 

To Fichte succeeded Schelling, with whom the return of philosophy to 
religion and that of abstract studies to nature and history commenced, and in 
whom the renovated spirit of the nineteenth century became manifest. His 
pupils were partly natural philosophers, who, like Oken, sought to compre¬ 
hend all Nature, her breathing unity, her hidden mysteries, in religion; partly 
mystics, who, like Eschenmayor, Schubert, Steffens, in a Protestant spirit, or 
like Gorres and Baader, in a Catholic one, sought also to comprehend every¬ 
thing bearing reference to both nature and history in religion. It was a revi¬ 
val of the ancient mysticism of Hu^h of St. Victor, of Honorius, and of Ru¬ 
pert in another and a scientific age. , Nor was it unopposed: in the place of 
the foreign scholasticism formerly so repugnant to its doctrines, those of 
Schelling were opposed by a reaction of the superficial mock-enlightenment 
and sophistical scepticism predominant in the foregoing century, more 
particularly of the sympathy with France, which had been rendered niore 
than ever powerful iii Germany by the forcible suppression of patriotism. 
Abstract philosophy once more revived and set itself up as an absolute 
principle in Hegel. None of the other philosophers attained the notori¬ 
ety gained by Schelling and Hegel, the representatives of the antitheses of 
the age.* 

Hegel, the Prussian philosopher, first gathered his ideas on the state into a- 
system in 182i, in his GrurullinieM der Fhilosophie des MeeJits, published in Ber¬ 
lin. At the head of it he put, so to speak, his much-quoted and seldom-com¬ 
prehended proposition, ‘‘Whatever is reasonable is real, and whatever is real 
is reasonable.It is hardly necessary to remind the reader that by “real” is 
not meant that which ooncrutely exists here or there, but that which is worthy 
of reality in order that the proposition may have meaning. To make it ap¬ 
pear as a glorification of the reaction is simply ludicrous, for the revolution 
was also repeatedly “real.'' In spite of the absolutism then prevailing in 
Prussia he had the courage to declare the constitiitional monarchy to be the 
true form of the state, as being the rational medium between the absolute 
monarchy and an absolute republic. He did not even reject the sovereig^y 
of the people if it did not conflict with the sovereignty of the monarch. He 
recognised three authorities: the princely, as individual representatives of the 
state; the ruling, whose members, the officials, represent the middle closes; 
and the legislative, in which the people as a whole found expression. Hegel 
had, however, no great opinion of the people, and designated it as that part of 

the state which did not know what it wanted^ « v n* 

While the different sections of Hegelians opposed each other, ScheUing 
developed the later phases of his system; and thought was toned into a iiew 
channel by Herbart, whose psychological work has been carried on at a later 
time by Lotze. 


BCHOPEOTCA.XIEB 

Arthur Schopenhauer, although his chief book was written in the lifetime of 
Goethe, did not secure a hearing until long afterwards. German philosopnera 
have, as a rule, been utterly indifl’ereut to style, but Schopenhauer s pros© is 

H. W.—VOIi. 3CV. *2 a 
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clear, firm, and graceful, and to this fact he owes much of his popularity. 
He expressed hitter contempt for his philosophical contemporaries, and, going 
hack to Kant, claimed to have corrected and completed his system. His main 
doctrine is that will is the fundamental principle of existence; hut his impor¬ 
tance arises less from his abstract teaching than from his descriptions of the 
misery of human life. History seemed to him hut a record of turmoil and 
wretchedness; and there is high literary genius as well as moral earnestness in 
his graphic and scornful pictures of the darker aspects of the world, o 

JEAN PAUL EIOHTBE 

The first rank among the authors of humorous romances is taken hy Jean 
Paul Friedrich Richter, of Wunsiedel in Franconia, whoso works, since they 
are the exact reflection of his inner life and his little confined world of feeling, 
are only comprehensible in the light of the author’s own history and course of 
development. Having grown up in quiet provincial solitude, and in the poor 
circumstances of a provincial pastor without society and school, Jean Paul 
was left to his lively childish imagination and his rich world of feeling; thus 
was produced in him that bias towards a narrow and peaceful existence which 
accompanied him throughout life, and which, allied with the sensibility and 
warmth of feeling in his nature which never lost the character of youth, gives 
the tone to his writings. At the school at Hof he made rapid progress and 
already began to put together copious notes and to cultivate in himself the 
passion for the details of erudition. 'When he was about to attend the Uni¬ 
versity of Leipsic, the death of his father reduced him to great poverty and 
compelled him to earn his living, at one time as a tutor, at another as a writer 
in the small establishment of a poor mother. 

He now read principally such books as were congenial to him, especially 
i^usseau’s works, which had the greatest influence in determining the direc¬ 
tion of his mind; he absorbed whatever answered to his nature and his fash¬ 
ion of thought and feeling, and by one-sided studies arrested a progressive 
development and transformation of his mind such as we perceive in Schiller 
and Goethe. He modelled his whole life in the circle of thought and feeling 
proper to youth; and the omnipotence of fine feeling, the enthxisiasm and 
cr^e for ideal conditions, which are predominant in youth and which in him 
existed in an extraordinary degree, were transferred to his writings. In them 
we ^d those principles of a lofty virtue, that feeling for the innocence and 
purity of early years, that elevated conception of friendship and love, and that 
violent pressure towards freedom which exhibit themselves in noble youth, 
^lis ideal world of his with its lofty characters' stands in glaiing contrast with 
me reality, and the presentation of this contrast forms the foundation of all 
Jean Pauls romances, which consequently bear a double character: thehu- 
moro^ when they pursue the outer world with mockery and irony, but also 
penetote the Imight and depth of human existence with a sun-clear insight; 

^much as the heroes are depicted as the models of all 
perfection and purity of soul. His later works indeed reveal an attempt to 
conquer me iimate hostility and to reconcile me opposing principles, but he 
G^me harmonious and beautiful human ideal of Schiller and 

9^ Paul’s romances contain little; their chief value consists in 

sentiment, and their charm in “miniature painting,’^ in the idyllic 
de^ption of pe% conditions, as set forth in me monotonous life of conutry 

school^achers, and officials, or the society of small capitals, 
manner of description, the out-of-the-way knowledge, the obscure 

ages, comparisons, and allusions such as his overwhelming strength of im- 
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agination and feeling and the leai*ning he had amassed placed at his disposal 
and which are strewn through his pages, have excited against him the preju¬ 
dice of all men of classic training and attachment to forms and rule. 

He is most successful in his 4^scriptions of nature, his landscape pictures, 
in which mountains and valleys, villages and parks, the quiet daily worship of 
nature, with sunrises to sunsets, the light and shade and tone of the landscape, 
are presented with great art and vividness; on the other hand, his love scenes 
are often mere sentimentality, distilled into the feeling of the heart without 
any underlying relation to the senses. 

The “ Toeti'y of Loniging ” 

Jean Paul’s first writings were satirical and show that he was deeply read 
in Swift. They give evidence of mental disturbance, of discontent with earth, 
^^a dark chamber full of inverted and confused pictures of a fairer world.^’ 
The small success of these satires led him to the humorous novel, the true field 
of his activity. In the unfinished Umichtbare Loge we already perceive the 
vague world of feeling and the touching sentimentality which moves to tears 
side by side with the wit and humour which waken laughter, a mingling of 
jest and earnest which forms the characteristic element of the romances of 
Jean Paul and produces at once sadness and serenity. In the Eesperus the 
softer elements, the delight in the touching and the inclination to linger over 
human suffering, chiefly prevail. Many have admired this romance most of 
all, and in it the poetry of longing has found its fullest expression, and an 
inexhaustible horn of plenty fiSl of images and ideas has been poured out 
over it. 

The two next romances, Quintm Fixlein and the touching book Blumen-j 
Frucht-, und JDornenutucke Oder FJhestand, Tod und Mochzeit des At'men-advocatm 
Siehenlcds, are devoted to the description of obscure life and belong to the order 
of humorous romances proper. In Siebenkas the poet depicts his own rnelan- 
choly circumstances from the time when he toiled at his first work in his 
mother’s room in Hof, crippled and oppressed from within and without, 
when after many trials he tears himself away, though with a bleeding heart, 
from every-day life, and soars into the world of poetry,” Siebenkas is a true 
reflection of the discordant nature of the poet himself, enchanted sensitive¬ 
ness for the poetry of the apparent commonplace, but morbid and spoilt by 
fanciful crotchets. ” But his nature impelled him to unite the diverse and con¬ 
tradictory j consequently we see the poet who possessed so decided a gift for 
the conception of real life busied in the Kampmerthcd with philosophic prob¬ 
lems, and occupying himself with the knowledge of God and immortality. 
Jean Paul’s personality appears at the fullest in the Titan and in the Megel- 
jahren, which are considered his most important romances. There he depicts 
with more comprehensive truth the titanic nature of the age ” according to 
the noble ideal as well as from the monstrous, vitiated side, with exaggera¬ 
tion, but none the less with depth and truth and a grand artistic execution. 
In these two works the poet appears to have spent the exce^ of his powera of 
imagination, and consequently his subsequent writings bring forward little 
that is new and are more restrained. 

A yearly pension received from the prince-primate Yon Dalberg, and after 
the fall of Napoleon from the king of Bavapa, removed from him the anxiety 
of supplying the means for subsistence which had embittered his earlier life. 
His last works are scientific in character, but as Jean Paul had no profound 
knowledge of any science they have little technical value, though rich in bril¬ 
liant ideas. On the other hand, his idyllic pictures of German home ^e were 
warm vindications of the native world of feeling against the inclinations and 
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sympatides for Hellenism of the Weimar circle, and in tlie yeaxs of the Napo¬ 
leonic domination and the succeeding reaction Jean Paul showed himself a 
courageous spokesman for German liberalism and patriotism.« 


THE KOMANTIO SCHOOL 

The most important literary movement which originated during the life¬ 
time of Goethe was that of the romantic school, whose leading members at first 
attached themselves to him, but gradually diverged more and more from his 
spirit. The rise of the school was in some measure duo to the philosophy of 
Kchte, whose theory of the ego as the principle which freely creates its own 
world gave new importance to the individual as opposed to Jaw and conven¬ 
tion. Schelling still more effectually prepared the way for the romanticists 
by his poetic treatment of the relations between the mind and nature; and 
several of his disciples, especially Steffens, worked in the same direction by 
dwelling on the possibilities of mystery in human life and in the external 
world. The aim of the romantic school was to assert for modern feeling the 
right of a freer, more varied utterance than can bo provided for it by the 
forms of classic literature. They were not in sympatliy with their own time; 
they found it tame, prosaic, colourless; and to enrich it with new elements 
they went back to medievalism, in which, as they conceived it, daily life had 
not been divorced from poetry. They drew enthusiastic pictures of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages, of the charms of chivalry, of the loyalty of each class to the class 
above it and to society as a whole, of the devout piety which was supposed to 
regulate the conduct of prince and peasant alike, and which revealed itself in 
splendid architecture and a gorgeous ritual. With a like pxirpose the roman¬ 
ticists pointed to oriental life, and began the serious study of Sanskrit and 
Persian poetry. The chief writers whom they opposed to the classical poets 
both of antiquity and of modern times were Shakespeare and Calderon; but 
they also brought to light many medimval authors who had previously been 
neglected, and stimulated the Germans to a systematic stndy of the whole of 
their past literature. 

In a conversation between Eckermannand Goethe the old master, impatient 
with the alluring pretensions of romanticism, exclaimed, “I call classical that 
which is healthy, and that which is sickly, romantic.” This title he would 
have applied to the works of the Swabian school, indulgent as he was to the 
first attempts of TJhland. They were, however, a pleasing apparition, these 
simple songs, natural and true, which were correct without seeking elegance, 
near to the people in their familiar style and the freedom of their language; it 
is true it was poetry of the second order, lacking sublime inspiration but the 
better preserving the taste for national memories and higher things in the class, 
to which it appealed; for it required, to understand them, only a little intel¬ 
lectual culture united with feeling. They knew how to bike from the roman¬ 
tic school an that was truly “healthy,”leaving to it only its exaggerations and 
its faults. Goethe himself modified the excessive severity of his first judg¬ 
ments, and after having treated with more or less disdain the early publica¬ 
tions of Uhland, he rendered him, complete justice in his last literary conver¬ 
sations.'^ 


YOTOQ- GEEMAHY 

Everyone knows the sway of Hegel’s philosophy, how it influenced the 
highest intelligence, how, in fact, it controlled all Germany. Never had any 
doctrine gained such a strong position. Hegel combined all the work of Ger¬ 
man metaphysics, as Goethe represented all poetry since Klopatock. At last 
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tilie higher poetry and the systems of the thinkers, for some time separated, 
conld now meet. The unity of Germany was already formed in spirit: it was 
but necessary for this unity to be projected into the real world—to enter into 
active life after having exhausted all degrees of contemplation. 

There now appeared a literature, light, frivolous, lively, which took its 
frivolous grace as an evidence of social liberty and looked forward to the best 
results.* This school was known as young Germany/^ which played its part 
for several years with alternate periods of success and defeat. In the mean 
time, while the poetry of the preceding epoch was reduced to dust, the high 
philosophy of Hegel was demolished by the men who boasted of having ren¬ 
dered it accessible to all—much more accessible, indeed, as one could hence¬ 
forth walk on its ddbris. This party called itself ^e young Hegelian 
school.” They were as hot-headed and unmanageable as their predecessors 
had been droll and affected. These were the ultra-revolutionists; more than 
one violent execution signaled their advent, and that the pretended Girondists 
of young Germany ” did not all perish is due to their elegant frivolity, which 
sayed them. 


HEINE 

An unexpected event now occurred: one of the writers who most influ¬ 
enced young Germany, Heinrich Heine, joined with a brilliant manifestation 
the group of political poets. It was he who had commenced and hastened this 
moral revolution. With what irony, with what cavalier lightness he interpel¬ 
lated the serious philosophy at that time still so imposing’ How laughingly 
he undermined the foundation of the edifice! He had no system, no definite 
intention; the political parties were not yet formed; his muse was often but a 
bird that whistling in the branches mocked at ever;^hing. Before this spirit 
of jest and mockery the old society fell; there commenced a rapid change 
which Heine could well believe was due to his influence. 

It may well be believed that Heine ^s entrance into the camp of the bellig¬ 
erents was greeted with varying sentiments. The surprise was great at fiLrst, 
followed by fear and joy, pride and inquietude tempering each other. Heine 
was truly the poet of the new generation. Since the school of IJhland had 
waned, the author of the Buch der Ideder had monopolised popularity, and as 
audacious frivolity had already taken the place of serene spirituality, the 
poetry, capricious and scoffing, which broke forth on each page of this bril¬ 
liant book suited marvellously this hostile disposition and helped to spur it on. 
Meanwhile, in 1840, Herwegh, Hoffman, and their friends held Germany with 
their political songs. Heine seemed surpassed and perhaps already forgotten, 
when with one bound he rejoined them; he threw himself into the m^lfe, and 
by the unexpected evolution of his fantastic thoughts he troubled and disqui¬ 
eted his new friends as much as he caused fear among his adversaries.”’’ 

Heine was a product of romanticism, from which he severed himself much 
more thoroughly, however, by his self-ridicule than Chamisso, Eiickert, and 
Platen. The objective irony of the old romanticists became subjective with 
him; as they juggled with the outer world, so he with the ego, which con¬ 
temptuously shed its own heart’s blood. 

Heine has become with Borne one of the founders of a new political contro¬ 
versy in the same way in which his book on the romantic school was the fore¬ 
runner of a new critical history of literature; although scientific only to so 
small a degree and so filled wi&i frivolity, it yet contains many passages of 

[’ It will be obvious that in wbat follows wc are not adhering to the strict limitatioiis of 
our chapter. But the period under discussion cannot well be marked off by arbitrary dates.] 
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beauty and truth. Meanwhile, in all his prose works he affected a great love 
for France, while he railed at Germany, not with the anger of love, like Borne, 
but iu the language of an insolent boy. We now come to Heine^s poetical 
works, and naturally those of the earlier, the German period. The first works 
of his still youthful muse contain Das Buck der JAeder, although it did not ap¬ 
pear until 1826. The earliest period, 1817-1821, is entitled Jungc Ldden. 
Almost inunediately Heine’s demon grins at us from the most sentimental and 
touching descriptions. Ghastly visions of death, the grave, and the devil be¬ 
tray an overwrought imagination and the inlluence of the romanticists, which 
latter, however, soon disappears. With the Lyrisches Intermezzo (1822-1823) 
appeared those pretty little poetic thoughts so peciiliar to Heine, as though he 
intended to tease the world with them, as Jm umnderschoncu Momt Mai, etc.; 
but very soon these alternate with shrilly laughing frivolity, or trivialities 
which again have a thrilling conclusion, as the well-known M ist eine alte Ge- 
schichte, etc., and finally appear the trivial endings of sentimental beginnings 
in the real Heine manner. 

Grand and solemnly grave, however, are the Nbrdsce Gedichte (1826-1826), 
except a few particularly coarse Heineisms. Some fragments which if carri^ 
out might have turned out admirably are the Bloreidmische NdcMe and the 
BdbU von Bacharach. Heine’s tragedies of 1823, William Batcliff and Alman- 
8or, which revel in horrors and are evidently unfinished, wei'e not favourably 
received; they are strongly reminiscent of Byron. 

Heine’s second poetical period began in 1841 with Atta Troll : ein Sommer- 
TWLchtstraum (which appeared in 1843), This comic epic poem contains the 
story of a bear with interspersed literary malicionsneas and various indecen¬ 
cies, in which, however, the cleverness of the metre and its wittiness must be 
admitted. To this succeeded (1844) Deutschland: ein Wintemndrchen, in the 
preface of which Heine spoke a word in praise of G ermany—that is, if he was 
in earnest about it 1 The poem relates a winter journey of Heine’s to Ger¬ 
many, and, in spite of its frequently most trivial language, is excruciatingly 
funny, and many of the affecting thoughts contained in it are crushed the most 
by trivial jests. The Neue Dieder appeared in 1861. They contain wanton 
apostrophes to French women of the demi-monde, which give an insight into 
the amorous adventures of the poet, bub are, however, mingled with elegiac 
passages which recall the German origin of his muse, and also various poems, 
among which are some romances which are reminders of the best German ones, 
as for example Bitter Olaf and acrimonious Zeitgedichte, 

In the same year followed EoTnancero, a collection of romances and ballads, 
in which the Heine-esque note of triviality and self-ridicule is predominant. 
Yet here also are found truly poetical strains, as, for example, the touching 
song of the Silesian weavers. An annihilating scorn pervades the satire on a 
certain poetry-making king and on the Polish counts in Paris. As an appen¬ 
dix to Bomancero the Neueste Gedichte appeared in 1864,^ 


EAPID aEOWTH OF LITEEATUEE IN GEBMANY 

Such is a brief account of certain aspects of German literature of the 
period. Its merit and importance will not be duly appreciated unless it is recol¬ 
lected that it has been entirely the creation of a century. Unlike the litera¬ 
ture of Italy, which sprang up during two hundred years on the revival of 
letters, or of France and England, which have slowly evolved during the men¬ 
tal straggles of three centnri^, it has all been produced by the mental effort 
of one or at most two generations. Ho long line of illustrious men marked its 
progress: they all sprang up at once, as Minerva fully armed from the brain 
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of Jupiter. This circumstance is very remarkable, when the great extent and 
variety of literary excellence in Germany is taken nito consideration; and it 
is fitted to inspire the most consolatory belief in regard to the permanent na¬ 
ture of human progress. Goethe says that the human mind is constantly ad¬ 
vancing, hut it is in a spiral line; and it may be added that in a spiial the 
car\es are alternately ill light and shadow. The annals of his own country 
afford the clearest x>roof of the truth of the observation. To appearance, the 
German mind was entirely dormant during the long winter of the Middle 
Ages; but on the return of spring the ceaseless progress appeared; it sprang 
up at once, like the burst of nature after an arctic winter. The luxuriance of 
intellectual vegetation which thus broke forth teaches us that, even when ap¬ 
parently lifeless, the human mind is incessantly acting; that it is during the 
long period of repose that error is forgotten and prejudice dies out; and that, 
under circumstances where reason might despair of the fortunes of the species, 
the beneficent powers of nature are incessantly acting and preparing in silence 
the renovation of the world. 


MUSIC 

Ro other art is so indebted to distinctively Teutonic influences, no other 
art has been so civilised and dignified by the Genuan minds and by the Ger¬ 
man temperaments as music. A special office of the Teutonic soul seems to l3e 
the bringing of intellect to bear on all those things for which it possesses emo¬ 
tional receptiveness and creative power. It is true that this very tendency 
sometimes ties down the wings of Pegasus and dulls the lyre of this or that 
muse. Sensuous beauty can be the less in its being Germanised. But we can 
forgive the turgidness and clumsiness that come often as if iu an intellectual 
extreme, when we think of Peter Fischer, of Albrecht Uiirer, of the architects 
who have built the Cologne Cathedral or St. Stephen's, and of that sparkling 
galaxy of musicians whose names are peculiarly linked to Austria—Haydn, 
Mozart, Gluck, Beethoven, Schubert, and Brahms; and of the more strictly 
German group that shows us as central figures Bach, Handel, Mendelssohn, 
Weber, Schumann, and Wagner. 

It is through a subtle appeal to the very core and essence of human nature 
just as it is, just as we meet it daily about us, as we know it to be struggling 
or repressed in our very selves, in our heart of hearts, that the German school 
has so influenced music. Its voice is the voice of mystical humanity in us, 
and something more. Haydn, Mozart, Gluck, Beethoven, Schumann, Schu¬ 
bert, and Brahms have not degraded music in relation to our merely artistic 
ideal of it. They have not laid violent hands on it as art, and wrested it 
away from its earlier mysteriousness. They have brought it near to ns hy a 
wonderful natural gift and insight. But they have made music psychologi¬ 
cally as nearly an articulate and organic thing as it is possible to make it.9 

The imitation of nature is not the object they pursue—it is ideal beauty 
to which they aspire; and it is the incessant striving after that elevated 
shadow which is the real cause of the greatness which they have attained. 
It is to this that is to be ascribed the extraordinary perfection to which they 
have brought the art of music, the one of the fine arts which has the least 
relation with the wants or appliances of present existence. Mozari and 
Beethoven stand alone in this respect; even Italian music must yield to 
the variety of their conceptions, the brilliancy of their expression, the 
pathos of their sentiment. It is the constant effort to express the ideal 
which has produced this excellence. “The impression,” says Madame de 
Stael, “which we receive from the fine arts h^ not the smalle^ a^ogy 
to that which imitation, how perfect soever, produces. Man has iu his soul 
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iDnat6 feelings, which the real will never completely satisfy; and it is to 
these sentiments that the imagination of painters and poets has given form 

and life. The first of arts—music— 
what d^es it imitate? Yet of all the 
gifts of the Divinity it is the most 
magnificent, for the very reason that 
it is the most superfluous. The sun 
gives us his light; we breathe the air 
of a serene heaven; all the beauties of 
nature tend in some way to the use of 
man; music alone is of no utility, and 
it is for that reason it is so noble and 
moves ns so profoundly. The farther 
it is removed from any practical appli¬ 
cation, the nearer it is brought to that 
secret fountain of our thoughts, which 
is always only rendered more distant by 
its application to any practical object^' 

Beethoven 



A 


BEETHOVBIf 

( 1770 - 1827 ) 


Beethoven is by common consent, 
and the universal opinion of the best 
judges, put at the very head of com¬ 
posers of his epoch. Sublimity and va¬ 
riety are his great characteristics; he is 
the Michelangelo of music. Like that great master of painting, his conceptions 
are vast and daring, and his powers eaual to their full expression. He is essen¬ 
tially, and beyond any other composer, sublime; but, like Milton, hekuowshow 
to relieve intense emotion by the awakening 
of softer feelings, and none can more power¬ 
fully thrill the heart by grandeur and melt 
it by symphony. Music in his hands ex¬ 
hibits its full powers and takes its place at 
once where Madame de Stael has assigned 
it, as the first of the fine arts, the most 
ethereal in its nature, the most refining in 
its tendency, the most severed from the 
grossness of sense, which penetrates at 
once, like a sunbeam from heaven, into the 
inmost recesses of the soul. Beethoven’s 
pieces, however, Like Milton’s Baradise Lost 
or Mich^angelo’s frescoes, are not adapted 
for ordinary capacities nor are they calcu¬ 
lated to awaken universal adiniration. 

They are too complicated for an uninitiated 
ear, which is always most powerfully at- 
tracted by simplicity and melody. Beyond x 

any other of the fine arts, the pleasure of ^ 

music is felt by the most iUiterate classes; 
you cannot see a military band go through 
the street without perceiving that. But a Mozart 

^ientific education and no small proficiency (ir66-i79i) 

m the art are indispensable to a perception of its highest etcellences, which 
none feel entirely but such as are themselves capable of expressing them. 
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Mozart 

If Beethoven is the Michelangelo of music, Mozart is its Baphael. Not 
less than that divine master of the sister art, his inmost soul was filled with 
the mysterious harmonies, the thrilling thoughts, which, emerging, as it were, 
through the chinks of thought, fill the minds of all who feel this influence with 
sympathetic rapture. They throw the mind for a few seconds or minutes into 
a species of trance or reverie, too onchauting for long endurance, which 
affords perhaps the nearest foretaste which this world presents of the joys of 
heaven. It is the peculiarity of the highest efforts and most perfect produc¬ 
tions of the fine arts alone to produce this ephemeral reverie, and when it is 
awakened it is the same in all. The emotion produced by the Familfs 
of Baphael is identical with that awakened by the symphonies of Mozart, and 
akin to that which springs from the contemplation of the Parthenon of Ath¬ 
ens, or reflection on the Feimroso of Milton. Mozart had the ^^ery highest, 
powers; but though gifted with the faculty of producing the sublime, he in¬ 
clined, like Schiller, t o the tender or pathetic, and never moved the heart so 
profoundly as when hia lyre rang responsive to the wail of affection or the 
notes of love. 

Haydn 

Haydn was a very great composer, but his character was different as a 
whole from either Beethoven or Mozart. His conceptions were in the highest 
degree sublime; human imagination never conceived anything more lofty than 
some bursts in the Creation, They have rendered into sound with magic force 
the idea, ^‘Let there be light; and there was light.If a continued compari¬ 
son is permitted to the great masters of the pencil, he was the Annibale Car¬ 
racci of music. Like him, his powers were great and various, but he aimed 
rather at their display than the expression of genuine heartfelt feeling. Hot 
that ho was without sentiment, .and could not, when he so inclined, give it the 
most charming expression; no great master in any of the fine arts ever was 
without it. But it was not the native bent of his mind; that led him rather to 
the exhibition of his great and varied powers. His reputation with the world 
in general is perhaps greater than that of Beethoven, because there is more 
simplicity in his compositions; one key-note is more uniformly sounded, and 
a single emotion which can be shared by all is more effectively produced. 
But for thdt very reason he is less the object of impassioned admiration to the 
gifted few to whom the highest powers and deepest mysteries of the art are 
familiar, and who know how that gi’cat master could wield the former and 
penetrate the latter.^ 





CHAPTER VIII 

THE LATER DECADES OF FREDERICK WILLIAM III 

[1816-1840 A.D.] 

The chief trouble ■with the Holy Alliance "^vas, that it regarded 
the people as a senseless flock, to be driven by whatever measures 
the allied rulers might suggest. The treaty proved practically to 
be a dead letter; uor was even the brotherly concord of long dura¬ 
tion, But liberal ideas were in the air now, and the strivings of tho 
German people for a generation to come were to bo towards their 
realisation.— Henderson. 0 

GERMANY AFTER WATERLOO 

Germany had hoped for three results from the uprising of 1813: the repu* 
diatiou of the foreign yoke, the creation of a united people, and the introduc¬ 
tion of a constitutional form of government. 

The French dominion was successfully repudiated, not, it is true, to the full¬ 
est extent as the most enthusiastic patriots had desired, but in a considerable 
de^e as men of moderate views had hoped, even as early as the close of 1813. 
At that time there existed a wide-spread inclination to rest content with the 
right bank of the Rhine, and to abandon to the French the entire district ex¬ 
tending along the left bank, including Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) and Worms, 
The inhabitants of these districts would not have been dissatisfied with this 
arrangement on the whole. But the patriotism of a Bliicher and a Stein could 
not endure so yielding a policy, and E. M. Arndt’s pamphlet. The Ehine Ger- 
Tmui/^s Miver, not G-ermany^s Boundary, gave expression to the contrary inclina¬ 
tions of those who had decided against it. This danger was averted by the 
advance into France; but the wish to win back Alsace also miscarried in 1814 
as well as in 1815, although at the Second Peace of Paris, German, and more 
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particularly Prussian diplomacy put in a strong and well-groimcled claim to it. 
It was frustrated piincipaily through the desertion of Austria, although Ger¬ 
many was prepared to further special Austihin interests ewen to the extent of 
making the archduke Charles the future governor of the country. 

Exit the policy displayed by IVIetternich in relation to the reconstitution of 
the German states miH even more prejudicial. When in February, IS 13, Al¬ 
exander and Prussia swore to the ulliaiice of Kalish, they thought they could 
set aside all the German princes ^yho merely depended on the fate of Napoleon, 
particularly those in the coufediu’atiou of the Ehiue, and promised the people 
a constitution founded on the purest Gorman elements in the national charac¬ 
ter. At that period a Prussian empire was not far from the thoughts of those 
w'ho had taken the oath, but tliis w’as soon thrust into the background. In con¬ 
sequence of Austria’s co-operation in the anti-Napoleon alliance, all prospect 
of it faded so completely that even befoi’o the battles of Katifsbach and Dennc- 
witz the three allies liad agreed as to the imi>ossibility of restoring Germany 
to the rank of an empire. Austria, acting as an independent power, went even 
further, by the Treaty of Kied assuring complete and unconditional indepen¬ 
dence to Bavaria (October 8tli, 1813); and similar treaties followed with 
Wiirtemberg and Baden, Frankfort and Fulda. 

Naturally Hanover, Hesse, Brunswick, Oldenburg, and other states could 
no longer be withheld from their exiled princes, and the continuance of the 
innumerable German principalities was assured, before ever the Ehine was 
crossed. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE GEBMAN CONFEDEBATION 

In such circumstances it was far from easy to find any constitution which 
would give to the German people more than the merest semblance of united 
political action. To endeavour to establish this was the task of the German 
commission at the Yionna congress, chosen from Austria, Prussia, and the 
principalities. Of course they (lid not occupy themselves with the fantastic 
plans which dilettante patriots had hatched—for instance, with Gorres’ idea 
of again raising Austria to the imperial dignity, whilst the Prussian ruler 
should at the same time be made king of Germany. The groundwork upon 
which they built was rather an idea of Stein’s proposing a supreme directory 
for the federated countries, consisting of Ausiria, Prussia, Bavaria, and Han¬ 
over; the assembly of the confederation to be formed of representatives of 
the princes and diets collectively. Direct revenues, as, for instance, border 
tase^, were allotted to cover the expenses of the federal body, which moreover 
guaranteed to all its members d-xfinite political rights. 

These proposfils on the part of Prussia (dated September 13th, 1814) were 
opposed by twenty-nine small states, probably not, howe-^^er, because the prop¬ 
ositions went too far, but rather because they did not go far enough. On 
the 14th of November they declared that a universally acknowledged sovereign 
head was needed to rule over the German nation, and that they in their depart¬ 
ments— mz., the several divisions—would be ready to bear their share in the 
making of laws and the settlement of taxes. 

It is true that the originators of this declaration in a measure laid them¬ 
selves open to the suspicion that by these amplifications of the more moderate 
demands of Prussia they desired to defeat the latter, particularly in the ques¬ 
tion of the directory; but in the main there is no doubt that they were in ear¬ 
nest. However, from the outset there was no chance of their being able to 
enforce their demands. The Prussian draft underwent, in the first place, 
sundry alterations by the advice of Metteriiich, principally consisting of the 
removal of its more liberal provisions. On the 16th of October the two great 
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powers laid the twelve articles before the three princes, who signified their 
assent. 

Accordingly Germany fell into seven divisions—Austria and Prussia mak¬ 
ing two, and Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Hanover counting as one. This was 
to be the dominating part, these three taking the lead in the confederation 
diets, assnmiug the duty of inspecting the confederate troops, and having the 
last word in all jurisdiction. They jointly formed the council of the head 
division and were given the executive power, the right of diplomatic repre¬ 
sentation, and the decisions as to peace and war. In the matter of law-making 
they were to be assisted by the council of the divisions formed out of the 
remaining states and mediatised houses. This plan was unquestionably of 
purely artificial growth, but as it had an historical foundation and as the force 
of circnmstances pretty well tended in this direction, there was hope of its 
feasibility. Opponents, however, appeared on every hand. Metteruich him¬ 
self was the first to throw obstacles in the way. At any rate his faithful sup¬ 
porter P. Schlegel sowed broadcast a doggerel poem in fourteen stanzas, 
intended to sting the small states. There was not much wit discoverable in 
them, though some obscure and tolerably gross rhymes upon Prussia might 
pass for it. 

The small states retorted with the address of November 14th already men¬ 
tioned. But the most violent attacks proceeded from the secondary states; 
Bavaiia and 'W'hrtemberg demanding with cool effrontery the same number of 
votes as Austria and Prussia, and moreover a change in the president. In 
spite of this, however, they had no intention of renouncing their independent 
rights in matters of peace and wai’. Indeed, their impudence went so far that 
Wrede Muted at Prench support, and Wurtemberg, on the 16th of November, 
broke up the sitting. 

Upon tMs, Metternich Mmself declared most emphatically that it did not 
lie in the power of any individual prince to settle whether he 'would or would 
not join the confederation, and that each one was bound to make any sacrifice 
which the good of the whole should require from him; but the only answer 
which the king of Wiirtemherg made w'as that he must persevere in his demand. 
That answer had the effect of driving the German section out of the sitting, 
and they never again assembled. 


Strained Belatmis of Austria and Pmsria 

It is certain that the factor which principally contributed to this result was 
the increasing tension between Austria and Prussia on the Polish-Saxon ques¬ 
tion, wMch led to the secret alliance between Austria, Saxony, Prance, and 
England, and to wMch the secondary states were parties. It was not until 
this conMct had become somewhat milder in tone that the German question 
could again be discussed. The impulse was given by an address from thirty- 
two princes and towns, the “lesser potentate*” as they called themselves, 
demanding a general congress representing all the German peoples. Prussia 
joined Austria in dra'wing up two new drafts; in one of which the arrange¬ 
ment of the divisions was superseded, whilst the second assigned to the lesser 
princes two seats in the upper council chamber, so that these would have nine 
representatives, mthout any increase in the number of the divisions. 

Moreover, it rigoron^y maintained the demand that each country should 
have provinces with min i mum rights exactly defined, and that these indi¬ 
vidual constitutions should come under the jurisdiction of the confederation. 
CJertain fundamental privileges, as, for instance, right of emigration, freedom 
of the press, or suspension of serfdom, should also be provided for in the 
charter of the confederation. 
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The AMtrian Draft 

Besides these Pnissian propositions there now appeared two other plaus^ 
one from Mecklenburg, which it is needless to particularise further, and an 
Aotrian draft from the pen of Baron vou \\’'essenl>ei’g. This latter was in 
aU essentials taken as the basis of the new German Confedex'ation. It gave 
to all its members absolutely lupial rights, including the right to the presi¬ 
dency, assured a constitution to each stale severally to be granted within the 
space of one year, and promised certain fundamental privileges to the entire 
nation. Whatever secret umbrage Metternich may liave taken at this, he 
none the less declared Baron vou Wessenberg^s draft to be the more suitable, 
and revised it l,o hia own mind William von Humboldt doing the same from 
the Prussian point of view. 

On the 11 111 of May new negotiations were opened upon these two drafts, 
and on the 23rd an agreement was arrived at which, whilst it closely followed 
the original Wessenberg draft, nevertheless evaded most of tJie more demo¬ 
cratic concessions. But the secondary and minor states were at last invited to 
take part in the conferences. Eleven sittings, from May 23rd to Tune 10th, 
were necessary to com])I(ite t he business. Tlio alterations yet to be made were 
unimpoitaiii, several enlightened applications from some of the smaller states 
being simply disregarded. Wurtemberg and Baden had taken no part in the 
councils and refused to append their signatures. It even cost the Prussian 
delegates a struggle before llu^y decided to sign. They lirst made a sclemn 
declaration that they had wished to give this charter wider powers and a great¬ 
er facility and decisiveness la openilion, but that it was, after all, better to 
have for the i)U‘sent a less complete federation than no federation at all, it 
being reser\a'd for the federal asseiublies to supply the aforesaid needs. This 
was in fact a bill drawn on the future, which could not avail the people much. 

Moreover the agreemeut, according to wdiich the assembly of the confedera¬ 
tion was to meet not lalci* than September 1st, 1H15, was not adhered to. _ At 
first the coutinuatioii of the war gave a colourable excuse. Then all questions 
of boundaries Ixet ween the dilferent states liad first to be settled, and this was 
no light task. Baden and A\hirtemberg tr»ok a long time to decide upon be¬ 
longing tlie eonfedci'aiiou at all, ami at the beginning of 1816 a war threat¬ 
ened to break out between Bav aria and Austria on the subject of the posses¬ 
sion of Salzburg. Prussia would have preferred coniiiig to an agreemeut with 
Austria, previous to the meeting of the eonfedcration assembly, on the sub¬ 
ject of Germany’s future military constitutiou, and on this account showed 
no disposition to hasten events, indeed, when in the summer of 1816 the dif¬ 
ferent memberKS gradually assembled in Frankfort, Prussia was among the last. 
The delegates of the smaller states were obliged to wait with what patience 
they might till their greater brethren joined them, and the first sitting took 
place on the 5th of May, 1810, instead of on the 1st of Septeinber, 1815. 

Katurally, the national inlerest in the new order of tilings, which had 
never, even at the beginning, been very great, wiis by this time somewhat 
weakened. However, there had at that time been some high-sounding phrases 
bandied about which awoke confidence in natures blessed with trustful dispo¬ 
sitions; but as no deeds followed these words, the nation fell for the most 
part into an indifferent and contemptuous mood. As Stein declined the offer 
of being either Austrian or Prussian delegate at the meetings, on the ground 
that a strong and sensible development of the constitution was not to be ex¬ 
pected, public opinion was convinced that the dietwonld lead to no result and 
withheld the confidence demanded from it. This was unjust towards some of 
the states, and particularly in the case of several of the Frankfort delegates. 
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Among the representatives there vas more than one who dedicated himself 
to the task with eagerness and hope, and who worked unweaiiedly to raise 
the diet in the eyes of the people and to make it' the real axis of Germany’s 


But in the case of the greater states and their envoys, it must he confessed 
that the contrary spirit predominated, Wilrtemberg and Baden were dragged 
into it, so to speak, by the hah* of the head, Bavaria and Saxony being almost 
as unwilling. Between Austria and Prussia the liveliest mistrust existed from 
the very first, and whilst the Prussian envoy, Yon der Goltz, was partly 
through physical suffering disabled from taking more than a very insignificant 
part in the proceedings, and remained isolated in the midst of his brother dele¬ 
gates, Count Enol-Schauenstein, the Austrian, sought to unite his interests as 
closely as possible with those of his colleagues. lie succeeded the more easily 
in that Prussia’s never-ceasing purpose was io adjust the military concerns of 
the confederation in intimate connection with the armies of the two great 
powers, and to this end kept up negotiations with Metternicli. Buol-Schaueu- 
stein skilfully allowed just enough of this plan to become known to the other 
envoys to make them distrustful, and untiringly repeated, on his own fajth 
and that of his emperor, the soothing assurance that they intended to do all 
in their power to make the confederation strong aiid self-supporting. 


CO]^?STITUTIOXS IN THE VARIOUS STATKB 

Of popular representation in the diet of the confederation there was of 
course no question. At the Vienna congress, when the pi’ess had already 
hinted at some hope of the kind, the Prussian plenipotentiary, Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, expressed the opinion that they were a long way from that. All 
the more earnest was the desire among those in the diet who occupied them¬ 
selves with politics that the individual states, at least, aliould send delegates 
from the provinces. 

The charter of the confederation had indeed promised a-s much in Aificle 
13, or, as the diplomatists wittily interpreted it, had at least i>rophesied this; 
for, out of the provision in the Wessenberg draft that, within one year, in all 
states included in the confederation a separate constitution should be estab¬ 
lished, the period mentioned (one year) was at first omitted, and eventually 
out of the should be” a mere would be” was made. The ardour for fulfil¬ 
ment raised by these prophecies was now very difierent in the different states. 
It was keen in the south German states, probably not out of enthusiasm for a 
liberal policy or from strength of conviction, but rather out of a just concep¬ 
tion of their special needs. To these states nothing was more certain than the 
desire to keep themselves free from any interference on the part of the con¬ 
federation. At this time the assembly was far from being sufficiently strong 
as an organisation to allow of its making any really dangerous attempt of that 
kind. For that, the deed constituting the confedoiation on which they must 
base all their actions was quite insufficient. 

It was meanwhile necessary to lose no time in giving tne individual states 
a weapon in new constitutions strong enough to defend them against future 
attempts of tiie kind. The more strongly organised were the separate states 
in theix own division and the firmer their defences, the fewer gaps they would 
pr^nt through which the confederation might gain a footing. That it was 
this consideration which drove the princes of southern Germany to apportion 
the constitutions is shown by the time at which they took this step. As soon 
as the kings of Bavaria and Wurtemberg became acquainted with the first 
Fmssi^ draft of the 13th of September, 1814, and all the rights to Germans 
vouched for therein, they gave their ministers orders to work out plans for 
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new constitutions and to seek alliance from the old provincial estates in order 
that, after securing their co-operation, they might oppose with effect any fur¬ 
ther demands. 

As this danger became less threatening, their ardour grew less, but they 
were still cunning enough to adhere to the beaten way, and after a time could 
not have retreated if they would. Indeed, as the Prussian king took less and 
less interest in the diet of the confederation, the south Oerman princes felt 
more and more inclined to foster theirs and thus win an adva^ntage for them¬ 
selves in public opinion as opposed to the north Germans. 

After many years of such preparation, Bavaria gained a constitution for 
herself on the 26th of May, 1818, Baden following on the 22nd of August, on 
the lines of the liberal opinions of the day. The grand duke of Baden, further, 
linked with this an especial purpose. His only relative of equal rank with 
himself was his uncle, Ludwig—a collahiral branch of the grand ducal house, 
the counts of Hochberg, not being reckoned in the same status. For this 
difficulty, Austria, in the Treaty of Paris of 1814, had provided for the event 
of the extinction of the direct line by assuring part of the country to Bavaria. 
But neither the grand ducal house nor the people were content with this 
prospect, and the constitution was to become one weapon the more with which 
to contest Bavarian claims. Thus in its first articles it provided that the 
counts of Hochberg, raised to the rank of markgrafs of Baden, should inherit. 

Whether this decision would really have been of the expected efficacy if 
other and stronger influences had not come to the help of the hopes of Baden, 
may be questioned. As a matter of fact, Bavaria, urged thereto by Alex- 
andei', resigned her claims after 1818 in exchange for certain concessions and 
2,000,000 florins; and after the death of the grand duke and his uncle Lud¬ 
wig, the latter’s half-brother, Leopold I (of the Hochberg line) actually 
ascended the throne of Baden. 

The discussions and strife in Wlirtemberg excited the attention of Germany 
to an even greater degree than the Bavarian and Baden constitutions. Here, 
in 1800, the despotic Frederick J, a true prince of the confederation of the 
Rhine and a warm adherent of ]5Iai>oleon, had on his own initiative broken up 
the loug-established divisions. Kow when, in 1816, he wished to give a new 
constitution to the country, he had to suffer the mortification of seeing the 
representative whom he had himself selected refuse his [proposal and coolly 
demand the restoration of the former constitution. In spite of its defects, in 
spite of its antiquated decisions, it seemed more desirable to the Wiirtemberg- 
ers to trust to the gradual development of a recognised and well-tried legal 
basis than to accept from the grace of a king favoiu'S which his caprice might 
sooner or later revoke. 

With such a character as Frederick I this plan was certainly inexpedient, 
although, in either case, it meant everything to them. But their subsequent 
conduct appears both unpractical and impolitic; for in 1816, after Frederick’s 
death, when his son William, a broad-minded monarch with true patriotic 
instincts, through his minister You Wangenheim laid a very liberal proposal 
before them, the estates met him with the same persistent refusal. 

Their alleged reason was that they must insist on the restoration of the 
GCiibinger agreement, made in 1614. The constitution decreed was given by 
a trustworthy monarch and was better suited to the time and to their needs 
than the demands made by the Wiirtembergers, but nevertheless they ijer- 
sisted in their opposition an^ triumphantly joined in Uhland’s verse: 

Ho prlace was ever yet so lofty placed, 

So high, elect above all other men, 

That, if the thirsty world for freedom prayed, 

He could assuage its thirst by his sole word; 
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So claiming by bis sovereignty alone 
To hold the balance of all right, and wrong, 
And weigh out justice to th’ impatient world, 
As much, or little, as seems good to him. 



try; so that the public wit might with justice say. the diet were playing at 
pu3S-ia-the-corner. 

In Mecklenburg the government was, as in our own day, well disposed 
towards reforms; since it actually possessed in one x)art of its territory (the 
Bomanium) uMimited power; but, asan offset, it was in another part absolutely 
powerless against the knights and land-owners, who would not hear of any 
innovation; refusing, for instance, every reform in taxation, because the im¬ 
posts had been fixed, sixty years previously, for all time. In Oldenburg there 
was no representation of the people at all; they preferred waiting to see 
how the new idea worked in other countries/^ In Hanover the nobles would 




before the Preuch regime; but here the government took energetic measures, 
by convening a general diet,” the constitution of which assuredly did not 
correspond with the legitimate desires of the people, for whilst the nobility 
were repre^nted by forty-three members J:he peasant classes had only three 
representatives. It can hardly be wondered at that the assembly was as reac¬ 
tionary as it could possibly be, refusing to make its proceedings public, object- 
■*ng to the establislment of a uniformity in coins and measures as in Hanover* 
and scarcely permitting the introduction of an equitable scheme of taxation. 
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To go into the coustitntioiis of the remaining north German states vonld 
not be interesting. They all shared more or less the antediluvian character of 
those already described, and in no way showed any liberal tendency; they all 
cluD" to the ways of the Middle Ages, favouring the nobility and clergy rather 
than^the citizens, and utterly subordinating the peasants. They were the 
ex'V't opposite of the constitutions the time demanded—the so-called repre¬ 
sentative system which was to give to every citizen in the state who was a 
rate-payer, iii) to a certain amount, equal voting rights and, therefore, equal 
influence on the formation of the diet. But at least they fulfilled to the letter 
the guarantees of the Act of Confederation. In the largest states, even in 
Prussia, this remained unfulfilled, although by the solemn promise of the king 
it had acquired a new and higher value. This wmt was a circumstance which 
told heavily against Prussia’s internal development as well as against her 
position among the staters of Germany,^ 


TTIK WARTBUEG FESTIVAL (1817 A.D.) 

The results of the measures soon showed themselves.^ The new patriotic 
spirit maintained itself only in the universities. Many volunteers had re¬ 
turned from the ('ump to the lecture-rooms, where they continued their former 
adherence to the higli-llown ideas of the war of Liberation, and inspired the 
younger generation with enthusiasm for the same. 

^^They rejoiced in their I’econquercd fame,” whites Heinrich ^schokke, 
^^and wished to see at least as much liberty and justice for their own people 
as they had hcdiied to coiuiiier even for a hostile nation. The importance of 
the times had made them more earnest., more on fire for everything that had 
to do with German st.rength, greatness, and freedom. The result was that in 
the universities, anioiig themselves, they laid aside their former dissolute ways,^ 
became more moral, industrions, and religious, adopted the simple dress of 
the thoughtful Middle Ages, and sought to banish everything strange, which 
had from the sheer love of imitation become associated with German life.” 
A very important step for the improvement of manners in the universities 
was taken when they did away with the rude ^‘code of students’ law,” broke 
up the different iinious which until now had been the cause of endless brawls, 
and formed one general association of studente. The high aim of this new 
great association was moral and scientific improvement in the service oi the 

common fatherland. _. , . 

Whilst the transformation of the unions into the association was being 
effected in the different universities, the year 1817 opened, closing the third 
century since the beginning of the church reformation. Prom vanoiis sides 
calls were issued to celebrate this anniversary with as much solemnity as pos¬ 
sible, without provoking intolerance against the Catholic church. Li lb® 
students conceived the idea of the celebration of the secular festival by the 
entire Gennan Students’ Association on the time-honoured ^^rtbiirg, and 
making the same occasion also serve to commemorate the bOTtle ot i^ipsic. 
This proposal met with universal aiiproval, Berlin, Erlangen, Giessen, Lottm- 
geu, Halle, Heidelberg, Leipsic, and Marburg early sentto Jena their promise 
to take part in the festival. Thus on the morning of the 18th of October, 
amidst the ringing of bells, a long procession of students, whom, the proiessors 
Schweitzer, Oken, Pries, and Kieser joined, wended its way from Eisenach 
up to the Wartburg. There, in the gaily decorated Knights Hall, the student 
Riemann of Jena, a knight of the Iron Cross, made the adless of the ^ca- 
sion, in which he exhorted all “to strive for every hnman and Mtional vii^e, 
and to stand at all times by the great German fatherland. Thereupon rr 
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fessor Fries turned to those assembled and addressed them, concluding ^rith 
the words: “Let, therefore, our motto be: ‘ One God, one German sword, one 
German spirit for honour and justice! ’ ’’ Finally Oken also delivered a speech 
in which he laid especial stress on the idea that concord and patriotism must 
always be the bond uniting the German youth. The festive procession then 
descended to the town, where a service was held in the principal church, and 
the proceedings of the day terminated wdth a gymnastic display on the mar¬ 
ket-place and esplanade. Unfortunately, another re¬ 
joicing took place in the evening, which was to lead 
to the most dire results. 

In order* to light a bonfire on the "Wartenberg, 
which lies opposite to the Wartburg, part of the 
students organised a torchlight procession to 
that place, and wdiile the flames of the wood- 
pile were rising high youthful enthusiasm over¬ 
flowed. Audacious and thoughtless 
words fell, and when the proposal 
was made to turn the bonfire into a 
sort of patriotic auto-da-fS and to 
burn all those pamphlets which 
sought to chock the new ideas, there 
was loud rejoicing. From all 
sides pam})hlets — or their 
titles merely—were brought 
forward: Ancilion’s Sover^ 
eignty and IWdical Science^ 
Colin’s JnUmate Letters, Dah- 
alow’s Thirteenth Article of 
' the Germcm Act of Confedera' 
tion (in wdiich the establish¬ 
ment of a constitution was 
promised), Yon Haller’s IteS’ 
toration of TolUlccd Science, 
Janke’s The Cty for a Con¬ 
stitution of the New Freachm^s 
of LiheHy, Immerman’s A 
Word of Beflection, Yon 
Kamptz’s Code of the Gendarmerie, Kotzebue’s Mstory of the Getman Fmpire, 
and many others were cast into the flames. 

This overflow of exuberance would probably not have been generally no¬ 
ticed had not Kamptz, Janke, Schmalz, and a few others made a great commo¬ 
tion over the “utter wantonness of such doings.” The high diplomacy seized 
the opportunity for demanding accurate information from the government of 
Weimar, and when the report proved unsatisfactory a special embassy appeared 
at Weimar and Jena in order to take severe proceedings against these “un¬ 
heard-of machinations highly dangerous to a well-ordered state.” A great 
inquiry was instituted, the association was broken up, a strict censorship im¬ 
posed, and social life subjected to shaip control. Ev^erywhere a lookout was 
kept for political agitations, revolutionary attempts, and daring attacks on the 
dignity of the governments. Thns the movement was invested with a signifi¬ 
cance entirely foreign to it, while embitterment and a passionate longing for 
liberty were evoked amongst the young enthusiasts, who began to regard ad¬ 
herence to the association as a sacred duty and a heroic deed. The govern¬ 
ments next sought to draw together in closer union, so as to Im able to meet 
the “revolutionary endeavours” more effectually. In the autumn of 1818 a 
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new congress met at AiX'la-Ohapelle (Aachen), and there the positi% of 
Germany was discussed by Metternich, Capo d’lstria, Wellington, Canning, 
Hardenberg, and Humboldt in the presence of Emperor Alexander, Emperor 
Francis, and King Frederick William HI: not much concerning this gained 
publicity; it was known only that Prance had been solemnly admitted into 
the Holy Alliance. 


MXJEDEB OF KOTZEBUE (X819 A.D.l 

Metternich showed himself highly pleased at the result of the congress; he 
had won a great influence oyer King Frederick William, and now hoped to 
exert an influence on the intellectual life of Prussia. The opportunity arose 
sooner than he had dared to hope. The winter was not yet oyer and a corre¬ 
spondence was still carried on between Vienna and Berlin concerning the 
measures to be adopted for banishing the evil spirit of revolution, when news 
spread through Germany that caused the deepest emotion in palace and cot¬ 
tage : August von Kotzebue, the well-known dramatist, had been stabbed on 
the 23rd of March in Mannheim by a student, Karl Ludwig Sand, and there 
was no doubt that a political motive was the cause of the crime. 

Sand, born at Wunsiedel in Bavaria, had taken part in the war of Libera¬ 
tion, had then joined the association, and had become more and more embit¬ 
tered against the hindrances to a free political life. Carried away by enthu¬ 
siasm, he determined to awaken his people out of their stupefying sl^p by a 
great deed. Kotzebue had drawn on himself the hatred of all patriots, not 
only by the malicious defamation with which he persecuted such men as 
Arndt, Jahn and Oken, bub also because he was thought to be a Bussian spy. 
Sand therefore determined to make him the means of giving a warniug to hia 
brethren. He travelled on foot from Jena to Mannheim, and stabbed Kotzebue 
in his study with the words, ^^Here, traitor to the fatherland!^’ Then he 
descended to the street, knelt down, and stabbed himself in the breast, saying, 
“Long live my German fatherland. But the wound was not fatal; Sand was 
first taken to the hospital and to prison, then tried, and publicly executed on 
the 20th of May, 1820. 

As soon as Metternich heard of Sand’s act he was sure of his game. Lmne- 
diately he represented to Berlin that passion and violence could be banished 
only “by severity and fear,” and that the organisation of the German Confed¬ 
eration must be completed by a new congress. Prussia immediately consented 
to the proposal, the secondary states also agreed, and the congress met that 
very summer (1819) in Karlsb^. Before Metternich appeared at the congress 
in Karlsbad, he sought to assure himself completely of the king of Prussia; 
he obtained an audience of the monarch, who was undergoing a cure at 
Teplitz, and he quickly and completely won him over to his views and prin- 
ciples. 

“You have come to visit me iu a serious time,” said the king on receiving 
Metternich; “six yeaiB ago we had to fight the enemy in the open—now he 
steals about in disguise. You know that I place every confidence in your 
views. You warned me long ago, and everything has happened as you fore¬ 
saw.” 

The depressed spirits of the monarch were very welcome to MetternicJi; he 
replied to the king that the emperor Francis was also of the opinion that the 
disorder had reached an unheard-of height in Germany, and that it must he 
dealt with most energetically, Austria was prepared to help Prussia, but the 
latter must proceed with all severity, according to defimte principles. 

“You are entirely right,” replied the king; “and it is also my desire that 
during your stay such principles i^ould be laid down as can be carried ont 
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imiolably. I msli yon to lay theni down with the chancellor of state, Har- 
denberg.” 

^^The whole affair depends on one question,'^ replied Metternich. ‘Hf 
your majesty is resolved not to introduce representation of the people into 
your state, the possibility of help is at hand; otherwise there is none.^^ 

“That was alreadyniy idea,’’replied the king. “Try to bind the delegates 
to the conference by wriihig.” 


THE KARLSBAD DECREES 


These words sealed the fate of Gcriuaijy for several decades. In his per¬ 
plexity and depression the king of Prussia sm-rendered himself into the hands 
of Austria; and his chancellor, Hardenberg, who still wished to redeem the 
promise given to the people, was iincouditioually handed over to the Austrian 
minister. Prince Metternich triumphantly sent* word to the emperor Francis 
at Vienna, and then, certain of victory, appealed at the confer(mco in Karls¬ 
bad. Here also he had free play, as Hardeuberg’s opposition was broken; all 
his proposals “for the radical cure of the revolutionary spirit ” were imme¬ 
diately accepted. They were directed (1) against the “misinterpretation” of 
Article 13 of the Act of Confederation (concerning tlie introduction of a con- 
stitutiou); (2) against the iusufacieucy of the means for maintaining the 
authority of the diet; (3) against the “acknowledged defects” of the school 
aiid university system; (1) against the “abuses of the press”; (5) against the 
“criminal and dangerous agitation to bring {ibout a reA'olution in Ctermany.”'* 

The Karlsbad Decrees abolislicd the freedom of tln^ press throughout Ger¬ 
many, established a committee of inquiry for the confederation in Mainz to 
cope with the “demagogical intrigues ’’—such wastln‘ nainea]>plied to the still 
very indefinite efforts towards nationalism and liberty, especially those of the 
yonug students—and placed the xuiiversitics iimho’ strict supervision. 

Kothing has contributed more than these (l(‘crees to alienate the peoples 
and irritate them against pjunces, goveumments, and anthorili(‘s. From such 
conditions, as Kiebiilir prophesied, must arise a state of existence without 
love, without patriotism, without joy, and full of ill-feeling and bitterness 
between governments and subjects. Stein expressed himself on the subject of 
this policy in similar language./ 

In Prussia the immediate cousequeuce of the Karlsbad Decrees was the 
resignation of several ministers, chief of whom being Willielm von Humboldt, 
brother of the celebrated author of the JCosmos. The name of Wilhelm von 
Humboldt had been intimately connected with the inhdleetual revival of Prus¬ 
sia; he had been one of the Prussian plenipoteni iaries at the congress of 
Vienna, and subsequently a member of the Prussian council of state; but hav¬ 
ing become involved in political disputes with Hardenberg he had been sent 
into honourable exile as ambavssador to London. 

lu January, ISlf), he was recalled thence to take his place in the cabinet, 
and as “constitution minister” was intrusted witii the direction of the affairs 
of the estates and communes. During the congress of Vienna the king of 
Prussia had issued as a “pledge of faith’’the famous ordinance concerning 
the popular representation which Wiis to be brought* into existence. In accord¬ 
ance with this, and with the object of creating popular representation, pro¬ 
vincial estates were to be organised or restored, and from them the assembly 
of the representatives of the country was to take its origin. The sphere of 
activity of the representatives of the country was to extend to the giving of 
advice on all subjects of legislation which concerned personal and individual 
nghts, including taxation. For the organisation of the provincial estates and 
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tLe representation of the country, as well as for the drafting of the constitu¬ 
tional charter, a commission was to be immediately appointed. In the sue* 
ceeding years, these promises of a general constitution charter and representa¬ 
tion of the estates of the realm were again repeated. The people, especially 
in the Bhine districts and tlie other newly acquij'ed territories, demanded with 
increasing urgency the fulfilment of these promises. Humboldt’s recall 
raised hopes that the work of constitution-making would now be begun in 
earnest, and it was not his fault that those hopes were deceived, 

Although the pursuit of demagogues was already in full swing and the 
opening of the Karlsbad conference was close at hand, Humboldt had applied 
himself courageously to his task. Faithful to the principle he had developed 
in several memorials—that a representatn^e constitution raises the moral 
force of the nation, strengthens the state, and affords a sure x)ledge both of its 
safety in regard to foreign countries and of its progressive development at 
home—he proceeded to draw up a constitutional charter. An inner commit¬ 
tee was formed in the constitutional commission appointed two years before. 
But it soon became apparent that Humboldt and his views would not be able 
to prevail, although he modified them to a mere advisory competence of the 
estates of the realm. The ruling si^irit in the ranks of the go^^ernment, to 
which even the chancellor Hardenberg submitted, desired only the provincial 
estates. In this moment came the Karlsbad Decrees, and for the time being 
there could be no further question of representative government in Prussia. 
Humboldt designated the decrees as “unnational, disgraceful, calculated to 
enrage a thinking people, and proposed their withdrawal; in this he was 
supported by the ministers Beyme and Boyen, but they were met by an unfa¬ 
vourable response from the king, and the three ministers-retired from office.^ 

Oeneral von Grolman tendered his resignation to Frederick ^yilliam HI 
' because the present times and the sad years he had lived through siuee 1815 
compelled him to do so. The celebrated'professor of theology iu Berlin, De 
Wette, was dismissed because he had written a letter of condolence to the 
unhappy mother of Sand; Ernst Moritz Arndt saw himself entangled in a 
long investigation during 'which he was suspended from his office; Gorres fled 
to Switzerland to avoid annoyances; and Jahn, the founder of the gymnastic 
clubs, was arrested by night and taken to Spandau, and later to Kiistrin and 
Kolberg, because he was accused of having first taugbt the higlily dangerous 
doctrine of the unity of Germany. After many years of imprisonment he was 
at last liberated, but banished for life to Preiburg-an-der-IJustrut. ^ Even 
Gneisenau was suspected and surrounded by spies, because he had said that 
the royal promise should be redeemed and the people gh^en the promised 
constitution. But the government acted most rigorously against the youth 
of the country; in all the universities extensive persecutions of “demagogues ” 
were started; a great number of students were arrested and put into prison. 
Everyone who occupied himself with the affairs of the fatherland or publicly 
uttered the word “ Germany ’’ was suspected of being concerned in political 
agitations, and ran the risk of being suddenly seized and put under lock and 
key.‘^ 

The inquisitorial zeal led to the most absurd and malicious blunders, and 
the regular judicial forms were violated in the grossest fashion. The Prussian 
state newspaper published abstracts of documents which were said to reveal 
“the existence of a union composed of evil-disposed men and misguided 
youths, and having branches in several German countries,” a secret conf^- 
eracy which aimed at creating in Germany a republic founded on unity, lib¬ 
erty, and so-called national spirit, and which proposed to realise its plans by 
open violence and the murder of princes and citizens. 

Similar persecutions took place in other German countries besides Prussia. 
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The discovery of the Young Men’s League Junglingbmd, with its vague fan¬ 
tastic projects, which had branches in various universities, gave a fresh im¬ 
pulse to the demagogue hunt and brought a great number of really harmless 
young men into captivity. The alleged Men’s League, which was said to 
have conspired with the league of the young nien, could not be discovered, in 
spite of every search. A word expressive of a national German patriotism 
sufficed to arouse suspicion of demagogical tendencies. Vile informers like 
the notorious Witt von Dorring found a rich held for labour and reward. 
But the persecuted members of the students’ societies sang in sight of their 
“ruined citadel” Binzer’s mournful, pious song: 

The house may fall; what then ? 

The spirit survives in us all and God Is our fortress. 


THE STTPTLEMENTAEY ACT OE VIENNA (1830 A.D.) 

The course begun at Karlsbad of eluding the confederation diet was imme¬ 
diately continued. It seemed to Prince Metternich that the work of reaction 
had not yet been completed, and in particular that the blows struck at the 
parliamentary constitutions had not been sufficiently severe. All the states of 
the confederation were now invited to send plenipotentiaries to Vienna, in 
order to prepare decrees of the confederation on the general affairs of that 
body- The further development of the confederation, the abrogation of the 
fundamental law which the Act of Confederation had designated as the first 
business of the confederation assembly, was accordingly delegated to a confer¬ 
ence of ministers, under the eye of the Austrian government. The decisions 
of the conference were then accepted by the diet, in open violation of form, as 
the Supplementary Act of Vienna {Wiener Schhmmte)^ and, as the second 
fundamental law of the confederation, were given the same force as the Act of 
Confederation (June Sth, 1820). The Supplementary Act of Vienna consists 
of sixty-five articles, and contains, in three sections, (1) general decisioufl 
concerning the constitution of the confederation, the rights and duties of the 
confederation assembly; (2) rules concerning foreign and military relations: 
(3) special decisions on the subject of the internal relations of the states ol 
the German Confederation. 

The amplification of the main features of the Act of Confederation as con¬ 
tained in this second fundamental law exhibited throughout the reactionary 
spirit of the times, and there was no attempt to meet the nationalist tendencies 
of the people. The international character of the confederation, the full sov¬ 
ereignty of the princes was everywhere brought into prominence, and there was 
no mention of extending the central power where it was a question of satisfy¬ 
ing national demands, but only where development in the direction of liberty 
was to be baulked in the separate states. The Metternichian doctrines con¬ 
cerning the parliamentary constitutions were not indeed fully expounded in 
the Supplementary Act, but their traces were very plainly visible. The con¬ 
federation marked out the farthest bounds to which the constitutions might 
ad’^ance in order not to prejudice the first object of the confederation, namely, 
the maintenance of the monarchical principle; and those bounds were suffi¬ 
ciently narrow. 

Thus in the Vienna Supplementary Act it was laid down that as the Ger¬ 
man Confederation, with the exception of the free cities, consists of sovereign 
princes, the whole power of the state must remain concentrated in its supreme 
head, and a parliamentary constitution can bind the sovereign to co-operation 
with the estates only in the exercise of specified rights. The sovereign princes 
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united in the confederation conld not be limited or hindered in the Mfilment 
of their obligations to that confederation by any parliamentary constitution. 
If the internal peace of any state of the confederation is endangered by resist¬ 
ance on the part of the subjects to the authorities, and the government itself 
appeals for the aid of the ednfederation, the aissembly is bound to render it 
the speediest help for the restoration of order. It is further to be insisted on 
that the legal bounds of freedom of speech shall not bo overstepped in a man¬ 
ner dangerous to peace, either in the parliamentary discussions themselves or 
in their publication through the press. 

If the Austrian views did not triumph to the same extent as at Karlsbad, 
if the articles concerning parliamentary constitutions were confined to vague 
generalities, if neither the rights of the estates to grant taxation nor the pub¬ 
licity of parliamentary discussion was abolished, yet the growing jealousy was 
prejudicial to the central states, which in their alarm at the influence of the 
great powers of Germany also found a support in foreign governments, and in 
spite of their dread of revolutionary upheavals could not wholly suppress 
their apprehension of an attack by the confederation on matters of internal 
politics. In strange contradiction the absolutist articles were here and there 
weakened by phrases of constitutional complexion, a monument of the waver¬ 
ing, self-conflicting, vague, and iiisincjere efforts on the part of the central 
courts which really had long since abandoned their liberalism, but still wished 
to make capital of it in opposing the great powers.J^ A spirited comment on 
the Austrian views and methods is given in a letter written by Vom Stein to 
the Freiherr von Gagern: ® 


Dabmstadt, September 23rcl, 1820. 

In Vienna they have done, it must be admitted, only half the work; and, in tlieir discus¬ 
sions over confederation and the confederation system, have not in tlie slightest realised ‘the 
nation.” And then the sluiddering and shrinking I Wa wished earnestly enough for harmony 
between Austria and Prussia—in the main—but we certainly never wished for such a welding 
together, such an assimilation of things that resemble one another hardly, if at all, as is rep¬ 
resented by the relations now vainly established with the peoples of the different gove^ments. 
Prince Metternich, a born misletider (geieohnt zu mrfuhr&n), is herein misleading the Prussian 
cabinet, and so does harm to that and to our own cabinet—indeed to us all. Bit upon me 
(ScJimdilero Sie micli) if this is untruth and nonsense, o 


THE EPFEOTIYENEBS OF THE SUPFEEMEHTART AOT 

But the provisions of the Supplementary Act, whether advantageoi^ or 
compromising in outward show, remained on the whole absolutely devoid of 
serious consequences. During great movemeuts they were ignored or violated 
without protest; in the hour of reaction they were reaffirmed; in periods of 
order, when alone anything valuable or permanent can be created, the Supple¬ 
mentary Act had as little effect on the confederation as the Act of Confedera¬ 
tion itself. When the great popular movements that took place in southern 
Europe from 1821 to 1823 had been completely suppressed, the triumph of 
reaction in Germany, as in the rest of Europe, was self-evident, quite apart 
from the new ^‘exceptional and fundamental laws” {AiisttmTims- und Grund- 
gezetze). As long as the issue was undecided, the enforcement and results of 
this law were also very indecisive and very diverse, too, in different states. 

In Hanover and Brunswick the altered tone and manner of the government 
gave evidence of how completely it was in accord with legislation 5 ^^char¬ 
acter, and Count Munster and the Prussian government vied with them m 
enforcing it; for in practice the former went even beyond the letter of the 
Karlsbad Decrees, and that in a country which had not exhibited the slightest 
symptom of the popular commotion to which they applied. 
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In Nassau, again, these decrees in an aggravated form became the 1m of 
the land, and the government took advantage of the situation to browbeat the 
diet of 1820 even more thoroughly than its predecessors, and vied with Cassel 
in the diligence with which it enforced stringent measures against the machi¬ 
nations of demagogues. 

In Bavaria, on the other hand, the most influential men were averse to 
allowing their national legislation to be altered by the Karlsbad Decrees and 
to delivering Bavarian subjects over to the Mainz commission; the government 
published the September decrees with a proviso safeguarding the sovereignty 
of the monarch and the inviolability of the constitution and at a later period 
the Supplementary Act, with the reservation so far as consistent with the 
constitution of the country.” The Supplementary Act was never published 
in Wurtemberg at all. 

Neither was it published in Baden. In this country, where Sand’s mur¬ 
derous deed had stirred up the most violent commotion, the Karlsbad Decrees 
were at first obeyed without reservation by the enactment of severe press 
regulations and strict supervision of the universities and the “democratic” 
party in the chamber. When the estates of 1820 were again com^oked, some 
of the latter were refused leave of absence, and the publicity of debate was 
curtailed by reducing the size of the galleries. But immediately after, under 
the influence of events in Italy and Spain, the government completely changed 
its attitude: it withdrew the refusals of leave; liberated the Heidelberg book¬ 
seller, Winter, wKo had been arrested at the request of the Mainz commission, 
after granting him an acquittal in the HofgericU (superior court of justice); 
proceeded to come to an amicable understanding with the assembled chamber 
upon financial questions; conferred a wider right of control over the sinking- 
fund on the committee of the estates; consulted commissioners from the estates 
in the negotiation of a voluntary loan; and acceded to the washes of the 
chamber by reducing the period of military service and enacting a law deal¬ 
ing with ministerial responsibility. The chamber responded to this propitia¬ 
tory behaviour by modifying its reforming zeal of a year before in harmony 
with present circumstances, and the diet closed with gi'atifying results and 
mutual satisfaction. 

The unsettled condition of the world in 1820 stood Darmstadt in even bet¬ 
ter stead. The proposed constitution of March 18th, 1820, was quite too 
obviously cut after the pattern of Karlsbad principles. There the nation and 
the estates were presented with the contemptuous mockery of a proposal to 
grant a constitution, while at the same time maintaining the absolutism, of 
the ruler in its full extent—to confer with the one hand the right of voting 
taxes, and take away with the other the right of refusing to vote them: for if 
the estates should refuse to vote the grant required for the dischai’ge of the 
obligations of the confederation, the government was to retain the power of 
exacting nevertheless the necessary sum. The government was to issue police 
laws and regulations for the administration and the civil service without the 
concurrence of the estates; in case of need a law was to be valid if ratified by 
one chamber only; there was to be no right of petition in respect to questions 
of general pohcy; a threefold process was to be introduced at elections; and 
the qualification for eligibility for election was to be raised. 

The Bemonstrance 

The disaffection aroused by these disdainful proposals promptly made the 
govermnent adopt a half-conciliatory, though still half-menacing tone, in a 
r^ript addressed to the government of the province of Starkenburg. Tab- 
lie irritation was not allayed by this; in speech and writing the mutilated 
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concessions were mercilessly tried by the standard of constitutional consist¬ 
ency, with severity and vigour, but with admirable judgment. The limitations 
of the electoral law were powerless to prevent the election of liberals, most of 
them independent citizens and peasants (or farmers). Difficulties arose on 
every side. Of the fifteen Siandeshemii, whose position was determined to 
their dissatisfaction by an edict issued shortly after the proclamation of the 
constitution, only one appeared. Thiiiy-two of the deputies of the second 
chamber handed in a remonstrance drawn up by Ohempx^cUationsrtfih Hopfner 
to the effect that the grand duke had iiromised a comprehensive constitutional 
charter, whereas the edict was a mere “body of regulations for the estates 
respecting the .functions incumbent on them ; and that consequently, if the 
prince did not amplify the constitution according to his promise at Vienna, 
the signatories would refrain from all ijarticipation in the business of the 
estates and would refuse to take the oath. An unsatisfactory answer having 
been returned, twenty-seven de|>uties carried out the intention thus expressed, 
to the oi)en approbation of their constituents. The twenty-three remaining 
members likewise declared that they had not the remotest idea of regarding 
the edict of the 18th of March as iu any sense the final instrument of the con¬ 
stitution, although they were x>repared to take the oath on the understanding 
that it did not prejudice their right to move resolutions adverse to the edict. 
The ministry yielded to these representations, and, as a revSult of protracted 
negotiation on the part of the government, most of those who had previously 
refused to take the oath appeared at the opening of the chamber of estates. 

The government exhibited an extraordinarily placable and liberal temper. 
If, as many peox>le averred, it meant to abet the intrigues of the demagogues 
and so to furnish itself with a pretext for ai’bitrary action, it had made a gross 
miscalculation ; for the opposition consisted of men of unimx)eachable charac¬ 
ter and moderate views, far removed from imlitical trickery. The calm, dig¬ 
nified, and resolute bearing of the estates, by which even Stein was edified, 
appeared to produce an effect on the upright mind of the prince, who ended 
by getting out of humour with the nagging of the ambassadors of the great 
powers. The ministry made a good impression by the frankness, candour, 
and modesty they displayed in their statement concerning the condition of the 
country; the concession of publicity of debate and two speeches and state¬ 
ments made by Grolman, one of the ministers, on the subjects of ministerial 
responsibility and alteration in the laws of the constitution (which were to be 
made only by a majority of two-thirds), disposed public opinion much more 
favourably towards the government. But an absolute ecstasy of rejoicing 
was called forth by the declaration that the government conferred upon the 
estates the unconditional right of voting taxes, and that the grand duke, well 
pleased that Hesse should have a constitution adapted to modern requirements, 
called ux)on them to draw up a constitution to the best of their ability and 
submit it to him for ratification. And the general joy was enhanced by the 
declaration of the budget, which now showed no deficit, mainly in conse¬ 
quence of considerable economics iu court and military exi>enses. The out¬ 
come of the negotiations was a new constitutional charter, which contained 
emendations, drawn up in a liberal spirit, of all the principal points of the 
edict of the 18th of March, and, though nominally conferred by the monarch, 
was really a joint production, the completion of which fiUed the whole coun¬ 
try with satisfaction. 

The resistance and repugnance of the small states of south Germany to the 
idea of being governed by a mandate from Austria was in marked contrast to 
the tractability of Prussia when she allied herself with Austria. Prom this 
time forward it was long an established maxim at Berlin that even ministers, 
who found this alliance troublesome could do no more than tender advice 
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which might serve to undermine it at some future time or to evade it by tor¬ 
tuous proceedings. The tone and manner in which—before, during, and after 
the Karlsbad meeting—Hardenberg^s ministry vaunted its readiness to work 
on Austrian lines had the degrading characcer of the obsequious flattery of a 
dependent or satellite. And so sure did Metternich feel of tlie strength of his 
influence, in the first flush of officious zeal on the part of Pi'ussian statesmen 
that he had the hardihood to try to win over a man like Humboldt to con¬ 
cur in his schemes for the conference of Vienna, in the same way that he had 
won Hardenberg over at Aix-la-Chapelle.^‘ 


THE ATTEMPT TO POUND A SOUTH OEEMAN CONPBDBBATION 

While Metternich was absolutely sure of Hardenberg, the Prussian chan¬ 
cellor was determining that Europe should, as it were, run in the tracks of his 
policy; and while the emperor of Eussia, persuaded and surprised by him, 



Old Castle on the Bhine 

allowed him to do as he liked, the diet at Frankfort, wonderful to relate, 
threatened completely to balk all his plans. It is interesting to take a look at 
the men who then sat in the diet—their capabilities, their efforts, the attitude 
of their states towards the great powers, and the mutual relations of the indi- 
Viduai representatives. 

With regard to the condition of Germany at that time, nothing had been 
accomplished with respect to the principal matter at the congress of .Vienna 
which conld have satisfied both of the great powers of Germany. Austria had 
nob yet forgotten the German Empire, and looked upon her claim to be the 
flcrstvaaid leading power in Germany as a self-evident fact; Prussia had ex¬ 
pected the supreme direction of affairs as a reward for her late great exertions 
and heT Victories over Kapoleon. As neither of these two powets made any 
concessions to the other, they never came to a clear understanding as to their 
future conduct—as to whether they should divide the leadership of Germany 
between themselves, or whether they should, formally at least, stand on an 
eqp^ footing with the other members of the confederation. Austria had kept 
to a do-nothing policy, till favourable events placed her in a position actually 
to play first fiddle. 

So it happened that the first years of the diet passed l)y without any im¬ 
portant indication of its independent activity. On that account the cabinet 
of Me^mich, as well as t^t of Hardenberg, had hitherto laid no weight on 
the point as to which individual of this or that state represented it at Frank¬ 
fort Astonished, therefore, and amazed at the possibility of such a thing, 
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Metternich, whose eye had been busy with affairs in lower Italy, the Spanish 
peninsula, Greece, and Turkey, was startled at the existence of an oppoMtion 
right in the centre of the I'rankfort diet—an opposition based, moreover on 
liberal principles. ' 

How angry he must have been when he came across the first sure indica¬ 
tion of it—angry that he had had no inkling of it before! The Austrian 
representative in the diet had either quite overlooked this opposition in its 
very midst, or he had quite misunderstood its nature and importance The 
Prussian representative had been to some extent aware of it, but had consid¬ 
ered it too unimportant for particular mention in his despatches to his court 

The envoy representing Austria at Frankfort at that time was Count Buol- 
Schauenstein, a good-natured man, thoroughly imbued with the idea of the 
supreme greatneas^ and power of his own court. Count Buol was the president 
of the diet. Besides him Austria had in Frankfort General Langenau, ^^a 
man of more than ordinary talent in the discernment and conduct of secret 
intrigues.'' Langenau possessed the confidence of Prince Metternich, who 
consulted hiin in all matters specifically German. But Langenau was only 
imperial commissioner and president of the military committee of the diet, 
and so could exercise only a moderate influence on parliamentary business! 
Yet it was maintained that the president, Count Buol, had been obliged to say 
what Langenau a.nd the otlier agents of Metternich wanted, and though he 
spoke vehemently he was unable to argue effectively, so that he was often 
obliged to participate in decisions that were contrary to his instructions. 
Count von cler Goltz, the Prussian envoy, never contradicted Buol, but was 
never able to contribute in the least to the defence of any proposition. 


THE DISCIPLES OF METTEBNIOH 

Among those who served the policy of Metternich wei*e Von Hammerstein 
and Von Marschall. Von Hammerstein was a man who on his first appear¬ 
ance had played the part of a liberal, seemed dangerous to Austria, and thereby 
drew attention to himself. He was considered to he a man of knowledge and 
understanding, with a certain capacity for intrigue. He also displayed that 
pride which takes no notice of inferiors. '^Herr von Hammerstein," wrote 
Langenau to Metternich, does better every day. He will do us important 
service if you chain him fast in those fetters which he himself offers us." 

MarschaU, the ITassau minister, was a blue-blooded aristocrat, hated 
vehemently every trace of liberalism, and had shown himself from first to last 
in such a light that Langenau said of him to Metternich that under all circum¬ 
stances and for every purpose he could be firmly relied upon. Of the baron 
vou Leonhardi Langenau said that he dared not open his month; neither was 
there any ground to fear the representatives of the so-called free cities: their 
votes might be reckoned upon, even though the majority of them might chafe 
in secret. But in the majority of the representatives," complains the secret 
informant of Prince Metternich, there has sprung up a spirit of opposition 
which reveals itself in two-fold form under the mask of liberalism, although 
it is of an out-and-out political nature. The first form is that of legality. 
No motion is to be put to the vote without strict examination, and everyone 
is scrutinised in its relation to the letter of the law; each discussion is referred 
back to general principles—everything to be brought under the scrutiny of the 
diet. No law is brought forward without subjecting its meaning to an ex¬ 
tremely artificial exegesis, so that there is nothing left to expediency. But it 
is not legality that is the ultimate aim of these sophists, but constitutional¬ 
ism. The most important thing to them is to render the formal legal equality 
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of all members of tlie confederation so rmendurable to the greater powers in 
the diet that the latter will see tbemseb^es compelled to play only a passive part 
in it, and to resist the smaller powers only by this passivity of action. The 
smaller states will thus win public opinion by their activity in the same pro¬ 
portion as the greater states will lose it by their inactivity, which appears as 
an obstructive iDrinciple. 

^^The second form is that of nationality. Under this guise they seek to 
bring to a compromise, by separate agreements, the various and often conflict¬ 
ing interests of the individual small states, and actually to organise leagues 
within the confederation for the maintenance of the common interests thus 
established. WTiy is so much done, and with such zeal and caution, for the 
organisation of the mixed army corps? Why are differences in rank sunk so 
easily in order to obtain unanimity on that subj ect ? Why do the j oiut owners 
of these corps stand together as one man as soon as they see their indepen¬ 
dence even remotely threatened? Why, in those states which are ruled by 
Protestants, has there been shown so much determination in overcoming the 
difficulties in the way of organising a common system for Catholic church 
affairs? Has not Wiirtemherg, iu order to bring about the system, subordi¬ 
nated its bishop to the archbishop of Baden? Has not Darmstadt renounced 
the dignity of metropolitan, which was for so long the ornament of Mainz? 
Has not the electorate of Hesse given place to the grand duchy of Hesse? 
Have not even the small states of north Germany been enticed into the south 
German union? Why are all financial considerations and all local intei’ests 
put aside iu order to bring about the south German commercial league, about 
whicli people in Germany are so busy just uow? 

The answer is this: public opinion is to be won thereby; those diminu¬ 
tive peoples are to be made to believe iu the possibility of their becoming a 
nation I They are to believe their welfare to be founcled on such agreements. 
They are to take part against those who cannot foUow in the same track, 
because they have other interests, and with this new cajoling of the people 
and public opinion these liberals wish to stein the influence which, to their 
intense irritation, they see the great powers exercise on the internal affairs of 
the German states, and which these great powers are peculiarly fitted to exer¬ 
cise. These men, who are often less liberal than they pretend to be in order 
to attain their ends, are divided, indeed, into two distinct classes—namely, 
idealists and realists; but, though looking at things from different points of 
ffiew, they both strive for the same goal—namely, the organisation of a sys¬ 
tematic resistance to the two great powers of Germany I ” 


THE WORK AGAINST LIBERALISM: 

In the opinion of the Metternichian diplomat the leader of the idealists 
was the representative of Wiirtemberg, Baron von Wangenheini. Ton Caiio- 
witz and Yon Harnier were more or less of his opinion. Baiun von Aretiu 
and Herr von Lepel were looked upon as realists. Aretiu let the idealists 
talk, and while apparently contending with them drew such conclusions as 
they wished against Austria. Lepel caudidly and openly voted for e^’erythiiig 
directed against the great powers. Herr von Roth followed his lead, when¬ 
ever possible. The representatives, counts Eybe, Grime, Beust, and Baron 
Pentz, were personal friends of the idealists and realists, and though they did 
not actually undertake anything against the great powers, they could not be 
utilised for them. They are not to be depended upon, wrote the secret 
informer to Metteruieh; “if any claim is made upon them, the one pleads the 
demands of honour, the other the law of The Fandects; in reality they also 
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cater more or less to popularity. It is not clear what are the views of Baron 
von Blittersdorf; he seems to be at home with all elements. 

This opposition was very inconvenient for the Metternich party. Al¬ 
though we have good elements to rely upon,” wrote the Metternichiau diplomat, 
^^the foundation of a system of stability and, therefoie, the re-establishment 
of peace cannot be thought of unless both idealists and realists be banished. 
The diet must be purged. For that Austria and Prussia must work before all 
things.” 

'file steps to be taken for this purx^ose w^ere now agreed upon by the Ans- 
trian and Prussian cabinets. Austria and Pruasia were to take steps in turn 
and by slow degrees to work against the envoy of this or that court in order to 
expunge liberal tendencies from the diet of the confederation. They would 
have liked to begin with Baron Aretin, hut caution forbade them. He was 
the most obstinate and therefore the most dangerous member, and his removal 
vas much to be desired. But Bavaria made a great point of her indepen¬ 
dence. It was feared that she w'ould be the first to sound an alarm and that 
she would not be without strong support. Consequently the Bavarian gov¬ 
ernment must not be irritated; it must be given aii interest in the matter and 
be won over to the removal of certain members of the diet. 

^^Fortunately that is not so very difficult,” said the Metternichiau diplo¬ 
mat; “for the minister Eechberg forgets the Bavarian anti-Austrian system 
directly one shows him in a magic mirror the Revolution, and Prince Metter¬ 
nich as its subduer.” Thus it w^as the policy of Austria as well as of Prussia 
not only to spare the baron von Aretin but even to praise him; Yon Rech- 
berg, the Bavarian minister, found this admirable. Every effort was made to 
keep the Bavarian government in this favourable frame of mind. “Ifw’e 
succeed in this,” said Prussia and Austria to each other, “there will be no 
great obstacle in the way of eliminating the inconvenient members.” 

They adojited the method of working against one representative at a time, 
and attacked first one whose court, from one cause or au other, it was most 
easy to isolate from the other courts. The game was considered w^on if only 
one envoy was to be recalled on account of his behaviour towards the great 
powers. For they reckoned thus: “If we show a firm resolve that if necessary 
the same lu'ocess will be gone through again, we can certainly rely upon it 
that the Qxil spirit which is doing so much mischief in the diet will soon be 
expelled. It will not again so readily occur to any envoy to foster in. his 
despatches which we can for the most part read at our leisure,’ says the 
Metternichiau diplomat) that spirit of opposition which is so easily aroused 
amongst the German princes; rather will they, in order to establish themselves 
firmly in their quiet and lucrative posts, contribute to induce their courts to 
meet the views and purposes of the Austrian court, and hence also the Prus¬ 
sian, out of loyal attachment to the old imperial house.” 

“This,” thought Metternich, “is the only way to regain what we have, with 
most unaccountable carelessness, allowed to be snatched away from us.” 

The private despatch in which this system was laid down did not remain 
secret. It was circulated, without any signature, aimongst the envoys to the 
diet. It is not certain even now whether it was from Genei'al Langenau or 
from the former Bavarian representative Yon Berstett, who enjoyed the great 
confidence and consideration of the Austrian diplomats and was much thought 
of by Metternich- It cannot be contradicted or doubted by anyone that the 
method actually resorted to coincided with the one expounded in the report. 

Several proposals made by Austria in the diet either fell through entirely 
or were deferred for a more thorough examination. Austria and Prussia 
were not a little surprised and offended at this. They did not seek for its 
cause ill the uature of the proposjils themselves and the manner in which they 
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vere preseEted and pushed; but-, unaccustomed to the failure of their nro 
posals, they imagiued the cause to he the hostile feeling of individual courts 
towards the great powers in the confederation, and still more the liberal t^ 
deneies of some of the representatives. Prussia complained in “circular 
remarks of “the spirit of passion and arbitrariness which prevails in the di^^ 
and Herr von Gentz set his pen industriously to work against a government 
which he did not mention by name, but quite sufficiently indicated. This 
government was that of Wiirtemberg. 


WETEMBEBG 

King Wmiarn of Wurtemberg had for a considerable time been looked upon 
by Prussia and Austria with mistrust. The king was a convinced adherentof 
the free tendencies of the time. He took seriously both the constitution ana 
the people, and neither Vienna nor Berlin liked it when he declared a 
speech from the throne in the Wurtemberg parliament that he had succeeded 
in winning the surest support of his government, the confidence of his people 
Kot only did Wurtemberg cling to him with affection, but he whose nme 
since the wars had become famous for knightliness and heroism in the mouths 
of Germans, as well as among other nationalities, was really reverenced 
throughout Germany for his patriotism, and in foreign countries for his liberal 
ideas. In the course of his travels thi-ough foreign lands honours wem S 
to him which fell to the lot of no other prince. In the opinion of many he 
was the man who ought to stand at the head of Germany, who oucht to be 
German emperor. The king had other thoughts; at any rate they were the 
thoughts of men who were in daily intercourse with him or particularly iuti- 
mate with him. 

_ As the encroachments and domineering tendencies of Prussian and Aus¬ 
trian absolutism became more appareut and prominent, there arose spontane¬ 
ously in the circles whose members were sincerely working to further the 
welfare of the people a moral and intellectual resistance to this absolutist 
power which threatened to engulf, with the freedom of the people, also the 
independence of the princes and states of middle and south Germany. This 
opposition found a public exponent of its views in the ready pen of a widely 
known publicist, Friedrich Lindner. 

This writer had been living for several years in Wurtemberg, and, it was 
^d, on a considerable pension paid him out of the private purse of the king; 
he was a native of Courland and had come to Stuttgart through the instru- 
mentafity of the talented queen, Catherine. In the year 1820 the pamphlet. 
The Manmcrijpt from South Germany, created much stir in diplomatic circles' 
and much pnblic discussion. ^ This state paper was from Lindner’s pen. Its 
lunuamenM idea w^ to bring about a sincere union and common plan of 
action in Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Baden—that is, a confederation of south¬ 
western German states, which should form a defensive counter-balance to the 
superior power of J^ussia and Austria, and oppose to absolutism the progress 
0 constitutional life and pubbc opinion. This idea at first sight might ap¬ 
pear xmnarional, un-German,^ because it seemed impossible for Germany to 
become by its means more intimately imited, but rather even more disunited. 

nearly examined, it was the most natural road towards the 
unification of ^rmany. The basis of the idea was that the German people 
m^t attain unity through freedom and the development of its material inter¬ 
ests. Tor this purpose there must first of all be founded in southwest Ger- 
manj^ firm centte, to which, in the course of time, the other secondaiy Ger¬ 
man states would be attracted by the power and charm of a free national life, 
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as well as tlirougli the force of material interests. Let this extended confed¬ 
eration once exist, and Prussia herself, for material reasons, must acquiesce and 
join it. This scheme of a south German union was, under the circumstances, 
the only practicable one for the freedom and material welfare of Germany. 
Dnfortunately it fell short of realisation at that time. Bavaria and Baden 
did not join heartily enough with Wurtemberg. iffeither in Bavaria nor in 
Baden were the men on the throne and the men in public life of the same cali¬ 
bre as those of Wurtemberg. In Bavaria they thought much more of restor¬ 
ing old religious notions than of attaining political freedom and identifying 
themselves with the German national idea. 


GEBMANY AND THE GREEK INSURRECTION OP 1821 

In the spring of 1821 a revolution brolre out on the old classic ground of 
Greece, with the aim of throwing off the yoke of the Turks. This rising elec¬ 
trified almost the whole of Christian Europe without distinctmu of political 
creeds, for it was chiefly a rebellion of nationality and European culture 
against Asiatic barbarism—a struggle of Christendom against the Kormi. 
But one section of the diplomacy of the time, foremost of all the Austrian, 
looked askance at the struggle, and saw in it only an uprising, a rebellion, a 
revolution like other revolutions. The Greeks fought heroically and conquered 
for themselves political independence, in spite of Christian diplomacy. Met- 
ternicli persuaded the emperor Alexander that it would be the greatest of 
inconsistencies, after what had been resolved upon in the recent congresses 
against all and every revolution, to take now the part of the Greeks—of 
subjects rising in arms against their legitimate ruler, the sultan. 

Public opinion declared tyranny to be always illegitimate; the European 
press repeated it. But the Holy Alliance, which had surrounded itself and 
its despotism with the incense of Christianity and had anointed itself with the 
oil of religion, could not, without violating the principles of its own existence, 
grant this; and it not only refused assistance to the Greek Christians in their 
deadly struggle, hut declared itself hostile to them as revolutionists, and 
friendly to their unchristian murderers. It was particularly the Austrian 
and Prussian governments which at the congress of Verona carried through 
the sentence of condemnation, declaring that the Greeks must submit to their 
lawful lord, the sultan, and expech only mercy instead of justice from him. 
In the Greek insurrection Metteruich feared a bad precedent and influence 
upon the Austrian Empire itself. 

In Verona it was also resolved to suppress the constitution of the cortes in 
Spain, and if it did not submit, no longer to recognise the Spanish government 
^ven to support by force of arms King Ferdinand and the reactionary party 
in Spain; ostensibly ^Ho maintain peace, order, and security in Europe,but 
iu reality to restore and establish absolutism. 

The behaviour of the great powers and the resolutions at Verona greatly 
injured their reputation in the public mind. In Germany there was great 
enthusiasm for the Greeks. Prayers, money, arms, volunteers, help of all 
kinds was offered them. Associations for relief arose everywncre, fiist in 
Stuttgart, through the enthusiastic efforts of Schott and XJhland, and in Zurich 
through Hirzel. Similar associations followed In rapid succession iu Leipsic, 
Aarau, Freiburg, Darmstadt, Heidelberg, Munich, Bonn, a d other places. 
Swabia and Switzerland showed the liveliest and most energetic sympathy, 
and it was a retired 'Wiirtemherg general, the brave Count Norman, who led 
the most important contingent of volunteers into Greece. Many governments 
opposed the enthusiasm of the people by prohibitions of appeals, assemblies, 
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recruiting, and embarkations. et some German iminces -were friendly to the 
Greek cause—the then croTO prince, afterwards King Ludwig of Bavaria, and 
the king of Wiirtemberg. 

Some of the men in the immediate entourage of the king of Wurtemberg, 
at least one man, interpreted the unexpected rising of the Greeks from a quite 
peculiar standpoint. This interpretation was put into print, and the pamphlet, 
or rather the subject of it, seemed to Prince Metternich of such peculiar im¬ 
portance, so much more significant than any other production of the German 
press, that he sent a despatch of his own, together with an enclosure from 
Herr von Gentz, to every Austrian embassy at the German courts. Definite 
iustriieiions were given in the despatch as to how the ambassadors were to act 
at the courts with regard to this pamirhlet. 

To quote Hetternich himself: have felt myself compelled to devote some 
attention to this publication, which is undoubtedly hostile to us and to our 
priuciples, but for the rest is put together uot without talent. lu the enclo¬ 
sure you will find an analysis of the same, which will be sufficient to convince 
you that, with oxvr sense of truth and justice, we shall not allow ourselves to 
be led astiuy either by sophistries or malicious attacks, if in a case like the 
present we find it uot consistent with our dignity to take any further notice 
of the true author of this diatribe, whose ideutification would not be diificiilt.” 

The amha5>sadors, however, were enjoined to make no further use of this 
desjratch and the enclosure than to impart its contents ‘‘in confidence^’ to the 
minister of frtreigii affairs at eacli German court, What so’h of men—for 
one cannot say brains—must at that time have represented so calculating and 
far-sighted a power as Austria at the German cotirts! Metternich found it 
necessary to add to the despatch: “It is uot difficult to decide against what 
and against vmom the publication is directed, as the author attacks every 
existing institution, and nctwithstancliug his hypocritical apology for the con¬ 
stitution of The confederation every German institution acts quite consistently 
in i)aiticularly anathematising Austria, From his purposely obscure f.iid 
enigmatical statements, it is not so easy for every reader to imderstand what 
he wishes to put in the i^iace of the existing institutions, and how he intends 
to do it.” 

The publication bore the tirie, On the Existing Condition of Europe: a Stccte’ 
ment to Erlnee .—It was from the pen of Kndner. He saw in the rising of 
the Greeks an event of woifid-liistoric importance, which had roused Europe 
from her stationary condition, as well as from her dreams of liberalism, and 
rendered hei’ capable of a great political regeneration. In this respect Lind¬ 
ner appeared thoroughly revolutionary with a purely political purpose ; but 
he had not so much the people in view as the princes, and particularly a cer¬ 
tain class of princes, or rather one particulai' prince, the king of Wtirtemberg. 
Germany was the stage on which the new hero of modern times was to appear 
and labour. Austria, which had neglected to complete the building up of 
her supremacy in Germany as well as in Italy by the establishment of a popu¬ 
lar system of government based on modsrn ideas—Austria was on the point, 
or, after the rebellion of the Greeks, at any rate not far from the point, at 
which she was to forfeit a great part of her old-time supremacy. 


THE SEPARATION OF THE COURTS 

Men who were hostile to Austria considered that this juncture should uot 
be allowed to slip by nnurilised. How was the time for those who were op¬ 
pressed by Austria to rouse themselves to a sense of their strength, to the 
maintenance of their dignity. According to their view there were at the 
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moment only three states of leading influence in the settlement of European 
affairs, Russia, Austria, and England; all the rest were confined within the 
magic circle which the policy of these great powers had drawn round them. 
France had lost, for the time being, all political influence, because her enemies 
had been astute enough to impose upon her, as her sole task, the struggle with 
her own liberals; Prussia, these men said, had surrendered herself entirely to 
Austria, because she had not the courage to declare herself in favour of intel¬ 
lectual freedom, and to step forward as the champion of the peoples; the 
other German states had either no will or no strenglsh: and so the whole of 
Germany had become Austrian through the bonds of intellect, friendship, or 
fear. The present political system had brought no essential or pronounced 
advantage to any other power. The harvest had been therefore all the greater 
for Austria. Under the protection of the Holy Alliance, and with a crafty 
interpretation of its principles, its court had secured to itself the guidance of 
the spirit of the time, or rather the suppression of it. 

Austria ruled with unlimited power in Germany and Italy, because she 
proclaimed herself the bulwark of all the other states against the dangers 
which threatened their status quo ; indeed she had partly invented, partly exag¬ 
gerated these dangers, in order to get into her own hands the supreme direction 
of all European affairs. The principle of maintaining existing rights—the 
system of stability—had, with the help of politics and success, developed to 
such a degree as to give a decided ascendency to one power, without either 
Russia or England having obtained any corresponding advantages. It was as 
much to the interest of the south German princes as to that of the peoples, to 
emancipate themselves and the rest of the world from both this system of sta¬ 
bility and the ascendency which Austria had acquired through an insidious 
application of it. 

The rebellion of the Greeks seemed to have shaken to its foundations the 
system of government hitherto prevailing, and henceforth a separation of the 
courts was deemed unavoidable, nay, it was considered to have already set in, 
despite the public efforts of the powers to demonstrate to the world their 
complete diplomatic agreement. Prussia—so it seemed—could not possibly in 
future recognise Mettfernich^s system as her own. The hitherto patient con¬ 
fidence of the less powerful states had been the principal support of the sys¬ 
tem of the greater powers. At a moment when the Greeks were struggling 
for their national independence it seemed as if Germany also might hope to 
awake from her stupor and to change the political system under the essen¬ 
tially changed circumstances. To shake off the dependence in which the 
German states and their governments had been placed by the all-powerful 
influence of Austria, in the confederation diet, seemed an object worthy of 
great effort, and even easy to attain, because the path to it had already been 
paved by the circumstances of the time. Until now Austria had been cer¬ 
tain of her supremacy in Germany only through her alliance with the other 
great powers, partieiaHy with Russia. If this alliance were dissolved 
through recent events and the consequent springing up of diverging interests, 
if Russia were to follow a path different from that of Austria, a path loudly 
demanded by the Russian people who were of the same faith as the Greeks, 
and dictated by the traditional policy of Russia which aimed at the Darda¬ 
nelles, then Austria would he isolated, and, taking its ground on the Act o1 
Confederation, Germany would be able to recover her lost dignity and indC' 
pendence. Every sovereign prince could be an example of encouragement. 
However small his military strength, public opinion could increase it a hun¬ 
dred-fold. A single manly explanation in the diet, made in the face of the 
world, was sufficient to di^pate the fog which hitherto had rested on the 
Frankfort proceedings. 

H. W.—VOL. XV. 20 
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The small party, for irliose views iu these matters Lindner was the expo¬ 
nent, shared the opinion that it must be the voice of a resolute prince iu the 
diet which should give the signal for collecting and uniting all those who 
were of the same way of thinking. If Austria—as Yon Geutz not incorrectly 
construed their ideas—with her antiquated legal scruples which never troubled 
either Geutz or Metternich, with her petrified policy, and her fixed opposition 
to new ideas, were once beaten in the diet, the legislation of the confederation 
entirely liberalised, and all so arranged that what could not formerly be at¬ 
tained by years of discussion might now be reached by a rapid series of bold 
motions, then the other barriers would fall of themselves. Then nothing 
could prevent the restorer of Germany from advancing ever further. This 
‘^malicious aud clever conceit” from the inner circle of a south German court 
caused bad blood iu all the higher circles of Vienna. Herr von Gentz, and 
with him Prince Metternich, plainly asserted that it was hoped there that the 
rising of the Greeks would pave the way for a rising of the Germans, even 
though the commencement of this rising was intended to he made in constitu¬ 
tional forms. 

There was no proof that the king of Wurtemberg personally shared these 
views, and even less that they emanated from him. 


LINDNER’S POLICT 

Lindner himself had ambition enough, aud other individuals under whose 
influence he wrote had enough private aims to attempt to persuade the king 
of Wiirtemberg, under the pretext of a reform of the constitution of the con- 
federation, to propose a dissolution of the confederation in the diet itself. 
This small party had reckoned rightly at least as far as this, that the king of 
Wiirtemberg, if he declared himself against Austria, would be welcomed on 
all sides as the cham}>ion of the fatherland. Public opinion far and wide 
looked upon tliis prince, on account of his distinguisbed personal qualities and 
disposition, as a ruler destined by Nature hei’self to become the restorer of 
Germany. Many a one would have irvested him with the highest and un¬ 
divided power, in order that he might gratify the demands of an enlighteued 
century, of all friends of the people, and of freedom. 

But however much the project of the Lindner publication was calculated 
to displease Austria and Prussia, it hardly succeeded iu winning over the 
friends of the people, because the men who inspired it did not conceal their 
ulteric-r plans; at least their mouthpiece, Lindner, betrayed them. 

And these ulterior notions were an offence to what the people wanted aud 
what they thought. The project of placing the king of Wiirtemberg at the 
head cf a south German confederation of constitutional states had scarcely 
been promulgated by these men in 1820, when, at the beginning of 1822, the 
same men, in indescribable self-deception, uttered the following to a people 
thirsting to attain constitutional freedom: ^^Bepresentative government, under 
the countenance of which rhetoricians make a living, is already looked upon 
by the people as an unnecessary burden; the people have ceased to consider 
it a universal remedy for all political grievances; it has become evident that 
this expensive institution only serves for the nourishment of party spirit; that 
it can only weaken and cripple a good, and not ameliorate a bad, government; 
that it continually introduces a struggle without any result; nobody now 
imagmes that the castle-in-the-air of the liberals is a dwelling place worthy of 
the century, much less that it can be its fortress.” 

Thus greatly did they deceive themselves as to the views and wishes of the 
German pec'ple, and in the same state of delusion they imagined the most re- 
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markable feature of the times to consist in this: that the two doctrines which 
had alternately antagonized and persecuted each other with party rage were 
abandoned at the same moment by public opinion; the political field was 
cleared of the weeds of revolution as well as of the poisonous plant of obscur¬ 
antism. Reither of the two parties any longer found supporters. A new 
system must be discovered. The head of the new fanaticism, as well as that 
of the old obscurantism, must be crushed, and the representative system, as 
well as the system of stability, must be overturned. For this purpose a 
prince, a German Bonaparte, was necessary, who understood the needs of the 
tunes, who could by his own strength bring to bear that law of nature which 
calls superior genius to rule, and who would root out what still remained of 
the old privileges and regulations; not, however, to the end of allowing so- 
called representatives of the people to prescribe new regulations, but to the 
end of erecting, by his ow}i individual aud unlimited rule, a throne worthy of 
the enlightenment and civilisation of the century. 


FAILURE TO FOUISTD A SOUTH GEEMAIST CONEEUEEATION 

The adroit pen of the Metternich cabinet knew well how to emphasise 
before Germany this aim of the scheme as the one and only thing of impor¬ 
tance; and, singularly enough, public opinion declared itself for once in ac¬ 
cord with Metternich and Gentz. The people wanted something else besides 
the absolute rule of a prince, 'who, as the third great power of Germany, would 
by his care for agriculture and commerce, art and education, skill and talent, 
and by means of these through the increase of capital, and in general through 
the furthering of material and social concerns, content the people without 
popular representation. 

If this little party wanted to win public opinion for itself aud its plan, it 
should have taken up again the idea which had electrified the nation in 1814 
and 1815, and announced a prince-protector for the German Confederation 
with a German parliament at his side. The prince who carried through this 
revolution in Germany had, in the then condition of things, the people of 
southwest Germany to back him, aud even public opinion in the whole of Ger¬ 
many. To a German parliament the southwest German people would have 
quite willingly surrendered their old indi'vidnal privileges and constitutions. 
But the people were repelled by the foolish, because inopportune, scheme to 
vault over the popular representations of the single states. 

And Austria saw this with triumph. She had been startled and amazed 
at the practical idea of splitting up the parliament by separate alliances aud 
forming a new body politic in Germany, under the protectorate of a south 
German prince; through their blunder her enemies played into her hands, 
and she now displayed overweening contempt. 

The Viennese government declared: ^^The German princes are, God be 
praised,, too clear-sighted not to treat this senseless advice as they formerly 
treated the disorganisation of the confederation through the admixture of 
democratic elements and afterwards the dissolution of it by disloyal separate 
alliances. The German princes know what the so-called supremacy of Aus^ 
triau Germany means; they know whether Austria has ever striven for an 
unreasonable prepouderaocy in any one of her political or parliamentary rela¬ 
tions ; whether she has ever abused her political position for the suppression 
of the rights of others; whether she has ever injured the independence of the 
smallest state in the confederation, or ever disturbed the freedom of discussion 
in the diet by even the appearance of arrog*\nee/^ 

In this contemptuous tone Metternich and Gentz played with the German 
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princes. Gentz was well acquainted with, the old classic saying that the high¬ 
est degree of slavery is that in which the slaves are forced to appear free. 
The result showed that the calculations of that small southwest German party, 
at the end of the year 1822 at the congress of Verona, had cohipletely 


failed. Contrary to all probability, 
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circulation the immature proposals c 
impracticable efforts, for they then 
"better men. 


:he emperor Alexander was caught in 
the net of Metternich^s policy; Bussia-s 
government declared Metternich’s sys¬ 
tem to be identical with her own, and 
what had been loudly proclaimed by 
the Metternich cabinet as likely to hap¬ 
pen, came true; Metternich’s political 
system, called by Gentz the last anchor 
of social order in Europe, the last bul¬ 
wark of the civilised world against the 
invasion of the new baiharians (the 
revolutionists), stood firm and unshak¬ 
en. Instead of sinking in the storm of 
1820-1822 it allayed and victoriously 
dissipated the tempest. 

^‘As long,^^ said Gentz in Metler- 
nich’s name, “as one stone remains 
upon the other in the European Con¬ 
federation, no revolutionary imagina¬ 
tion will dare to go so far as to wish 
to annihilate the nucleus of its life and 
strength, the German Confederation.” 

History has given the lie to this 
prophecy. 

The cabinet in Vienna did not con¬ 
ceal its indignation against the govern¬ 
ment in Stuttgart. It maintained that 
it could scarcely be supposed that the 
project and the publication had eman¬ 
ated from an individual author; both 
: showed what hopes and schemes occn- 
pied the minds of men in certain 
circles, and though this was no new 
discovery it was always beneficial when 
presumptuous confidants brought into 
f their party and their unreasonable and 
serve as a warning and instruction to 


With such effrontery were Gentz and Metternich emboldened to publish 
their views on the subject. The king of Wiirtemberg simply ordered the 
article, which had appeared in the Augsburg AUgmeine Zeitungy to be reprinted 
in the newspaper of the Stuttgart court. 


THE PXJEmOATION OF THE DIET 

From Vienna and Berlin the governments hastened to change and renew 
the personnel of the representatives of the diet, whose spirit of opposition 
threatened to become injurious. The Austrian government exchanged notes 
\nth Berlin. It was impossible, Metternich declared, for Austria and Brus- 
sia^ the governments of which were influenced by the same principles, pa- 
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tiently to eudure in the smaller German states a spirit of opposition, which 
was all the more dangerous, because it was called forth or caused by liberal 
humbug. Already it had reached such a point that the most important ofidces 
in certain states were filled by men whose principles were by no means a snfd- 
cient guarantee for the maintenance of the status guo and the assurance of peace 
and order. It was almost impossible to remoT’-e all these men from office. It 
was, therefore, for Austria and Prussia to work by means of the diet to keep 
within bounds these unseemly efforts and to remove aU opposition. In order 
thoroughly to attain this object, the sole efficient means was a change in the 
membership of the diet itself, for there were more than sufficient indications 
that the official opposition was strengthened and extended through the influ¬ 
ence of the views of the opposition members of the diet. 

This was evidently aimed at the Wiirtemberg representative, Von Wan- 
genheim. Prussia agreed with Austria in all these matters, and it was re¬ 
solved to press forward the renovation of the [lersonnel of the diet.^ 

In the winter of 1822-1823 Metternich summoned a number of statesmen, 
including Count Bernstorff, to Vienna and laid before them a memorial which 
was the Viennese court’s declaration of war against Wangenheim’s party. 
The south German governments, it said, had allowed the democratic elements 
to make such headway that within a short time even the shadowy image of a 
monarchical form of government would have slipped through their fingers. 
That the mere idea of an opposition in the confederation assembly was pos¬ 
sible, was sufficient evidence as to how far the latter must have already 
diverged from its original intention. The diet itself miit first be purged 
from such elements; its methods of carrying on business must be simplified; 
digression into abstract theories and tribune oratory must be banished; the 
proceedings must be kept secret. The purified confederation diet should then 
so interpret the German constitutions “ as the highest of the state laws pre¬ 
scribes,” for above all secrecy was to be the rule at the discussions of the 
estates. Steps against the license of the press” were also to be undertaken 
on behalf of the confederation, and the period during which the Karlsbad 
Decrees were to remain in force was to be indefinitely prolonged. It was with 
difficulty that Bernstorff obtained a few modifications of this plan of campaign, 
and in particular got rid of the ^^interpretation” of the south German consti¬ 
tutions. 

Wangenheim foresaw his fall. In a malicious pamphlet which excited a 
great sensation, he characterised the opposition in the confederation diet and 
the envoys in Frankfort in a few words as^^an effort of his student arrogance.” 
The document is known as the Langenau^sche Note, because it was attributed 
to the Austrian general Langenau, the president of the military commission. 
The court of Stuttgart, which had been profoundly angered at the insignifi¬ 
cant rdle to which the lesser German sovereigns had been condemned by the 
great powers of Europe, for a time still attempted to offer resistance, as did also 
the other governments guilty of the crime of opposition. But finally they had 
to give way to Austrian, Prussian, and Russian pressure, not, however, before 
the great powers had withdrawn their ambassadors from Stuttgart. Wangen- 
heim and others of the less submissive envoys to the diet were recalled. 
Within a short tame the diet was completely reorganised in accordance with 
the ideas of the two great powers. They themselves appointed fresh repre¬ 
sentatives in Frankfort; Austria, Baron von Munch-Bellinghausen, an ex¬ 
tremely able statesman of the Mettemichian school, Prussia, Von Nagler, 
who, as general postmaster, rendered greater service before and after to the 
postal system than in his unskilful work at the confederation diet. Soon 
after, the Wiirtemberg foreign minister, Count Wintzingerode, had to bow 
before the hatred of the great powers. 
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THE 20LLYEREIN 

In the German nation the political system imposed by Metternich had pro¬ 
duced at once deep despondency, hopeless resignation, and a pessimism which 
despaired of attaining by peaceful means a satisfactory state of affairs, of ever 
seeing the dawn of any other relation between rulers and governed than one 
of irreconcilable opposition. The aspiration towards national and political 
unity, towards the transformation of the multiplex state into one great whole, 
towards an honourable position and firm attitude in regard to foreign coun¬ 
tries, probably still passed through the best brains and hearts; but oniy 
dreamers and visionaries could believe that these national strivings would 
ever be capable of being realised. The deep contrast between the eager 
wishes of the patriots and that which seemed attainable, had so depressing an 
effect on their minds and rendered the outlook so gloomy that they were re¬ 
duced to despair and failed to perceive the germ of a better future—when one 
did at last come into existence. This manifested ifself in the foundation of 
the Zollverein or customs union, which the Prussian government carried 
through with patriotic perseverance, not only against the opposition of par- 
ticnlarism, but also against the short-sighted resistance of liberal and public- 
spirited men. In the gloomiest period of modern German history and the 
most profound dejection of national aspirations, the foundation stone of Ger¬ 
man unity was first laid in the domain of economy, but with the prospect of a 
grand future and great consequences to the general political life of the nation. 
The Prussian Zollverein was the chief nail in the coffin of the German Con¬ 
federation.^^ The present age can scarcely form a conception of the fetters 
and restrictions which a short-sighted administration imposed on commercial 
intercourse in most German countries; of the petty character of those tolls 
and frontier barriers at every few leagues; of the chicane and vexation with 
which the governments mutually annoyed one another; of the immorality of 
theluxuiiant growth of smuggling, which was often systematically encouraged; 
and of the enormous harm done by all this to the material and moral pros¬ 
perity of the whole nation. 

In this desert of contradictory petty interests, of short-sighted restriction, 
of the mistrust and self-conceit characteristic of petty states, to have realised 
a great and sound idea in spite of all difficulties is a lasting merit of Prussian 
statesmanship, which alone in this field recognised and fulfilled its vocation. 
Sreadily was stone after stone contributed to the structure of German com¬ 
mercial unity, regardless of the malicious counter efforrs of hostile intrigues 
abroad, of the sullen resistance of particularism, of the short-sighted opposition 
of German liberalism, which, from dread of the absolute northern state in 
union with Metternich, declared its condemnation of the Prussian plans. 
Thus the importance of a national policy of tariff unification was cried down 
by the patriots more than by their adversaries, f 

The League of German Princes 

In 1785 Frederick the Great had formed the league of the German princes 
(Furstenhund) to preserve the rights of the various states of the German Em¬ 
pire then threatened by the combined policy of Bussia, Fiance, and Austria, 
the latter of which was at that time represented by Joseph II. The imme¬ 
diate cause of this league was the attempt of the three powers in question to 
force the duke of Zweibrucken to resign his claims to the reversion of the 
electorate of Bavaria, which Joseph hoped to acquire for himself. 

The story of the T7ar of the Bavarian Succession which followed has been 
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already told in an earlier chapter. The league fell to pieces after the death 
of Frederick, hut it was not without its sequel. “ 

1b the house of Habshurg and the league of the German princes we ,see two 
powers opposed to each other. Neither pursues patriotic objects for the em¬ 
pire; the cue desires the unity of Germany, but only so as to possess it as ^ 
pait similar to other parts of a polyglot monarchy; the other opposes itself 
to all attempts at unity, but at its head stands the state whose interests are 
mostly identical with national German interests. That this state for the first 
time headed an organisation is the point of importance in the league of 
princes. 

Contemporaries already had a dim presentiment of this. For how could it 
be otherwise explained that the German patriots enthusiastically greeted the 
alliance, which in its aim promised only a perpetuation of the German plural¬ 
ity? The league fell, but its object remained. With the decay of the empire 
the idea of Prussian hegemony again came to the fore, the plan of a north 
German empire was conceived. Prussia became an essentially German state 
after the terrible catastrophe which then followed and the renewal of the war 
of Liberation. She was certainly pushed back from the coasts of the North 
Sea, but her position in the interior of the country was all the more firmly 
secured. Her irregular frontier iu central Germany brought her into direct 
contact and gave her a community of interests with the small states. Prussia 
had scarcely begun to regulate her administration anew by the table of rates 
of 1818, when these joint interests asserted themselves. 

The first influence was apparent in those small states, the “Enclaves,^' 
which were entirely, or for the greater part, surrounded by Prussian prov¬ 
inces. If Prussia had wished to carry out the frontier tariff in all its severity, 
it would have meant either the taxation of foreign subjects or a complete 
suspension of international as well as of the neighbouring commerce. 

Deliberations on both sides led to the result that these detached fragments 
were acknowledged to be what they were—foreign and subordinate dominions 
under Prussian rule. A year after the issue of the Prussian tariff, Schwarz- 
burg-Sonderhauseu, with its subordinate the "Wipperthal, at the foot of the 
Kyffhauser, came under the frontier tariff. As forming part of Prussia, the 
merchandise of the subordinate states crossed into Prussia and vice versa, free 
from duty; the share of the revenues which fell to the princes was calculated 
according to the population of the country, and settled once for all. Later 
on, this treaty was of the highest importance. The introduction announced 
that Prussia was ready to conclude similar treaties with the other states, but 
willingness to participate was slow in following. Schwarzburg-Eudolstadt, 
only, joined with its subordinate districts. With Saxe-Weimar and Saxe- 
Gotha the proceedings had to be carried on in individual and small districts. 
The greatest difficulties were raised by Anhalt. From the sources of the Elbe 
in the Harz, where Anhalt and Brunswick are contiguous for a very short dis¬ 
tance, the province extends iu narrow winding strips to the heights of the 
Flaming, hemmed in by three Prussian districts; Merseburg on the one side, 
Potsdam and Magdeburg on the other. In acknowledgment of the situation 
Bernhurg, after having for three years proved the blessing of a custom’s policy 
for the states in the Ballenstedt part of the upper duchy,” also introduced 
the same tariff into the “lower duchy,” and thus for the first time, in 1836, 
an entire state joined. 

But the two kinsmen iu Dessau and Kothen still held aloof from one an¬ 
other. Not until Prussia seriously set to work to erect barricades on the fron¬ 
tiers of her states, to encompass both duchies with a line of custom houses, to 
blockade the upper and lower parts of the Elbe, and the results of an eight 
years’ opposition proved that the geographical position of their territory ne- 
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cessitated a customs agreement, did they decide to follow tlie example of Bern- 
burg. 

It is evident that such a proceeding, though doubtless justifiable, would 
call forth the same hatred for the strong as that awtikened by compulsion 
against the weak. Because the Prussian government was induced to believe 
that up till now the agreement had been to the advantage of both sides, during 
the Anhalt dispute it became convinced that in future facts might speak'for 
themselves, and that it would be advisable to aw'ait further development. 

In these proceedings, which had to be carried on in various directions at 
the same time, Prussia had to avail herself of various means for the same ob¬ 
ject. Warned by the aimless debates of the Frankfort diet, she dealt with each 
state individually; the cusiDoms union between Bavaria and Wiirtemburg was 
acknowledged; all negotiations ceased with the Thuringian states until the 
eleven rulers (one of whom was the king of Prussia) should have come to 
some agreemeut. Thus, by a highly ramified system of state treaties, unions, 
declarations of accession, and separate articles, a whole series of connections 
was formed which all found expression on the 1st of January, 1834, in the 
great German Zoliverein or customs union. 

In the course of the next decade the blessings of a free and unimpeded com¬ 
merce drew the outstanding states, one after the other, into the union. That 
Austria held aloof in the southeast was the necessary result of political con¬ 
ditions ; but it was still more striking that in the northwest the maritime coim- 
tries separated the halves of the Prussian monarchy. 

Nevertheless, it was of undeniable importance that from the Austrian to 
the Hanoverian frontier, a province of more than eight hundred square miles 
with thirty millions of inhabitants had become part of a uniform customs dis¬ 
trict ; even the intervening wedges, such as the kingdom of Hanover, could 
not entirely avoid the imiiosing influence of this union, nor could they pre¬ 
vent the baggage of railway travellers from passing through their province 
free of duty. 


Intercommunicatioii and Currency 

The immediate results were of still greater importance. As in Prussia 
itself, the removal of inland duty had turned commerce into its natural 
courses, and imposed on the government of the state the task of opening out 
a road for it; in the tariff union, the results of the freedom of trade contin- 
uaUy gave rise to new tasks. No sooner had the first Saxon states joined the 
union than Prussia saw the necessity of establishing a connection between the 
northern and the southern members of the confederation. In the Middle 
Ages, and even long before then, north Germany and north Europe, south 
Germany and south Europe were much more closely united than were the two 
divisions of Germany to each other. Now the two small countries of Meinin- 
gen and Gotha, by forming a union, completed the chain between Prussia and 
Bavaria. Thereupon a new road was agreed on, which, by connecting the 
Langensalza to the north German road, crossed the Thuringian Forest, united 
Gotha with Meiningen, and after crossing the river between Werra and Mainz, 
reached the old Bamberger road at the Bavarian frontier town of Lichtenfels 
—which up to the present day has remained the junction of the Prussian and 
Thuringian railways. A great network of commerce between the North Sea 
countries and Switzerland, which until now had taken its course through Han¬ 
over and Frankfort, as that had been the only available route, was to open up 
trade between the north and south by Magdeburg and Nuremberg. 

^ The great German waterway, the Ehine, was then, as now, far more con¬ 
spicuous than the overland road. The Vienna Congress had decided that the 
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imigatiou of the EUiue should bo free ^‘to the sea.’^ In spite of this, the 
Dutd raised duty on the wares before they entered the sea; for the agreement 
said ‘^to the sea,” and not ^^iiito the sea”; and even if one wished to admit 
the latter interpretation, navigation was not i^ossibie beyond Katwyk on the 
Old Ehine, on account of its sandy bed, and the Waal and the Lek were not 
file Ehine. Thus for a long time the Dutch obstructed the natural harbour 
of the German west, whilst they themselves advanced np-stream and continued 
their commerce unhindered. 

Eow the states belonging to the Eollverein had a common interest in the 
opening of the Ehine. As experience had proved that amicable proceedings 
were not to be successful, Prussia without a moment’s hesitation checked the 
navigation up-stream at Cologne, so as to force toleration for it down-stream. 
With the sole exception of Nassau, which according to the traditions of 
Orange adhered to the Netherlands, Prussia had all the Ehenisn states on her 
side, and immediately proceeded with the opening of the Ehine. Since then 
the general authority of the river has been the Ehine Navigation Oommis- 
siouer. 

Here also, in couseguence of the intercommunication, there had to be an 
understanding concerning currency. The Dresden Convention for regulating 
the coinage included the lands of the thaler and gulden; the Zollverein pound 
was already a factor of German unity in the measure system. But besides 
trade, the union also intrenched upon the internal and political life of the in¬ 
dividual states. The connection between all branches of finance was then in¬ 
dissoluble. When certain taxes were suppressed on the frontier, no duty 
coidd be imposed on the corresponding produce in the interior of the land, 
which prejudiced it against the stranger. On the other hand, when the union 
taxed wine and tobacco, the states belonging to the Zollverein had to levy an 
equalising tax to prevent one state from overreaching the other. Such stipu¬ 
lations were made by the Treaty of Darmstadt; the grand duke bound himself 
to endea'\"oiir to obtain Prussian excise on articles of consumption. Even 
questions concerning the internal rights of the state were affected by the ZoU- 
verein. The exemption from taxation which the nobles enjoyed here and 
there became a thing of the past when the frontier taxes were raised for the 
profit of the union. On the other hand, the union began to assert itself inter¬ 
nationally. 

Not only did the Prussian agreement become valid in the smaller states, 
but it also i-esulted in a uniform policy for the entire union. The treaty con¬ 
cluded betweeu Prussia and Greece was open to all the other states belonging 
to the union. The agreement with England was signed by the leading power, 
as all the confedei'ates collectively had given their consent. 

JPrussia^s Gains from the Zollverein 

Thus the Zollverein already appeared in the likeness of a state. It ful¬ 
filled fimctions for all its members. By it and through it the smaller states 
had first received the possibility of a real system of state customs. Geometry 
teaches that the smaller the surface, the greater in proportion the periphery; 
thus with political science, the smaller the customs district, the more expensive 
the guarding of the frontier. In the dwarf states this was too e:^ensive; it 
was there that the smuggling dens first had their mathematical existence. 

On the other hand, the great state derived its natural benefits from this 
union. Its province was no geometrical square; it was a truly irregular sur¬ 
face, with a crookedly drawn frontier line requiring to be rounded off. 
Therefore Prussia could overlook financial losses. Such was the case when 
Darmstadt with its one hundred and fifty-two square miles increased its frontier 
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line to one hundred and sixteen, and the electorate of Hesse with its one hun¬ 
dred and fifty-four square miles increased it to fully one hundred and lil'ty- 
four more. When, in spite of the expensive frontier guard, the receipts v^ere 
to he divided according to simple proportion, this could be done only at the 
cost of the Prussian taxpayers; but that which was sacrificed in individual 
cases was to be made good some day by the great readjustment of the whole. 
When the Zollverein was formed it was already apparent that Prussia and ier 
allies had a smaller frontier line to guard now than formerly. 

The league of princes, the imperial project, and the Zollverein are three 
degrees of the same period of development, which led from a particularistic 
alliance to the transitory plan of a union of states, and thence to the begin¬ 
nings of a real organisation. This result was brought about by the Prussian 
statesmen; it had been they who had led the young state ever deeper and 
deeper into German interests, and had matured the identity of these interests 
in the first German union, under Prussian guidance. 

The importance of the Zollverein for German unity was quite clear to con¬ 
temporaries. In a lively strain Hoffmann von Fallersleben sings of the wares 
on the table of rates from sulphur matches to radish, rape-seed, brandy, sal¬ 
mon, wax,^’ and greeted them as the founder's of German unity— 

For ’tis you have formed a band 
Bound the German Fatherland. 

To you let the fame redound 
That our hearts are closely bound.-^ 

Thus Prussia had won for herself an influence over Germany in the sphere 
of economics, which prepared the way for her political supremacy. Industry 
in Prussia developed with unusual rapidity and strength; from the ancient 
military state a commercial state was being imperceptibly developed. The 
central states prospered to an extraordinary extent, and the medimval system 
of estates became an impossibility, because the third estate was, in fact, the 
nation. In addition to this, Prussia encouraged science and the intellectual 
cultivation of the people. Thus she brought the people slowly but surely to 
true political maturity and thus directly aided the principle of popular prog¬ 
ress. This made it aU the more injudicious of the government obstinately to 
refuse to admit a representation of the people and even to renew the mediaeval 
machinery of the estates.^ 


PBirSSIA TJNDEB THE KIHG’S DIRECT RULE (1822-1840 A.D.) 

The withdrawal of Humboldt and'his friends after the promulgation of the 
Karlsbad Decrees had been a turning point in Prussian home politics. For 
the sake of soothing popular anxiety, fair promises were for a time held out 
concerning the question of a Prussian constitution.' As late as the 20th of 
January, 1820, in an ordinance concerning the public debt reference was made 
to a future assembly of the estates of the realm. The constitution committee 
continued its labours, but the members who entertained liberal views were 
removed from it.f 

After the death of the chancellor Hardejiberg [which took place at Genoa 
on the 22nd of November, 1822], tbe feudalist party in Prussia expected to 
hold the reins of government for a long time to come, since its deputy, Yon 
Yoss-Buch, had been intrusted with the conduct of affairs. But after a few 
weeks the grey-headed leader of the feudalists followed his adversary to the 
grave (January, 1823), and "Witzleben immediately put forth all his eloquence 
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to move the king to the recall of Wilhelm von Humboldt. The crown prince 
also wished the return of the dismissed minister, hoping that with him new 
spirit and life might enter into the cabinet. The Bei’lin coterie of scholars 
spoke for him with one voice, and even a part of the feudalists were ready to 
welcome Hardenberg’s opponent. 

Humboldt himself stood aloof from these plans. In his lonely Tegel castle 
he had for a long time enjoyed the peace of quiet meditation, which was dearer 
to him than all the honours and ambitions of active lif^. The tranquil happi¬ 
ness of his Eoman days overcame him again, when in the unpretentious noble 
castle, which Schinkel built for him, he wandered among casts of beautiful 
antique statues, or when in the e\'eniug he w^alked with his wife along the 
banks of the blue lake, and saw the Tower of the Pour Winds glitter from 
among the old trees. Here he li ^ed, in himself and for himself, as one re¬ 
moved from the world. am very happy; so at one with myself that I 
ha\'e no wish which I cannot reach through myself.'^ 

Prom the height of his pliihvsophy of history he saw all that is human 
shrink into insignificance; he saw- the stream which bears things away, rather 
than the things themselves,” and the limitations by which the power of the 
individual is restricted he accepted with serene composure; 

This life is to the possiblo bound, 

Ics limits often tight!} drawn. 

In suciL a frame of miud the failure of Witzlebeu's counsels to take effect 
could neither surprise nor wound him. The klug had never wholly withdrawn 
his favour from his fallen minister, whom he regarded as the ablest of his 
statesmen: but the same objection which five years ago had prevented Hum¬ 
boldt’s appointment to the foreign office appeared to be still insurmountable. 
Prussia’s peace policy stood and fell with the alliance of the eastern powers, 
and Frederick Wilham distrusted his own ability to maintain at the head of 
his cabinet a man who was hated, equally at St. Petersburg and at Yienna. 

In his perplexity he appointed the old field-marshal, Kleist von Holleu- 
dorf, who, though holding aloof from political life, had yet as adjutant general 
won the personal confidence of the monarch by his uprightness and calm re¬ 
pose. But he also died suddenly before he had assumed office, and the king, 
knowing no other suitable man, reverted to an idea he had couceived after the 
death of Yoss. This idea was to govern in the future without a leading states¬ 
man, with only heads for the different departments. The regular report to 
the Mng was assigned to Count Lottum, who remained in the cabinet, but he 
relinquished the administration of the finances to a minister of finance. 

The count proved himself an industrious, conscientious reporter; his calm 
air of distinction, his straightforwardness and inaccessibility to intrigues of 
any kind pleased the monarch, and beheld his office until Frederick William’s 
death. He did not cherish great political ambition, and never received even 
the title of cabinet minister. For the rest the cabinet remained unchanged, 
although Hardenberg, in a posthumous memorial to the king, had emphatically 
advised the calling to office of new men. 

Thus the day of the state chancellorship was followed by the king’s direct 
rule. The will of the monarch alone held the ministers together, and every¬ 
thing depended on his decision- Only his confidential advisers, Wittgenstein, 
Witeleben, and Albrecht, were occasionally allowed to influence Ms decisions, 
while, stili more seldom, Scbilden, the chief marshal of the king’s household, 
who every morning presented a brief report concerning the court, would 
sometimes be permitted to offer his advice on matters political. Such a 
government could suffice only during a period of profound i>eace,* strength. 
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unity, and the power of forming rapid decisions were rarely manifested. 
Owing to the king’s reluctance to adopt radica.! measures and his inability to 
oveisee the whole cf the administration, the old besetting vSin of the bureau 
cracy, red-tapeism, soon revived in full force. Every minister went his own 
way, as far as he could, in direct opposition to his co-workers: and the same 
stale which boasted of the l)cst administration in Europe and was the founder 
of the unity of the German market followed the contemptible practice of per- 
seciitiig demagogues. And yet this personal government with all its obvious 
weaknesses preserved the Prussian state from a dangerous I’eaction, such as 
could hardly have tailed to come under acabhiet headed by Voss-Euch. Now 
it w^as first made luanifest how' far the laws pronmlguiled duruig the preceding 
years were in ad’^'anee of the political eelneatiou of the peoide; a sirong reac¬ 
tion began, very much like that movement which stirred the German empire 
in the year 1S7S, Not merely the feudal nobility, but even wide circles of 
bimghers and peasants felt hurt in their interests, customs, and TU'ejndices, 
and complained of the fivedom of migration, the agrarian lavs, and the cur¬ 
tailment of guild restrictions. Frederick ^ViUiam, however, ne^'er surrendered 
the basic principles of his social reforms, and although he was now" rapidlr 
growing old and could with difficulty resohm on aiiy iiiiiovatLon, he under¬ 
stood in his quiet fashion how to stand as king abo\'e die factions. In order 
to calm the hotspurs of reaction he did, it is tno', grant them certain conces¬ 
sions, principally in personal matters; but he did not allow them to become 
too bold, and they never attained their last aim: the abolition of ihe Earden- 
bergian legislation. 

Once in the summer of 1.825 the unctnalified adherents of Austria fancied 
that they had already attained a decisive vietoiy, as their leadin', Duke Charles 
of Mecklenburg [half-brother of tlio beloved Queen Luise], was intrusted with 
the presidency of the council of state, an office which until now had been held 
only by ministers of state. 

In the castle of Monbijon, where the duke dwelt, ICamptz and General 
Miifding were the leaders in debate; there the Haller doctrine of vsalvation 
w"as far more impressively t) reached than in the palac,e on Ihe Wilhelinstrasse, 
where the crown prince gathered about him his romantic fi'ieuds. The king, 
however, who did not rato. highly the statesmanship of his brother in-law, held 
him with a tight rein; he allowed him to take a silent part in the sessions ot 
the cabinet, thinking ihns to keep him informed and to enable him in case of 
necessity to recommend a bill to the state eoniicik Seat and voice in the coun¬ 
cil of ministers he was hy no means allow’cd to have, although the duke ur¬ 
gently besought the king and attempted by reptated requests for dismissal to 
effect his purpose. The office of the prince, thus limited, w'as imt much more 
than an honorary position. 


THE PEXJSSI^N PROVINCIAI. D1ET3 

This policy of compromise, which kept all })arties quiet and proceeded with 
extreme caution in legislation, sprang not merely from the character of Pi-ed- 
erick Whliain, but also from the strange mixture of political contrasts wnich 
were brought to light ir the x^roceedings of the new provincial diets. On the 
birthday of the king, August 3rd, 1823, the gcuei'al laws goveniing the pro¬ 
vincial diets of the 5tli of June and the si)ecial laws for Brandenburg, Prussia, 
and Pomerania of the l:'t of July were promulgated. Then followed on the 
27th of March, 1824, the laws for the remaining ti\e provinces. In the years 
1824 to 1827 the provincial diets were convoked, hist in Brandenburg, then in 
Posen. Of the correctness of the dceisioJis reached the king was deeply 
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convinced, and what he had recently learned of the performances of the south 
German chambers of deputies, of the vacillations of the Stuttgart court, and 
the constant calls of anguish that now issued from Bavaria and Baden could 
hut strengthen him in his conviction. He caused the new laws to be com- 
mimicated to all ambassadors, with the explanation that the prevailing confu¬ 
sion of ideas and the great variety of conditions in the provinces had delayed 
the conclusion of the work. The courts and the diplomats naturally rivalled 
one another in expressions of grateful admiration. 

Berstett was ciuite as delighted as the old king of Saxony; Eechberg praised 
especially the strong representation of the nobles. The Badenese ambassador 
expressed the hope that now the universal opinion concerning constitutional 
government would be changed, and Bunsen portrayed, in a report Ml of unc¬ 
tion, the joy of all right-thinking Eomans: how easy to make such laws in 
Germany, how difhcult in Italy; “who, when such things are considered, will 
not b'ess the spirit of reformation! Only the old Franco-German Eeinhard 
in Frankfort could not refrain from indicating, in a malicious memoir, the 
-iisconteut of the Ehineland population. 

Public opinion in the smaller states received the result, which was so far 
removed from their own constitutional ideals, with an icy silence. The Journal 
des Dehots'was, the first paper which discussed the new laws at length; then the 
German papers took the matter np, and their decision was almost unanimous; 
the expectations of the nation had been disappointed; in Prussia all was to 
remain as in the past. The Prussians themselves did not share in these feel¬ 
ings. Among the mass of the people the desire for representation had never 
taken deep root, and even the men who at first hoped for greater things were 
so completely imbued with monarchical sentiments that they received most 
thankfully what was ojffered and regarded the provincial diets as the basis for 
a future constitution. This was the thought of Stein, Humboldt, Yincke, and 
Schon. Even in the circles of the liberals, to which General Pfuel and the 
father of Theodor Kbrner belonged, ail greeted hopefully this beginning “ of 
an organic constitution of the nation.” To be sure, even among the highcon- 
Hervati\'e party there was nc lack of far-seeing men. who anxiously weighed 
the question as to what would be the course of procedure in case of war, since 
only the national diet had the -iglJt to increase the national debt. General 
Milffling felt impelled to advise that the king should convene, perhaps in the 
year 1828 after the provincial diets had twice assembled, a national diet to 
consist of one hundred and twenty members and two chambers, in order to 
obviate the necessity of a sudden and forced summoning of the estates of the 
realm in the future and in time of need. The king, however, would not con¬ 
sent to the proposition; he reckoned on a long continuance of peace and.wished 
the provincial diets to be fii'st given a thorough trial. 


THE FIEST PEOVXN'OIAE DIET 

The elections tc the first provincial diet proceeded without disturbance, 
although a lively interest was everywhere manifest. The knighthood of the 
old territories accepted the new order of things without rese^we. The feud-al- 
istparticularist opposition vanished with one stroke; the Prussian constitution 
at last stoed on a foundation of recognised legality. Among the feudal nobil¬ 
ity there were undoubtedly many individuals who secretly mourned over the 
h^f victory and the destruction of their old privileges; all dieto, however, 
imanimously expressed tlieir thanks to the monarch, and nowhere was the least 
effort made to defend the rights of the abrogated provincial estates. Only in 
Saxony, Prussia, and Pomerania, the provincial diets proposed that the Crown 
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should authorise the holding of special municipal or parish diets in the various 
districts of the laud; but they calmed down at once when the king refused 
their request. Though the new order of things failed to arouse a higher feel¬ 
ing for the state, it at least drew more closely together the population of the 
separate proviuces, and poor old Marwitz was obliged to see a foreigner,” a 
lower Lusatiau, presiding over the first provincial diet of Brandenburg. He 
grumbled over the nonsense that the bureaucratic demagogues had brought 
into the legislation of the estates of the realm. Nevertheless he yielded, since 
he saw his old markish “state” partially restored to its former position, and 
the inflexible feudalist handed over triumphantly to the new diet the key to 
the treasury of the old estates, which fourteen years before he had saved from 
the bureaucrats of Hardenberg. 

The interest which greeted the first diet moderated quickly as the new in¬ 
stitution gave but little promise of full and free development. The Crown to 
be sure manifested confidence in the loyal estates by retniming to the Knrmpxk 
its old estate house and, with some restrictions, also the administration of the 
poor-laws. In order to confer honour on the provincial diets it made all their 
marshals members of the council of state, so that Stein was at last exalted to 
the position due him, being called to the council at the same time as Marwitz 
—after the king had made careful inquiry through Duke Charles as to whether 
or not the proud baron would receive such a proof of favour. 

The constitutional committee w'hich had created the provincial diets con¬ 
tinued to exist with a slight change of organisation under the name of Imme¬ 
diate (i.e. Boyal) Commission” for the regulation of all affairs relating to the 
diets, the endorsement of all legislative proposals to come before them, the 
decisions of the government on their ijrorogation, and the examination of elec¬ 
tions to them. 

The crown prince occupied the chair, while its records were kept by Privy 
Councillor von Voss-Buch, nephew of the former minister and a believer in 
the same political faith. He had won the entire confidence of the heir to the 
throne, and with his ready pen i>rojected the political memoriaJs of the prince. 
For twenty-threo years, until after the convocation of the United Diet, this 
“Immediate Commission ” acted as mediator between the Crown and the diets. 
It was not deficient in good intentions, for the crown prince dearly loved his 
German law diets. 

But all this could not replace active personal intercourse with the proviJi- 
cial estates, from which thp government was cut off; partly because of bureau¬ 
cratic anxieties; par Jy because of the unnatural division of the diets them¬ 
selves. It was impossible for the ministers to appear personally in eight 
different diets, and it was equally impossible to intrust the provincial author¬ 
ities with the defence of the proposed legislation, since the laws ‘affected, 
directly or indirectly, the entire counti 3 \ Hence the propositions of the 
Crown were mei’ely laid before the provincial diets at their opening by the 
royal com m issioner, and after that the bodies were left to their own delibera¬ 
tions. By this arrangement the most necessary element in the proceedings of 
a diet, the free and immediate interchange of thought between croT\ n and 
estates, was completely lacking. Only at the close of the die^- did the Crown 
announce its decisions, and these announcements were unduly delayed, fre¬ 
quently for a whole year or more, because the kiug could not give answers to 
the petitions of his Bhinelanders or Brandenburgers without having listened 
first to the opinions of his Westphalians or Silesians. Thus did that artificial 
doctrinarianism avenge itself on those who would destroy the unity of the state 
by dividing it into eight parts. 

And the diets had as little relation with those below as with those above. 
The short review which the marshal of the diet published at the close of the 
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sesfiions was altogether inadequate; the actual proceedings themselves the 
members were to keep secret. Even the harmless and indispensable right of 
a national assembly to receive and to discuss petitions was denied to these 
provincial diets; evidently it was because it was feared that % storm of peti¬ 
tions in Posen or on the Rhine might be made to serve the ends of subverters 
of the existing order. Hence the people remained in almost total ignorance 
of the course pursued by their representatives. The transactions of the diets 
educated a small nucleus of politically experienced men, but their influence 
was hardly perceptible over wider circles, and for a long time there existed 
bnt a single party in Pr-issia which had well defined aims—the feudalists. 

The Outbreak of Hope in Trussia and Westphalia, 

In Prussia and Westphalia the good results of the diets were most marked. 
Li the east was once more awakened the proud recollection cf the diet at 
Kouigsberg and of the active life of the estates during the time of the Teutonic 
knights. A fresh breath of youthful hope and provincial independence was 
perceptible in the speeches. Many, like Schon, loved to speak of the king¬ 
dom of Prussia and his majesty’s other states! ’’ The estates rejoiced in hav¬ 
ing gained once more the old Prussian freedom, and would have liked to hold 
their meetings in the refectory of Marienhurg castle (tlie sanctuary of the 
province), instead of alternating in Dantzic or Kbnigsberg. The patriotic 
disposiriou of the nobility and the provincial pride that was common to all 
did not allow any special class spirit to arise. When a delegate of the cities 
once threatened to resort ^"0 the itio in paHes, all the other delegates became 
fiercely indignant and silenced hm\, and the diet declared to the king that the 
diet of the kingdom of Prussia would never make use of the right to separate, 
the Prussians being quite able to raise themselves above the interests of the 
separate estates and districts. On the occasion of its very first sitthig the diet 
proposed—unfortuna.tely without success—the publication of ixll the transac¬ 
tions, that the country might learn to know its diets. Schon. the T'oyal 
commissioner, staked his honour on being able to make the diet of his province 
a model for the entire country. When the diet was in session at Dantzic the 
president would move to a country house in Peloiiken and cross over daily 
into the city, that ho might by personal threats and admonitions keep the 
malcontents in check. The remote province hold together like one great 
family- In tJie diet nail, Count Alexander Dohna (the first militiaman of 
1813), was hono-ired as a patriarch, and the whole laud mourned with him 
when, during the diet of 1827, the news arrived of the death of his sister-in* 
law, Julie Dohna (Scharuhorst’s daughter). The brave Prussians crowded 
around him with tears in theii eyes when he closed his farewell speech witl, 
the words of Paul Gerhardt: ^^May Gcd give us all a happy hearo! ’’ 

The dignified behaviour of the Westphalian diet was pre eminently due tf 
the influence of Stein. Rather than remain in beautiful Kas'iau where all 
things reminded him of the loss of his freedom, and where the meddlesome¬ 
ness of the Rhenish bureaucrats perpetually irritated him, he now resided 
at Cappanberg, his Prussian estate; here he felt at home. The church of St. 
Herbert stood in the midst of the com-t of his lonely castle, and when he 
strolled over the terrace he could gaze beyond the old oaks of lusforescs away 
into the valley of the Lippe, even to the far-ofT mountains cf the land of the 
red soil to which he had dedicated thepo^v^ers of his early mamhood. On 
Vincke’s proposal, he was selected, as the first man of the province, tube 
marshal of the diet. Afflicted with the infirmities of age and blind in oiie eye, 
he nevertheless accepted the position and opened ti first diet in the magnifi¬ 
cent hall of peace in the council house at Munster, with art addi-oss wherein he 
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set forth the moral aim of political freedom. He welcomed the new coostita- 
tion, because it would help to educate the people in independent activity; 
^^It ’will unite, educate, upraise; it will bind all hearts, because all will strive 
towards one aim—the glory of the fatherland; it will impart to the individual 
a knowledge of his own worth, inasmuch as it will call into activity his nobler 
and higher powers.” It was no easy matter to meet under Stem’s presideiicy, 
as his vehemence had not softened with years. As soon as he entered aU 
speech was hushed, and woe to him who with useless talk retarded the pro¬ 
ceedings. The old leader could also beuujustif he thought any‘‘peasant 
lawyer ”*was instigating the people against the approved old Sason laws. He 
even got into a dispute with Vincke (the commissioner to the diet), over the 
keeping of the land-register, and neither one of the two obstinate old men 
could over afterwards become cpiite reconciled to the other. 

But the moral stature of the powerful statesman uplifted the entire assem¬ 
bly and in every word he uttered was expressed the warmest love for his 
adopted home. In the conduct of affairs he still manifested his former abil¬ 
ity. He was acquainted with every detail of the life of the country, and the 
peasants understood well that in all the world they possessed no better friend 
than this haughty aristocrat, who now in his old dge sometimes expressed him¬ 
self vuth the most wounding severity. ^, 

There was much intelligence and practical knowledge of life displayed also 
in the other diets, and their adherence to the king was often expressed with 
a childlike simplicity that by no means precluded honest candour. The ad¬ 
ministration of vai*ious municipal institutions that were intrusted to them 
^/as conducted by the provincial diets with happy enthusiasm. This was 
ground in which the German ideals of freedom—from which Stein’s city 
ordinances had sprung—^had struck deep root. And in how surprsingly 
short a period had this state drawn the people rohnd its standard! Against 
compulsory universal militaiy service, which only ten years ago had called 
forth so much passionate resentment, there was not novr raised a single v'oice 
ill all the diets; indeed, the diets of Brandenburg and Posen begged the king 
to make the Jews all pass through the school of the arinj" for their own im¬ 
provement. 


CASTE EEELIISG IN THE PEG VINCES 

In Posen, however, harmony was impaired by uationa'' enmky; and on the 
Ehine the antagonism between the old and the new society, which manifested 
itself though with less rancour iu the other provinces also, r esulted in seveial 
serious outbreaks. The division into estates, so artfully contrived by red- 
tapists, appeared nowhere so unjust as iu the entirely modern, bourgeois con- 
diUons of life of the Ehine province. It was reckoned that the order of 
knighthood possessed only about four per cent, of the land of that province; 
several of the largest landed proprietors found themselves either entirely 
excluded from elections or obliged tc cast in rheir vote vdth the cities if, as 
very frequently happened, they lived in the city and let their scattered estates. 

The caste spirit of the Ehenish nobles still further inci eased the discontent. 

This canonical race, now that the Crown was so favourably disposed towards 
tnem, again displayed dyna&iiic tendencies, which to be sure as quickly vau- 
ii^ed when afterwai'ds the state, became involved in a qrarrel with the church. 
They spoke haughtily of their* vocation to protect the throne against a revolu¬ 
tion, and took an oath with one another to elect to the diet only nobles of true 
canonical blood. !+■ can therefore be easily understood vhyraany middle- 
class landowners strove, In defiance of the law, to enter the : ank of l^rgbt- 
hood- Adroit jurists lent them the service of their pens, and even during 
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the election a violent quarrel arose concerning the prerogatives of the nobles^ 
which broke forth anew in the diet. 

Everything considered, the spirit of the Prnssian provincial diet was 
directly opposed to that of the south German chambeisof deputies. The con¬ 
trast between north and south appeared indeed sharper than it really was, be¬ 
cause the double-chamber system of south Germany set closer limits to the 
influence of the nobility than the division into estates of the Prussian diets. 
In the south the aristocracy possessed, according to law, the full half of the 
power of the diet; but they carried on their deliberations in the chamber of 
nobles, and could venture only in exceptional cases opposition to the decision 
of the other chamber, which was upheld by the will of the people. In Prus¬ 
sia, on the other hand, the nobility could directly control the diets by their 
influence and their votes. The Prussian system of representation had one 
great advantage over the diets of south Germany; the peasant class was indeed 
poorly represented, but it was represented by real peasants, not by officials 
and citizens as in the south. The indestructible power of what is essentially 
German rests principally on the sterling qualities of this class, and it might, in 
the diet of the estafes, express itself with a freedom denied it under the gen¬ 
eral elections the representative system. Though they had scarcely yet 
attained to the stature of perfect freedom, the peasants were not in the least 
backward about asserting their rights: on the contrary, they often opposed 
with much boldness and characteristic obstinacy any undue pretensions on 
the part of the knights. 


THE SILENTLY GROWING POWER OF THE BOURGEOISIE 

On the other hand the learned i/rofessions, the officials, lawyers, professors, 
and writers who preponderated in the south German assemblies, were almost 
enth'ely absent from the Prussian provincial diets, and there was a totally in¬ 
adequate representation of that influential and growing class that was rich in 
other property than land. Herein lay the worst defect of the new order, for 
in these strata of society had struck root the new liberalism whose power and 
rights could no longer bo ignored, and it was the opinion of this class that 
for a long time had been in practical control of the press. This class being 
excluded from representation, the diet but poorly reflected the true spirit of 
the nation, and by degrees there grew up outside the diets a dangerous opposi¬ 
tion, which, developing in the stillness for years, suddenly burst foith into 
the light of day, with the majority of the educated hoiirgeonic on its side. 

The great landed proprietors, who alone were allowed to express them¬ 
selves in the provincial diets, represented in their great majority a strongly 
conservative spirit. Until the year 1830 not a word was heard in the eight 
fficts of the promise of a national diet. In the press of the smaller states an 
isolated voice occasionally recalled the old proniire; thus the young Heinrich 
von Gagern in the Alljemeine Zdtung warmly greeted the diet of Westphaba, 
and expressed the expectation and hope that with the Prussian national 
diet iraght be ushered in a new period of Prnsso-German greatness. But in 
the provincial diets themselves these hopes found as yet no echo. The free* 
spirits considered themselves bemnd by their loyalty to forest all the resolutions 
of the Crown, but to wait until it could be observed how the provincial dele¬ 
gations would conduct themselves. The great majority, however, scarcely 
looked beyond their native province. In the first soath German diets, liberal¬ 
ism at once declared itself with a long p’’ograrame of half-ripe measures, but 
in Prussia the Orowm had constantly to flght the teracions narticnhurisin of the 
provincials and tbeir mistrust of every innovation. Thus w^as fulfilled what 

H. W.—VOI.. XV. 2d 
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Humboldt liad foreseeu, that the diets -vrould always represent the principles 
of conservatism; the government, those of progress. 

The very fit'st diet, that of Brandenburg, vebeniently deplored the innova¬ 
tions which the so-called spirit of the bloody, turbulent times had called forth. 

Strangers as we are to the theories of both old and new times, we can offer 
nothing hut the truths of experience/^ declared the Brandenburgers. Experi¬ 
ence, however, teaches how thousands are deluded by the dazzling hope of 
independence ’’ to demand the abolition of guild restrictions, and how the 
landowner, ''oppressed by the destructive influences of free trade on the fron¬ 
tier, looks in vain for help. Though less loudly expressed, similar complaints 
were hearu in all the diets. The king, however, had effectually checked the 
accomplishment of such wishes by his directions to the Immediate (Eoyalj 
ComnissiOii ’’: that the principles of the legislation of ISIO miist not 1^ over¬ 
thrown, since that would be to disturb relations which were fashioned as a 
result of legal obligations, and have more or less taken root.'’ He would 
consent only to certain isolated alterations if the diets v/ished them for good 
reasons, but in no case would he allow a diminution of the newly-acquired 
revenue from taxes, so long as no compensation could be found. It was 
thanks to the Crown alone that Hardenberg’s reforms were upheld and cau¬ 
tiously introduced into the new provinces. In the small states, the Berlin 
court was condemned as a reactionary power, because the political dilettan¬ 
tism of the Germans dif* not consider it worth while to study the conditions of 
the greatest of German states. In truth, King Frederick William thought 
and acted more liberally than did his faithful diets.^ 

GERMANY AND THE JULY KEVOLUTION 

Anyone taking a survey of Germany as a whole could not have failed to 
perceive a certain progress. In its hard fight with the reaction, the popular 
cause was gaining ground, though slowly. The question of constitutions had 
originally been brought forward from the west. France had introduced 
popular representation; and she afterwards also gave a powerful impulse to 
the demand for it in Germany and in Europe. 

For wiiilst absolutism was labouring with apparent success for the sup¬ 
pression of popular liberty, suddenly, in the year ISSO, an event took place 
in France which from its very nature was bound to exercise an important influ- 
tsuce on constitutional life in Germany. This was what is known as the July 
Eevolutiou. The French government had paid too much heed to the whispei's 
of the Eoman Jesuitical party which, there as elsewhere aud even in Ger¬ 
many, boldly maintained that the sole salvation for governments lay in their 
submission to the Eoman church; that nations would be most securely led if 
they were rendered stupid aud so held back from that striving towards an 
ever-greater reasonable perfection which has been implanted in every human 
breast. The then king of France, Charles K, and his ministers, willingly 
followed this teaching; they especially sought to "’imit the freedom of the 
press aud freedom of election: two things which stood in the closest connec¬ 
tion with each other. But the French iieople rose in righteous anger and 
expelled the Mng for having infringed the most sacred rights. 

The example of the French people had a great effect on the Germans, be¬ 
cause the same causes which in France had produced the revolution of July, 
1830, also still existed in a greater or leas degree in several German statea 
For many promises still remained unfulfilled; instead of the desired freedom 
of trade, an unintelligent, harmful tariff system still subsisted in most of 
the states of the German Confederation; instead of the promised freedom of 
the press, there was the detested censorship. In many states indignation at 
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the maladministratioii was added to this. The first to rise (September, 1830) 
were the Brunswickers, who had suffered severely from the insupportable, 
almost insane rule of violence under Duke Charles: for this man simply 
mocked at the people. They stormed his castle and set it on fire. Charles 
fled and his brother William, who recognised the estates (which Charles in 
his stupid insolence had refused to do), assumed the government. A similar 
rising of the people took place in Saxony, where in September, 1830, King 
Anthony was obliged to appoint his nephew, Frederick, co-ruler, and the lat¬ 
ter then granted a moderate constitution. The same thing happened in the 
electoral principality of Hesse, where the people were in the highest degree 
enraged as much against the elector’s mistress as against the customs system. 
Here, too, the prince had to accept a co-rnler in the person of his son, the 
electoral prince, and a comparatively liberal constitution was secured (1831). 
A year later a similar agitahion broke out in Hanover, where, to the general 
dissatisfaction, the minister, Count Munster, attempted to restore obsolete 
conditions, and in especial the ^^squirearchy” (JunJcerhemchaft). The popu¬ 
lar commotion resulted everywhere in the erection of a more or less liberal 
constitution; in the electorate of Hesse Prof. Sylvester Jordan rendered the 
most essential service towards the introduction of a constitution which was 
distingrdshed above the other German fundamental laws by many superior 
features. 

Thus a real advance had been made: the constitutional principle had even 
penetrated to north Germany; only Prussia and Austria, with a few other 
states like Mecklenburg, still did homage to the absolute form of government. 
The states which had already been in possession of a consHtution now continued 
their constitutional development with fresh energy. This was especially so in 
the grand duchy of Baden, where the grand duke Leopold, a mild prince and. 
one who was well disposed towards the people, had as^^uiied the government 
in 1830. 

In those days, besides their share in the transactions concerning their 
own constitutional existence, there was another great cause which stirred 
the hearts of the German people. In the year 1831 Poland had risen against 
Russia in the hope of winning back her ancient independence, but had suc¬ 
cumbed after an heroic struggle; and many Poles now passed through Ger¬ 
many as homeless refugees, everywhere received with the true old German 
hospitality, with respect for their misfortunes and an enthusiasm which 
sprang from the interest in the cause for which they had fought—the cause of 
nationality and freedom. 

The Sambach Festival {18S2 A.D.) 

Then, first in south Germany, the newspaper press spoke out freely and 
boldly and addressed powerful admonitions to all Germans; in Rhenish 
Bavaria an association was founded for the liberty of the press; and at the 
celebration of the grant of the Bavarian constitutional charter a great popu¬ 
lar assembly was held on the 24th of May, 1832, at the castle of Hambach near 
Neustadt on the Hardt, when the black, red, and gold standard was planted 
and speeches were made which called for the unification of Germany and the 
erection of a common German constitution, based on the sovereignty of the 
people. But this democratic movement was confined to Rhenish Bavaria and 
was easily suppressed by the Bavarian government. The excesses of the small 
democratic party only furnished the reactionaries with a welcome pretext to 
cast further reflections on the constitutional principle. Mettemich declared 
with fresh energy that the states were in danger, and again compelled the 
confederation diet to talce steps against the popudar cause. Thns not only 
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were measures against the movement taken in lihenish Bavaria, the Press 
Association prohibited, the boldest orators and newspaper writers nut M 
prison, but, on the 2Sth of June, 1832, the confederation diet passed several 
resoliii ions directed principally against the effectiveness of the estates m south 
west Germanyr and their privilege of grantuig taxes; the latter was almost 
entirely abolished, and the governments were exhorted to permit nothin«y 
which might stand in the way of the resolutions of the confederation; it sum 
pressed all unions and popular assemblies, as well as all papers expr^sive of 
liberal opinions, and did away with the freedom of the press in the grand 
duchy of Baden, The wearing of the German colours was forbidden and 
a pui’siiit of all democrats and ^alous liberals was instituted. ’ 

FranlcfuHer Attentat {1S3S A.D.) 

In consequence, many men who entertained the idea of a violent alteration 
of existing conditions fled from Germany, some to France and some to Swflz- 
erland, where they continued to maintain secret communications with their 
fellows in Germany who shared their opinions. For, to exaggerated reaction 
they wished to oppose revolution. Their resources were iusignificart; the 
people w'ere not behind them; they were really merely a few visionaries 
enraged by the disappointment and persecution which the liberal element had 
to endure. In the erroneous idea that something might be done against abso¬ 
lutism by conspiracy and sudden action, they drew up a comprehensive plan 
which came to an insane, ineffective issue in 1833,, In the night of April 
3rd some seventy democrats, mostly students, made an attempt to get posses¬ 
sion of the town of Frankfort-on-the-Maiu with the intention of dispernDg 
the confederation diet. Of course the attempt failed. A conspiracy in 
Wiirtemberg which was connected wdth it was also discovered and easily put 
down. Most of those concerned were seized, and after a long imprisonment 
pending trial, received severe punishments; but subsequently, of those who 
did not succeed in making their escape, several individuals were restored to 
freedom, either unconditionally or with the stipulation that they should emi¬ 
grate to America. 

Metteruich eagerly seized the opportunity to incite the German govern¬ 
ments still further against the popiiJar spirit. Eevolution and constitution 
\fere regarded by the retrogressive party as meaning the same thing. The 
monai'chs of Eussia, Prussia, and Austria united still more closely to contend 
against the revolutionary spirit. The Enssiau emperor Nicholas, who had 
succeeded Alexander in 1826, stood forward beside Metternich as the pillar of 
ateolutism, and the Enssian influence increased in consequence to an extraor¬ 
dinary extent, whilst on the other hand it gave the strongest support to the 
reaction. Thus it came to pass that Metternich was able to make the confed¬ 
eration diet more and more the instrument of his enmity to the existing con¬ 
stitutions. More and more encroachments were made on the constitutional 
system. Soon after, reaction won a complete victory in an important second¬ 
ary state. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS IN HANOVER (1837 A.D.) 

In Hanover, in the year 1833, a new constitution was completed, and on 
the 26th of September it was confirmed by William IV, king of England, who 
was also king of Hauovm*. ^ 

William IV died on the 20th of June, 1837. The succession to the throne 
in the female line was valid in England, but the throne of Hanover descended 
to the younger brother of the dead king, the duke of Cumberland, Ernest 
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Augustus. It had been omitted to procure from him as the heir to the throne 
consent to the fuudiimental state law established in the year 1833. The dute, 
an obstinate Tory, and even regarded with disfa\ our by this party for being 
more autocrat than aristocrat, had imn^ediately declared that he would never 
give his consent to this constitutional measure; but these declarations had 
rerched the knowledge of only a few people. On the 28th of June, 1837, 
Ernest Augustus celebrated his entry into the capital. The estates sent a 
deputation to welcome him: it was not admitted. Two days later an order 
was issued to the estates pronouncing their adjournment, but, according to 
Article 13 of the fundamental state law, the king was obliged on his accession 
to swear to observe the constitution of the country. This had not been done, 
and while the first chamber received the announcement of the decree for the 
adjom’ument in silence, in the second chamber, after the announcement had 
been made and the president had put the question whether anybody had any 
observation to make, a member, Dr. Stuve, Burgomaster of Osnabriick, rose 
with the words: do not believe that his majesty has yet assumed govern¬ 

ment.The chamber was silent; the speaker seated himself; the president 
declared the sitting closed. 

Tame indeed was the opposition which was raised thus at the beginning of 
a shameless violation of the law; but it was universally recognised that if in 
this case the mere non-acquiescence of the successor to the throne in a consti¬ 
tution, united in its aim and legally valid as well as in full workiug power, 
was enough to upset such a constitution, then there was not a constitution 
or a law in Germany that was any longer safe. The king meanwhile went 
his own way. As cabinet minister he nominated the secret councillor. Von 
Scheie. This man was bound to the constitution by no express oath, and the 
king made of him a tool in the coiqy dmat which he meditated. In a patent 
countersigned by Von Scheie he informed the country of his accession, further 
declaring that the fundamental state law wliich he had never recognised was 
also not binding on him, but he promised none the less to submit this question 
to a careful and conscientious examination. For this conscientious examiua- 
tion of a question which was uo question, but which like everything in the 
world could be made into a question by the j uristic quibbles of sophists and 
prince-servers—a question over which the dust of many deductions and clauses 
could be raised—a commission was appointed with Von Scheie as president. 
Eelying on the results brought to light by this commission, Ernest Augustus 
published a proclamation on the 11th of November, 1837, in which the assem¬ 
bly of the estates was declared to be dissolved; at the same time he issued a 
patent abolishing the fundamental state law of 1833 and establishing a new 
constitution which should meet ^'the true needs of the country,” and be 
assimilated by the estates of 1819, Of the real needs of the country this wily 
desi)Ot, who had never troubled himself about them, knew little; he thought 
of the more real necessities which lay upon himself in the form of his debts, 
the solution of wliich was to be found in the profit accruing from the Han¬ 
overian domains which the constitution of 1833 had declared to be state prop¬ 
erty and replaced by a civil list. 

The shameless violation of law provoked great excitement in the German 
chambers and even in the German govemmenli, most of wliich had still pre¬ 
served a juristic conscience. The national chambers, not only of Baden, but 
also of Bavaria, Saxony, electoral Hesse, Darmstadt, Brunswick, and Wiir- 
temberg, declared more or less vigorously and without much opposition from 
the governments, for the restoration of constitutional law and order in 
Hanover. 

In the country itself, as was to be expected from the phlegmatic nature of 
a population chiefly of peasants, the excitement was not inordinate. The 
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elections were completed without material opposition. Only seven professors 
of the university of Gottingen, which according to the constitution of 1819 
had also to elect a representative—Albrecht, Dahlmann, the two brothers 
Grimm, Gervinus, Ewald, and Weber—had the courage to declaie to the 
curators of the university that, inasmuch as they were convinced of the legal 
impossibility of abolishing the constitution of the country by royal patv^nt, 
they held themselves bound by the oath that they had taken to the constitu¬ 
tion; as tutors of youth it would ill beht them to play with oaths; and so they 
refused to take part in the election of a representative of the university, it 
was a word spoken at the light time that confronted tyrannical power with 
the sense of duty belonging to honour, expressed by men whose name was a 
guarantee that this determination owed its source to pure conviction, without 
motives of ambition or the thirst for notoriety. For this reason, their decision 
met everywhere with lively appreciation, and the names of these men were 
endeared to the remembrance of the nation in later times. The king, who 
regarded science and scientific conviction with the cynical narrow-mindedness 
of an ignorant country bumpkin and a rough soldier, made short work; his 
command, which was preceded by no inquiry, dispossessed the seven of their 
offices, and banished three of them, Dahlmann, Jacob Grimm, and Gervinus, 
from the country, for having published the protest and thereby made them¬ 
selves peculiarly responsible for the crime of incitement to rebellion. 

THE DIET OF THE CONFEDERATION 

On the 20th of February, 1838, the new assembly met; a few towns, like 
Osuabriick, had refused to elect, or had elected under protest. The assembly 
conducted itself in a vacillating manner, sought to evade a discussion of the 
new constitutional scheme, and, after the opposition had been strengthened by 
the elections of those corporations which until now had refused to avail them¬ 
selves of election, determined, on the 25th of June, at the motion of Conradi, 
the member for Gdttingen, that ^'the constitution which had subsisted legally 
before the accession of his majesty could be neither satisfactorily abolished 
nor amended, otherwise than with the consent of the electorate established 
according to the ftmdameutal state law. This was decided by thirty-four 
against twenty-four votes. On the 29th twenty-eight of the majority handed 
ill a petition to the assembly of the confederation, to which several corpora¬ 
tions of the country, amongst others the magistrate of Osnabriick, had already 
lent their sanction, with a deduction drawn up by Vou Stiive. 

On the 6th of September, 1838, the diet of the confederation decided to 
return this document on account of a deficiency in the legal basis of the peti¬ 
tioners, but challenged the Hanoverian government to make a declaration on 
the subject. This, together with the repeated declarations of the German 
chambers, encouraged the constitutional party in Hanover, which could not 
find such encouragemeut in the masses of their own people—the peasantry 
being of opinion that the king understood everything best and should be 
allowed to go his own way; the isolated attempts to refuse to pay the taxes 
failed miserably. On the 15th of February, 1839, the king simply declared 
the legal conditions of 1819 to be re-established, wiping away the progress of 
twenty years with a stroke of the pen. But the estates which had been sum¬ 
moned on this day had lacked a quorum wherewith to make decisions; the 
absent members protested, and, on the 29th of March, handed in a new peti¬ 
tion to the diet of the confederation. But it was idle to hope for simple jus¬ 
tice from this assembly which had two standards. Certainly the Bavarian 
ambassador moved on the 26th of April that the diet of the confederation 
should declare that in the conduct of the royal government it missed the ob- 
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servatiou of Article 56 in the Final Act of Vienna—according to vliicli par¬ 
liamentary constitntions could be altered only in a constitutional way, and 
that it recommended that government to preserve the existing constitutional 
forms and to introduce changes only in a way agreeable to those forms; but 
when finally, after the requisite time had elapsed, a division was taken on the 
5th of September, it was determined by nine votes against eight not to yield 
to the proposal for the interference of the confederation, “as in the existing 
state of affairs there was present no adequate motive for the interference of 
the confederation in this internal difficulty/’ In the majority were the two 
great courts and the votes for Holstein and for Luxemburg, that is, Denmark 
and Holland. In this voting crisis the scale was turned by none other than 
the miserable government itself, that is to say, the vote of Hanover—not the 
least shameful episode in this shameless transaction. The satisfaction was not 
universal; there were some princes acute enough to see that in this instance 
monarchy in Germany was digging its own grave. 

With this vote the last support of the opposition in Hanover fell to the 
ground. The king carried his point. On the 19th of March, 1840, the quorum 
assembly of the estates took place, and after much deliberation a new consti¬ 
tutional law was established of which the publication followed on the 6th of 
August, 1840.”'' 


LAST YEARS OE FREDERICK WILLIAM III. (1834-1840 A.D.) 

The misguided men who, mistaking the temper of the times, undertook to 
bring about a national rising in Germany in 1834, drew down unspeakable 
misery upon those who shared their opinions and upon the whole of Germany. 
The diet of the confederation immediately (June 20th) nominated a fresh 
commission of inquiry, gave orders for the suppression of all liberal papers in 
south Germany, and subjected the universities to the most rigid supervision. 
In the fury of their iiersecutiug zeal the assembly did not hesitate to trample on 
the most obvious juridical principles which commonly obtain among civilised 
nations. They were not satisfied with prohibiting countless works, most of 
them perfectly harmless. Whole publishing firms were laid under an inter¬ 
dict, and not only were such of their publications suppressed as had already 
seen the light, but an embiirgo was laid on all those they might publish for 
years to come, and thus a massacre of the innocents wholly without precedent 
was perpetrated upon these unborn works. The practical results in this as 
in all similar cases was.to double the demand for the prohibited books, which 
were far more greedily devoured than they would otherwise have been. The 
persecuted publishers made an enormous profit. So high did public indigna¬ 
tion rise against this intellectual tutelage that reading circles were formed for 
the expressstudying (lie prohibited books. 

But it wiis not only or chiefly iuiainst the literary world that the effort to 
suppress free speech of any de.seriptioii was dii’ec.ted; representative bodies 
were even more hardly dealt with. The diet of the confederation, acting on 
the advice of the miui.-^iviial conlereiices lield at Vienna, appointed a confed¬ 
eration court of arbitration on October 20th, 1834, consisting of thirty-four 
assessors nominated by the so^ ereigus, who were to decide all disputes between 
governments and representatiA e assemblies—iu\ ariably, of course, in favour 
of the latter. By keeping their forces on a war footing and by the ruthless 
exercise of the censorship the ruling powders contrived to prevent any open 
resistance to their decrees; but thousands of hearts were seething with silent 
resentment of the oppressive measures which were more arbitrarily en¬ 
forced from day to day, and day by day the conviction that no good could 
come of the confederation diet at Frankfort as long as it represented the 
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sovereigns only to the exclusion of the people, gained ground and gathered 
strength. 

In Prussia the legal proceedings at Prankfort had awakened no apprehen^ 
sions. The people were quiet iu all parts of the kingdom, and the friendly 
relations between the king and his subjects remained undisturbed. In spite 
of this, the Kamptz crew succeeded in inspiring the monarch with such a ter¬ 
ror of secret societies, student associations, and the like, that he revived W 
old persecution of demagogues. It is a dark blot on the history of the reign 
of Prederick William III that after having had ample opportunities of assur¬ 
ing himself that exaggerated importance had been ascribed to the youthful 
follies of 1819, _he again allowed a large number of persons, most of them 
excellent men of great intellectual ability, to fall into the hands of such scoun¬ 
drels as Kamptz, Dambach, and Von Ischoppe, who treated their unfortunate 
victims with ruthless severity, partly out of pui’e malice and partly in the 
hope of gaining favour and consequence for themselves. 

Legislation was entirely in the king’s hands, and as the exercise of this 
supreme prerogative was delegated in part to the minister of justice, there 
were ways of forcing the law courts to obey the instructions and rescripts of 
the Kamptz party. The interpretations and perversions of the law they put 
forward were absolutely revolting. Certain unfortunately indefinite terms in 
the criminal code were so interpreted as to allow of the infiiction of the heavi¬ 
est penalties of imprisonment and death ou the “suspicion of attempted high 
treason.” Confessions were again extorted from accused persons by false 
promises of future pardon; young men were sentenced to twenty or thirty 
years’ imprisonment and loss of ci-vdl rights—some of them even to death—of 
whom it was literally true that (as Eritz Renter, who was condemned to thirty 
years’ imprisonment, says of himself) they had been guilty of nothing hut hav¬ 
ing once Wn seen wearing a tricolor ribbon in the streets of a university town. 
The wearing of this symbol of rebellion was enough to give rise to the “suspi¬ 
cion” which furnished sufficient grounds for the infiiction of the heaviest 
penalties. It is absolutely incomprehensible that there should have been no 
one about the king to open his eyes to this abominable abuse of the criminal 
law. To the day of his death he regarded these unhappy young men as per¬ 
sons who had plotted to rob him of his people’s love, which in his eyes was 
rightly adjudged the worst of crimes. 

All prisoners who did not succeed in effecting their escape remained in 
custody, more or less strict according to the temper of the commandant of the 
fortress, until Frederick William IV, shortly after his accession, published a 
general amnesty for political offences. Fritz Reuter, whose liberation the 
Mecklenburg goveimment had with difficulty obtained a short time before, 
had to wait four weeks before be was set at liberty through the personal inter¬ 
vention of the grand duke Frederick Paul¬ 
in all these melancholy incidents it was Frederick William Ill’s good for¬ 
tune that public indignation was not directed against him personally, but 
against his advisers. He himself remained the darling of his people. The 
3rd of August, the anniversary of the day on which he first saw the light hi 
1770, was kept as a holiday now no less than before, and with such warmth of 
feeling that it seemed a family festival to every one of his subjects. The 
streets of Berlin and many other towns were illuminated on “ the king’s birth¬ 
day,” wealthy citizens feasted their poor neighbours, especially the invalid 
soldiers of the war of Liberation. Everyone was pleased to see the erect and 
vigorous figure of the aged monarch as he took his daily drive in simple state 
through the streets of the capital. 

After the spring of 1840, marked symptoms of declining strength conveyed 
to all men’s minds the presage of the sovereign’s approaching end. When, 
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on May 30tli, the foundation stone of the monument to Frederick the Great 
was laid, the king could only watch the scene from his window. A malady 
which was not at first thought dangerous consumed his vital forces, and on the 
7th of June death set a term to his troublous days. The fortieth year of the 
century, ever big with fate for the Hohenzollerns, was again to witness the 
opening of a new reign in Prussia. 

The full extent of the unexampled popularity of Frederick William HI 
was manifested when the news of his approaching end was bruited abroad. 
For three long days, from early morning till night, the wide space between 
the palace and the arsenal opposite was crowded by a silent throng of thou¬ 
sands upon thousands of men and women with anxious eyes all fixed upon the 
windows where the king was wont to be seen. They were as children await¬ 
ing in dismay the moment that was to deprive them of a father. 

One touching incident of those days must not be passed over without men¬ 
tion. The entrances to the royal residence were absolutely blocs^ed by the 
dense throng, when a servant appeared at the foot of the staircase, and, being 
unable to get any farther, informed those nearest him that the king was ask¬ 
ing for an orange. The message passed from mouth to mouth to the outskirts 
of the crowd. One of the hindmost hastened to buy the fruit the king wished 
for, and it was handed over the heads of the silent multitude to the palace and 
taken to the king, who was profoundly touched by this simple token of his 
people’s affection. 

On June 7th, 1840, the king passed away at the age of seventy, sur¬ 
rounded by his children and his sons- and daughters-in-law. The emperor of 
Eussia and his consort had also come to him from St. Petersburg. Well 
might they gather with reverence round that deathbed, for he who lay there 
was the last of the kings. Since that day nations have ceased to look upon 
the ruler as a father, to pride themselves upon his virtues and talents, and to 
treat his weaknesses and defects with reverential indtilgence. Frederick 
William III had been one with his people in great sorrolv and great joy, and 
there was none, no, not the least among them, who forgot it Since his eyes 
were closed [concludes Eberty] the word of Frederick the Great has been ful¬ 
filled, and kings are henceforth only the first servants of the state.™ 
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The accession of Frederick William IV was an event of serions conse¬ 


quence. It was generally and rightly felt to mean more than an ordinary 
change of sovereign, but none could guess what it might bring forth. 

To his people the new monarch was an unsolved riddle, a figure which en¬ 
ticed them to the boldest hopes and gave cause for grave apprehensions. Ho 
one doubted that he was a man of lofty soul, inspired by noble ideals, ani¬ 
mated by pa&sionate enthusiasm for religion, science, and art; that in ti-acta- 
bility and suppleness of mind, as in intellectual gifts, he was greatly superior 
to his father, and far more finely susceptible to great ideas; that he cherished 
the ambition of taking a glorious place in the line of Hohenzollern kings by a 
vigorous constructive policy and the virtues befitting his great office. 

On the other hand, whether he possessed sufficient firmness of character to 
tread unfalteringly a path on w'hich he had once entered, 'whether the effer¬ 
vescent fancy and jovial temper of the prince might not stifle the ardour and 
conscientiousness that became the so^^e^eign, whether his lively imagination, 
his extravagant notions of the royal office, and his romantic tastes had not 
clouded his clear vision of present necessities, were questions which only time 
could answer. One thing alone was certain: many changes were to come. 
Even if they had not been so imperatively called for by the condition of the 
whole body politic, as was in fact the case, even if the dilatory old age of a 
ruler by nature cautious, and the reverent consideration which public opinion 
had rendered to the late sovereign, had not retarded so many inevitable re¬ 
forms which must now necessarily occupy the forefront of affairs, the mere 


contrast between father and son would have brought about a signmcant revo¬ 
lution. The precision of a rigid sense of order yielded place to the capricious 
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idealism warmed by poetry and tinged with philosophy; a simple and reason¬ 
able piety to a fervid religiousness, mystic and mystery-loving; while the re¬ 
served and monosyllabic manner which covered genuine kindness of heart 
was replaced by a flow of conversation fascinating in its careless ease, and the 
strict temper of a martinet by the susceptible and cultured spirit of an ai'tist. 

THE PEESONALITY OF FBEDEEICK WILLIAM IV 

The attractive personality of the sovereign was of the utmost service in the 
irst weeks of his reign; his speeches to the deputations to which he gave audi¬ 
ence, the written communications he had several times occasion to make, dis¬ 
played the soaring flight of his sentiments, and his skill in expressing them, 
in the splendid promise of dawn. The words in which he made known the 
contents of his father’s will evoked a hurst of enthusiasm. The will consisted 





Fbedemck William: rV 
(1795-1861) 

of two documents: the one a retrospective survey of the reign of the deceased, 
the other, which bore the superscription “ meinm liebeii Fritz ” (to my deal* 
Fritz), exhorting him particularly, among other precepts, to be on liis guard 
agaiust the prevailing lust of novelty as well as against an exaggerated prefer¬ 
ence for the old ways. The king had these writings communicated to tiie na¬ 
tion, saying that it was worthy to hear such words, and in this enactment ex¬ 
pressed himself with a warmth and cordiality which could not but charm. 
“^sTo secretary would write so,” men said, one to another, “no minister ^rould 
venture to adopt such a style; these vigorous and noble words were the out¬ 
pouring of the grief of a son and the pride of a king.” 

The same spirit inspired the monarch’s first acts. Arndt, who hiid been 
suspended since 1820, was reinstalled in his professorship; iSoyen, who had 
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gone out of office 'v^ith Humboldt and Beyme in 1819, once more received an 
appointment to tbe privy council, and subsequently became minister of war- 
Jabn, tbe aged father of gymnastics, vras allowed to leave bis place of exile at 
Freiburg; the two brothers Grimm, the victims of the arbitrary measures at 
Gottingen, were appointed to posts at Berlin; and the appointment of other 

men whose reputation stood high in science and art followed by degrees_ 

Tieck, Eiickert, Schell ing, Cornelius, Felix Mendelssohn. Some of these were 
by no means popular with the general public—to say nothing of such men as 
Stahl and Hassenpfliig. 


Wir wolUn iJiii 7ucht liahen, 

JDeii Jlerni wn Him mid Finch, 
llVN?i fjUich (he Bchaar dev Rdben 
Ziua AdlerikCist ihn trug — 


(We 'vvill not liave him, the mua of hatred and cursing, no, not though the whole crew of 
ravens should carry him to the eagle’s nest.) 





So the song went in the streets of Berlin, and by the king’s own confession 
he owed to these verses the first sorrowful day of his reign. For not even the 
elder men who shared his confidence were spared in them; Alexander von 
Humboldt was the ouly one who found favour in the eyes of the populace, for 
the Bunsens, Badowitz, Thile, Rochow, and the rest were regarded as men 

full of mediseval notions, and their 
very piety was impugned as dis¬ 
honest and worn only for show. 

However great the injustice 
thus done to individuals may have 
been, the i)ublic soon learned to 
form a correct judgment of the 
position and person of the king, 
though they fell into the pardon¬ 
able and even creditable error of 
trying to exonerate Frederick Wil¬ 
liam himself from the unlovely 
sides of his character and to lay 
the blame of them upon his favour¬ 
ites. Every good thing was im¬ 
puted to him and to him alone, 
more especially the pardon of the 
10th of August, which restored to 
life, among other political offen¬ 
ders, the unlucky students who had 
fallen victims to the commission 
of inquiry of 1834. The animated, 
cordial, and direct maimer in which 
the king addressed his people at 
the cerbmony of homage at Konigs- 
berg and Berlin was received with 
great jubilation, the hearts of his 
audience were irresistibly drawn to 
him, and filled with amazement and 
hope at this new and niiprecedented line of action; even those who could not 
hear were carried away by enthusiasm, for his very gestures were impressive 
and the spectator could not but imagine them accompanied by heartfelt and 
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vigorous speech. And yet upon an acute observer the question would ob¬ 
trude itself whether this effective manner of speech could be maintained; 
whether affairs of state did not demand a different tone. 

THE CONSTITUTION 

In any case such exciting and animating eloquence, with all the hopes it 
aronsed, could act beneficially only if follow'ed up by act. And the act re¬ 
quired of Frederick William was the fulfilment of the promise of 1815 and 
1820—^the grant of a constitution to the W'hole state. The king was first seri¬ 
ously confronted with this demand in the diet of Konigsberg which he had 
convoked to receive there the homage of the provinces of Prussia and Posen. 
On the motion of a Konigsberg merchant named Heinrich the Prussian estates 
resolved, by a majority of ninety votes against five, to submit to the king the 
request for a constitution. His answer, which was given in writing on the 
9th of September, was kind and conciliatory in tone, but contained nothing 
that could be construed into a definite promise; for all that it made a good 
impression and nourished the hopes that had already been conceived. But 
a perfect fury of enthusiasm was evoked by the words which the king uttered 
next day. The estates had done homage to him, the courtyard of the Schloss 
was packed with a throng of fifteen thousand souls, a solemn silence reigned 
over all. Then, rising suddenly from his throne, he advanced to the edge of 
the platform, raised his right hand as if taking an oath, and sw'ore before God 
and the well-beloved witnesses there assembled that he would he a just judge, 
a faithful, watchful, and merciful prince, and a Christian king, as his father 
of never-to-be-forgotten memory had been. 'He prayed that God would be¬ 
stow upon him the blessing of princes, whereby the hearts of men are inclined 
to him whom he has blessed, and would make of him a man after his own 
heart; he implored the divine blessing upon his beloved country. “Among 
us,” he exclaimed enthusiastically, ‘‘there is unity among the head and mem¬ 
bers, sovereign and people; broadly speaking, a glorious unity in the common 
striving of all estates for noble ends, for the common weal, in sacred loyalty 
and true honour. Thus may God preserve our native land of Prussia, Ger¬ 
many, and the whole world; manifold and yet one, like that precious metal, 
which, made by the fusion of many, is hut one and that precious—subject to 
no other rust than that of the centuries which renders it fairer still I ” 

There was not a word of the constitution in all this, and yet men still 
pinned their faith to it. The disappointment was all the greater when a royal 
decree of the 4th of October explicitly repudiated this misconception. The 
mood of the nation grew bitter; the homage at Berlin which took place on 
October 15th was looked forward to without pleasure. The king was expected 
to make a speech, but what was there to say now that the first serious demand 
had been rejected by anticipation! The loftier its phrases, the sharper would 
be the contrast between word and deed. This time the solemn act was divid¬ 
ed into two parts; the knights and clergy first did homage within the castle,- 
the cities and provinces in the courtyard. Before the oath was administered 
the king, bareheaded in spite of the wind and rain, took up the word. As he 
had already told the knights within doors that they were to expect from him 
no so-called glorious reign vlth thunder of cannon and blare of trumpets, but 
a simple, paternal, true German and Christian rule, so he vowed to the people 
without that, so far as in him lay, he would maintain peace in his time. He 
sued for the love of his people, which he could not do without, for the path of 
kings was lamentable and full of lamentation (thrdnenreich und thrdnentoerffi) 
if the hearts and minds of their people did not helpfully keep pace with them. 
By the sweetest, simplest sound in their mother tongue, by an honest honour- 
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able (Yes) he prayed them to promise that they would loyally hold 

with him through good and evil days, and with uplifted right hand he repeat¬ 
ed—as God was his help—his vow of Kouigsberg. ^“^It is for you to consum¬ 
mate this solemn act,” he said, ‘‘and may the rain of God fructifyingly descend 
upon this hour! ” 

The deeper the impression which the king made by his presence and man¬ 
ner, the greater waxed the dissatisfaction that on the great question of the 
hour he was so completely out of accord with public opinion, which held tena¬ 
ciously to its demand for a constitution—and a constitution, moreover, after 
the French model. Frederick William, as it happened, was by no means 
averse to a further development of the system of proviucial estates; on the 
contrary, in 1842, he summoned deputies from them to Berlin to consult them 
in the capacity of combined committees (Vereinigte AusseMme) upon laws 
which were to obtain thronghout the whole monarchy. FTor did the matter 
rest there, for he was constantly turning over in his mind the scheme of a 
united diet {Vereinigter Landtag). But, on the one hand, he was incapable of 
arriving at any steadfast resolution, exhausted himself in disputes with the ad¬ 
verse elements about him, among which the influence of his brothers must he 
reckoned, and frittered away his interest on subordinate and sometimes ridicn- 
' Ions questions—such as the place of assembly, the division of the diet into 
(yuriw, the uniform to be worn by the members, and so forth; and, on the other 
hand, he got stuck fast in an imaginary contradiction between national estates 
of historic growth and an un-German representative assembly imported from 
France. In his eyes the estates of 1823, arbitrary, unliistoi'ic, and barren of 
memories as they were, seemed to furnish an organic and therefore conserva¬ 
tive basis; while he was incapable of understanding that the French represen¬ 
tative system was something more than French; that it was, in fact, the ex¬ 
pression of modern political consciousness. Hence he fought for his idea and 
against the constitutionalists with firm conviction, but he lacked courage to 
put bis views promptly and fully into practice and so to form a party in their 
favour. 

The Tress and FrederieJc WllUani IV 

It was therefore more excusable if there gradually grew uj) a doubt whether 
the king were absolutely serious in his scheme for the estates, or whether his 
interest in the subject were not really feigned. Still more excusable was the 
view that pressui’e must be brought to bear upon him, and that, possibly by 
means of the press, sufficient influence might be exerted over a man so sensi¬ 
tive and excitable, to thrust him into the sphere of liberal ideas. Two pam¬ 
phlets in particular were intended to have this .effect upon him, and they pro¬ 
duced a profound impression on the educated public, though not upon the 
sovereign. The author of one, entitled Woher und Wohinf (Whence and 
Whither- f) was the venerable Oberprdsident von Schon; the author of the other, 
Tour Qu€stio7is: Answered hy an Last Trussianj was a Jewish physician from 
Komgsberg, Johann Jacoby byname. Besides being circulated far and wide, 
discussed, and treated of in the newspapers, they evoked rejoinders and cor¬ 
roborations, and Jacoby’s pamphlet in particular proved a veritable arsenal 
to the constitutional opposition in years immediately following. 

The longer tliis went on the more convinced must the king and his minis¬ 
ters have b^ome of the need of creating a powerful weapon on their own side 
by means of the press; but they stopped short of carrying the conviction into 
effect. In Augnst of 1834 a Leutseke Zeltung was projected, to be managed 
by Dahlmann and to champion the cause of the government in grand style; 
but at the last moment the dread of Dahlniann’s iron independence of spirit 
overcame them, and they refused to give him uurestricted freedom from ceu- 
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sorship. The blunder was all the more foolish since they were well aware 
that it was impossible to gag the press to the same extent as before, and that 
by the relaxation of the censorship introduced in 1842 they increased the viru¬ 
lence of the opposition, without providing any sufficient counterbalancing 
force. Their adversaries had no lack of subjects for attack, even if the person 
of the king offered vulnerable points enough, which were beyond the reach of 
the Prussian police. It was not enough that Heinrich Heine should launch 
forth with genuine delight into biting and scornfnl satire upon this— 

Mittelding, 

Das weder Fleisch noch Fisch ist, 

Und von den Extremen unsere Zeit 
Ein niirrisches Gemisch ist— 

[This hybrid thing, which is neither flesh nor fish, but a foolish mixture of the extremes 
of our time]— 

or, looking back upon the promises of 1815 and 1820, should mockingly ex¬ 
claim 

Ja, Kbnigsworte, das sind Schatze 
Wie tief im Rhein der Niblungshort— 


[The words of kings 1 they are treasures indeed.! Such is the Nihelung treasure at the 
bottom of the Rhine]— 

even the king’s childlessness, the taste for drink which was attributed to 
him, and similar matters were treated with the grossest freedom. 

The literary world of Prussia was of course obliged to refrain from such 
personalities, but it did not fail to aim many more or less covert hits at the 
romanticist.^' And what could not be said in Berlin was said abroad; Swiss 
publishers printed and published whatever would not pass the Prussian cen¬ 
sorship ; and they were sure of a ready sale. Even in Germany more than 
four hundred journals catered for the requirements of the reading public; 
some scientific papers—more especially the JSCaUmhe Jahrbucher of Biige and 
Echtermeyer — set the fashion of liberal politics; they waxed wroth over 
SchelUng’s philosophy and struck at the royal patron through the protdgd; 
they issued a manifesto against romanticism, and in romanticism branded the 
policy of Prussia. The political lyrists exercised a great ascendency over 
public opinion, Herwegh first of all, with his daring method and eloquent 
language, and next to him Hoffmann von Eallersleben, Robert Pratz, Din- 
gelstedt, and Freiligrath. 

For a long while the attitude they took up was by no means hostile to the 
king, and they sang to him many words of encouragement and incitement. 
But one after another grew weary of fruitless speech, and it was not long be¬ 
fore Herwegh turned against him. Du Jconntest deiner Zeit die JBanrier tmgm, 
und trdgst ihr nur die Schleppe nach! ” [“ Thou mightest bear the banner of thy 

age,” he cried to the king in his disappointment, ^^and art content to be its 
train bearer I ”] Hoffmann, Prutz, and others followed his example, some of 
them wounded by personal affronts; and even Freiligrath recanted the state¬ 
ment which had once moved Herwegh to anger, “Der Didder steJit auf einer 
Kohem Wurte als die Zinne der Dartei^^ [The poet stands upon a loftier watch- 
tower than the battlement of a party], and allowed his laurel wreath to be 
woven by the party which did indeed represent an overwhelming loaajority of 
the educated classes of the country. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL ENTANGLEMENTS 

A very large number of points obnoxious to attack were presented by ec¬ 
clesiastical affairs, over which a singularly unlucky star was certainly in the 
ascendant, whether the king managed them himself or left them to his favour¬ 
ites, or to Eichhorn, the minister of public worship (CuUtis-minister), Tw 8 of 
the king’s enterprises, in particular, were a godsend to mockers, though by 
no means devoid of serious meaning—the bishopric of Jerusalem and the com¬ 
pletion of Cologne cathedral. The idea of founding an episcopal see at Jeru¬ 
salem in conjunction with England was suggested by the oriental crisis of 1840. 
If it inspired such a fantastic visionary as that enthusiastic Phil-Hellene Ey- 
nard with the desire that King Ludwig of Bavaria in concert with other Chris¬ 
tian rulers should command the Porte to deliver up the Holy Sepulchre on 
pain of a fresh crusade, and if Ludwig undertook to press this desire upon his 
well-beloved brother-in-law, whose soul he knew to be open to all great and 
noble ideas, we must allow that it was a sign of good sense in the latter that 
he curtailed the extravagant project as lie did. 

The desire that Protestantism, no less than Homan Catholicism and the 
Greek church, should be represented in the holy places by a dignitary of high 
rank, could not but appeal to a devout Christian, and the fact that the king 
endeavoured to associate the Anglican cliurch with his project is explained 
not only by his own predilections and those of his confidential adviser, Bun¬ 
sen, but by the very reasonable consideration that' without the assistance of 
England he would find his object hard to attain. 

There was no question, however, that the whole scheme would appear sin¬ 
gular and visionary in the eyes of his sceptical contemporaries. The same was 
the case, with a difference, in the matter of the completion of the cathedral. 
Eegarded as a purely artistic work it could hardly have failed to command the 
approval of the nation; what displeased them was the fact that the king looked 
npon it as an act of piety, and intended it as a symbol of the harmony of all 
confessions and the unbiassed good-will of the sovereign towards the Homan 
Catholic chui'ch. The ceremony of laying the foundation stone, which took 
place on the 4th of September, 1842, nevertheless assumed something of the 
character of a national festival. In glowing language the monarch hailed the 
doors of which he laid the foundation as doorways of a new and better time, 
through which dishonourable endeavours to undermine the concord of Ger¬ 
man princes and peoples and to disturb the peace of religions confessions 
might never pass. ^4hrough ages of peace among men, rich in the peace of 
God,” he cried, “may the cathedral of Cologne tower above this city and 
above Germany to the end of time.” At the banquet one of the German sov¬ 
ereigns who were about him on that occasion, the king of Wnrtemberg, called 
for a cheer for the great common fatherland of them all, and Archdidce John 
of Austria foisted npon popular parlance the toast, ^^Ko Austria, no Prussia! 
A great united Germany, firm-set as her own mountains! ” 

The nation, no less than the king, flattered itself with pleasing dreams 
when it talked of peace among the religious confessions. The various sects 
could not keep the peace among their own members, to say nothing of keeping 
it with one another; in the Homan Catholic as in the Protestant camp ten¬ 
dencies pertinacious and irreconcilable were gathering force and gaining 
ascendency; and in the coming years quarrels were to run higher over religion 
than over politics. 

In the !^man Catholic church the signal for combat was given by Arnoldi, 
the new bishop of Treves. In the August of 1844 he ordained that the seam¬ 
less coat of Christ, which was one of the treasures of his cathedral, should be 
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solemnly exhibited. From the Eoman Catholic districts on the Ehine, from 
Belgium and France, there at once began a monster pilgrimage to Treves, 
swelling to vaster dimensions still vs^hen Freifran von Droste-Yischeriug, a 
niece of the archbishop’s, who had gone thither on crutches to adore the holy 
coat, came back without them. More than a million pilgrims poured into the 
ancient city on the Moselle within a period of six weeks, and some of them, at 
least, maintained that they likewise had found healing for physical ailments, 

CHEISTIAN CATHOLIC CONGREGATIONS 

The loud rejoicings of the clericals over these miracles of divine grace nat¬ 
urally gave rise to contradictions from the enlightened. The fable of the 
seamless coat was exposed in all its absurdity by Protestant scholars; they 
demonstrated that there were twenty specimens or more of this miraculous 
garment; they lashed the superstition w^hich made sport with it. Contradic¬ 
tion even arose from the bosom of the Eomish church. A Catholic priest Jo¬ 
hannes Eonge by name—suspended, it is true, and enjoying by no means the 
best of reputationS“-declaimed fervidly against the idolatry at Treves in an 
open letter addressed to Bishop Arnoldi, the Tetzel of the nineteenth century. 
Driven to extremities by the excommunication pronounced upon him by the 
prince-bishop of Breslau, he began to agitate in a series of pamphlets the re¬ 
form of the church and a German-Catholic national church. The loud ap¬ 
plause with which he was greeted by Protestants, as well as his own co-relig¬ 
ionists, gave him fresh courage, and it seemed as though the exorbitance of 
the claims of Eome, which had steadily increased ever since the year 1S30, 
was about to lead to an absolute breach and a new reformation. The path 
which Eonge was to tread had already been pointed out to him. In August 
of 1844 another priest—likewise suspended it is fair to say—Czerski, of 
Schneidemiihl in the province of Posen, had seceded from Eome with his whole 
congregation, not because he rejected the dogmas of the church, but because 
he repudiated her constitution aud the celibacy of the clergy. 

Following the precedent set by Czerski, Eonge founded a “Christian Catho¬ 
lic” (Christ-Katholisch) congregation at Breslau at the beginning of March, 
1845, and within a few weeks the same thing was done in about twenty north 
German towns. At a council held at Leipsic about Easter deputies appeared 
from fifteen different places. Eonge undertook great progresses through the 
whole of Germany, and increased the number of his adherents, especially in 
the south; men whose opinion carried weight like Duller and Gervinus ral¬ 
lied to him, court and government circles were not ill-disposed towards the 
movement; he had the honour of a long audience with the prince of Prussia, 
and the king himself seemed determined to place the new sect on an equal 
footing with the old Lutherans. Austria aud Bavaria, indeed, would tolerate 
no German-Catholic congregations within their borders, and in other states, 
such as Saxony, the electorate of Hesse, and Wiirtemberg, restrictions were 
placed upon their public action. At Leipsic, where Eobert Blum had found¬ 
ed a congregation of quite respectable numbers, a sanguinary riot arose out of 
the question in 1845. 

ifonce John, afterwards king of Saxony, who in spite of his great learning 
and artistic accomplishments haS. the rexjutation of being narrow-minded in 
religious matters, was regarded as the soul of the prohibition issued in July 
of that year. On the 12th of August he came to Leipsic to review the 
militda (JBiirgerwehr). He was evei'ywhere pursued by the liveliest demon¬ 
strations in favour of the German-Catholics, hurrahs for Eonge alternated 
with the cry of “Down with the Jesuits! ” In the evening the prince seemed 
to be in actual personal danger from the crowds in front of his residence, the 
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stones tlirown at tlie windows, and the pressure of the throng against the 
doors; the soldiers therefore appeared on the scene and made use of their 
weapons. More violent scenes were prevented only by the speedy flio-ht of 
the prince, the withdrawal of the troops from the town, and, above all, by the 
moderation displayed by Eobert Blum, who practically held the mob in his 
hand; then the prestige of the government was gradually re-established. 

But internal dissensions were a far more serious danger to the GerAan- 
Catholic cause than the enmity of the Saxon government and like-minded 
pei-sons in authority. While CzersM’s followers refrained from any great 
divergence from Eoman Catholic dogma, and so fully secured the approval of 
orthodox Protestants, mainly by their acceptance of the divinity of Christ, that 
they were in many eases allowed to hold their services in Protestant churches 
the followers of Eouge took up the standpoint of modern theological criticism’ 
rejected the Apostles’ Creed as the freethinking party among Protestants had 
done, and thereby drew upon themselves the same persecution. 

The new sect maintained its outward unity with difficulty in its synods 
and councils, and more than once had to smooth over or hush up quarrels that 
coffid not be kept from public knowledge. Moreover, before long it became 
pudent that this new religious community was animated by no genuine relig¬ 
ious force, but that, on the contraiy, it was to a great extent maintained by 
political malcontents who used it to cloak democratic and socialistic aspira¬ 
tions, When the events of the year 1848 made such a cloak superfluous, 
mauyuf the l^ders appeared in their true colours, aud German-Catholicism 
(^D€utscIik(itJioIici'&Tf}ius') ^ instead of profiting by the liberty it now enjoyed, be¬ 
gan gradually to decline. It reached its zenith at the end of 1846, when its 
adherents numbered about sixty thousand, half of whom were in Silesia, aud 
one hundred and fifty-one congregations sent representatives to the council of 
Berlin held at \A'Tiitsuntide, 1847. During the next few years, though it may 
have increased numerically by extendiug its sphere into Austria and Bavaria 
it completely lost its distinctive character, and confessed the fact by attempt¬ 
ing to amalgamate with the free Protestant congregations at the councils of 
Leipsic and Kothen, in 1850, thereby undermining still more its own vitality 
and that of its confederates. 

HISTORICAL CRITICISM OF CHRISTIANITY 

Nevertheless German-Catholicism and the free congregations were analo¬ 
gous phenomena, inasmuch as both were impelled by the spirit of the age to 
secede from their mother church, aud the strength of both lay in negation 
rather than in creation. In the preceding generation Protestantism had 
passed through a ^eat crisis. The older rationalism, which had endeavoured 
to arrive at a rational comprehension of the Biblical narratives of Old and 
New Testament alike, and to interpret them with prosaic baldness in a sense 
accordant with the enlightenment of the eighteenth century, had spent its 
force. It was so absolutely devoid of religious vitality, and at the same time 
offered so many weak points to dispassionate critical reasoning, that its adhe¬ 
rents split up continually into smaller parties; on the one hand the devout 
acceptance of divine mysteries, even when they consisted of miracles or in¬ 
comprehensible dogmas, regained its lost ascendency; while on the other the 
historical criticism of the younger generation began to treat the Bible like any 
other hook and to try to extricate the historical facts of Christianity from the 
extraneous matter in which the first centuries had embedded them, a task 
which called for years upon yeara of laborious study. But from the very fact 
that study of this sort was no child’s-play, that it could not all at once produce 
definite results, because, amongst the many pros and cons, criticism itself was 
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frequently contradictory and nugato^, it had no po\rer to attract the crowd, 
which had been open enough to the influence of rationalism. But rationalism 
found itself abandoned in favour of orthodoxy, which grew bolder from year 
to year and developed a combative and persecuting temper. 

It is true that among those who held fast to the supernatural dogmas of 
Christianity there were men who combined with them the spirit of toleration 
and unbiassed inquiry, and, as theologians of moderate views, maintained a 
conciliatory attitude. But desirable as it was, in view of the state at which 
both the evangelical church and scientific theology had arrived, that such 
should come forward as leaders, the pacific temperament of the most distin¬ 
guished among them fitted them ill to wrest the ascendency from the comba¬ 
tive chiefs of aggressive orthodoxy, especially when they had to deal with such 
a man as Frederick William lY. 

The king, although Buuseu, one of the moderate party, was among his 
intimate friends, was personally too much inclined to the rigidly orthodox 
view to concede the right of free inquiry within the Protestant church. He 
was not blind to the necessity of remodelling the constitution of that body, 
and would gladly have witnessed a transformation which should intrust its 
management to more competent hands than those of the sovereign; but until 
this came to pass he did not feel justified in permitting any derogation from 
the binding character of the old religious formulJB by the exercise of such tol¬ 
eration as his father had extended to more liberal opinions, and therefore drew 
the rein tight. 


Mchhom^s Measures 

The fanatical adherents of orthodoxy baited their opponents to the best of 
their ability—Professor Hengstenberg being much to the fore with his Evange- 
lische Kireheuzeitung [Erotestant Church Times'], and Eichhorn, minister of edu¬ 
ction and public worship, in earlier days a friend and disciple of Schleier- 
macher’s, promoted the interests of the party, nnembarrassed by his own past, 
and zealously favoured pietism and outward conformity to the church—acting 
in this matter in harmony with the king’s personal sentiments. It was not 
enough that the theological professorships at the universities should be occu¬ 
pied more and more exclusively by adherents of the new school of orthodoxy; 
their very method of teaching was to be altered; scholastic instruction and 
regular examination were to be substituted for open lectures, and the Gernian 
institution of Erivatdocenten [teachers who hold no professorship] thus under¬ 
mined. By this measure the minister incurred boundless unpopularity, which 
was all the more fuiions and the more certain to culminate in the charge of 
hypocrisy, because he was the last man from whom anything of the kind was 
expected, and his appointment had been hailed with joy by the liberals. In 
a little while everyone was against him; even his friends accused him of dis¬ 
simulation, while the so-called “pious party’’ did not consider liim trustwor¬ 
thy, holding that, though he promoted the well-being of the church, he did so 
out of “weakness.” His plans for reforming the constitution of the chui'ch 
were a perpetual stumbling-block to them, and yet they did not go far enough 
to satisfy the liberals. 

Hone the less what he did was by no means deserving of reprobation- He 
began by instituting synods in the various provinces and circles, consisting 
of clerical and lay members, and in 1846 he convened a general synod, in 
which, as was to be expected, the moderates had the advantage. It repudi¬ 
ated the binding authority of the ancient symbols by a large majority (forty- 
eight to fourteen), and drew up a confession of faith involving no dogmatic 
definition. 
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THE EBICT OF TOLEEATION 

Tkis, liowever, was its undoing as far as the king and his minister were 
concerned; its decrees were not ratified nor was a new synod convoked. 

Frederick William was of the opinion that he who either could or would 
not reconcile the binding authority of the symbols with his conscience was 
bound to secede from the national church, and as such secession had not hith¬ 
erto been sanctioned by law he made it possible by the so-called ^^Toleranz- 
Edict [Edict of Toleration], which merely required a declaration before a 
magistrate. As matters stood, he certainly rendered a ser\dce, though a had 
one to the freethinkers. They were now at liberty to form religious societies 
of their own whenever they chose to resign their rights in the great national 
church. If they had unanimously availed themselves of this opportunity, the 
national church would have suffered most in the long run; for it would have 
shrunk more and more into a rigid sect wdthin which there would year by year 
have been less room for any form of belief except the literal acceptance of 

doctrine. , ^ ^ , 

This was not what actually happened; the future of the church was not 

imperUled, for the great majority of the clergy resolved to hold by them just 
rights and not to secede voluntarily. Kone but those who were forcibly eject¬ 
ed by the ecclesiastical authorities availed themselves of the edict of toleration, 
after having, in some cases, previously gathered their adherents into congre¬ 
gations, which, however, were not as yet recognised by the law. Eupp was 
the first to do so, at Eonigsberg in January, 1846; a few months later his ex¬ 
ample was followed at Halle by Wislicenus, and at the end of 1847 at Mag¬ 
deburg by Hhlich, whose congregation numbered five thousand. Liberal opin¬ 
ions were strongly represented among the clergy of Saxony, and that province 
took the lead in the movement in all things. IJhlich, "Wislicenns, and others 
had held assemblies of preachers and laymen, more especially at Kothen, since 
1841, and had provided themselves with a widely circulated organ in the Pa¬ 
pers for Frotestmt Fnends (or Friends of Light, as they were afterwards called). 
Even in these circles there were great divergencies of opinion; for many of 
the free congregations, such as those of Marburg and Halle, were prepared to 
give up even the name of Christian, while the Magdehurgers in their Docu¬ 
ment of FouTidation expressly declared—“We remain what we are and have 
been, evangeUcal Christians; and we are prepared to rejoin the established 
church of our country wl m it returns to the liberty of the Gospel.” 

But with them, as with the German-Catholics, the old experience was re¬ 
peated; in course of time the more advanced and negative elements 
stronger and stronger, and completely undermined the attractive force and 
]oower of development in the free congregations. In the years of revolution, 
being then about forty in number, these congregations meddled in political 
affairs and were consequently treated as political associations and dissolved 
in the period of reaction. The revivals in subsequent years are wholly insig¬ 
nificant. , - X 4 -^ 

German-Catholicism and the free congregations bear striking testimony to 

the endeavours of public opinion in the forties to employ itself in religious 
matters, since it was excluded from the domain of politics. But there is no 
lack of other tokens to demonstrate the same thing. The struggle against me 
Prussian union was zealously taken np by the strict Lutheran party, some of 
them seceded from the national church and gathered together at Bredaii to 
form, in 1841, a separate congregation, unrecognised by the state. Others 
remained in the union and strove to destroy it from within. . 

A more pleasing event was the founding of the “Gustav-Adolf-VereiUj 
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vMcli, without narrow-minded insistence on points of doctrine, endeavoured 
to support Protestantism by building schools and churches wherever it was 
endangered by the neighbourhood of Eoman Catholicism. 

It originated from small beginnings in the kingdom of Saxony, and after 
1S42 spread into Protestant non-Prussian Germany; in 1844 it amalgamaied 
'^ith itself the separate association which the king had wished to found for 
Prussia only; and in 1848 penetrated into Bavaria, where King Ludwig had 
begun by taking the lead in a coimter-demonstration and founding a “Tilly- 
Verein.^' 

In 1846 the exclusion of Prediger Eupp, who had been sent to the general 
assembly as a deputy from ILonigsberg hi spite of his suspension, three., jned 
to impair the peaceful co-operation of the various schools of thought, but had 
no permanent hi effect. Even the Protestant governments were ambitions of 
displaying their activity in the department of the church, and in 1846 insti¬ 
tuted the Protestant church conference, an assembly of plenipotentiaries 
which met every two years to prepare or pass common ordinances for all the 
national churches of Germany, but brought forth no results of any impor¬ 
tance. 


THE PROJECT OF A NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

All these things, however, could not expunge from the orders of the day 
the real problem which that decade had to solve, the question, to wit, whether 
the Prussian constitution of estates should be reduced to a form more suitable 
to the requirements of the times or not. There was no doubt that the king 
himself was resolved in the main to answer this question in the affirmative, 
but it was no less certain that the form which he had in mind did not answer 
to the demands of the liberals. What they wished for was a representative 
constitution, a parliament selected by the free choice of the people; the king 
could not shake himself free of his fancy for class representation, and there¬ 
fore wished for a national assembly consisting, like the provincial diets, of 
representatives of the gentiy, commonalty, and peasantry. 

If he were to grant such a constitution the inevitable result would be a 
conflict between himself and the diet, a prospect sufficiently deplorable for 
members of the government and court to make them hostile to any imiovation; 
for they knew the king’s character well enough to be aware that he lacked the 
balance and tenacity required to carry such a conflict to a snccessful issue. 
The leader of the opposition was no less a man than his brother and heir- 
apparent the prince of Prussia, who, though he did not disguise his conviction 
that Prussia, like other nations, must enter on the path of constitutional gov¬ 
ernment, thought the king so little fitted to take the first step therein that he 
implored him to leave it to himself, the prince, or to his son, and threatened 
to enter a solemn protest when his expostulations proved of no avail. 

The year 1844 witnessed the most animated discussions on this point. The 
king had made Bunsen, Eadowitz, Canitz—the ambassador to Yienna—and 
others submit to him schemes and opinions on the subject of a constitution; 
he declared that he felt himself bound by his father’s promises, that his broth¬ 
er’s opposition wounded him to the heart, but could not have the slightest 
effect upou his judgment; he had already confidentially communicated his 
intentions to the courts of Yienna and St. Petersburg, and yet he was once 
again unnerved by the general opposition, and postponed the question. Fresh 
negotiations, interrupted at times, and then taken np with renewed vigour, 
ultimately led to a kind of compromise; the prince withdrew his opposition, 
and in return the king took his wishes into consideration on some of the chief 
points at issue. _ 
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The Fatent of Felrmry, 134.7 

Tlie necessity for raising a great loan for the promotion of railway construc¬ 
tion was mainly instrumental in breaking down the opposition of the kiug^s 
opponents. By the edict of Frederick William III, 1820, this could be done 
only on the security of the estates of the kingdom. The united committees of 
the provincial diets could not possibly be regarded in that light, and would 
probably have refused to take any such responsibility upon themselves. Con¬ 
sequently, to everybody’s surprise on the 3rd of February, 1847, a royal 
patent appeared, convoking the United Diet of the Kingdom to meet at Ber¬ 
lin on the 11th of April. This, as its name proves, was not a new creation, but 
merely a combination of the provincial diets. All the members were to sit in 
one chamber when taxation and loans were under consideration ,* in delibera¬ 
tions on other matters they were to be divided into two curiw (an innovation 
for which the prince of Prussia was responsible), one of which, the S&nen- 
curia, was to consist of princes of the blood-royal, noblemen, and certain other 
classes; the second, the Freistandecurie (Troia-fJtata), of representatives of the 
knighthood, municipalities, and peasantry. In le^slative affairs the united 
diet had only a consultative voice, in domestic policy it had the right of peti¬ 
tion. Its meetings were to be determined by circumstances, and to take place 
only when called for by fresh loans or increased taxation. The united com¬ 
mittees, on the contrary, were to meet regularly every four years, and a spe¬ 
cial com m ission was to be convoked annually to deal with the debt. 

Such were the pledges given by the patent of February 3rd. They marked 
an advance upon previous conditions, but lagged sorely behind the needs of 
the time. Apart from the strong disfavour with which the composition of the 
diet and many separate provisions were received, public opinion felt justified 
in requiring regularly recurring sessions and the right of deliberation, instead 
of the bare right of consultation. The publication of the patent was therefore 
the signal for a public debate upon the worth of the royal concessions, which 
was brought to a head by Heinrich Simon in his Annehmen oder AUehnen f 
[Acceptance or Bf^ectionf Although this ‘'bad” book with its "malignant” 
preface was seized by orc.er of the king and a prosecution instituted against 
its author, it produced the effect intended and was supported by a whole 
literature of similar pamphlets (by Gervinus, Biilow-Cummerow, Jacoby, 
amongst others). Amongst liberal members of the esta^tes the question was 
■^’■ehemently discussed in word and writing; there was no lack of adherents to 
Simon’s opinion that the concessions ought to be declined; and the opening of 
the diet was looked for with the utmost excitement. 

After a solemn religious service, the king opened it on April 11th with the 
first speech from the throne ever made by a king of Prussia. He spoke 
extempore, according to his usual custom, Minister von Thile behind him with 
notes of his speech, and he spoke for more than half an hour. There was no 
lack of high-flown passages, but the impression they made was not that of 1840 
and 1842, and his hearers listened not for good things only, but also for evil. 
The estates were convoked—so the king declared—not to champion the opin¬ 
ions of the age or of the schools, but to maintain the rights of their constit¬ 
uents ; his own independent judgment, not the will of majorities, should be 
his rule of conduct; he would never change his relation to his people for that 
of a constitutional sovereign; never should a written paper be interposed as a 
providence, so to speak, between the Almighty and this country. He referred 
to that happy country whose constitution had been the work of centuries and 
of a hereditery wisdom without parallel, as a shining example; and, after a 
violent attack upon the spirit of destruction and unt^Hef which dominated a 
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portion of the press, lie rose from his throne, and, standing erect, he made the 
passionate affirmation: “As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord! ^ 

The United Diet in Dnmia (184-7 A,D.) 

The whole tenor of the speech from the throne practically cut off all hope 
of an understanding with the constitutionally-minded deputies. Hermann 
Beckerath wrote: “In profound grief we went down the stairs of the Schloss, 
and the question that now arises is what we ought to do as men of honour, 
representing the sacred rights of the people.” A great many deputies, espe¬ 
cially among those from Prussia and the Bhine, were inclined to take their 
departure instantly as a protest, but this unparliamentary ebullition of annoy¬ 
ance and immature political feeling was fortunately prevented. Numerous 
private meetings took place the same day in the houses of prominent members, 
and it was resolved to reply to the speech from the throne by an address. 

Count Schwerin undertook to request permission to move an address: they 
desired, he said, besides expressing their thanks for the step the king had 
taken, respectfully to explain their objections to certain points in the patent 
of February 3rd. Although this patent did not grant the estates the privilege 
of moving an address, the LaTidtagmiarschaU pdarshal of the diet]. Prince von 
Solms-Lich, acceded to the request; the motion was adopted and a commission 
appointed, which deputed Beckerath to draw up the address. 

A two days’ consultation led to the first brilliant debate, in which, beside 
Beckerath, Hansemann, Camphausen, and Mevissen from the Bhine province, 
Yincke from Westphalia, and Auerswald and Saucken from east Prussia, took 
a prominent part. They insisted again and again that everything depended 
upon their acquiring a juridical basis, that they could no longer live upon 
favour and confidence, and that the assembly had an inalienable right to all 
the privileges which Frederick William m had promised to the estates in 
future. They were opposed by Bodelschwingh, the minister, who maintained 
that the juridical basis of the assembly was the patent of February 3rd and 
that alone, denied that the convocation had anything to do with the late Mug’s 
promises, and moved as an amendment the address of his former colleague, 
Count Arnim-Boitzenburg, which simply struck out all the promises which 
Beckerath had enumerated in his address. Ultimately a kind of compromise 
was arrived at, Beckerath’s list being abandoned, on the motion of Alfred von 
Auerswald, and replaced by a proviso maintaining all privileges up to that 
time acquired. 

In this form the address secured a majority of four hundred and eighty- 
four a^inst one hundred and seven, even the princes of the blood-royal vot¬ 
ing in its favour, with the single exception of the heir-apparent. 

The king’s reply was moderate in tone; he held to the patent as the only 
juridical basis of their privileges, but promised further improvements in the 
constitution and another session of the diet within the nexb four years. In 
other respects likewise the opposition gained many desirable concessions, 
snch as the promise of freedom of the press. 

The government was obviously in a very difficult position; it was not clear 
as to its own standpoint and was frequently convicted of self-contradiction in 
debate. On its two most important proposes it was completely defeated. In 
the first place it asked that the diet should warrant the interest of about one 
hundred million thalers for a Itmtenhank [rent-bank], which was to advance 
money to peasants who still owed their landlords the money for their redemp¬ 
tion for forced labour and other burdens. The project deserved every en¬ 
couragement, especially from the liberal point of view. But unfortunately 
the ministers deriared that they did not seek the permission, but only the ad- 
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vice of tbe diet, as a warrant for interest was not a loan, and it was only to 
the latter that their assent was required. The consequence was that the diet 
not only rejected this proposal by an immense majority, but refused to vote 
the thirty millions needed for railway construction; for, as Georg von Vincke 
explained, as long as the rights of the assembly were called in question, it 
could protect them only by exercising them and refusing every demand for 
money. The more protracted the debates were, the bitterer they became. The 
diet passed more and more beyond the control of the government, and still 
neither ’t nor the king had any thought of yielding. All the talents were un¬ 
doubtedly in the ranks of the opposition; there was hardly an orator of any 
distinction on the ministerial side except Axnim-Boitzenburg, and the attitude 
of the ministers themselves was awkward and unconciliatory. The opposition 
itself could take up no strong position, could not be really sure of itself; it 
remained in the diet because it had political insight enough to know that it 
ought not to abandon its post; and yet it could not but confess that it thereby 
recognised the diet under its present conditions, while at the same time hold¬ 
ing fast to the conviction that, without the rights which were withheld from 
it, it had no claim to be regarded as the assembly of estates promised by Fred¬ 
erick William III. Its whole previous conduct was put to the severest test 
immediately before the close of the session. 

The United Committees 

On the 24th of June three royal messages were sent to the diet, refusing 
the request that the government would refrain from forming united commit¬ 
tees, such committees being prejudicial to the rights of the diet, and requiring 
them to proceed to the election of the committees and of the commission for 
the national debt. The question then was, should they elect or not? After 
long discussions at party meetings only a few of the opposition, fifty-eight in 
all, among whom were Hansemann, Mevissen, and Vincke, summoned up 
courage to refuse to elect; several chose the easier middle course, and proposed 
to proceed to the election with the proviso that the committees should take no 
steps detrimental to the rights of the diet. Camphansen and Beckenrath were 
the leaders of these protesting electors, who amounted tb one hundred and 
fifty-six in all and included almost the whole of East Prussia. The great ma¬ 
jority, to the number of two hundred and forty-eight, elected without reserva¬ 
tion. There is no doubt that the method adopted by the one hundred and 
fifty-six was most in accordance with public opinion; unconditional election 
seemed cowardice in the eyes of the people, but refusal was regarded almost 
as a revolutionary measure. 

The king had no better opinion of the protest, and dismissed the diet very 
ungraciously. He did not pronounce the closing speech himself, but was rep¬ 
resented by a deputy in the person of Bodelschwiugh, while he himself took a 
journey to Breslau. In his contradictory fashion he had let it he understood 
before the election that he should insist upon having his own way in this mat¬ 
ter, but was prepared to meet the wishes of the diet iu other respects, and, in 
particular, contemplated regularly recurring sessions. Bodelschwiugh might 
therefore have sweetened the hitter words he had to say to the opposition with 
this concession, and so softened by a note of conciliation the discord in which 
the first parliamentary assembly of Prussia broke up on June 26th, 1847. 
But the desired word remained unspoken, and the members went their several 
ways under the mournful conviction that the king regarded as his enemies the 
men who unquestionably had the majority of the nation behind them, and who 
alone could render him support in great stress of circumstances.® 

On the 17th of January, 1848, the king summoned the elected committees 
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to Berlin, where the scheme of a new penal code was laid before them. But 
it contained so many severe and cruel provisions that the estates almost uni¬ 
versally demanded vital ameliorations. On the 6th of March, 1848, the king 
in person closed the assembly of the committees of the estates. Btis speech 
already betokened the influence of the rolling thunder that, rumbling from 
France, announced those violent shocks which were to overthrow the political 
coTLstitution of Europe. Its words were conciliatory enough. I gladly make 
use of the present opportunity,” he said, ^'to declare ^ you that in accordance 
with the almost unanimous request of both curi® Itransfer the periodicity 
conferred on the committees to the united diet, aujd will limit the sphere of 
the committees in corresponding fashion. ” 

Had Frederick William IV, even on this 6th of March, made up Ms mind 
to really magnanimous and liberal concessions, had he created popular repre¬ 
sentation, furnished with rights and full powers, which would have answered 
to the general wishes—who can say whether the king of Prussia, surrounded 
by a faithful and attached people, might not have been able in the midst of 
the confusion which was increasing about him to stand unshaken as the most 
powerful priuce in Germany, a firm refuge round which the other races would 
willingly have sought safety? It was not to be. His reluctance to abandon 
the smallest portion of the unlimited power which, according to his own con¬ 
viction, he had received directly from God, was too deeply rooted. 

“Bending low, with outstretched hand,” as the deputy Camphausen ex¬ 
pressed it, “ the estates had met him. He had repulsed them.” 

I^en Tarquinius Priscus refused to buy the nine books of the Cumeean 
Sibyl for a high price, and then, after three of them had been burned, was still 
less willing to grant the same sum for the other six, he was yet wise enough to 
pay just as much for the last three as the whole collection would have cost at 
the beginning. But Frederick William IV refused his people when they came 
to him for the last time with what were really very modest requests. Twelve 
days later he was compelled to pay the hundredfold, yea the thousandfold, 
of what had been demanded of him, and he received nothing for it. Of the 
supreme royal power to wMch he had so obstinately clung, one precious frag¬ 
ment after another was torn from him.^ 

POLITICAL SITUATION OF GEEMANY AT THE BEGINNING OF 1848 

The German revolutionary year of 1848 has been dealt with in a step¬ 
motherly way in the nteratnre of history; hence it lives only in the vague rem¬ 
iniscences of contemporaries, according to their various political standpoints, 
either as a time of humiliation and disgrace or of bitter disappointment and 
the destruction of the brilliant hopes which were entertained of the “glorious” 
rising of the people. The most interested parties, the royalists and the 
democrats, have reason enough for this one-sided conception of the events of 
that year, and indeed neither of these two parties can acquit itself of active or 
passive complicity iu those events. Accordingly it seems that it has been pre¬ 
ferred to throw the veil of forgetfulness over the true course of affairs, rather 
than to subject it to a close examination. Historians have confined themselves 
to a registration of general faets, and even the moderate party quietly sub¬ 
mitted to the general condemnation. 

No matter what one may t hink concerning the inner jnstification or neces¬ 
sity as well as concerning th. immediate results of that stormy time, it is 
nevertheless bound to remain for all future times one of the most significant, 
and when rightly acknowledged and valued, one of the most instructive epochs 
of modem history, inasmuch as it forms a decided turning poinf/ and landmark 
between the past and the future of German political life. The year 1848 set 
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up a warning tablet for the governments as well as the peoples, on which were 
engraved in concise style the words: '‘Wisdom, Moderation, Order!” Kever 
before, in so short a space of time and with so small an expenditure of force 
had governments so great and seemingly so firmly established, been over¬ 
thrown, and never before had the popular zeal for unbridled liberty proved 
itself more powerless to form healthy and lasting creations out of its own 
sheer force. • 

First of all, this year with the voice of a great nation in thousandfold echo 
proclaims to the governments immediately responsible the truth that all out¬ 
ward political power, however strongly intrenched behind a well-drilled 
bureaucracy and a numerous army, refuses at the decisive moment to do ser¬ 
vice unless backed up by a heartily satisfied and therefore reliable people. 
This simple truth has been stated long ago in the Prussian song, and has only 
too often been ignored in responsible places: 

Neither steed nor horseman 

Do the steep heights insure 
Where princes stand. 

But this year proclaims a no less earnest truth to the people: that true 
manly freedom has no more dangerous enemy than the prostitute usurping its 
name, licentiousness; and also the further truth, that the highest benefit of 
this freedom is not to be seized in a frenzied onset, but must be won in earnest 
labour, in the patient and continuous exertion of all good elements, and in the 
moral regeneration of the people. This truth had long ago been recognised by 
the great leader and founder of the Jewish nation, inasmuch as he trained the 
latter to freedom by the forty years' journey through the desert; but in Ger¬ 
many this record of Holy Scripture, as well as many another, was long for¬ 
gotten and lost in vain presumption. It was only necessary for a large num¬ 
ber of horny-handed political philosophers to trumpet forth freedom, and again 
freedom, from the barricades; and the magic rightly belonging to this word 
did not fail, even in its abuse, to rouse the great masses and carry them away 
with it. They became simply the plaything of the demagogues, after they had 
become tired of being the plaything of the governments. 

But this was not file case with the masses only, but largely also with those 
extensive circles who with great self-assertion style themselves the “educated 
classes,” because they have studied some science, without—^to use Bacon's 
expression—having tasted or kept the salt of it—religion. These educated 
classes also revelled “with little wit and much comfort ” in the new possession 
of freedom, like unto the beggar who comes into an Indian inheritance or wins 
a lottery. And, indeed, this new German freedom of 1848 was far more the 
work of chance and the weakness of the enemy than the result of earnest work 
and noble endeavour, which, according to the Greeks, has precedence over 
every virtue. Certainly here and there, especially in the capital of Prussia, 
there had been fighting in the streets and behind the barricades for some 
hours; but this fight was entirely out of proportion to the results striven for 
and did not even lead to an apparent victory. The troops stormed the bar¬ 
ricades soon enough, and after obtaining the victory were commanded out of 
the capital—at whose order, is not known to this day—so that the conquered 
revolution remained alone on the spot and could consider itself conqueror. 
Then it not only shook the state to its foundations, but, as we shall see, sub¬ 
jected the unfortunate and noble monarch to the roughest ill-usage. And tliis 
humiliation of royalty was not brought about by the malice or treachery of its 
servants and counsellors, but simply through their complete bewilderment by 
a distant event, which event had quite the opposite effect on the people, elec- 
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trifying it and filling it with a lively enthusiasm and the hope of a better 
future. The inner psychological explanation of these phenomena on both 
sides is by no means wanting. The mere sight of the Gorgon head of the 
rerolution had benumbed and paralysed the governments iSled in the sup¬ 
posed possession of power, because the voice of their long-suppressed con¬ 
science suddenly brought before them that chain of political sins of commis¬ 
sion and omission which weighed too heavy even on the patience of the most 
patient of peoples. In the place of this proverbial German forbearance, there 
now came, as if urged on by a natural force, not only an impatient impulse 
for the definitive improvement of matters, but also that furor teutomcus to 
which many an old page of German history, especially daring the Feasants’ 
War, bears witness. 

The fatal catastrophe thus brought about may he greatly deplored, since 
every excess of passion is only able to destroy, hut not to produce, vigorous 
and enduring creations; but at the same time it must be acknowledged Siat in 
the normal ways of reform improvement could hardly be hop^ for. The 
state in Germany was benumbed and hardened throughout, and estranged 
from the spirit of the people. Little was to he perceived of that living organ¬ 
ism which alone coincides with and fills the conception and being of the state, 
BO that even the oflBicial language could speak only of the ‘'state machinery” 
(Staatsmachine). As soon as one wheel stopped or one ston^ fell in between 
its cogs the whole machine had to stand stiU or break. The chief responsibil¬ 
ity for these conditions weighs therefore less heavily on the people than on the 
governments, who, ignoring their sacred duties as well as their own interests, 
had omitted to educate their citizens to political activity and responsibility, 
and to grant at the right time those reforms which had Income necessary or 
admissible; had they done this they would have been enabled to oppose the 
excessive demands of political fanatics by the help of aJlT^rell-intentioned citi¬ 
zens. To understand this complete and staggering tran^ormation of things, 
and to explain the German revolution, it will be necessary to present a short 
sketch of the history that preceded them. 

Causes which had deduced Discontent 

In the glorions Wars of liberation of 1813 and 1614 the German people 
had, indeed, thrown off the disgrace and oppression of foreign role; but the 
wishes and hopes, under which the leadership of i^atriotie men such as Stein 
and Gorres gave the irrei^tible impetus of enthusiasm and success to that 
gigantic struggle, were not realised even in the most moderate measuro. 
After the victory, there was no thought in authoritative circles of achieving 
the promised and confidently e35)ected re-foundation of national nnity and 
political freedom. Every advantage of this victory was pocketed by the 
princes, who through the German Act of Confederation of June 8th, 1815, 
were united in a “permanent ” confederation, and who in Clause 11 bound 
themselves “not to wage war against one another under any pretext.” '^ey 
also had the graciousness, in Clause 13, to announce to their faithful subjects 
that, “in all states belonging to the confederation a representative assembly, 
consisting of the estates of the realm, would be estabh^ed.^’ 

From the very beginning this German Confederation, on acconnt of its one¬ 
sided dynastical character, could not gain the sympathies of the nation and 
could not fail to provide ever new occasions for the general discontent. Ent 
it is with injustice that invective and abuse alone have h^n hnrl^ sg ^ins t it, 
while its relative value has been scarcely conadered. This value indisputably 
consisted in this: that it put under restraint the lust for aggrandisement uf 
both the great German powers as as the conquest-seeking neighbours in 
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the vest and east>, and thereby made possible for the first time a thirty years’ 
peace both within and without, the blessings of which stood out prominently 
in all brauehes of economic activity, and were increased and multiplied by the 
ever-extending Prussian Zollverein (Customs Union). 

Nevertheless, the ideal strivings of the nation could find no satisfaction in 
the confederation, inasmuch as the idea of German unity lived not in it, but 
alongside of it, and even struggled for external representative realisation in 
antagonism to it. To this was added that this German Confederation, excused 
to some extent by the unripe chimeras of students and professors wliich led to 
isolated deeds of violence and vengeance, developed ever more into the actual 
seat and fortress of every reactionary and tyrannical policy of the government, 
and that it did not at all intend to execute the terms of Qause 13 of the Act 
of Confederation in a maguauimoiis or even a conscientious way. This draft 
ou the future, which, moreover, did not even imply a national representation 
in the German Confederation itself, was cashed by the governments only after 
long delays—in Prussia not until 1847, and even then in an unsatisfactory 
manner, "in the last-mentioned country the ordinance of the 22nd of May, 
1S15, had promised even before the adoption of Clause 13 of the Act of Con¬ 
federation that a representation of the people should be formed from the pres¬ 
ent or future provincial legislative assemblies, whose efficaciousness, however, 
was to be confined to the right of “deliberation” on subjects of legislation 
which concerned the personal and property rights of citizens, including 
taxation. By the ordinance of the 17th of Januaiy, 1820, this merely delib- 
' erative representation of the people to be called into life at some future time 
was at least awarded a real right, inasmuch as it was irrevocably ordained— 
not in acknowledgment of the political rights of the people, but “in order to 
strengthen confidence in the state and its administration ”—that a new national 
loan could be contracted only with the advice and guarantee of the future 
assembly of the estates of the realm. The law of the 5th of June, 1823, finst 
brought to hfe those provincial diets from which this representation of the 
people was to issue, and it was not until the patent of the 3rd of February, 
1847, that the provincial diets, under the name of the United Diet, were given 
the character of a representation of the whole laud; inasmuch as the patent 
provided that new loans could be raised or new aud higher taxes introduced 
only with their consent. "With regard to legislation the United Diet was 
given only the right to advise, and a periodical meeting every four years 
was assured, not to this body as a whole, but to a committee of the diets to be 
formed for the purpose of advising the government. 

It was not to be woudered at that this patent little satisfied public opinion. 
According to rumour it was dictated less by the acknowledgment of a political 
necessity than by the desire of the government to obtain a loan for the con¬ 
struction of the eastern railway; and the subsequent hearing of the govern¬ 
ment towards this amalgamated diet must ha^’e increased the dissatisfaction. 
Even the most modest proposals and petitions met only with a cold and often 
an insulting refusal, from the government as well as from the crown. 

In the first session of the United Committees on January ISth, 1848, the 
deputy, Ludolph Camphausen, gave au eloquent and almost prophetic expres¬ 
sion to these feelings of the Prussian people. He said: “ The government will 
yet know that the discord which exists between the actual circumstances and 
the legislation of former days is not settled—notwithstanding the protestations 
of its organ. All the more, therefore, do I consider it my duty not to leave 
the government in doubt eoucemiug this, as the course which it took at the 
conclusion of the United Diet and after it filled me with deep sorrow and 
anxiety for the future. A great deed had been accomplished: after thirty 
years of delay, the representatives of the whole land h^ assembled in one 
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hall, and all -who know how rarely and with what difiicnlty great assemblies 
succeed in self-masteiy, looked forward to its doings in suspense and anxiety. 
What was the result? In foreign lands they were astonished and surprised 
at the moderation of the assembly, at its true devotion to the prince; they did 
uot know whether to praise its reserve or to blame its weakness; they found 
enviable the lot of a king who could under such circumstances convoke such 
an assembly, who could preseut such a brilliant manifestation of the fidelity 
and devotion of his subjects before the eyes of the world. In Prussia, how¬ 
ever, where the estates advanced to the extreme verge of the admissible, and 
bending far forward held out a reconciliatory hand, this hand was rejected 
with anger. In Prussia the estates met with reproach and disrespect from the 
side of the government and with expressions of dissatisfaction and anger, 
which are little in accordance with a monarchical state that asks the estates 
only for advice and concedes to them only the right of giving advice. One 
word would have sufficed to put an end for all time to the constitutional strife 
in Prussia; that word was not spoken, but histoiy will judge between the gov¬ 
ernment and us! ” 

Tes, history ver^ soon passed a fearful judgment; after a few weeks Camp- 
hauseu was called to be the head of the government and to sa\^e the state. 
But he could not stay the avalanche in motion. 

In the rest of Germany, 6Iause 13 of the Act of Confederation was carried 
out in a somewhat better sihrit. In the south German states especially con¬ 
stitutions based on the principle of representation had been introduced, and 
they answered more or less to the liberal doctrine, j^evertheless, they were 
far from creating satisfactory conditions. They left much to be desired in the 
political sphere and everything in the national sphere. 

What wonder that dissatisfaction should have grown everywhere, since, in 
spite of all zeal on the part of the censorship, it continually received fresh 
support and vigour not only from the daily press, which had taught their pub¬ 
lic to read between the lines, but also from the official proceedings of the diet 
of the various states, which were struggling for extension of power. This 
deep-seated dissatisfaction, which had already become apparent in 1830 after 
the fall of the Bourbons, had been outwardly kept down by some shedding of 
blood and by the cold-water stream of the Karlsbad Eesolutions; but the em- 
bitterment of the minds, the striving for political and national reform, could 
not be abolished hy such means, and in the course of the following yeans be¬ 
came deeper and wider. 

The governments of the various states did not understand how to direct 
this new wave of thought into the right channel, although they did uot^ quite 
overlook the ever increasing and ever more threatening movement. The 
Prussian government, which knew itself to he most in arrears in the payment 
of the popular debt, resolved to open the United Assembly of the provincial 
diets in Berlin on the 11th of April, 1847. But even this representation of 
the people, based as it was on the highly conservative estates, bore loud wit¬ 
ness to the untenableness of the existing conditions. This was made evident 
not only in the vigorous speeches of the liberal speakers; it made itself felt 
even more forcibly in the refusal of the proposed national loan of twenty-six 
million thalers for the construction of the eastern railway by three hundred 
and sixty votes against one hundred and seventy-nine, inasmuch as the avowed 
reason for this refusal was that the United Diet must, before all, come into 
possession of the fundamental constitutional rights, and especially the quad¬ 
rennial periodicity of its meetings. It was not until the 5th of March, 1848, 
when the revolutiqnary flood was beginning to rise visibly, that this quadren¬ 
nial periodicity was granted. In the grand duchy of Baden, that so-called 
model of a constitutional state, there was beside the liberal also a radical 
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party, 's^Mch, under the leadership of Hecker and Struve and in defiance 
of the censorship, published the Zuschmer {Spectator) in a revolutionary 
spirit. In September, 1847, a meeting of this party at Offenburg proclaimed 
^^the self-rule of the people, the right of all to bear arms, progressive income 
taxation, and the guarantee of work by the state. At a meeting of liberal 
opposition, members of various chambers which the Baden deputy. Von Itz- 
stein, had called at Heppeuheim, the representation of the German people at 
the confederation diet was discussed, and on the 12th of February, 1848, four¬ 
teen days before the Parisian February revolution, Basserman formally made 
a motion to this effect in the Baden chamber. Foreseeing the approach of the 
destructive storm, he closed the address in support of his motion with the 
words, only too soon to be fulfilled: “On the Seine and on the Danube the 
day is approaching its close.” 

The expansive power of these political movements was greatly enhanced 
amongst the most patient sections of the people by the unbearable pressure of 
a severe agrarian legislation; while in the middle classes, who had found their 
intellectual food in the disintegrating literature of Young Germany, both of 
Christian and Jewish extraction (Borne, Heine, and others), as well as in the 
pantheistic philosophy of Hegel, it was augmented by the immeasurable pre¬ 
sumption of the bureaucracy, which embittered ail the more, because the 
higher offices of the state were treated as the private property of the poorer 
nobility. This bureaucracy had long since accustomed itself to consider the 
citizen not as the bearer of public rights, but, according to the scornful lan¬ 
guage of Eochow, only as the ratepayer with the “ limited understanding of the 
subject,” whose sole duty it was to obey. It thus violated the feeling of right 
and honour as well as the real interests of all classes of society, without dis¬ 
tinction. 

The serious effects of this system, in spite of the ligature of the press by 
the censorship, could not altogether escape those in power. But instead of 
remedying this condition or at least reconciling the moderates, they knew no 
better counsel than to draw in the reins ever more tightly and to suppress the 
symptoms of the evil. The warning motto which is to be read on the wooden 
bridge at Lucerne under the statue of the shooting Tell, Terms rumpitur arcus / 
never occurred to them. The natural, the inevitable result of this short¬ 
sighted, cynical policy was that the long-existing discontent was transformed 
ever more into a hostile and desperate bitterness, combined with a sinister long¬ 
ing for an all-destro 3 dng catastrophe, and that the governments were not only 
held responsible for their real faults, but also for all the troubles of this world, 
for the fact is the earth is no paradise and men are no angels. 

THE EEVOLUTION OF 1848 IN FEANOE 

Thus over town and country, north and south, there lay a portentous and 
oppressive calm, as before the burst of a hurricane. Hor was the catastrophe 
slow in arriving, although it did not immediately follow in Germany, but in 
France, that luxuriant breeding place of revolutions. Certainly, in France 
there could be no question of the chief complaints which were raised against 
the governments in Germany ; nevertheless the ruling bourgeois libera l ism had 
long turned its sympathies from the bourgeois monarchy, its own revolution¬ 
ary botchwork, because the citizen king Louis Philippe could not satisfy all 
the inordinate desires of the various party leaders, and even thought of oppos¬ 
ing a dam to the destructive revolutionary under-current in the person of his 
•energetic minister, Guizot. The party of this minister bore the name of “the 
doctrinaires,” but in its whole policy scarcely a trace of earnest political doc¬ 
trine was to be recognised. It only provoked by petty measures, while it 
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gave fresh support to the general corruption instead of undertaking the moral 
and religious regeneration of the deeply disordered popular mind. The party 
of Guizot’s opponents, who aimed only at the capture of the ministerial 
bureaus, had not to look far for the lever which would suffice to overthrow 
the ministry. Owing to the high property qualification of the electorates 
there were only two hundred thousand electors who exercised the solemnly 
proclaimed sovereignty of the people and received their share of the booty in 
the distribution of places and orders. The reform of the elective law was 
therefore demanded, and this called forth a stormy agitation which was sure 
to find the requisite energy in the so-called Fourth Estate of the politically 
disinherited. Guizot thought he could spoil a petty ephemeral triumph of the 
liberal opposition by prohibiting the arranged reform banquets; but a com¬ 
paratively unimportant collision of a mob with a commando of troops sufficed, 
to the utter dismay of both the men of the opposition and the doctrinaires, to 
open lip the abyss of the revolution, which engulfed the ambitious rivals, to¬ 
gether with the throne and the monarchical constitution. It is true that as a 
measure of precaution an army of eighty thousand men and four hundred can¬ 
non had been gathered together in the capital; but the Parisian National 
Guard interposed between the insurrection and the army ^‘pour donnet' une 
Jegwi au gouvernement,^^ in spite of the oath of allegiance, as not disposed to 
direct its weapons against the sovereign people. The terrified king in vain 
sought to stay the storm by a change of ministry; he first called the intriguing 
Thiers, then the witty Dnpin, who was paid in his own coin by the people 
when they shouted, “iVbiw ne voulons pas Dupin, nms voulons du pairij” and 
finally the originator of the reform banquets, Odilon Barrot himself, to form 
a completely liberal ministry. But all these announcements were received 
with sho^its of scorn against the swindlers ^^who would lull the people to 
sleep ” by the true sons of the convention arisen from the depths, who, en¬ 
couraged by the jubilant shouts of the people,^' first demanded the abdica¬ 
tion of the king: then the proclamation of the republic; and finally a few 
more trifles, which, however, wei-e not at all respectably bourgeois, such as 
the organisation of w^ork, the equalisation of capital and labour, more wages 
and shorter hours. 

In virtue of this almost inconceivable proceeding and almost wdthont a 
blow, the citizen king w^as in February, 1848, swept away from a throne won 
by faithlessness and supported by corruption. With the indispensable um¬ 
brella he fled in a hackney coach and thus acquired the leisure to reflect on 
the old truth that every revolution, like Saturn, devours its own children. 
Without any real conflict and without any expression of will on the part of 
the ‘^sovereign nation” La belle France was suddenly transformed into a re¬ 
public at the command of the Parisian populace and under the leadership of 
a fantastic poet—Lamartine, a naturalist—Arago, a workman—Albert, a few 
turbulent advocates—and a journalist, Louis Blanc, who was to he the chief of 
the national workshops to be organised. 

It might have been expected that a revolution called forth by such petty 
causes aud carried through by means so utterly devoid of glory or dignity, 
w^hich was only a loathsome caricature of that of July, 1830, would every¬ 
where, especially in Germany, have aroused antipathy rather than sympathy 
—notwithstanding the empty phrases of liberty, equality, and fraternity, 
which, of course, were trotted out in order to furnish the required halo. But 
the very opposite took place in Germany, for people longed for a revolution, 
and were glad to receive the impulse to it from outside. Thus the revolution¬ 
ary hurricane swept unimpeded over the whole continent aud shook the 
thrones and states even to their foundations. The unchained demon of the 
revolution especially seized the most patient and contemplative nation on the 
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face of tlie earth, for the latter was equally prepared for it by the govern- 
ments and the demagogues. Those in possession of political power, hitherto 
so secure, were transfixed by this new apparition and gave‘no sign of Life— 
scarcely in conscious imitation of the wanderer, surprised by a bear, who 
holds his breath because the latter disdains a corpse, but because they were in 
fear and perplexity. 

SUCCESSES OF THE EEVOLUTIONAEY PAETY 

In striking contrast to the inertia of the governments was the activity of 
the revolutionary party, which was clearly aware of its purpose, and struck 
the iron while it was hot. Ou the 27th of February Itzstein held on the open 
field at Mannheim a meeting of the people, which in r i addi'ess to the grand 
duke demanded a German parliament, freedom of the press, trial by jury, and 
especially the institution of a popular militia. Struve, who on this occasion 
produced his programme of the equal right of all to well-being, education, and 
freedom, arranged a popular procession to Karlsruhe for the presentation of 
a petition en masse to the grand duke. The ministry granted all the demands 
of the petitioners with the exception of the German parliament, the granting 
of which lay beyond its power, and in opposition to the still-existing confed¬ 
eration law promised the immediate abolition of the censorship. Similar 
developKieut-s took place in Wiirtemberg and Bavaria, in the grand duchy of 
Hesse, in Oldenburg, in Kassau, in Hohenzollern, where the republic was not 
only proclaimed but actually introduced, in free cities, and also in the elector¬ 
ate of Hesse, after some faint resistance on the part of the government. 

Even the confederation diet was awukened from a long sleep by the raging 
storm, and considered it its duty, if not to act, at least to speak in such a man¬ 
ner as might have stirred some human feelings, had the evil days ou w'hich it 
had fallen been susceptible of such. On the Ist of March it issued an address 
to the German people in which it was declared that the maintenance of the 
internal and external security of Germany depended on the unanimous co¬ 
operation of the governments and the people. ‘■'^The German Confederation 
Diet,so it said, “therefore urgently calls upon all Germans who have the 
welfare of Germany at heart—and there are no other Germans (!)—in the 
name of the united Fatherland, to exert each one his strength in his circle, so 
that this concord may be maintained and that legal order be nowhere violated. 
Germany shall and must be raised to the rank due to it among the nations of 
Europe; but it is only concord and legal progress and uniform development 
which lead to this. The confederation diet confidently trusts in that respect 
for law which was never lost sight of in times of trouble, and in the traditional 
fidelity and discernment of the German people.” Thus the diet, whose thirty 
years’ work was known to all, ventured to speak to the ill-used German peo¬ 
ple ! It is indeed difficult to think of a more crushing self-condemnation and, 
at the same time, a more unfortunate formula for appeasing the just wrath of 
the German people. 

On the 3rd of Mai-ch, 1848, the diet resolved that every German confed¬ 
erate state was free to raise the censorship and to introduce' the liberty of the 
press, but only “under guarantees which would secure the other states of 
the German Confederation and the whole confederation against the abuse of the 
liberty of the press.” Another resolution of the 9th of March designated 
the German Imperial Eagle as the escutcheon of the confederation, and black, 
red, and gold—the colours hitherto so much persecuted—as the colours of the 
confederation. On the 18th of March the confederation diet further resolved 
that “the necessary revision of the constitution of the confederation” should 
immediately be taken in hand, and that the governments should be called on 
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to isend men who commanded general confidence to Erankfort to take part in 
the deliberations concerning this revision. On the 25th of March the diet re¬ 
newed its invitation for an “immediate” delegation of men enjoying the pub¬ 
lic confidence to deliberate on the revision of the constitution of the confed¬ 
eration “on a trnly opportune and national basis.” 

All these tardy views and attempts, by which the diet, in breathless 
haste, sought to overtake the agitation, were outstripped by the terrible logic 
of facts. In the small and secondary states the ever-increasing storm had 
already landed the chiefs of the liberal party in the ministerial bureaus; yet 
the movement was not thereby abated. In Munich the clamorous popular 
auger at the mere rumour of the reappearance of the notorious Spanish 
dancer, Lola Montez, caused King Ludwig to abdicate. But even in both the 
great German states the authority of the government succumbed miserably to 
the first attack of a comparatively weak insurrection of the people. In the 
kingdom of Prussia, this time as in former years, the first cry for a recon¬ 
struction of the state and of the German Confederation was raised in the 
Ehenish provinces, but it must be said to their honour that the procedure 
there was comparatively prudent and statesmanlike. The address presented 
to the king by a Cologne deputation under the leadership of the chief burgo¬ 
master, Yon Wittgenstein, on the morning of the 18th of March, received his 
approval in its essential purport and secured the fulfilment of all just de¬ 
mands without any violent revolt having taken place. In the other provinces, 
just as iu Austria, the storm signals appeared even more pronounced and vio¬ 
lent; but the reform agitation first received its true revolutionary character 
only through the subsequent events in both capitals. “Good-natured” and 
“easy-going” Vienna led the procession in a manner that altogether belied its 
reputation. On the 14th of March the inhabitants of that city, with the 
prominent co-operation of the Anla (that is to say, the professors and stu¬ 
dents of the university), destroyed the assembly house of the estates and the 
villa of Prince Metternich, and, not without the shedding of blood, compelled 
the retirement of that statesman, whose policy was comprehended in the 
words, “It win last my time! ” On the 15th of March the well-meaning but 
sick and weak emperor Ferdinand was “moved” to proclaim the introduction 
of the liberty of the press and of a national guard, as well as the convoeatioii of 
the estates for the adoption of a constitution. To characterise the misery 
of the times it may here be noted that the official Prussian State Recorder, 
which had only a short while previously announced the meeting of Austria 
and Prussia for the orderly settlement of German affairs, announced the Vien¬ 
nese revolution and the flight of Metternich in these words: “To judge from 
this, Austria has now joined the reform movement which it had obstructed for 
so long! ” 

These Viennese laurels deprived Berlin of sleep for sheer envy, for the lat¬ 
ter town order had not yet been materially disturbed. 

THE BEELIN EEVOLUTION OE 1848 

Even to this day complete darkness reigns over the most important facts of 
the Berlin revolution, especially over the question from whom the most fatal 
mistakes and blunders in the action of the government proceeded. The gen¬ 
eral course of affairs, which one must undeiratand in order to follow the subse¬ 
quent developments, is summed up in this: that the agitation was carried on 
in the capital in a more stormy manner than in the fiienish province. As 
early as the 7th of March, a meeting of the people in the Zoological Garden 
set up the regular, stereotyped -demands, whereupon on the lOtti all further 
assemblies were prohibited and actually prevented. On the 14th of March a 
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royal patent appeared, which convoked the “United Diet for the 27th of 
April (that is, after six weeks), and stated that in conjunction with Austria 
the governments of the other states of the confederation were invited to a gen¬ 
eral conference, which was to bring about a regeneration of the confederation. 
Isolated street disturbances were not wanting, but became of a serious nature 
only 'when, on the 15th, news of the Vienna revolution arrived. The Com¬ 
mittee of Public Safety, consisting of citizens, was ill-treated in front of the 
palace of the prince of Prussia and fled to the new guard house, the guard of 
which fired in defence of the post, and a student and a merchant were kihed. 
On the 17th meetings of the people were held in all wards, and on the 18th 
the king, acting on the urgent advice of the Cologne deputation, published 
two edicts, in which a liberal press law was given and the United Diet was 
convoked for the 2nd of April. In the latter document it was explicitly de¬ 
clared that the endeavours of the government were directed to the transform¬ 
ing of Germany from a league of states into a federative state; that in all 
German lands a constitutional government would be introduced, and a fed¬ 
eral representation would be formed; that the German army would receive a 
federal banner and a federal commander-in-chief; that a supreme court of the 
confederation would be instituted; all internal customs boundaries would be 
done away with; and that a common standard of coinage and common weights 
and measures, as well as the right of free migration and domicile and the 
liberty of the press, would be introduced. 

For these considerable concessions the king, who had twice appeared on 
the balcony of the castle, was at first greeted with loud cheers, but presently 
there arose from the multitude the cry, ever louder and more threatening: 
“ Away -with the military, let the king trust himself to his citizens! ” An at¬ 
tempt was made to drive back the ever-growing, cursing, and threatening mob 
with cavalry and infantry, which advanced at a slow pace and without the 
use of arms; suddenly two shots, apparently unintentionally, rang out in the 
inner court of the castle; no one was wounded, but the people rushed through 
the streets calling out, “ We are betrayed! To arms! ” Within half an hour, 
in aU streets even the most distant, barricades were raised, as if it had been 
all prearranged. Armourers’ shops were plundered, individual guard houses 
stormed, convicts and imprisoned debtors freed—and then there began a fight 
in the streets and houses which raged until three in the morning. Portunately 
for the capital petroleum was not yet at the disposal of the revolution! ba 
this fight the troops were victors, but they were ordered to retire from the 
field without having restored peace, and thus the insurrection was given, to a 
certain extent, the character of a victorious revolution. 

Certainly the country would have been spared many a subsequent disap¬ 
pointment and hu mi liation if the majority of its representatives, instead of 
continually speaking of the “glorious revolution,” had not forgotten this 
simple fact, hut had said to themselves that an opponent who had thro’^ 
away his arms can raise them up again just as easily; and that in virtue of 
the newly-won knowledge of the true relation of power and because of 
humiliation experienced he would then stand stronger and more menacing 
than before. In forgetting this early, and learning it late, lies the solution of 
the riddle of the great fiasco of this yeajr of passion and frenzy. 

Early on the 19th of March there appeared a proclamation 'written during 
the night by the king himself, “To my dear Berliners,” in which it was set 
forth that aU the desired concessions had already been made, and that the 
troops, “your brothers and countrymen,” made use of their weapons only 
when compelled to dn sa by the numerous shots fired at them. 

“Now it lies 'with you, inhabitants of my dear native city, to avert a 
greater evil. Tour king and best friend conjures you by all that is sacred to 
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recognise the unfortunate error! Eetumto your homes satisfied! Eemove 
the barricades which are still standing and send to me men imbued with the 
true old Berlin spirit, with words such as are proper in the presence of your 
king, and I give you my royal word that all streets and squares shall be evac¬ 
uated by the troops, and the military occupation shall be limited to the nec¬ 
essary buildings, the palace, the arsenal, and a few others, and even there only 
for a short time. Listen to the fatherly voice of youx king, inhabitants of my 
true and beautiful Berlin, and forget what has occurred, as I will forget it in 
my heart for the sake of the great future which shall commence under G-od’s 
blessing for JPmssia, and through Prussia for Germany. Tour loving queen 
and true mother and friend, who is prostrated with suffering, Joins her inmost 
and tearful supplications to mihe.^^ 

The Castle is Besieged 

The gratitude of the Berliners, more correctly of a mob of the Berlin popu¬ 
lace, expressed itself soon enough in return for these more than fatherly words. 
The military left the town at eleven o’clock before the clearing away of the 
barricades—ahn^^'it as a proof of a sustained defeat—and it is not established 
to this day at whose command this was done. A new ministry was formed, 
which in<fiuded some liberal members (Count Schwerin and Alfred von 
Anerswald). Then towards mid-day a procession of people still bearing their 
weapons in their hands, with nine uncovered corpses on biers, the bodies of 
the barricade fighters, wended its way to the court of the castle, which was 
deserted by the military. From the midst of this armed mass a deafening cry 
arose for the king to appear. The ministers Arnim and Schwerin appeared 
on the gallery and sought to appease them, hut ever louder and louder came 
the cry: ‘^The king! The king must come!” Then the monarch, greatly 
bent, leading on his arm the sick and weeping queen, who was pale as death, 
stepped on to the open gallery and made a sign with his hand that he deshred 
to speak, and in fact did begin several times with the words, “An honr ago 
you gave me the promise—” the terrible noise drowned the words and from 
below they called out “ Hat off! ” The king silently bared his head—then the 
bearers of the biers raised them up towards the king with the demoniacal cry, 
“Give us back our brothers and our fathers! ” and then to crown the infernal 
act they intoned the chorus, “Jesus, my trust,” at the end of which the king 
led the queen, w^ho could scarcely stand, hack to her rooms. 

On the 20th of March there was proclaimed a general amnesty, and on the 
21st the Hi-counselled proclamation, “To my people and the German nation,” 
was published, iu which the king declared that the salvation of Germany could 
proceed only from the heartiest union of the princes, and that he assumed their 
lead during the time of danger. This proclamation was followed by a caval¬ 
cade through the town, led by popular men and the king wearing the German 
colours, during which he several times addressed the partly jubilant and 
partly murmuring crowds and declared that as new constitutional king he 
wish^ to become “the leader of the free, regenerated German nation.” This 
action, scarcely suitable to the situation, may indeed have caused a certain 
patriotic change of sentiment among a portion of the Berlin population, hut 
throughout the whole of Germany, for apparent reasons, it was received with 
dissatisfaction, even with scorn, and only sharpened the otherwise existing 
antipathies. 

On March 22nd, in a great triumphal procession, the obsequies of those 
who had fallen and were resting in one hundred and eighty-seven coffins took 
place, and their sacrificial death was praised in numerous orations by ecclesi¬ 
astics and laymen. Kot a few may have deserved this honour on account of 
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their good faith, but in the glorification of those martyrs there was no want of 
exaggerated adulation. It is reported that one of the court chaplains an¬ 
nounced from the pulpit that those who had fallen had escaped from earth 
and, blessedly transfigured, entered heaven in white raiment and with pahns 
in their hands. 

On the 29th of March the ministiy of Count Arnim-Boitzenburg was dis¬ 
missed and a purely liberal one appointed, which consisted of Ludolph Camp- 
hausen, Alfred von Auerswald, Yon Eeyher, Hansemann, Count Schwerin, 
and Heinrich von Arnim. With the appointment of this liberal ministry the 
victory of the revolution and all its subsequent successes were regarded as 
assured, as it was only a trivial, unimportant matter to build up the new con¬ 
stitution on the ruins of the absolute state, out of which, siecording to the firm 
conviction of those excited times, all the blessings of freedom, justice, and 
welfare were to proceed. 

The further course of affairs brought the inevitable disillusionment, and 
again confirmed the old experience that violent revolutions, by releasing all 
evil passions, can only destroy, but not build up. Such revolutions may 
under circumstances become unavoidable through the fault of the rulers as 
well as of the ruled; but even then the result remains just as great an injus¬ 
tice and misfortune as the cause itself. Hor should it be said that the con¬ 
demnation so loudly pronounced by ethics and politics on revolutions imparts 
the guarantee of inviolability to every tyrannical government. Even Dr. 
Martin Luther thought that in spite of the commanded obedience of subjects 
in Holy Scripture there would ever be baptised heathens who would not shrink 
from revolution and of returning evil for evil. And Stahl warningly re¬ 
marks, ^'It is written, ‘ The nations shall not rise in rebellion,’ but not, ‘The 
nations will not rise.’ 

THE FUTURE EMPEROR AN EXILE IN ENGLAND 

The prince of Prussia, who was beside the king, his brother, in that night 
of sorrow of the 18th of March, was deeply distressed at the downfall of rule 
and order in the state. But alinost the hardest part for him to bear was that 
he himself was also involved in the catastrophe in the most unjust manner. 
The insurgents, knowing and fearing him as a firm leader of the troops, at¬ 
tributed to him the first energetic action of the soldiers: regarding the com¬ 
bat numerous tales were carried about of the prince having roused them to 
fight by giving the signal with his handkerchief from a window of the castle 
—in a word, of his having led the insurrection, though he had no command 
and had not given a single order. The anger and hatred the ringleaders op¬ 
posed to their adversaries was turned therefore, not against one of the distin¬ 
guished officers of the Berlin troops, not even against the king, but solely 
against the prince of Prussia. 

Thereto may be addjd that there was a serious misunderstanding between 
the prince and his royal brother, as there was between him and the people. 
It is true that he had constantly encouraged the king to show a bold front, 
and when Erederick William, notwithstanding that peace was already as¬ 
sured, through his own weakness allowed it to escape from his hand, he, like 
many other soldiers—as for instance, General von Prittwitz—was scarcely 
able to refrain from expressing his indignation. According to the testimony 
of persons present, violent words were exchanged between the king and the 
prince, and it seems very credible that in a sudden impulse he may have laid 
his sword at the feet of the monarch, being no longer able to make use of it. 

Of this naturally there could be no serious question, since the prince would 
be the last to give up the cause of the kingdom; but meanwhile he had to 
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bend before the storm of national hatred, partly for Ms othi secnrity, partly 
to deliver the king from his presence vrhich excited the ringleaders. He also, 
having been ordered to retire with the troops which evacuated Berlin, left, on 
the 19tli of March, the place of his birth and of his long and unMemished 
activity. 

At first he did not go far from Berlin, but only across Spandau to the 
' island of peacocks.’* Here the wish of the king that he might leave the 
country for some time was suggested to Mm. He did not feel justified, in 
order not to expose himself to misconstructions, in fulfilling the mere wish. 
He asked for a formal order, wMch he received in the shape of the command 
to give an account to the English court of what had happened in Berlin. On 
the 22nd of March, which was his birthday, he left his home in the midst of 
dangers, enemies being on the watch for him, to gain the seashore and at last 
England by boat. The exile he thus entered upon recalls the remembrance of 
another banishment wMch was imposed eleven years before upon excellent 
Germans, the best professors of the university of Gottingen, and this not by 
angry midtitndes, bnt by a tyrannical x)rince. Those “ savants ” were hon¬ 
oured in song by the nation, but the proudest verse destined for them might 
also fit tho ease of the chivalrous prince of Prussia. Assuredly, in the country 
from whence such meu travel as fugitives, you must point reproachfully to 
those who reside in the country, not to those who have left it. 

The prince at that time was already fifty-one years old. The long life of 
continual work spent in the conscientious fulfilment of his duties seemed to 
have been useless. A weaker nature than his would have broken down under 
the awful Mow which struck him—but the prince’s clear head and his valiant 
heart remained unchanged. After the storm wMch had almost destroyed his 
country, sunshine must follow; then the time would come to reclaim that 
^rhich was lost, and even to be more active than ever in the cause of Prussia 
and Germany. Thus without pusillanimity and bitterness of heart, hut with 
a head proudly erect, he was ready to meet the dark future. His wisdom and 
kindness, the composure which he maintained notwithstanding the sorrow 
wMch filled his heart, proclaimed him a man, and not only cheered but roused 
the admiration of all who met Mm. 

Before leaving the Continent, he held in Hamburg a long conversation with 
an officer, Major von Yincke, who was one of Ms friends. With undisguised 
annoyance he then rejected the very proposal Ms adversaries had repeatedly 
attributed to Mm—that of taking up arms against his country, as the Stuarts 
and Bonrhons had done, or of engaging other powers to do so. He said, 
moreover, that he was quite disposed to accept and even anxious Mmself to 
help on the free constitutional form of government wMch was on the point of 
developing, and that he was determined to adhere as closely to the new as he 
had to the old one. Major von Yincke was so deeply impressed by these words 
that later he openly declared: ‘‘According to my inmost conviction, the prince, 
after having with Ms usual industry and perseverance learned to understand 
fully the constitutional form of government, will, conscientious as he is, be¬ 
come its strongest and surest guardian. 

Having reached England the prince took up Ms quarters at the house of 
Bunsen, the Prussian ambassador, and at once entered into the warmest rela¬ 
tions with the royal f amil y, as well as with the most distinguished statesmen of 
the island. As to the latter, he rendered the German nation a real service by 
dispersing by means of his sound political views and Ms imposing personality 
“the stock disbelief of Englishmen regarding the future of Germany.” He 
charmed his guests, striving as he did to baniidi the anxiety they felt on his 
behalf. He struck at once the chord of easy, familiaj intercourse, inasmuch 
as, at the very beginning of his stay in the ambassador’s bouse, be put on one 
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side the arm-chair which, at the general breakfast table, had been put for him 
in the place of honour. Drawing up another chair he said smilingly, 
thrones shake; it is the moment to exercise humility.'^ Notwithstanding all 
this, he must natni'ally have felt great sadness, But his exile was not of 
long duration. In the following June he returned to Prussia, and a year latei 
he was invested with the supreme command of the Prussian army sent to re¬ 
store order in Baden. 

“MABOK JtfTNISTEBS” IN THE XESSEE GEBMAN STATES 

In Hesse-Darmstadt a calm had followed on the political persecutions of 
the thirties, and the political spirit of the people had sunk so low that Georgi, 
the torturer of the unhappy Pfarrer (Pastor) Weidig, was returned to the 
chamber. But when the breath of revolution blew from France an agitation 
began to stir among the Hessians, especiaUy among the vivacious inhabitants 
of “golden hlainz,” who still loved to look back upon the time when they 
formed part of the Franco-Bhenish republic. Zitz,' the leader of the Mainz 
democracy, promptly drew up an address to the chamber at Darmstadt, put¬ 
ting forward the well-known demands; other towns joined with Mainz; and 
on the 2nd of March the address was discussed in the chamber in the presence 
of an immense throng. Deputy Beh, an eloquent Darmstadt advocate, de¬ 
manded the abolition of the bureaucratic system and the removal of reaction¬ 
ary ministers; Deputy Heinrich had already demanded national representa¬ 
tion for Germany some days before. The government took a long time to 
deliberate, and consequently, in a great public meeting at Mainz, Zitz declared: 
“FeUow-eitizens, onr bill has been due for thirty years. We will allow yet 
three days of grace, and then we will go to Darmstadt with the whole prov¬ 
ince at onr backs, to give effect to our wishes in person.” Thereupon the 
authorities at Darmstadt yielded, and Heinrich von Gagern, who up to that 
time had been the leader of the constitutionalist opposition, was made “March 
Minister. ” The grand duke also associated his son with him as co-regent. 
These and a few similar measures gave the government of Hesse-Darmstadt 
breathing-space for a while. 

In the electorate of F”esse a certain amount of excitement prevailed in con¬ 
sequence of the political prosecutions and the elector’s unremitting endeavours 
to destroy the constitution of 1831. The elector Frederick, who had been on 
the throne since 1847, cherished hopes of overcoming the feeble resistance of 
the estates and discarding all the good points of the constitution, when the 
news of events in Paris threw the whole country into a state of agitation. 
The elector’s subjects, usually past masters in "the art of legal opposition, 
called to mind the long ignominy in which they had lived; they remembered 
how their forefatheis h& been sold by herds into the service of foreign 
powers, and how they themselves had been tormented by the police and the 
bureaucracy. The popular demands were asserted with violence. Popular 
wrath rose to such a pitch against Scheffer, whilom director of the ministry 
of the interior, who had used his power harshly and ruthlessly, that he 
fled across the frontier, urged on by the dread of being lynched. Besist- 
ance to the rule of the elector came to a head at Hanau, where the whole 
populace flew to arms, resolved to fight if the elector refused his consent to 
the well-known demands. The men of Hanan even breathed the frightful 
threat that they would secede from the electorate and become subjects of 
Hesse-Darmstadt unless the elector gave way. But a vigorous movement was 
in progress behind this theatrical parade, and when the elector ordered the 
military to advance upon Hanan, thousands of armed Hessians streamed into 
the menaced city to defend it against the Hessian soldiery. The soldiers hesi- 
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tated, and many officers openly declared that citizen blood should be 
shed.” At Cassel one depntation followed hard on the heels of another in 
unbroken succession, all petitioning the elector ^Ho concede ” verleiJien), 
and prince and deputations exhibited the edifying spectacle of buyers and 
sellers in the market place, perpetually parting in anger, and promptly re-/ 
turning to the charge with fresh offers. At Hanau meanwhile the danger 
of a sanguinary collision came nearer and nearer. The citizens, led by a 
Committee of the People, refused to yield. Some six thousand armed men 
iv'ere prepared to repulse any attack from the military outside the town. In 
Cassel itself passions ran high, a crowd of twenty thousand souls surged round 
the electoral palace, the erection of barricades was taken in hand—nothing 
but the attitude of the Town Guard {Burgerwehr') prevented fighting in the 
streets- At the eleventh hour the elector gave way. The men of Hanau had 
won a bloodless victory, and had no need to transfer their allegiance to the 
grand duke. Their courageous actiou produced a profound impression 
throughout Germany. The victors did not abuse their late-won victory; some 
particularly obnoxious bureaucrats were favoured with a serenade of cat¬ 
calls, and the notorious whipping machine known as the ^‘wolf ” was brought 
from the police station by the citizens in solemn procession and then de¬ 
stroyed. This instrument was in itself a sufficient explanation of the hatred 
the people of the electorate bore against the dominant bni-eancracy. 

“March Ministers” were placed at the head of the administration, Wipper- 
mann and Eberhard being the chosen candidates. These much persecuted 
meu acted after the manner of all March ministers, and persecuted everyone 
else whose aspirations went farther than their own, till they were swept aside 
when the reaction set in by the notorious Hassenpflug, nicknamed “Hassen- 
flnch ” (curse of Hesse). But for a moment the whole of Hesse was brimming 
over with joy and gladness, for the men of Hanau had won a complete 
\'ictory. 

In Nassau the storm broke on the 1st of March. The people had suffered 
frightfully from the oppression of nobles and bureaucrats, and the smiling 
province had become a scene of poverty and servitude. The constitution was 
an empty form, for the property qnalbfication for the franchise was so high 
that there were only seventy-three qualified voters in the country. The 
“demesnes quarrel” had done much to inflame the wrath of the people, for 
Duke William, with the help of his minister, a certain Herr Marschall von 
Bieberstein, had added the public lands, which brought in a revenue of two 
million gulden, to his private property. The peasantry were grievously op¬ 
pressed, and they rose en masse. The duke was away, the citizens of Wies¬ 
baden, led by Advocate (Eechtsanwalt) Hergenhahn, forced the authorities 
to open the armoury and allow them to arm themselves. They put forward 
the usual demands, and added that the public lands must be restored to the 
state. The peasants, realising that the opportunity had arrived for getting 
rid of their feudal burdens, came down from Westenwald into the town in 
armed bands. On the 4th nearly thirty thousand armed men were collected 
in Wiesbaden. It was evident that the military had no mind to meddle with 
them. The government made lavish promises, hut could give no guarantee in 
the dnke^s absence. The tension grew more severe, till at length the duke 
appeared and averted a catastrophe at the last possible moment by granting 
eveiything that was required of him. But the men of Nassau had grown sus¬ 
picious, and demanded that they should pay no taxes until the duke had made 
all his promises good. That was grant^ too. The duke bore a special 
grudge against the revolutionaries for having made him disgorge the public 
lauds. The pe^ntswere appeased, Hergenhahn, the “friend of the people,” 
pacified the citizens. Every peasant was now free to cut wood and to Sioot 
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game on Ms own fields, and the feudal dues were abolished. The peasants of 
Nassau then did what those of Swabia had done; they left the “townsmen” 
alone to “come by their rights” (J^zu threm Sach^^') as best they could. The 
citizens, here as everywhere, thought that in winning political concessions they 
had won everything. ^ 


Saxony and Sanover 

In Sasony, wMch had at that time become the happy hunting-ground of 
liberal and radical factions, Leipsic was the first place to be affected by the 
agitation that followed on the news of the revolution in Paris and the various 
provinces of Germany. At the head of the democratic constitutionalist party 
there was Robert Blum, a man who had worked his way up from the prole¬ 
tariat to the position of a well-to-do citizen and bookseller, and was famous 
far and wide as a demagogue. His influence with the masses had been shown 
as early as 1845, at the time of the notorious massacre in front of the H6tel 
de Pmsse at Leipsic. 

Biedermann, who represented the liberal bourgeoisie, and Arnold Ruge, 
then a red republican, were working in concert with him. Although social¬ 
istic demands were put forward in Saxony, yet for the moment all currents of 
political feeling coalesced, and it was resolved to present an address of the 
usual tenor to the king. As drawn up by Biedermann it read tamely; Blum 
infused a little fire into it. The town commissioners (Stadtverordneten) ap¬ 
proved the address and forwarded it to the king. At nine o’clock of the 
evening of the 2nd of March the answer came. An enormous and excited 
crowd, wMch relieved its feelings by singing the Marseillaise, had collected 
in and about the town hall. The excitement rose higher still when the king’s 
answer arrived. “The king,” Biedermann said, speaking from the balcony 
of the town hall, “received us very kindly, listened to us with great emotion, 
frequently with tears, and gave ns an answer written with his own hand, on 
the paper of which the traces of tears are plainly to be seen.” 

This was no doubt extremely touching. The king’s answer, however, was 
less so, for he flatly refused all demands, asserted that the town commission¬ 
ers of Leipsic had not the support of the people behind them, and simply rep¬ 
rimanded them for the step they had taken. The crowd was stung to fury, 
and first rushed to the residence of Deputy Brockhaus, where they serenaded 
him with cat-caUs and broke his windows. Brockhaus turned aside the tide 
of popular indignation by calling for a cheer for the freedom of the press, 
and promised to vote against the reactionary ministers in future. Blum suc¬ 
ceeded in pacifying the tumultuous mob for the moment. The town commis¬ 
sioners resolved to send another deputation to Dresden. The dismissal of the 
censors was one of the popular demands, and these gentlemen themselves, 
beconoing aware of the fact, were seized with terror and made a public decla¬ 
ration in wMch they, the censors, asserted that “the censorship would lead to 
the ruin of the state.” How long had these gentlemen, on their own showing, 
been labouring at the “ruin of the state”? Truly the kaleidoscope of revo¬ 
lution reveals many comic pictures. 

The king would not yield; he lamented that “a single commune” had en¬ 
tered upon the course of “petition” wMch did not become it; he would treat 
with no one save the estates of Ms kingdom, which he promised to convoke 
witMn the next two months. But the men of Leipsic, who had wrung free 
tobacco and a town guard from their government, and abolished the d^wn 
swords of the police, were not to be so easily put They resolved to insist 
upon their demands and provide themselves with arms. If the king would 
not yield they would start en masse for Dresden. 
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The agitation rose high in all parts of the country when the king refused 
addresses from six other towns and replied to a speech made by Schwedler, 
Mayor of Meerane, with the words, “I have nothing more to say to you except 
farewell.” The citizens of Leipsic made arrangements for proceeding en 7nasse 
to the opening of the diet at Dresden, and it was evident that half of Saxony 
would join them. This seemed a serious matter even to the king, especially 
as.Dr^sden itself was beginning to take part in the movement. There were 
tumults and street mobs in the capital, and at length the king made up his 
mind to give way. The reactionary min¬ 
istry was dismissed, and Saxony too had 
her March IVIinisters.” Braun and Ober- 
lander, two liberal deputies, received ap¬ 
pointments in the ministry, so likewise did 
Yon der Pfordten, who promptly set to 
work to prepare the way for a new reac¬ 
tion. His appointment gave great offence, 
but the people consoled themselves when 
they found that the ministry had made the 
well-known popular demands a part of 
their programme. This did not prevent the 
after effects of the agitation from being felt 
in Saxony. The starving operatives of the 
Erzgebirge and various towns revolted. 

The castle of Waldeuburg was burned down 
in April; the Schonburg peasants were fu¬ 
rious that the heavy and oppressive dues 
they had to pay to the Bezessherrschaften 
(lords whose relative rights were deter¬ 
mined by a rec€S8us) were not entirely abol¬ 
ished, and they therefore attacked' the 
castle and burnt the title-deeds, setting the 
castle itself on fire during the process. It 
was natural that the movement should re¬ 
sult in such demonstrations where the need 
of the people was sorest, for neither op¬ 
pressed peasantry nor starving weavers 
could live upon the “ideas” of Bberalism, 
a German parliament, and freedom of the 
press. 

Hanover had not yet recovered from 
her constitutional struggles aud the sub¬ 
version of her constitution de haut en las 
when the flood of the great movement 
rolled into the dominions of that absolutist monarch. King Ernest Augustus. 
On the 6th of March the popular demands were submitted to this sovereign 
in his turn, and were simply refused by him, with the remark that popular 
representation in the German Conlederation was incompatible with the 
monarchical form of government. This brusque reply was intended to show 
that the king was inflexible. The agitation assumed formidable prop<^ions; 
the towns presented addressesthere were disturbances and student demon¬ 
strations at Gottingen; and the king answered aU petitions by declaring 
that the disturbances must be ascribed to foreign agitators. At length the 
disorder spread to the town of Hanover. Several thousand citizens sur¬ 
rounded the castle and sent in a deputation; a cabinet councillor, Miinch- 
hausen by name, appeared with the king’s answer. He could not get a hear- 
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ing at once, and slLonted, “Are yon going to yell or am I going to speak? 
Tke citizens were enraged at the courtier’s tone and aristocratic arrogance ■ 
they compelled him to address thena as “gentlemen.” The answer he brought 
was unsatisfactory; particularly as the king refused to concede the reforra of 
the obnoxious police administration. The mob wreaked its fury on the houses 
of unpopular ministers and police officials and broke their windows; the same 
treatment was meted out to a court lady of anti-liberal views. The military, 
who were greeted with howls and hisses, were in no hurry to inteifere. The 
tension continued to increase, till in the end Ernest Augustus gave -way. He 
dismissed the ministry, allowed the people to bear arms, promised police re¬ 
form, and appointed Stiive of Osnabriick, who, as the defender of the consti¬ 
tution, enjoyed the confidence of the liberal party among the citizens, to be 
his “March Mnister.” Count Bennigsen (son of the celebrated Bussian gen¬ 
eral of that name), who passed for a liberal, entered the ministry at the same 
time, together with some men of no particular political dye. Stuve played 
the unbeautiful role of all “March Ministers,” and consequently the reaction 
was able to make as thorough a clearance of the “gains ” of 1848 in Hanover 
as anywhereA 

The Franlcfort Treliminat’y Parliament 

Meantime at Frankfort-on-the-Main about five hundred men from Germany 
had assembled (March 31st) and formed a Preliminary Parliament ( Yoi'par- 
lament); the confederation diet gave its sanction. It was resolved that a 
national assembly, proceeding from general free elections by the wffiole Ger¬ 
man people, should determiae the future constitution of Germany. The pre¬ 
liminary parliament thereupon took east and west Prussia and Schleswig into 
the German Confederation, and the same was then to be done with Posen. 
The elections took place with the approval of the governments; on the 18th 
of May the German hTational Assembly held its first sitting in the Paulskirche 
at Prankfort-on-the-Main. But discord had already broken out in the rela¬ 
tions betw'een the governments and the governed. The former had every¬ 
where (except in Austria where all was still undecided) guaranteed the in 
part very tumultuous demands of the people; Germany had thus won impor¬ 
tant victories; not only that such feudal burdens and special privileges as still 
subsisted had been overthxoTO, but freedom of the press, right of association, 
juries, and publicity of the administration of justice, and even the arming of 
the people, had been secured and liberal ministers accepted. But now arose 
many Ausionaries who perverted and incited the people by republican teaching 
and communistic follies. This was especially the case on the BMne, where 
the advanced democrats under Hecker plotted a rising in Baden (12th of 
April), which was indeed quickly suppressed, but called forth great bitterness 
bet^veen the moderates and democrats, and drove the former nearer than ever 
to the governments. In Berlin, also, the democracy destroyed unity; it kept 
the people in perpetual excitement and also acquired great influence over the 
Prussian national assembly, which, chosen by direct elections and summoned 
by the government (the Camphausen ministry), met at Berlin on the 22nd of 
May. The people, full of vague desires, allowed themselves to be Im-ed into 
making fresh disturbances, and on the 14th of June stormed the arsenal. 
Thns the tension increased to the ruin of the whole. 

Great enthusiasm for liberty and unity were exhibited throughout Ger¬ 
many; there was universal jubilation over the victories of this young “Spring 
of the Bations” (^Volketfruhling); but no one was clear about the means; 
men were undecided as to what they wanted; and it was therefore not easy to 
come to an understanding. The parliamentary life of the Germans was so 
new, it had previously moved witMn such narrow limits, that it was entirely 
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without a fised programme or leaders eq[ual to their task. Liberals, constitu¬ 
tionalists, republicans, absolutists, aristocrats, besides ultramontauists, Prus- 
sophiles, Austrians, all were jumbled together, engaged in mutual contention 
and blustering. 

This chaos of opinions found its expression in the German national assem¬ 
bly. Heinrich von Gagern lu-esided; the parties were measured against each 
other; the moderates (liberals) had the advantage in numbers, the democrats 
the greater boldness. To the latter, liberty was more important than unity; 
they contrived that the fundamental rights of the German people should be 
first considered; this led to a long war of words; valuable time was expended 
by the hundreds of long-winded speakers. Meanwhile the tottering govern¬ 
ments ivere able to strengthen themselves and so make the whole work of the 
assembly fruitless. But the need of a central power was only too keenly felt; 
and in consequence, ou the 29th of June, 1S48, hy four hnndi'ed and thirty- 
six votes to one hundred and ten, the archduke John of Austria, a noble 
friend of the people, was chosen Jieichsverweser (imperial vicar); he was to 
execute the decisions of the parliament, have the supreme command over till 
the German armies, and represent Germany abroad. The governments agreed, 
and on the 12th of July the confederatiou diet laid its authority in the hands 
of the Eeichsverweser and dissolved itself. The Eeichsverweser chose a re¬ 
sponsible imperial ministry. But as in all this the princes had co-operated 
but little, so they were without a real inclination to support the new central 
power; and just the most important person, the king of Prussia, regarded 
the proceedings at Frankfort with great and indeed not unfounded mistrust. 
This led to a lamentable defeat of Germany abroad; to the disgrace in Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein. 


THE 0EG-4NISATI0N OP SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN- 

Since 1460 Schleswig-Holstein had been united both legally and nationally; 
it was a German country by custom, speech, and the inclSiation of the inhab¬ 
itants; situated on the frontiers of the united German Fatherland, in it a 
keen sense of Gennan nationality had been preserved. The ruler of the coun¬ 
try was at the same time king of Denmark; but the two duchies had their own 
constitution. How in the northern part of Schleswig a Danish population 
was settled, and though it was continually losing ground to the inore eulti- 
vated and stronger German element, still it had tl& advantage, that Sehleswig 
had not been received into the German Confederation with HoIsIctqe in ISIS', 
but had been committed to the king of Denmark as a separate duchy. Thus 
the latter won the desired pretext forcibly to make this country Dani^.^ 

Under Christian Vin of Denmark, who ascended the throne in 1839, the 
old conflict between the Germans and Danes which was suspended for a time 
again broke out. The national feeling which had awakened throughout 
Europe also came to the fore here, and led to a sharp antagonism between the 
Danes and Germans, who for long had been united under one government. 
The superiority to which the Danish element laid claim, the interference of 
the Danes in the affairs of the duchies, the violation which their rights and 
interests experienced, the endeavour to separate Schleswig from Holstein and 
to unite Schleswig with the kingdom, awakened aversion in German lands. 
But the Danes feared a separation of the duchies, especially of Schleswig; 
for the male line of the reigning house threatened to die out, and owing to 
the differences in the law of succession in the various lands a dissolution of 
the long-standing union was to be expected. Hence they thought it necessary 
to provide against such a consummation. Denmark to the Eider,” that is 
to say, the union of Schleswig with Denmark and its separation from Holstein, 
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vas the aim of the national party, which entered upon the struggle with passion 
and fanaticism. The new long, a man of high education g.nd noble qualities, 
but without definiteness of aim and strength of character, seemed at fii-st dis¬ 
posed to adopt a compromising and conciliatory attitude. The appointment 
of the prince of Augustenburg-IToer to the governorship and chief command, 
also the appointment of Count Eeventlow Criminil, a patriotic and well- 
meaning but weak man, to the presidency of the chancery, caused satisfaction 
in the duchies. An improved organisation of the finances and provisions for 
welfare and education were also favourably received. But the maintenance 
of the union existing between Holstein as well as Schlesvig with Denmark 
lay more at Christian Vni’s heart than anything else: without separating 
them from each other, he aimed at binding both more firmly to the kingdom. 
First of all he intended, by individual measures, to strengthen and extend 
the bonds of union. 

A new organisation of the army, which deprived the Schleswig-Holstein 
regiments of their old names and banners and removed some of them to Den¬ 
mark; the introdnction of Danish cockades for the civil officials; the attempt 
to bring into nse the Danish system of coinage and Danish coins, and to estab¬ 
lish branches of the Danish Bsuk in the country, all these deeply affected the 
existing conditions. The bank first established a branch at Flensbmg, a 
thoroughly German town, but in which the commercial union with Denmark 
and Danish colonies called forth sympathy for union with the kingdom. 
Other plans were frustrated. The plan of a common ministry of worship 
and education with Denmark, the intention to form conunon committees from 
the provincial diets of the duchies and the kingdom after the model of an 
institution then introduced into Prussia, fell through because of the decided 
opposition of the estates. The question as to the official standing of the 
respective languages caused much agitation. The introduction of Danish as 
the official language of the courts of law in the northern part, in obedience to 
the kirg’s decree, caused anxiety, and the estates pronounced themselves 
against it. There were lively disputes as to the use of Danish in the proceed¬ 
ings of the diet, which the king sought to settle by compromise. Christian 
saw himself obliged to issue a declaration (December 14th, 1843) that he just 
as little thought of uniting Schleswig or pait of it to the kingdom as of plac¬ 
ing it in a political union with Germany by joining the German Confederation 
—for which act individual voices clamoured; he promised to maintain the 
independence of the duchy and the union with Holstein: he certainly meant 
to add, under the Danish crown. 

THE '^PXJBUO LETTER” (1846 A.D.) 

The agitation became all the more active as the succession question, which 
occupied the public mind more and more, and to which the government in 
the last days of Frederick'VI had already turned its attention, came to the 
fore. A second marriage of the crown prince had also remained childless, 
and like the first had to be dissolved. Thus the possibility of a separation 
did not lie so far off. Then the matter was taken up in Denmark and the 
X)roposal moved at the assembly of the estates of the islands: that the king 
should solemnly proclaim that the Danish monarchy, namely, the kingdom of 
Denmark and the duchies of Schleswig, Kolsteiu, and Lauenburg, would be 
inseparably transmitted according to the provisions of the royal law, and that 
every attempt on the part of subjects to dissolve the union existing between 
the various divisions of the states would be frustrated. This invasion of the 
rights of the duchies awakened intense indignation. The voice of the people 
expressed itself in numerous addresses to the Holstein estates simultaneously 
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assembled; they summed up the law of the land in the statement: the duchies 
of Schleswig and Holstein are independent states, firmly united to one another 
and ruled in the male line. But the government shared the Danish view of 
the matter. A commission of high state officials was to investigate the ques¬ 
tion of succession. As a result of their work, the so-called Public Letter was 
published (July 8th, 1846), which announced: that the hereditary succession 
of the monarchy was equally valid in Denmark and in the duchies of Schles¬ 
wig and Lauenburg, but that with regard to individual parts of the duchy of 
Holstein circumstances prevailed which made a similar declaration impossi¬ 
ble ; the king, therefore, promised to remedy these latter, so as to bring about 
the complete acknowledgment of the integrity of the whole Danish state. The 
communication of this decree to the Holstein estates was accompanied by the 
prohibition to make it the subject of remonstrance to the government. 

It was a one-sided decision, which by no means conformed to the law; 
neither did it agree, as became known later, with the results of the investiga¬ 
tion instituted by the commission; and it was at the same time an Insnlt to 
the rights of the estates. It was met by the most decided opposition. The 
agnates protested to the German Confederation. The prince of Angusten- 
burg, the duke of Gliicksburg who was the head of the second branch of the 
legal line of succession, and many members of the Schleswig knighthood gave 
up the offices which they held. In spite of the prohibition the Holstein 
estates issued au address, and when it was not accepted they laid the matter 
before the federal diet and dispersed; others, who were convoked in their 
place, did not appear or joined their predecessors. The people made known 
their consent to the acts of the estates in addresses and in the press. An ex¬ 
tract from the findings of the commission issued in defence of the Public Let¬ 
ter, found complete refutation by nine professors of the Kiel university. 

GERMANY INVOLVED IN THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN QUESTION 

The agitation resounded throughout Germany. Then for the first time did 
the Schleswig-Holstein affair appear in all its importance as a German ques¬ 
tion. In addresses, pamphlets, in the chambers, the rights of the duchies 
were espoused, and they were promised all necessary assistance for the pro¬ 
tection of the same: Germany took over the task of maintaining them invio¬ 
late and unrestricted. 

The confederation diet also did not escape the influence of public opinion 
and the weightiness of the matter. It did not accomplish much, but more 
than usual. King Christian had declared that he had never thought of en¬ 
croaching upon the independence of the duchy of Holstein or on its constitn- 
tion, or on any other relation based on law and tradition, or to interfere with 
well-established rights of the agnates, and that he also wished to maintain the 
constitutional right of petition of the estates. Upon this the Federal Assem¬ 
bly announced (September 17th, 1846) that they saw themselves strengthened 
in their most confident expectations; that the king, by the final determination 
of the relations spoken of in the Public Letter, would observe the rights of 
one and all, especially those of the German Confederation, of the rightful 
agnates, and the legal representation of the country of Holstein; at the same 
time they reserved for themselves their constitutional competence. 

A declaration of the ambassador at the confederation diet acknowledged 
that Holstein and Schleswig had all public legal rights in common, and prom¬ 
ised to leave this union inviolate. A proclamafion was issued by the king 
(September 18th) which was meant to be reassuring, inasmuch as it announced 
that his intention had not been to injure the rights of the duchies and to dis¬ 
solve their union. But at the same time the indissolubility of the Danish. 
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monaxcEy was emphasised, the acknowledgment of which was the question at 
issue. The king held firmly to this; towards this end all his efforts were 
hent Schleswig was also to serve as a means of holding Holstein. 

Negotiations for this purpose were taken up with the European powers, 
papers and pamphlets were prepared and circulated which sought to give a 
forced interpretation to the law, and as much as possible to prevent the spread¬ 
ing of the opposite views. The goal was to be reached by cajoling public 
opinion and curbing the opposition in the duchies. There were Germans who 
offered their services in aid of this scheme: Count Karl Moltke, who became 
president of the chancery in place of Eeventlow, and by devotion to the idea 
of royal absolutism disowned both his native country and his own past; and 
Scheel, a violent; ambitious nature, who, at the head of the Schleswig-Holstein 
government, sought to establish a rigid police regime. The federal laws 
against assemblies and unions, which formerly had not been promulgated in 
the country, were now put into effect. 

But the duchies did not cease their opposition. When the Schleswig assem¬ 
bly of the estates met October 1st, 1848, under the presidency of Wilhelm 
Beseler, they took the matter up: an address expounded the rights of the 
duchies; three petitions proposed the separation of the administration of the 
duchies from that of the kingdom, the introduction of a common constitution 
with Holstein—this being presented by the duke of Augustenburg—and the 
acceptance of Schleswig into the German Confederation. As the government 
refused to accept these petitions, the majority of the assembly dispersed. 

Then the krdghts, chiefly led by the prior of the convent of Preetz, Coimt 
Fritz Eeventlow, raised their voices, demanding that the rights of the land 
should be established in a constitutional document and provided with the 
requisite guarantees (January 19th, 1847). 

■ All organs of the land had spoken. Tendencies and parties which other¬ 
wise went different ways were united here. Even men of more democratic 
tendencies, who laid greater stress on Holstein^s connection with Germany 
than on the former union with Schleswig, the so-called New Holsteiners xmder 
the leadership of Th. Olshausen, joined in the movement. The approach of 
a crisis was felt and preparations were made to meet it, 

A more active life had awakened in Germany: an en<5eavour for greater 
unity prevailed among the people. In Holstein and Schleswig it was recog¬ 
nised that they must join this general movement, and thereby find a support 
for their special rights. 

The king, however, thought to give his aspirations a new foundation. 
A common, constitution for the kingdom and ^e duchies was planned; by 
granting constitutional rights, such as had beeu widely and actively demanded 
in Denmark since his accession, a new union was to be assured, which was to 
supersede the personal union hitherto prevailing. Christian VIM was occu¬ 
pied with these plans when death suddenly overtook him, January 20th, 1848. 

FEEDEBIOK vn- AND THE FIGHT FOB SCHLESWIG 

As the last of the male line of Frederick HI, who by the royal decree 
separated the succession in Denmark from that in Schleswig-Holstein, Freder¬ 
ick YH became ruler. By his ways of thinking and habits he belonged more 
exclusively than any other of his race to the Danish people, and therefore 
looked as a stranger upon his Gorman lands, whose rights he encroached upon 
heavily, violating their national feeling and so increasing the inner ant^o- 
nism that the outer separation, which the course of history brought along, be¬ 
came all the more unavoidable. 

Good-natured but uneducated, without a sense for justice or morals, de- 
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pendent on a woman of low birtli to whom lie was morganatically married, the 
Idng soon hecame a mere tool in the hands of the parties, incapable of resist¬ 
ing the demands of the Banish national pride and passionate infatnation. He 
began by proclaiming (January 28th, 1848) the constitution which his father 
had planned and which was to unite Schleswig-Holstein with Denmark under 
forms which promised a certain equalisation of right, but which nevertheless 
assured superiority to the Danes. It satisfied no one. If in the duchies they 
decided on entering into a preparatory deliberation of the same, it was only 
iu order to fight the whole scheme and to demand the right of an independent 
constitution. 

At this moment the great convulsion took place in France which shook all 
Europe: the ancient order of the states wavered and in a fierce onslaught a 
new one was trying to establish itself. Long-felt wants, justified and neces¬ 
sary demands, but also extravagant theories and revolutionary passions, as¬ 
serted themselves. 

Schleswig-Holstein was the most strongly affected. Whilst endeavouring 
to protect the ancient right and union with Germany, a fresh and more hea^'y 
attack had to be resisted. It was not possible to persevere in the peaceful 
attitude that had been maintained unth now. But although driven to the em¬ 
ployment of force, the law was adhered to, order was maintained, and every 
outbreak of unbridled passion was checked. Whilst the national party in 
Copenhagen urged a union of Schleswig with Denmark and its separation 
from Holstein, a meeting of the members of the Schleswig-Holstein estates, 
which assembled iu Eendsburg (March 18th), proposed the union of the 
estates of both duchies, the admission of Schleswig into the German Confed- 
er<ition, and the granting of free rights such as were demanded and granted 
everywhere. Before the deputation which had to convey these desires had 
reached Copenhagen and gained an audience of Frederick VII, the latter was 
induced by a popular movement to dismiss the ministry and to call to Ms 
counsel the leaders of the party who demanded the annexation of Schleswig 
(March 21st). He then declared Mmself willing to grant Holstein a free con¬ 
stitution, to support the endeavours for a German parliament, but on the other 
hand to consolidatB the inseparable union of Schleswig with Denmark by a 
common and free constitution (March 24th). The ancient rights were thereby 
abolished, the union of Schleswig and Holstein destroyed, the foundation on 
which the dominion of the king in the duchies rested nndermined. This 
was to be carried out by the force of arms. 

The duchies had to concert measures against this, and they did not hesitate 
to do so. Iu Kiel, the most influential men of the laud united themselves, 
the prince of Hoer, Count Eeventlow-Preetz, Wilhelm Beseler. A provisional 
government was formed (March 23rd-24t]h), which also included Schmidt iu 
Kiel, Bremer in Flensburg, and later Olshausen, who was absent as member 
of the deputation, '‘for the maintenance of the rights of the land and of the 
hereditary dnke ; the latter, as being in the hands of a Danish party, was 
considered not to have been free in his resolutions. The whole land joined 
in, even officials—^those in Copenhagen gave up their posts—and the military, 
in so far as they belonged to the duchies by birth. Eendsburg was taken pos¬ 
session of by the prince, who became command#»r-in-chief (March 24th). 


SCmESWIG-HOLSTEIIT WAES (1848-1850 A.D.^ 

Soon the fight broke out. The Danes marched into Schleswig, occupied 
Alseu, and advanced into the mainland. The duchies opposed to them all 
the fighting men that could be assembled in haste. But insufficient aimament 
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and defective leadership resulted in a defeat at Ban (April 9tli); almost all 
Schleswig fell into the hands of the Danes. 

The sole dependence of the duchies was now the protection of Germany. 
The king of Prussia, to whom the duke of Augustenbui’g applied for aid, 
pronounced himself decisively in favouj of their rights (March 24th). The 
preliminary parliament declared itself in favour of the entry of Schleswig 
into the German Confederation. The confederation diet decided to protect 
the rights of Holstein to unite with Schleswig and acknowledged the provi¬ 
sional government (April 4th, 12th). Prussian troops under Bonin invaded 
Holstein, followed by the tenth federal corps under Halkett. Wrangel took 
over the command with the order to clear Schleswig of the Danes. 

The Dannevirke was taken by storm (April 23rd), but the Danish army 
was not pursued; the mainland was taken, but Alseu left in the hands of the 
enemy; then Jutland also was occupied, and contributions laid upon it as com¬ 
pensation for captured German vessels; but it was soon evacuated; even the 
north of Schleswig had to be given up, as the Danes from Alsen threatened 
the Germans in Sundewitt. At Kiibel the latter had to retire from the field 
with losses (May 2Sth), and a fresh attack brought no success (June 5th). 
In the beginning the force at hand was not energetically turned to account, 
but now it no longer sufficed, and the necessary reinforcements were slow in 
arriving. 

Ill the land itself everyone was full of devotion and willing to make sac¬ 
rifices ; firm and resolved, the people w^ere united in the chief cause, but were 
checked through manifold considerations, and not sufficiently energetic. The 
task they had set themselves was most difficult to perform: that of protecting 
the ancient rights by force of arms against a sovereign who was still recog¬ 
nised by them as their lawful lord, and of union with the powers of Germany, 
who were themselves in the midst of a process of reorganisation. The relation 
of the volunteers to the regular troops, of the natives to the strangers, caused 
much embarrassment. Political antagonisms arose in the ancient estates, 
which were united in one assembly, and especially in a provincial assembly 
convened on the basis of a general election: a new organisation of internal 
conditions was discussed. In Schleswig itself, which was the chief bone of 
contention, certain Danish influences made themselves felt. The govern¬ 
ment was urging forward the admission into the German Confederation, but 
to this some of the people were still disinclined, and it was opposed by the 
European powers. 

The latter showed themselves favourable to Denmark, fearing an increase 
of German influence. England recommended division of Schleswig in accord¬ 
ance with the nationality of the population, but this met with opposition in 
the land. Germany had given only insufficient help; Austria did not favour 
the cause of the duchies. In Prussia the disturbance of commerce caused by 
the ascendency of Denmark at sea was soon se\erely felt; there they also feared 
a conflict with foreign powers, and complained of being obliged to bear the 
burden alone, and of the attitude of the rest of Germany. In Frankfort deci¬ 
sion and strength were wanting. 

The Truce of Malmd 

Political and diplomatic influences paralysed the military measures. 'N'ego- 
tiations concerning a settlement of the dispute were first undertaken in Lon¬ 
don through the mediation of England, and then in Malmb through that of 
Sweden. Prussia was moved to accept the terms of an armistice (July 8th) 
which were so unfavourable and to a high degree even discreditable, and met 
with such general opposition that they were not carried out: fresh negotia- 
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tions at Believne, near Kolding, led to no result, altLougli the provisional gov¬ 
ernment, from 'Which Olshausen then withdrew, made important concessions. 
Taken up again at Malmo hy Prussia, in the name of the authority of the na¬ 
tional assembly at Frankfort, they led to a settlement which did not -fulfil the 
conditions of the Frankfort ministry and threatened the duchies with great 
disadvantages, but which nevertheless the former resolved to sanction. The 
people of the duchies, however, rose ui> against it, an.d by its firm attitude the 
provincial assembly supported the popular sentmi|^nt: a new constitution, 
which insured the rights of the land, was adopted ahd promulgated (Septem¬ 
ber 15th). The Frankfort national assembly had aliso from the first declared 
itself against the fulfilment of the terms of this treaty. But as some of the 
most unfavourable provisions had been removed, it gave its consent after a 
severe struggle and with certain reservations (September 16th). Another 
decision in this case might have altered many things; but it would have been 
favourable only if it had been unanimous and if it had been adopted in agree¬ 
ment -with the central authority. As it was, it led to a fight and a victory 
against the revolution at home, but also to dependency and impoteney abroad. 
Even in the duchies the matter became endurable. The new government, 
appointed in accordance with the provisions of the armistice, fell to patriotic 
men (October 22nd). The new constitution and the newly decreed laws were 
acknowledged; the command of the army was taken over, in the place of the 
retired prince von IN'oer, by the Prussian general Bonin, who worked with 
success for its further imi)rovemeut. On the other hand Frederick YII soon 
refused to acknowledge the new government, and the stipulated evacuation of 
Alsen by the Danes did not take place. Only an actual suspension of hostili¬ 
ties ensned. 

Meanwhile negotiations for peace were m progress. The duchies desired 
independence and a firm nnion. In Denmark all stress was laid on the sepa¬ 
ration of Schleswig from Holstein: only a so-called independence of Schleswig 
was to be granted. Prussia, and for a time also the Frankfort anthorities, 
agreed to this; but they could not come to terms over the Tuodus operandi. 

Denmark gave notice of a discontinuance of the armistice. "VinbLen it ex¬ 
pired a governorship, composed of Count Reventlow and Beseler and estab¬ 
lished by the Frankfort authorities, took over the management of the affairs 
of the country (1849, March 26th). The war was reopened by the brilliant 
fight of Eckernforde against Danish men of war (April 5th), the stor min g of 
the Diippel Heights by the imperial troops (April 13th), and a victory of the 
Schleswig-Holstein troops under Bonin at Kolding (April 23rd). After some 
delay, the army composed of troops from various German states entered Jut¬ 
land under the Prussian general. Yon Prittwitz. After a new victory at 
Gndso (May 7th), Bonin undertook the siege of Fredericia. But the chief 
command was deficient in strength and earnestness: and the war was carried 
on, as it were, only in seeming. Peace was desired in Prussia and negotia¬ 
tions were pursued to this end. Beth the national assembly and the imperial 
government went to destruction in the vain endeavour to obtain unity in Ger¬ 
many. A reaction against the agitations of the previous year made itself felt, 
which also exercised its influence over the cause of Schleswig-Holstein. 

The army of the duchies, deserted by Prittwitz, was beaten, in spite of the 
bravest defence, in a sortie of the Danes from Fredericia (July 6th). Imme¬ 
diately thereafter Prussia concluded an armistice (July 18th), which limited 
the governorship to Holstein and subjected Schleswig to the authority of a 
Dauish-Prussian Commission and to the occupation of the greater northern 
half hy Swedes and Norwegians and of the southern by Prussia. 

With the consent of the German member there now began a despotic gov¬ 
ernment for the carrying through of Danish views; officials and ministers of 
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religion were dismissed, persecutions ordained, and steps taken in favour of 
the Danish language. But the German population powerfjilly resisted this • 
in one part of the land they were able to check all the aims of the administra¬ 
tion. The peace negotiations led to no agreement concerning the situation at 
Schleswig, which Denmark sought to hold in a strong political union. An 
understanding sought by the duchies met with as little success now as in the 
pre^'ious case. Therefore Prussia decided to conclude peace for herself ^nd 
Germany, but it was without decided purport and satisfied none, July 2n(l 
1850. The majority of the German states entered into it; but there was no 
acknowledged supreme authority which could confirm it and it had no binding 
force for the duchies. 

The duchies now undertook the fight single-handed. In the place of Bonin 
who would not give up the Prussian service, Willisen became commander-in- 
chief. A considerable number of officers, who had occupied the higher posi¬ 
tions in the army, left with the former. Their departure, for which only in¬ 
sufficient substitution could be found, and a new organisation attempted by 
Willisen, combined 'with all sorts of evils to weaken the otherwise well- 
equipped army of about thirty thousand men. 

SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN SUBDUED BY DENMARK (1850 A.D.) 

When it invaded Schleswig, a decisive battle was fought at Idstedt (July 
26th). After a hot fight the troops, who were victorious on the right wing 
and unbroken in the other divisions, were compelled to retire and leave almost 
all of Schleswig to the enemy: the want of confidence and the lack of a general 
control turned an almost certain victory into a fatal defeat. 

After a considerable reinforcement of the army, which took place too late, 
efforts were made in vain to regain what ha.d been lost by an attack on Mis- 
snnde (September 12th) and by an attempt to storm the strongly fortified 
Friedriehstadt (October 4th). Here also the leadership proved itself inade¬ 
quate. A further advance of the Danes was alone prevented. 

They did not conquer Schleswig-Holstein. Germany, which had first re¬ 
linquished it, now demanded and compelled its subjection. The confederation 
diet, re-established by Austria and in which Frederick YII’s ambassador par¬ 
ticipated for Holstein-Lanenburg, demanded the suspension of the war (Octo¬ 
ber 25th); Prussia, which for a time had held hack and thus caused a delay, 
submitted to the Austrian policy at the conference at Olmutz. The conclu¬ 
sion of the business was left to the two great states. Their ambassadors de¬ 
manded subjection January, 1851; for the first time in many years Austrian 
troops advanced to the north to execute this order. 

Resistance seemed impossible. The leaders of the army—Yon der Horst 
had taken Willisen’s place—declared themselves against it; likewise the ma¬ 
jority of the assembly: Beseler left the governorship, which placed the rights 
of the country under the protection of the German Confederation and soon 
made vay for another government in Holstein, in the name of Frederick YII 
and the German Confederation (February 1st). 

The constitution was annulled; almost everything which the late agitation 
had created was destroyed, the army was disbanded, and the officers were dis- 
mi^d. A so-called amnesty made numerous exceptions: the governors ap¬ 
pointed by the imperial authorities and the members of the house of Augus- 
tenburg had to leave the country; others were deprived of their offices. The 
representatives of the confederation promised the restoration on the old legal 
relations; but nothing was done in that direction. 

In Schleswig an exclusively Danish government undei’ Tillisch ruled, 
which violated and destroyed the rights and interests of the country. Every 
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nnioa with Holstein, even the common high court of appeal, was put an end to; 
a customs boundary was established along the Eider; the Banish language was 
forced on the churches and schools in the towns of Haderslebeu, Tondern, 
Apenrade, Sonderburg, and upwards of thirty parishes, for the greater part 
quite German districts (language rescripts 1851, February 7th and 8th, March 
4th); Banish clergy and teachers were appointed; everything German, in a 
word, was persecuted. 

"V^en the proposals of the Banish government concerning the new organ¬ 
isation of the relations of the. duchies to the kingdom had been sanctioned by 
the great German powers, the government of Holstein was given over to the 
minister of Frederick II (February 18th, 1852), At the same time all the 
costly war materials of the army, together with the vessels which the country 
had procured for its protection, were delivered up and brought to Benmark as 
the spoils of victory. 

A commission for the establishment of the frontier between Schleswig and 
Holstein, which had become doubtful owing to the fact that for a long time 
past there had been only one Schleswig-Holstein, remained without result: 
here, also, the Banish claims were not opposed. 

Thus ended the struggle against Benmark, in the saddest and most inglo¬ 
rious manner. That which the duchies had undertaken in conjunction with 
Germany was pronounced an unjustifiable rebellion, for wnich the country and 
individuals were to suffer. The union of Holstein with Schleswig, the protec¬ 
tion of which had been undertaken, was severed, and the way was cleared for 
a union of both with Benmark into one state 


THE ATTEMPT TO POEM A OENTEALISED D.AIS'ISH STATE 

Christian YIIT’s desire was to bind Schleswig-Holstein with Benmark 
under one constitution: this plan had been taken up in the last negotiations, 
and was received favourably by the European powers; even Germany yielded, 
although it little answered to the ancient rights of the duchies. It was not 
even insisted that Schleswig and Holstein should remain united as of old, and 
thus join the kingdom: it was only a question of the autonomy of the individ¬ 
ual duchies, including Lauenburg. By this the annexation of Schl^wig to 
Denmark was to be prevented. But though the name was given up, the cause 
was not relinquished. A close political union was urged in the negotiations. 
Proposals were made which were placed before a meeting of notables at Flens- 
burg (May, 1851); but as they did not come to an agreement, the affair met 
with no success. In Benmark there was a change of ministry, which for a 
time removed the party of the Eider-Banes and brought men who represented 
the idea of a centralised Banish state, Orstedt and Bluhme, to the government: 
Karl Moltke entered for Schleswig, RevenHow-Criinmil, the brother of the 
former president, for Holstein (July Slst, October 16th, 1851), 

Some of the former demands were given up and an agreement thus brought 
about with the German powers. But the separation of Schleswig from Hol¬ 
stein in all political affairs was carried through; the union with Benmark, 
which until now had been based on the possession of a common ruler (per¬ 
sonal union) became a lasting political union (real nnion). To th^ change 
two members of the Schleswig-Holstein knighthood extended a helping hand; 
they denied the rights of which they were sure, the home to which they be¬ 
longed. 

On the ground of arrangements agreed upon with Austria and Prussia, 
Frederick VII issued a proclamation concerning the future organisation of 
monarchy (January 28th, 1852). The army, the finances, and the foreign 
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affairs of tlie dncliies -were to be regulated in common witli those of Eemnark, 
and to these ends there were to be common ministers, a common state council' 
a common constitution, and a common customs system; in other affairs Schles¬ 
wig and Holstein, as well as Lauenbiirg, were each to be governed indepen¬ 
dently. Schleswig and the two dnchies in the German Confederation were to 
receive special miinisters, Schleswig and Holstein, special estate representa¬ 
tions with the right of assent; only non-political institutions, such as the uni¬ 
versity, knighthood, the canal, jails, and other matters of sxibordinate impor¬ 
tance, were in future to be common to the two duchies. In Schleswig the 
equal rights of the German and Danish nationalities were promised, also an 
extension of the amnesty. 

With this, the German powers considered their task accomplished. Con¬ 
sent was also given by the confederation diet (July 29th); some of the indi^dd- 
ual governments gave theirs witli expressions of regret that the rights of the 
duchies had not been better protected; only a few of the smaller ones refused 
to give their adliesion. 

In reality the rights of the duchies were not protected but destroyed 
when these pro^’isions were executed. The new organisation was to be sealed 
by a community of the law of succession to the throne. The succession ques¬ 
tion had had an essential share in the antagonisms and dissensions of the last 
years; without its settlement no peace seemed possible. In Denmark the ab¬ 
solute validity of the old law' of succession had been repealed, but the right of 
succession of women, which it hxed, was maintained. The constitution which 
the dnchies gave themselves adhered to the succession of the male line accord¬ 
ing to the law of primogeniture. This w as au essential support for their inde¬ 
pendence. If Denmark and the duchies were to be politically united, this, 
above all, had to be done away with.^ 


REACTION AGAINST DF^MOCEACY (1848 A.D.) 

As mentioned above, tbc terms of the truce of Malnio by which the Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein war was suspended in August, 1848, had been agreed to by the 
Frankfort assembly only after a severe struggle. Violent disputes took place 
between the moderates and the democrats, and two conservative deputies, the 
brave Prussian general. Yon Anerswald, and Prince Lichnowsky, were tom to 
pieces by the mob (September 18th). This crime still further roused the 
indignation of the governments against the popular movement, especially 
since in Baden, also, the foundations of all order seemed to be shaken by the 
republican insurrectionary troops under Striive’s leadership, and in Vienna, 
by the insurrection of the 6th of October. Both these attempts of the demo¬ 
cratic party were choked; though the victory in Vienna was won only after a 
hard struggle. 

Prussia was endangered by no eonfficts between contending nationalities, 
such as those which Austria had to face. For here the vast majority of the 
inhabitants were Germans; only a small section was Polish. The Poles, dwell¬ 
ing for the most part in the south-east portion of the grand duchy of Posen, 
also rose in April, 1848, urged on by their nobility; but the revolt was easily 
suppressed (May), and in spite of much agitation on the part of the nobles 
their efforts against Pnissia became daily more hopeless; because the Ger¬ 
man settlements irresistibly advanced eastward; because the Poles were only 
conquered by civilisation; and because the Prussian government acted in 
strict accordance with the laws, exercised justice towards all, oppressed no 
man. 

More serious convulsions seemed to threaten the Prussiao state through the 
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democracy, and the king therefore determined to put an end to its baneful in- 
duence. He dismissed the liberal but too yielding miiiistiy, and appointed 
an energetic one under the presidency of the count of Brandenburg (Novem¬ 
ber 9th). The reactionaiy minister, Manteuffel, soon became its real head and 
began his long career of retrogression. The first blow against the Prussian 
national assembly was struck by the removal of the latter to Brandenburg; 
a portion of it did, indeed, oppose this measure and declared for a refusal of 
the taxes, but royalty had far stronger roots in the people than the democracy 
which was working for this resolution in the national assembly. It therefore 
received scant respect and the national assembly was dissolved by the govern¬ 
ment (5th of December). 

THE KING- OF PRUSSIA ELECTED EMPEROR OF GERMANY (1849 A.D.) 

The re-establishment of the Prussian monarchy, in itself a piece of good 
fortune, was well calculated to strengthen the moderate party in the German 
national assembly. The greatest obstacle to German unity had been, and still 
was, the existence of the imperial Austrian state, for, composed as it was of 
various nationalities, its acceptance into a German federal state, which was 
now the solution advocated by all well-disposed persons, could not possibly be 
effected—and yet many persisted in the idea, especially amongst the south 
Germans (-^the party of great Germany ”). Only the decided refusal of the 
Austrian government to allow itself to be amalgamated with Germany or to 
recognise the superiority of any sort of German central power enlightened 
many as to Germany’s true relation to the mixed kingdom, which is by nature 
so esseutially un-German. The only thing possible was to unify Germany, 
without Austria, and to place Prussia at her head. But this plan, which was 
advocated by (lagern, was combated by the ultramontanes, Austrians, and 
other enemies of Prussia, and by all adherents of the system of many states 
and the old separate existence, quite as much as by the democrats, who dread¬ 
ed a strong monarchy. In order to preserve the votes of these opponents, 
the moderate party conceded them a great influence in the drawing up of 
the German constitution; so it came about that the “fundamental rights" 
{GnmdrecMe') which were published by the national assembly at Frankfort on 
the 27th of December, 1848, contained many democratic elements. After a 
long struggle the “ imperial party finally conquered. On the 28th of March, 
1849, the German national assembly elected the king of Prussia hereditary 
emperor of Germany. The imperial constitution had been prepared the day 
before, and it was now signed by the ministry of the empire and the national 
assembly. According to it the individual states of Germany were to remain 
as they were, hut a portion of their political greatness was to be surrendered 
to the imperial power; the emperor was to govern by means of a responsible 
ministry, to have the right to decide on questions of war and peace, to have 
the whole military forces at his disposal, to represent the country abroad. He 
had the greater part of the executive power; the legislative power was to be 
exercised by the imperial diet (BHchsta{f'), which was to consist of a state house 
(i^aateTihaus) composed of representatives of the princes and parliamentary 
bodies (YolkveHretungen) of the individual states, and a house of commons 
{YoXk^u8)y delegated through the medium of direct elections by the whole 
German people, according to a universal suffrage. An imperil supreme 
court of justice was to determine the disputes of the different states. These 
were the main provisiona 

The fate of Germany now lay in the hands of Frederick William TV, amd 
the world waited with anxiety to learn whether he would accept the German 
imperial crown. ^ 
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The deputation of the national assembly, which had been commissioned to 
convey to the king of Prussia the news of his election as German emperor 
travelled slowly, so as to give the king time for mature consideration. On the 
2nd of April it reached Berlin. 

On the same day the two chambers voted an address to the king, wherein 
they requested him to assume the guidance of the destinies of the Fatherland 
in accordance with his election; but they also referred to existing difiSicultiis. 
On the 3rd of April the king received the deputation, which entered full of 
expectation, rather anxious than joyful. The king stated that he recognised 
in the vote of the Geiman national assembly the voice of the representatives 
of the German nation; this call was bestowing upon him an honour which he 
well knew how to value; and he added that he thanked them for the trust 
shown. ^^But,” he proceeded, “I would not justify your confidence; 1 would 
not respond to the ideas of the German nation; I would not establish the unity 
of Germany were I to intend, in violation of sacred rights and my former 
most distinct and solemn assurances, without the consent of the crowned 
heads, princes, and free towns of Germany, to take a resolution which will 
be of the greatest consequence to them, and to the German races governed 
by them. It will, therefore, become a duty for the separate German states 
to consider in a joint conference, w^hether the constitution is to the advantage 
of the individual states, as well as of the whole nation; if the rights accorded 
me will enable me to guide with a strong hand the destiny of the great German 
Fatherland and to realise the hopes of its peoples in the way in which such 
an office requires me to do. FTevertheless, Germany may rely on one thing, 
and let this, gentlemen, be known in every subdivision thereof: if the Prussian 
shield and sword are needed against enemies at home or abroad, I shall not 
be wanting, even though not summoned. Full of confidence, I shall then 
walk in the way of my house and my peonle, the way of German honour* aud 
fidelity.” 

This declaration was a painful disappointment to the Frankfort deputa- 
tion; though they had been prepared for reservations and objections, they had 
not expected that the king would so completely deny the right of the national 
assembly to formulate the German constitution without the princes. But to 
one member of the deputation this refusal did not come unexpectedly. E. M. 
Arndt had written to the king, reminding him of his assurance of the 21st of 
Mpjrch, 1848, and appealed to the fact that he had declared himself in favour 
of a real, strong German Confederation in place of the former dishonest and 
weakly league of states, and that he vras pledged to stake all his power and 
the strength of his people to establish the strength and power of Germany. 
The only means to save the honour and glory of Germany were this kingly 
assurance and the fimi knitting of the bond which should make Prussia and 
Germany one. Only if the king of Prussia would put himself at its head as 
the support and saviour of Germany was it possible to meet and overcome the 
cunning wiles of Austria, which had squandered and wasted the honour and 
power of Germany for the last three hundred years and was now again trying 
to take it in tow. Thus, also, could be avoided the red republic, which 
seemed unavoidable under a directory. Like one of the prophets of old, he 
conjured the king and represented the acceptance of the charge offered to hiTn 
by the national assembly as a sacred duty. In a document dated March 
18th, which we reproduce iu the main points, the king, fully recognising in 
what spirit Arndt had spoken to him, thus replied: ^^The great assembly 
which styles it^lf the As^mbly of the German Empire or 1^’ational Assem¬ 
bly, and in which there are men who belong to the best in the great Father- 
tod, has no crown to give nor to offer. It has to draw up a constitution and 
then to open n^otiations with all rulers and towns of Germany which are rec- 
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ognised throiigliout Euroiie. Where is the commission '^v'hich entitles these 
men to set <i king or an emperor above the authorities to whom they have 
sworn allegiance! Where is the council of the kings and princes of Germany 
which, according to a tradition a thousand years old, elects a king for the holy 
empire and submits its choice to the nation for confirmation? Your assembly 
has ever opposed the formation of this council, the representation of the Ger¬ 
man authorities in the iiew centre of the nation. This is an immense fanlt— 
one may call it a sin; the consequences of this sin are now being felt; every 
mail at Frankfort, even those for whom cause and efi:‘ect are not clear, feels at 
this moment that even with so much merit, so much labour, and motives so 
pure in part, he is labouriug at an absolutely impossible task. Do you believe 
that heart-rending scenes, words, and decrees of the parliament may render 
possible what in itself is impossible? 

let ns suppose, my dear Arndt, that the sin had not been committed, 
or that it were remedied, and the real and nminimons council of princes and 
of the nation were to hold an election in the old town where kings were cho¬ 
sen, and to offer me the old, true, lawful, thousand-year-old crown of the Ger¬ 
man nation—then it were possible to consider whether to refuse or accept— 
but 1 wmuld re[)ly as a man must reply when the greatest honour the world 
holds is offerf^l to him. But alas! matters do not stand thus. To a message 
such as I am threatened with from Frankfort silence alone becomes me. I 
dare not and shall not reply, so as not to insult men whom I honour and love, 
and upon whom I look with pride, yea, with gratitude—for consider, what is it 
that -would be offered to me? Was the fruit of the horrible labour of the year 
1S48 a crown ? The thing of which we speak does not bear the sign of the 
holy cross, does not press the seal ‘ by the grace of God ’ upon the head—it. is 
no crown. This is the iron collar of servitude by which the son of more than 
Twenty-four rulers, electors, and kings, the head of sixteen million people, the 
master of the most faithful and bravest army in the world, would be made a 
s«‘rf of the revolution. Far he it from me! And, moreover, the price of the 
jewel would be the breaking of my promise given to' the [Prussianj diet on the 
2(Hh 01 February^ ‘ to try coujointlywith all German princes to bring about 
an understanding with the German national tissembly as- to the future constitu- 
tiou of the great Fatherland. ’ I am not one to break this, or any other pledge. 
It almost seems-to me, my dear Anidt, as if yon were labouring under a mis¬ 
taken idea, which, h<jwever, yon share with many others j as if yon only saw a 
revolution to contend-with in the so-called red democracy and the comnuinists 
—that would be a great mistake. For those creatures^ of hell and death can 
operate only on the moving soil of the revolution. Tlie revolution is the abo¬ 
lition of the divine order of things, the contempt for and abrogation of the 
true order ; it lives and breathes its breath of death as long as the low is high 
and the high is low. Therefore, as long as the- German authorities have no 
place in the centre at Frankfort and do not sit att the head of the council, 
whose task it Is to give a fntm-e to Germany—^jnsb m long this centre stands 
under the reflector of the-tide of the revolution and follows the same course— 
it has nothing to offer whicli clean hands can tonehi, As a German and as a 
German prince, whose yes is a yes full and true, whose- no is a cautions no, I 
give my hand to nothing which might-debase my noble Fatherland and deliver 
it to the just scorn of its neighboni*s and the eondenmation of universal his¬ 
tory ; I accept nothing which is unworthy of the laid on me at my birth 

or which might ever be in opposition to llieni.” 

After this declaration nobody could have expected from the king an 
affirmative reply to the message of the imperial, del^afion. Arndt, however, 
was not permitted to tell. Ida colleague anything about. his inquiry or 

about the letter from tbfekmg, who had laid it upon lumas a duty to keep the 
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matter strictly private. Only after the death of both was the correspondence 
published. Besides, it may be surmised that Arndt, even after this, had not 
quite given up the hope that the Mng would agree, though upon conditions. 
It was rumoured in Berlin at the time that the king had hesitated and was even 
disposed to accept, but that on the preceding day at a hunting party, in which 
the Austrian ambassador Baron von Prokesch had taken part, he had been dis¬ 
suaded from doing so by the latter. To judge from the above letter, this is 
more than improbable.^ 

XJTTEE EAILUEE OE THE ASSEMBLY 

Thus the hopes of the national assembly were frustrated; its support in 
public opinion crumbled to nothing. Twenty-eight German governments did 
indeed declare their consent to the imperial constitution; hut the rest, and 
they were the kingdoms (with Austria), refused it and recalled their deputies. 
Most of the other moderates also withdrew, and the democratic residue of the 
assembly, which was still willing to deliberate in Stuttgart (as the ^'rnmp par¬ 
liament there dissolved by the government (June 18th, 1849). Such 

was the lamentable end of the great German assembly which was to have 
brought about the renascence of Germany. 

Meantime, popular revolts had taken place in various quarters with the 
object of bending the governments under the rule of the Frankfort parliament 
in spite of all that had occurred. The first was in Saxony. Here on the 3rd 
of May the democratic party rose in Dresden and won possession of the 
greater part of the town; the king fled and appealed to Prussia for aid. The 
Prussian troops defeated the fighters of the barricades (6th-9th of May), 
though after an obstinate struggle, and restored order. More dangerous w'ere 
the rebellions in the Palatinate and Baden. In the former, the democratic 
insurrectionary troops occupied almost the whole country, in the latter the 
soldiers themselves went over to the people. The grand duke fled and the 
democrats of Baden elected a provisional government. King Maximilian of 
Bavaria, successor of Ludwig, who had abdicated on the 21st of March, 1848, 
and the grand duke of Baden turned to the king of Prussia for help; in June 
the Prussian troojDS under the prince of Prussia marched up and quickly sub¬ 
dued the rebellious countries. 

PRUSSIA ATTEMPTS TO ASSERT HER HEGEMOITST 

Prussia now took in hand the ordering of German affairs generally; 
Frederick William declared that he would take up the work of constitution¬ 
making and unification which had been begun in Fmnkfort, and in union 
with the other princes would bring it to a satisfactory issue. He aimed at 
erecting a German federal state under Prussian leadership and with a common 
parliament, and Hanover and Saxony supported him. Thus arose the “alli¬ 
ance of the three kings” (JI}reiMmgshundnis) of the 26th of May; the other 
states also joined in this union, with the exception, however, of Bavaria and 
Wiirtemberg, and it was against their opposition and Austria’s hostile attitude 
that the entei^rise suffered shipwreck. For Frederick William, with compl ete 
frankness, laid before the princes the choice whether they would stand by him 
or not, and as the kings saw that Austria was again recovering her power, 
they went over to her camp. They were unwilling to resign their sovereignty. 
Austria had meantime arrived at a position in which she was prepared to give 
strong support to all the open and secret enemies of Prussia. She had sub¬ 
dued all the revolted nationalities and was powerful enough to win back her 
lost influence in German affairs also. When Prussia and her adherents (espe- 
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cially the lesser states) set to work in earnest to realise the idea of a federal 
state and convoked a German imperial diet at Erfurt, the emperor of Austria 
protested, and so far prevailed with the king of Prussia that the latter agreed 
to a provisional confederation government in which the two states were to 
have an equal share. The Eeichsverweser, Archduke John, then formally 
resigned his power to this government. Austria now offered a menacing pro- 
te::t against the Erfurt imperial diet which met on the 20th of April, 1850. 
Finally, in conjunction with the kings of Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Saxony, and 
Hanover, Austria rejected in the most open and decisive manner the imperial 
constitution proposed hy Frederick William. The whole party, which saw 
something revolutionary in the unification of Germany, likewise worked 
against the Prussian Union,” and Frederick William, seeing his disinterested 
intentions, his magnanimous procedure rewarded with such ingratitude, finally 
lost heart—the more as many distinguished officials and noblemen at the court, 
as well as the foreign ambassadors who dreaded a strong Germany, continually 
increased his disfavour towards the innovations introduced in 1848. This 
made it all the easier for Austria and Bavaria to accomplish their designs; and 
in particular to compel the restoration of the old confederation diet. In this 
they were assisted by affairs in Schleswig-Holstein and in Hesse. 

AUSTRIA RESTORES THE GrEEMAir CONFEDERATION (1860-1851 A.D.) 

We have already related how, after the defeats of the Schleswig-Holsteiners 
in the summer and autumn of 1850, the revived confederation diet—Austria 
and her adherents—interfered and compelled the duchies to submit to its will. 
Ill Hesse, also, Prussia and the cause of the German people suffered a bitter 
defeat. In February, 1850, the elector had installed a reactionary ministry 
under Hassenpflug, had then withdrawn from the union, tampered in numer¬ 
ous instances with the constitution, and found himself, in consequence of all 
this, at strife with his people. The chambers stopped the supplies, and in the 
beginning of September the elector declared the country in a state of war. 
But the whole people, true to their constitution, refused obedience to such 
illegal measures; the authorities, the troops, all declared unanimously that 
they would not break the oath which they had tendered to the constitution; for 
the estates had acted according to law. The elector now demanded help of the 
confederation diet, and Austrian and Bavarian troops readily marched in, 
whilst Prussia stood forward for the Hessian constitution and also sent troops 
to Hesse (beginning of November). 

Thus Germany was divided into two camps: the union, that is, Prussia with 
most of the minor states, and the confederation diet, namely, Austria with the 
secondary states; the former represented the popular cause and wished to help 
the Hessians and Schleswig-Holsteiners; the latter desired to restore the situa¬ 
tion as it had existed before 1848 and to pave the way for a thorough reaction. 
In the background Eussia, the pillar of absolutism, threa,teningly offered her 
mediation. Frederick William gave way; he sent his minister, the count of 
Brandenburg, to Warsaw to a conference with the Austrian m i n i ster Schwar- 
zenberg and the emperor Nicholas. There he was met by arrogant demands; 
Prussia must cancel all the steps she had taken to the benefit of Germany. 
The agitation so affected the count that it brought on a mortal illness, and he 
died on the 6th of November, after his return home, shortly before the noble 
minister Eadowitz had laid down his office and Manteuffel had taken over the 
conduct of the foreign as well as of the home affairs of Prussia. Xet for a mo¬ 
ment the king made up his mind to armed resistance; army, chambers, and 
people joyfully assented. But he found that Prussia was not sufficiently pre¬ 
pared for a great armed contest, and abandoned the idea of war, for which he 
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iad in any case little inclination. On tlie IStli of November Mauteuffel dis¬ 
solved ilie union, and on the 29th of November he went to Olrniitz to meet Prince 
Schwarzeuberg, who then accomplished all the essential objects of Austria. 

In April, 1851, Prussia again recognised the confederation diet in Frank¬ 
fort and abahdoned her efforts for the reform of German affairs. Prom the 
12th of June, 1851, the confederation diet sat in Frankfort in the old way and 
restored as far as possible the situation previous to 1848. This was then done 
in Hesse. The Austrian and Bavarian troops ruled the coimtry and forced 
Hassenpfiug’swill upon it; by the end of July, 1851, the electoral government 
was completely master of the people; in conjunction with the confederation 
diet it abolished the liberal constitution of 1831 and introduced another which 
encroached considerably on the rights of the people. At the same time the 
diet took the Schleswig-Holstein question in hand. Schleswig was delivered 
to the vengeance of the Danes, who once more subjugated it; Holstein had 
also to do penance.^ 

THE LONDON PROTOCOL SETTLES THE SUCCESSION IN SCHLESWIG- 

HOLSTEIN (1S52 A.D.) 

On the ISth of February, 1852, the delegates of the German Confederation 
handed over the government of Holstein to the king of Denmark, and at the 
same time all the munitions of war belonging to the Schleswig-Holstein army, 
which had been brought together for the struggle against foreign rule, were 
given np to Denmark. In consequence of the disbandment of the army, many 
officers who had served in it before the revolt against Denmark were exposed 
to trial hy court martial, and in any case lost their rights to a pension, so that 
they were compelled to seek a living abroad. Outside the military, also, a 
great number of families of positiou wbo had taken part in the revolt were 
compelled to leave the country. Officials, clergymen, and teachers were, un¬ 
less they had left the country, dismissed from office and taken into custody, 
and the diet made no efforts to intercede for them. 

At the same time the powers of Europe took steps to prevent the tearing 
away of Schleswig and Holstein from Denmark, because of the various claims 
to succession of the ruling houses concerned. To them the preservation of the 
full territorial area of the Danish monarchy seemed a European necessity, 
much more so than the national unity of Germany, Looking at it from this 
point of view they decided that if, by the death of the reigning king, the rul¬ 
ing branch of the Danish royal house became extinct, the existing succession 
laws, which were different for the kingdom and for the duchies, should not be 
allowed to come into operation, but that the next heir to the kingdom must 
also inherit Schleswig-Holstein, Thus, after lengthy negotiations which took 
place in London, England, Austria, France, Russia, and Sweden signed a doc¬ 
ument on the 8th of May, 1852, which has become known under the name of 
*Hhe London Protocol,^' and which declares under the guarantee of the above- 
mentioned powers that after the death of the reigning king, Frederick VII, his 
relative, Prince Christian of Gliicksburg, shall succeed to the whole kingdom, 
with inheritance to his descendants in the male line. 

Von Bunsen, the Prussian ambassador in London, had for a considerable 
time refused to sign the treaty, winch seemed to him an arbitrary settlement 
by a number of parties not directly interested against the rights, the require¬ 
ments, and the wishes of many of those concerned, and artificially devised 
quite against the nature of things. He signed the document only on being 
expressly ordered to do so by bis king. Thus Schleswig and Holstein were 
tom away from Germany against the wishes of their inhabitants and subjected 
to Banish rule. 
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FAILUEE TO MAINTAIN A NATIONAL GERMAN EI.EET (1348-1853 A.D.) 

The dissolution and sale at auction of the navy, created in 1848 by German 
enthusiasm, was the most unpopular act upon which the reactionary spirit 
which ruled the diet of the confederation resolved. In the spring of 1848 the 
necessity for protecting the German shores and ships against the attacks of 
Denmark had brought into execution the plan long formed by German patriots 
in the seacoasti towns for creating a German navy. Associations had been 
formed for the purpose of getting up an agitatiou and for collecting voluntary 
coutributious to defray the expenses. Thousands gave up their jewels as con¬ 
tributions for the fleet; the old confederation diet, the committee of fifty, the 
national assembly, and the provisional central power developed an activity in 
which they vied with one another for the purpose of organising the new arm 
for the defence of the fatherland. The central power repeatedly levied con¬ 
siderable sums upon the German states for buying and fitting out shii^s and 
hiring good sailors for them, and at the beginning of 1849 there was the foun¬ 
dation of a German fleet, consisting of four steam frigates, five corvettes, two 
sailing ships, and six gunboats. At Bremerhaven the new creation of united 
Germany was exhibited with pride and was regarded as a basis for the foun¬ 
dation of a united German military power. But lo! when the ships were built 
and fitted up, and the crews to a certain extent trained, the empire had van¬ 
ished and the ships had no master. For since the empire had not been able to 
obtain recognition from the European powers there was no German fiag recog¬ 
nised, and in the summer of 1849 the boats were not even able to make any 
trial trips, since, had they done so, they might have risked being captured as 
pirates by foreigners not well disposed towards them. They were obliged to 
lie idle in the harbour, the crews became sensible ot their ilhfortnne, the vessels 
were damaged, and the payment of contributions came to a standstill. 

Immediately on the reopening of the diet the question was raised, What 
was to be done with the fleet A part of the states doubted its iudispensable- 
uess, denied the duty of contributing towards it, and even kept back former 
contributions; up to that time, moreover, Austria had sent no contribution. 
They were disi^osed to consider the fleet as the i>roperty of the confederation, 
but not as an organic means to fulfil the purposes of the confedei*ation. 
Prussia and Austria i)roposed that the diet should prouoimce against the fur¬ 
ther maintenance of the fleet as the property of the confederation; and that 
the states which had a real permanent interest in its preservation should si)eed- 
ily come to an understanding as to the means to be adopted for the purpose. 
As a beginning, a commission of experts was to be formed which, whilst tak¬ 
ing into consideration the Prussian and Austrian marine, was to examine into 
the requirements of the fleet. The experts met in the autumn of 1851; at the 
same time the proposal was put forward by Austria to divide the fleet into 
three sections: Austria was to protect the Adriatic, Prussia the Baltic, and 
the remainder of the German states the IjJ'orth Bea. This proposal was taken 
up with acclamations from various quarters and was adopted by the commis¬ 
sion of experts. Prussia, which thus had a secondary part assigned to her 
and would have beeu excluded from the chief portion, the Korth Sea, could 
not be pleased at this scheme and retired from the whole project. Most of the 
remaining states also were not enthusiastic for a North Sea fleet. The inland 
states brought forward all kinds of objections: the keei>iug up of a fleet on the 
North Sea was beyond their strength; it was difficult to protect the commerce 
of three, or four commercial groups, whose interests might differ, and unrea¬ 
sonable to make the whole confederation answerable for the protection of the 
commerce of the states on the coast. Hanover, Oldenburg, Hamburg, Liibeck, 
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and Bremen alone showed great interest in the matter. Mecklenburg, though 
she had to defend the coasts of the Baltic, pronounced against the fleet; Den¬ 
mark and the ?fetherlands, as members of the confederation for Holstein and 
Limburg, proved themselves antagonistic to German interests, also, in this 
matter. The opinions of the confederate states, as the naval committee de¬ 
clared on the 31st of December, 1851, varied so much that nearly every vote 
had a different tendency, some even from the very beginning entering a pro¬ 
test against any remaining solution. 

The diet now resolved not to consider the fleet on the North Sea as the 
property of the confederation after January 1st, 1852, but either to hand it 
over to a ^Faval Union which was just being formed, or to dissolve it. To 
form such a “Naval Unionthe government of Hanover issued on the 20th of 
March an invitation to a congress which was to assemble at Hanover. Prussia 
and Austria, however, as great European powers, were excluded from this in¬ 
vitation; Hanover, as a state bordering on the North Sea, intended to manage 
the whole thing in order to win over Prussia; but W'as in its turn obliged to 
learn by experience that nothing could be done in German affairs without the 
aid of Prussia, notwithstanding that Bavaria and Saxony were upholding the 
Hanoverian plans with all their might, and that the former flatly demanded the 
exclusion of Prussia as the condition of its own participation. Wiirtemberg, 
Baden, the electorate of Hesse, and Frankfort refrained from all participation! 
The naval congress separated on the 24th of March without any result, and oii 
the 2nd of April, 1852, the diet resolved to break up the fleet and to sell the 
ships singly. The two best vessels, Barbarossa and Gefion (the latter was 
taken from the Danes), Prussia took over for 713,700 gulden. For the task 
of winding up the whole sad business of the dismissal of the crews and putting 
the materials up at auction, a man was found in the person of Laurence Han¬ 
nibal Fischer, ex-state councillor in the grand duchy of Oldenburg, whose re¬ 
actionary tendencies made it a real enjoyment to him to destroy a work which 
was the outcome of national enthusiasm. The proceeds of the w'hole fleet, 
which down to July, 1851, had demanded an expenditure of about eight mil¬ 
lion florins [gulden] were 1,600,000 florins. 

But the task of founding a new German fleet w^as now^ assumed b\' Pnissiji, 
and the first steps towards it were taken in 1854 by the purchase on the Jude 
Gulf, in the government of Jever in Oldenburg, of the strip of land reipnred 
for the building of a naval port. A Prussian memorial expressly stated at 
that time that Prussia considered this acquisition a continuation of the endeav¬ 
ours to protect German trade and German navigation.-/ 

BIETH OF THE PEXJSSiAN CONSTITUTION 

The Austrian reactionary influence ruled from the Tyrolese Alps to the 
North and Baltic seas. There was hut one thing w'hich it could not undo. 
Prussia had entered the ranks of the constitutional states, and remained on the 
whole faithful to this advance; and this was, in spite of everything, a great 
gain to the German nation. The national assembly at Berlin "(and Branden¬ 
burg) had not completed the work of drawing up the Prussian constitution; 
It had gone to pieces in the democratic wreck. On the 5th of December, 
1848, Frederick William TV on his own initiative granted his people a con¬ 
stitution which was liberal, in consonance with the spirit of the times, and 
partaally modelled on the British constitution; the diet {Landtag) consisted 
of two houses; a house of peers (JECerrenhaiis), composed of representatives of 
the old established landed proprietors, of tlie larger towns, of the universities, 
and the trusted servants of the crown; and of the house of deputies, which 
the people were to elect in accordance with a new electoral law. In August, 
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1S49, the new chambers met at Berlin, and according to the king’s direction 
revised the constitution; this ‘^revised constitution’’ was then made a funda¬ 
mental law of the state (January 31st, 1850), and sworn to by the king on 
the 6th of February. Nevertheless, the Manteutfel ministry did not allow the 
liberal ideas which formed the foundation of this constitution entirely to pen¬ 
etrate the administration; the liberal party, led by the deputies Schwerin, 
Vincke, and Patow, had to carry on a long and difficult struggle with the 
conservatives in the diet; but the main point was attained, namely, that the 
constitutional spirit spread from the estates to the whole people.^ 

THE FAILURE OF GERMAN" XJBERALISM IN' 1843 

During the first half of the nineteenth century liberalism in Germany 
enacted tlie part which had formerly belonged to rationalism. Hence the half 
belief, the uiicertaiuty, the shuffling, inherent in it. But as we must look 
upon rationalism as a necessary stage in the transition from the theological 
chrysalis condition of the nation to its new birth in humanism, so we must 
regard liberalism as a necessary stage of transition from absolutism to democ¬ 
racy. Wherever by anticipating the mission of the latter it demonstrated a 
real energy, it was intensified into radicalism. This was the case in the civ¬ 
ilised cantons of the Swiss confederacy, which since 1S30 had been reorganised 
on a democratic basis in such a thorough manner that, in spite of all thedi'ivel 
and talk of reactionary scribbleis in France and Germany, it is quite certain 
that no country on the continent could equal this small republic in general 
prosperity, in the fiourishing state of its agriculture, of its industry and com¬ 
merce, the condition of its schools, its care of the poor, its roads, and the 
efficiency and economy of its government. In Germany at first liberalism was 
not permitted to prove itself practically active; it could exercise only a nega¬ 
tive influence. The revolution of July in some measure cleared the way for 
it, and now came a time when public opinion in Germany was swayed by the 
liberal-constitutional doctrine such as had been esi>ecially commended by 
Itotteck in his Universal ITistonj and laid down at great length in the Folitical 
Dictionary edited by Eotteck and Welcker. This abstract liberalism, which 
was too superior to trouble itself about details concerning the material, intel¬ 
lectual, and moral condition of the people, and wiiich throughout represented 
only the opinions of the boingeoisie, succeeded here and there—as for in¬ 
stance, in Baden, its headquarters—in obtaining a momentary fulfilment of 
some of its demands; thereupon, in its smug self-satisfaction, it prated end¬ 
lessly at the sittings of the chambers, whilst German absolutism gradually 
recovered from the fright of July and prepared at ease the measures which 
w'ere to stop the mouths of these- iiberal phraser-makers. 

A small fraction detached itself from the libei^als and pursued revolution¬ 
ary aims. It was i-ecruited chiefly from the young students who were ready 
to exchange the romanticist hatred of the French for the French irepiiblican- 
ism; but a few men also belonged to it, such as Johann Georg August Wirth, 
whose journal, the German Trilmm, again taught his countrjunen the accents 
of patriotic anger; who, in the spirit of the War of Liberation, had no sym¬ 
pathy with France, and wished to see the idea of a republic realised on a 
nat^'onal basis. This fraction based exaggerated hopes on the well-founded 
discontent of the German people, on the excitement caused at that time by 
the events of Inly, the Belgian revolution, and the tragic and heroic struggles 
of Poland. It believed that the German people, who, men and women 
alike, had been so extremely enthusiastic on behalf of the “noble Greelrs” in 
18^0 and were not less so now for the freedom of thenoble Poles,” could 
surely without veiy great effort be brought to be enthusiaistic about their own 
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freedom. The demagogues—that -vras their official designation—were cruelly 
deceived and were to learn to their bitter cost that history takes a leap occa¬ 
sionally in France, but never in Germany. The great majority of the people 
were completely indifferent to the doings of the demagogues, and the country 
people in particular had not the faintest conception of what the whole business 
was about. 

As an illustration of this, we will mention an instance which would be 
droll if it were not so sad- One of the Wiirtemberger demagogues had set 
himself the task of winning over the peasants to the great German revolution. 
The result of his eager efforts was the conversion of two peasant proselytes; 
but observe! one of them was a pietist, who had been drawn into the matter 
only because he believed that‘s a great revolution w'ould herald the api^ear- 
ance of antichrist^’; through the revolution he wished to luisteii the coming of 
the antichrist, and through the latter the millennium. 

The Bamback festival, in 1832, was a very empty demonstration by the 
revolutionary party. The diet of the confederation rej)lied to it by its reso¬ 
lution of the 2Sth of June and the 5th of July, wliicli drew still tighter the 
iron threads of a network of police regulations for the maintcziance of law 
aud order. The only answer to this by the revolutionary fraction was the nn- 
successful attempt at F'ankfuHer Attentat (April, 1833), and tlie abortive mil¬ 
itary plot in Wiirtemberg. This gave the reaction the desired pretext for 
carrying through the resolutions of the conference of Vicuna and for initi¬ 
ating an extensive persecution of ‘*]»olitical criiuinnls.” 

Things now became very ouiet in Germany, and liberabsm dared to utter 
its opposition only in the mildest form, eveji in the i)arliameiits of the smaller 
states, the proceedings in wdiich had sunk to a comedy of the most pitiful 
kind- The hopes of the liberals were again encouraged by the passive resist¬ 
ance of the Hanoverians to the ^'iohltiou of tlu‘ constitution by King Ernest 
Augustus; by the opposition of tlie German nafional feeling against the in¬ 
corporation of Schleswig-Holstein into Denmark; by the accession of Fred¬ 
erick \Villiam IV of Pni-ssia; and lastly by the attempts at emancipation in 
the domain of religion. Vot a litt'e to their own surprise, they saw these 
hopes suddenly fulfilled in Maicli, 1848. Absolatisni, equally surprised, in 
its first shock of terror announced officially that it was ready to ^Guerge” itself 
into liberalism. The helm of tlie state came everywhere into the hands of the 
hitherto liberal opposition, Avhich summoned a German parliament, interred 
with all honours the apparently defunct confe(‘eration diet, and put bito 
requisition the political wisdom of countless professors, metamorphosed all ol 
a sudden into statesmen, to formulate imperial aud othe’’ paper constitutions 
—and waste paper at that. 


The (jiheralfi Arraigned 

On account of the way in which the liberals had conducted the affairs of 
the revolution in 1848-1849 they had been accused of cowardice, trc-jison, and 
corruption; and certainly facts enough have been brought to light whicli do 
not exactly speak for their incorruptibility and disinterestedness. We are 
reminded in this money matter of that leader of the libe^'als, who had made 
so many thundering spee(:hcs sjgainst the accumulation ol ofiices and wrtten 
so many violent articles in rhe Political Dictionary against the squandering of 
luiblie money, and did not hesitate to i^ocket the customary pay of an ambas¬ 
sador of the confederation diet to th#" amount of 16,000 gulden, when he was 
appointed plenipotentiary of the new'^Ccntial Fewer. We also remember 
that other big liberal gun who, when appointed undersecretary, found a salary ‘ 
of 4,000-6,000 gulden by no means too high a remuneration; nor did he object 
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to au additional allowance as member of the imperial diet; and he even 
claimed au extra allowance of 40 gulden a day for bis expenses when travel¬ 
ling as imperial commissioner, a duty which any postman could have done 
eiiually well. But yet, in our opinion, injustice was done to the liberals in 
expecting them to achieve any good out of the agitation in Germany in ISiSt 
They acted entirely in accordance with their ovm peculiar character. As scon 
as they saw the achievement of their demauds in the separate states they were 
entirely satisfied, foi their sole aim was the paiticipation of the ^^bourgeoisie” 
in the government. They were too stupia, too intoxicated with delight in 
their ephemeral participation in the government, to lecoguise the illusory 
character of these achievements. When they looked abroad from their more 
petty fatherlands it seemed to them the height of political wisdom to intro¬ 
duce the forms of the Eugh'sh constitution into the German empire yet to be 
founded. They wished to consider the comuion people only as a substratiiia 
of parliamentary power, which wns to be so divided between the aristocracy 
and the bourgeoisie, or middle clasr, that the former might be organised as a 
ho jse of peers, and the latter as a house of commons. This had become a 
fixed idea with the liberals. 

The absolutists allowed them to amuse themseWes with this idea and even 
to act as policemen against the rising democracy till they themselves had com¬ 
pleted ^heij’ military preparations. Then the paj’Uamentary puppet show 
suddenly came lo an end; the marioueties of professors in the national assem¬ 
bly and March ministers, who had so faithfully obeyed the supreme wire¬ 
pullers, wex'e thrown on one side; and a completely justifiable laugh of scorn 
was heard when the dupes, who never tired of praising one another as the best 
and uoolest men in Germany, found jhis treatment “inhuman.” It is unde¬ 
niable,, however, that liberalism was the creed of the undoubted majority of 
those inhabitants of Germany who were at all desirous of a snare in pubh’e 
life and possessed any sort of political education. Indeed, we must blush to 
acknowledge that the majority in the Frankfort parliament, made up as it 
was of county squires and bishops, bankers and superintendents, privy coun¬ 
cillors and generals, Catholic and Lutheran Jesmts, impecunious lawyers and 
unsuccessful journalists, muniiuy professors, conceited students, petrified 
members of the Tiigen4huiid, and pensioned gymnasts, completely answered to 
tlie political views peculiar to the majority of the German people at the time, 
of the February revolution. In the short period of a year, by means of the 
lever of a free press and five associations, great strides were certainly made 
ii‘« political education; but when the naticii at last began to recognise the 
true character of their “noblest vUiid best men,” it was already too late. A 
democratic party had indeed been formed, but before its organisation had 
gone far enough to make possible a general German revolution the blow which 
was shatter it fell. On the 2ud of Sejjtember, 1850, the resurrected confed¬ 
eration diet, over which so many pathe^’ic funer<al orations had been held, 
again took possession of its house of assembly, on the crest of \>hich for a year 
and a half the standard of black, red, and gold had fluttered and waved. 
“The rest is silence.” 


ITATaO^TAL pelieiph 

The German towns presented at that time a singular appearance. A pro- 
portiOiiately small minority forming the democratic party kept things going, 
whilst the old liberals .vent ovc" openly from day to day to the ranks of the 
couiervatives and time-servers, who on their part pleased their new confed¬ 
erates by their profuse use of the liVval catcli-phrases. It was quite comical 
to hear how all, from time immemorial, had wished to he liberal. People 
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regularly svam in a sweet broth, of patriotic emotion. Councillors never went 
inti) the streets without wearing the German cockade in their hats, and consis- 
torial members marched in the ranks of the town militia. Tnere was a cry of 
confidence everywhere: confidence in the nation; in the princes; in the good 
cause; in the victory of right; in the wisdom and virtue of the March minis¬ 
try; in the permanence of the achievements of March; in German loyalty; 
in honesty and honour—a confidence without end. Eecognised court jourrai- 
ists found it advisable to be silent for a while, or to allude only very timidly 
to the love of the German people for their hereditary ruling families. News¬ 
papers which had always been ready with excuses for every absolutist mean¬ 
ness paid homage to the ‘^constitutionalism on a broad democratic basis'’ 
with a border of red ink. Cavaliers, ojBdcers, officials, privy councillors, and 
lackeys of all kinds were polite, overwhelmingly polite, and went about arm- 
in-arm with the citizens, yea, even with the lowest classes, like German broth¬ 
ers. All was apparently, to use a vulgar expression, “one cake.” And yet 
nobody knew exactly what he wanted, with the exception naturally of the 
reactionaries, who were on the watch l3ehind their mask. They knew quite 
well and they played to perfection the game which they were to win a year 
later. The most serious confusion of ideas and views existed in the genuine 
party of progress. The most decided of them cast sheep’s eyes on a republic, 
but at a respectful distance. There were few men at that time really con¬ 
scious of decided republican opinions. Even honest patriots had not been 
able to withstand the epidemic of monarchical fever caused by the blind con¬ 
fidence in the March ministry. 

National arrogance made itself heard also in the silliest fashion. Alsace, 
Denmark, and the Eussian provinces on the Baltic, were spoken of as though 
they had been already taken possession of. One man discussed with the pro¬ 
fundity of a statesman how the three colours should be arranged on the 
national flag and how the future national seal should be fashioned; another 
invented high-sounding names for the men-of-war in the German fleet of the 
future; a third memorialised in print how it'would be possible to recover 
S’wdtzerland for the empire; a fourth expressed himself in English parlia¬ 
mentary phrases; a fifth invented a pyramidal constitution for the empire, of 
which the base was republicanism and the apex the emperor; a sixth con¬ 
ceived a national costume for men and women; a seventh was of the opinion 
that, above all, woman must be emancipated and receive a vote; an eighth 
constructed steam guillotines; a ninth discovered in himself the combined 
field-marshal’s genius of Csesar, Frederick the Great, and Napoleon. There 
was such a jumble of shouting, buzzing, story-telling, boasting, and toasting 
that one was almost blinded and deafened. It was a glorious state of things. 

It may be thought [continues Scherr] thac I have used pessimistic spec- 
lacles in looking back on the spring and summer of 1848; but that would 
be unjust. I should be the last to wish to deny the nobility of the national 
impulse of those days; but I think events have fiiPyjustified the opinion that 
neither the political education of the nation noi* its energy was equal to the 
great moment, Ihe more than favourable opportunity. The mass of the peo¬ 
ple had at the beginning not the faintest idea of the game which was to be 
played with them, and when they began to be aware of it. fettered as they 
were by the bonds of reaction, they succeeded in rousing themselves from de¬ 
spair only by isolated attacks, which sometimes degenerated into brutalities, 
such as the assassination of Auerswald and Lichnowsky—a orntality on the 
part of the people which, to be sure, may be confronted by many a one carried 
by the sc-'wants of the government. But so much fuss is never made 
about the latter, because the lower class has been accustomed to them as 
every-day occurrences for centuries, and those in auohority regard them as a 
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justifiable exercise of inherited divine right.” It is absurd to measure with 
the common plebeian rule the morality of the circles in which a legal decision 
founded on fraud and falsification is only a further recommendation to the 
premiership; and it is barely just to recognise that the ^‘common people,” 
with very few exceptions, have shown in the agitations of 1848-1849 a moder¬ 
ation, a kindness, a generosity, and an uprightness without paralleL^ 

THE TRIUMPH OF PRUSSIA 

The movement of 1848-1849 had proceeded in the main from the middle 
classes, and therefore its failure redounded to the advantage of the victorious 
elements, which, socially speaking, were the interests of landed estates, and 
thus of the nobility in the first place. But it was beyond the power of this 
reaction wholly to do away with either constitutional government or the relief 
of peasant grievances; and though the fundamental law^s {(^nindrecliteii) were 
abrogated by the confederation diet on August 23rd, 1851, many of them 
passed into the legislative code of the various states, and the Eoman Catholic 
church availed itself of the principle of ecclesiastical liberty therein enun¬ 
ciated to shake off a number of legal restrictions upon the old canon law. In 
Prussia more particularly, the constitution of January 31st, 1850, which was 
ill the main modelled on that of Belgium (though the king himself would have 
preferred a return to the ancient system of estates), remained in force, though 
ill 1853 the upper chamber was converted into the Hei'renkaus (House of 
Lords), and the great landed proprietors thus acquired a determinative infln- 
ence upon the whole course of legislation. The new regulations of the judi¬ 
cial system likewise remained in force, as did the abolition of Fatrimonial- 
gerichit (manor courts), which dated from 1850. On the other hand, the old 
administrative system of provinces, circles, and municipalities was restored, 
together witn a manorial police and local government, by the lord of the 
manor. Tbe Protestant national church had gained a larger measure of Inde¬ 
pendence by the institution (in 1850) of an Olet'hlrclienraih (High Consistory) 
ill accordance with a favourite idea of the king’s, but in chimch government 
and preferment the orthodox party was still in the ascendant by reason of its 
reputed conservatism, and the Stiehl regulations re-established clerical super¬ 
vision in the national schools. The paltry spirit in which the press and asso¬ 
ciations were often treated was a fruitful source of irritation. Much was 
done to turther the economic prosperity of the country, especially by the con¬ 
struction of railw^ays; hardly anything, on the other hand, to prepare it for a 
wider sphere in politics. In spite of grievous defects, the army system re¬ 
mained in all things as it had been, and everything that was required for the 
nascent navy (the need of which was as clear as daylight), such as the funda¬ 
mentals of organisation, the supply of ships, and the acquisition of a hTorth 
Sea naval port on the Jade (1853), had to be laboriously wrung by that far¬ 
sighted statesman, Prince Adalbeif, from military prejudices and conservative 
repugnance to this “democratic institution.” 

In Saxony, the leading minister for the time being, Ton Beust, restored 
the old estates of 1831, the so-called reactivierte Standee as early as 1850, be¬ 
cause the “Opposition Diet'’ (^WiderstandslaTidiag) refused to abandon the 
Three Kings’ Alliance, and materially restricted freedom of speech in lire 
press and associations. But under the government of King J ohn (1854-1873), 
a monarch as distinguished for learning and culture as for ability and devo¬ 
tion to duty, the judicial system was metamorphosed as it led been in Prussia 
in 1556; a new penal code w«is introduced at the same time and a new c ode of 
civil law in 1865; the army was substantially augmented and fchorongbly re¬ 
formed ; and economic dev elopment fostered the happiest results by fr-eedom 
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of trade (Gejcerhefreiheit) TlSGl) and the thickening of the meshes of the 
network of railways. In Nassau and Hesse-Darmstadt, Hanover and Meck¬ 
lenburg, the reaction did away with the new constitutions. Mecklenburg 
reverted to its feudal system of estates (1850); Hanover under George V 
(1851-1866) to the constitution of 1840 (1855). Excellent as the gov^eruraent 
might be in other respects, this continual alteration of the funclainental laws 
destroyed public couddence, and the blind king’s incapacity for seeing matters 
as they really were led him into an exaggerated estimate of his sovereign 
power and prerogati'^'e which had the most mischievous elfect. 

Tr south Germany constitutional order was more firmly based than in these 
secondary states of the north. Maximilian II of Bavaria made it a point of 
conscience to respect the rights of popular representation, and therefore dis™ 
missed the Yon der Pfordten ministry, w'hich came into collision with the diet 
over an increase of military expenditure (1859); after whicli the judicial 
system and the circle administration w^ere regulated afresh and the iictworlc of 
i-ailways brought to much greater perfection. But the king’s chief personal 
ambition was to make his capital of Munich, '.vliich his father had transformed 
into a home of German art, a great centre of German learning, notably by 
giving appointments to Protestant scholars from north Gei’inany. In this he 
was suceesstui. Both Wiirtemberg and Baden had a severe struggle with the 
new claims to supremacy advanced by the Roman Catholic church. Both states 
at first tried to adjust the situation by a concordat, Wiirtemberg in 1857, 
Baden in 1859; in both the diet refused its assent, and ecclesiastical fiiiestious 
were settled by the secular law; iu both the Protestant church, reverting to 
the original idea of the Reformation, began to draw t'nc laity to co-operate in 
church government by parish councils and the institution ol' synods. In the 
process a good part of the Frankfort fundamental laws wore transferred to 
the Wiirtemberg statute-book; while Baden, under the grand dnke Frederick 
(regent from 1852 to 1858), having recovered from the shocks of the stormy 
yea-is iuT'hich she had suffered more than most, and having completely re¬ 
formed her army, became tbe much-lauded model of a liberal state. 

AUSTRIA AFTEH METTERNICH 

In Austria affairs took a very different course. After tbe storms of the 
revolutionary years and Metternich’s policy of balance, men of note like 
Prince Schwarzenberg (1852), K. L. von Bruck, A. von Bach, and Count Leo 
Thun, brought the absolutist but enlightened policy of Joseph II into the 
ascendant wiuh almost revolurionary violence. Not content with abrogating 
the whole Kremsier constitution—perhaps the most grievous error of Austria’s 
domestic policy, because it deprived reform of the possibility of parliamentary 
support—they did awmy with the diets of all the Kronlllnder, including the 
Hungarian Rdclistag, Hungary having “forfeited” her rights by rebellion. 
In. truth the pride of Magyardom seemed wholly held in check by the system¬ 
atic favouritism showm towards the nationalities in Hungary and by a Gei*- 
nan-speaking bureaucracy, mostly of Czech or Romaic origin. But the 
emaucipatiou of the soil (Grundentlastung) was now carried through; after 
the 1st of Octobei’, 1850, the whole empire formed a single economic district; 
Trieste rose to splendour and importance, particularly through the agency of 
the Austrian Lloyd; the construction of the first Alpine railroad over the 
Semmering was completed in 1857 ; the fleet was provided with a new organi¬ 
sation, chiefly by the exertions of the noble Archduke Maximilian; German 
became the official language; and the beautiful port of Pola its naval base, in 
place of v/'enice. At the same time Count Thun, the first and last minister of 
education for the whole of Austria, took up the thread of the great reform 
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period of Maria Theresa, introduced compulsory education and put the na¬ 
tional schools under state control, remodelled the public schools (^ijymnasien) 
after the pattern of north Germany, laying especial weight upon the use of 
the German language in all the Kronliinder, and conferred corporate autonomy 
upon the imiYersities, with liberty of instruction and study. 

But in strong contrast to this emancipation of the intellect, his idealistic 
conception of the church led him to allow the state, jn 1S51, to renounce its 
ancient sovereign placet; and by a concordat of the 18th of August, 1855, 
Cardinal Eauscher, prince-bishop of Vienna, the emperor’s former tuior and 
a srern absolutist, ecclesiastic, and pedantic bookworm, unused to the ways 
of the world, secured t he comi>lete liberty of the Eomau Catholic church, plit 
the whole educational system under its supervision, and conceded to it all 
jurisdiction in matrimonial causes. Clerical opposition was gradually extir¬ 
pated by educating the young men destined for the church in episcopal sem¬ 
inaries ; and by remodelling the theological faculty upon lines wholly scholas¬ 
tic; and in the lay world, especially among the nobility and peasantry, a 
strong ultramoutane party was formed by numberless societies and an active 
press. But this sort of clerical tutelage was repuguam to the whole spirit of 
the younger generation of the middle class, especially ih ^se of German ex¬ 
traction, and they consequently lapsed into a sort of undenominational lati- 
tudiuarianism, the result of which was to estrange the ultramontane nobles 
and clergy still farther fiom the German middle class. Thus a fresh element 
of discord was introduced amidst the opposition of nationalities, which w^as 
repressed only in name. For years nearly half of the empire could be gov¬ 
erned only by exceptional measures, Hungary and Transylvania until 1854, 
Italy until 1857. In addition to this, though file army had glorious traditions 
and was without doubt the most aristocratic institution in the state, it was by 
no means equal to the task required of it, either as regards equipment, educa¬ 
tion, or leading, nor could the deficit in the finances or the paper money with 
its constant fluctuations in value be got rid of. 

Such a state could have no moral justification for keeping two highly 
civilised nations like Germany and Italy xmder its political supremacy. 
Nevertheless, the confederation diet was more-than ever the tool of Austria. 
By leaving the show of sovereign rights untouched in the German middle 
states and securing the docility of the courts- hy personal relations, etc., Aus¬ 
tria created a staunch majority in the diet, by means of which she strove, 
contrary to all precedent, to keep Prussia permanently in a minority and de¬ 
crease the power of the diet for the furtherance of her own interests. 

BISitARCK BEGINS HIS CABEEB 

From August of 1851 onwards, this policy on the part of the presiding 
power was most strenuously opposed at all points by the new Prussian deputy 
in the diet, Otto von Bismarck-Schonhansem By birth a Pomeranian noble¬ 
man (born xVpril 1st, 1815), he had managed his own property as a practical 
farmer since the conclusion of Ms studies and his brief career in the public 
service. He began his political career as a deputy iu the Prussian diet and 
the parliament of Erfurt. By opeuly appearing as the champion of the his¬ 
toric monarchy against the liberal tendencies of the day and the opponent of 
the Frankfort constitution, he earned both the reputation of a reactionary 
Junlcer and the confidence of the king, who called him from his parliamentary 
duties to the diplomatic service—a course of promotion most unusual in Prus¬ 
sia as he had had no previous diplomatic training. None the leSvS he de¬ 
spatched business at once with the assurance of perfect mastery, supporting 
the policy of a good understanding with Austria only upon the condition that 
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she should yield to Prussia a practical equality in the direction of the confed¬ 
eration, as had been the case before 1848, otherwise her resolute opponent. 

On his advice Prussia successfully struck out an iiidepeiufeut line of policy 
in two matters of primary importance; she frustrated Austria’s project for 
obtaining admission to the Zollverein, though it was favoured by the middle 
states, merely granting her a commercial treaty upon favourable terms; and 
on the other hand, she induced the Steuerverein of northwest Germany, which 
had become altogether unworkable, to join the ZoUverebi from the 1st of Jan- 
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nary, 1854, and renewed the latter for another twelve years. The Hanseatic 
towms with Holstein and Mecklenburg still stood aloof, but with these excep¬ 
tions the whole of Germany beyond Austria, an area of more than nine thou¬ 
sand square miles with thirty-five million inhabitants, had become a single 
economic and political entity. 

THE BAYS OF NAPOLEON III 

Meanwhile the face of Europe had chauged. The establishment of the 
second Bonaparte empire had elevated a natural enemy of the Vienna Treaty 
of 1815 to the throne, in the person of Napoleon III (1852-1870). He, with 
his reflective and comprehensive, though too doctrinaii’e policy, desired to 
restore the ascendancy of France, not as his uncle had done, by"wars of con¬ 
quest which were opposed to the whole tendency of Europeau development, 
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but by artfully promoting this development, and, first and foremost, by means 
of the “principle of nationality.’' It is true that these ideas brought Mm 
into conflict with the temper of the nation which he ruled and wMch ever saw 
its own greatness in the impotence of its neighbours, and—^his government 
being a democratic tyrannis base4.on the constitutional and actual sovereignty; 
of the people—he ultimately perished in the conflict. 

He began by allying himself with parliamentary England, first, for the 
protection of Turkey against fresh menaces from Eussia, and second, when 
this danger was warded off, for the destruction of the sea-power of Eussia in 
the Euxine. In the Crimean w'ar which ensued (1853-1856), liberal public 
opinion in Germany was certainly on the side of the western powers, because 
Eussia was dreaded as the stronghold of the European reaction. For this very 
reason the extreme conservatives in Prussian diplomatic circles were urgently 
in favour of an alliance with Eussia against revolutionary France; while 
wary patriots like Prince William and Bismarck were in favour of neutrality. 
The king ultimately took their view, and in this matter the German Confeder¬ 
ation followed Prussia’s lead. Austria, on the contrary, constrained Eussia 
to evacuate the Danubian principalities by invading them herself, and in the 
compact of December 2nd, 1854, went far towards an armed alliance with the 
western powers. The peace concluded at Paris ou March 30th, 1856, insured 
the existence of Turkey and the neutrality of the Euxine, but prepared the 
way for a different grouping of the powers. For Prussia had earned a right 
to the gratitude of Eussia without abandoning her own interests or incurring 
the enmity of France, while Austria by her “historic ingratitude ” had excited 
the profoundest resentment at St. Petersburg; and France assumed without 
challeuge the leading place in Europe. 

Hence iNTapoleon took it on himself to interfere in the quan^l over the 
principality of Heuchdtel, which had been Prussian since 1707 but had joined 
the confederation on its own account in 1848, and had put down a rising of 
the loyal party by force of arms in September, 1856. To save the loyalist 
leaders who were impeached for Mgh treason from the extreme penalty. King 
Frederick William demanded their release, and when this was refused made 
preparations for a campaign against Switzerland. Hapoleon III, however, in¬ 
tervened, and so far adjusted the quarrel that the confederation let the pris¬ 
oners go unpunished and the king resigned all pretensions to 57euch4tel by the 
treaty of May 26th, 1857. Shortly afterwards, in the following July, the 
mouarch, who had been violently excited, was smitten with his first paralytic 
stroke, a symptom of long standing and serious brain disease. A second 
attack followed in September, and then his brother William, prince of Prus¬ 
sia, took his place, first as proxy for the king, and afterwards, when the in¬ 
capacity of the latter became evident, as regent with no responsibility to any 
but God ” ou the 8th of October, 1858. Most men expected or feared a liberal 
government; none dreamed that Germany stood on the threshold of a new and 
great peiiod in her history—on the verge of a fresh and this time a succe^ful 
struggle for unity. ^ 


BAITKE ON FEEDEBIOK WILLIAM IT 

Among the rulers of the world King Frederick William IV shines out 
brightly, by reason of his noble bearing and his habits^ of thought which we 
must not neglect to represent as objectively as possible in their main feature 
aud general relations. 

He comprehended the community of all Christianity from a standpoint 
more liberal than that of the Eoman pope; he considered the Latin and Greek 
churches as equal members of the same, having the same rights as the various 
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Protestant chnrclies. The episcopacy of the English, the independent church 
organisations of Korth America, the Lutherans and Calvinists of the Eui'opeau 
continent, and paiticularly of Germany, were to him constituent parts of one 
homogeneous fellow^p, irrespective of their unions and divisions. In the 
faith of the Evangelicals, which stood above the contingencies of national 
error or transient events, he saw the purest expression of the thought of the 
divine founder, in whose worship he became engrossed with fervent ardour.j 

Frederick WiUiam^s Folitical Opinions 

The political opinions of the king had their root in the struggle against 
the first French emperor, against whose oppressive over-lordship Prussia re¬ 
volted in alliance with the other European powers, and who succumbed to the 
general effort, which was the most popular and intense in Prussia. In the 
emperor, the king did not so much hate the person, as the representative of 
the revolutionary principle, which destroyed all existing, historically-devel¬ 
oped arrangements and opened every door to usurpation and violence. Legit¬ 
imacy had for him a value lying outside of his right, inasmuch as it had con¬ 
stituted the centre of the resistance and had united the forces of the nations 
around itself. He considered it necessary to adhere to the ancient arrange¬ 
ments which had been founded at the origin of the European states, had 
grown and developed under manifold forms, and seemed capable of still fur¬ 
ther development. He saw their most distinguished exi)ression in the German 
Empire, to the idea of which he adhered and paid homage even during the 
dissolution of unity; to this idea he was devoted; a Germany united and 
armed for the conflict was his ideal, especially since Prussia had to play iu it 
almost the first part. As the extent of its territory and of the German league 
had been determined in consequence of the great struggle, he was determined 
to maintain it in union with the allied powers, not seldom in opposition to the 
1 evolutionary forces. 

For scarcely had the emperor fallen when the tendencies, which he shared 
iu the main, but which he understood how to curb in special instances, asserted 
themselves in full freedom, owing to the shortcomings of the attempted res¬ 
toration, and on all sides awakened the analogies of their former long and 
successful action. Eiissia and England were not immediately affected by 
this; Enssia made the attempt to shut itself off from the agitation and to 
ward it off as an external enemy; England, actuated by the two-sided nature 
of its constitution, desired to remain neutral. 

The new struggle was fought out in continental Eomaiio-Germanio Europe. 
Iu the restored Eomauce countries a widely-spread revolutionary agitation was 
in progress, which by the event of 1830 gained a general preponderance and 
an immeasurable influence over Germany. 

Against this movement Austria and Prussia took up divergent attitudes. 
The former, threatened in its European relations, consistently adhered to its 
policy of absolute resistance, for which it utilised its old reputation in Ger¬ 
many. The object of the Prussian government, on the other hand, and above 
all oi‘ Frederick ‘William IV, was to mould the old institutions in a sense con¬ 
forming to the requirements of the times, so that no motive would remain by 
which the land could be driven to the other side. The king might perhaps 
have come to an understanding with a modified form of the liberal ideas, 
which, indeed, had already gained an entry into the Prussian state through 
the municipal laws and the legislation concerning landed property; but in 
their train there followed another movement which seemed ta him to be 
fraught with general ruin: that of radicalism and socialism which threatened 
tu undermine the whole social organisation, and whose adherents rejected the 
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belief in revelation of any kind and even faith in the living God. He consid¬ 
ered it as his chief duty to oppose these as prince, as Christian, and as man; 
he repudiated tiie liberal system, as he could discover no palpable limit be¬ 
tween the fundamental ideas of the liberals and radicals; in the union of the 
two he saw the danger of the educated w^orld. 

Whilst Frederick William IV was occupied in raising an insurmountable 
bulwark against these elements, he was overtaken by them and obliged to 
give way. By the 18th of March his reign was divided into two distinct 
periods; in which, nevertheless, he maintained the identity of his opinions. 
For even in the second period he was far from yielding to the revolutionary 
tendencies which are so frequently allied to constitutional forms. Otherwise, 
he would simply have taken over the Belgian constitution and accepted the 
views of the Frankfort assembly. That he did not do so may be considered 
the foremost, at least the most effective, action of his life. 

On both sides he maintained the self ” of the Prussian state. In the con¬ 
stitution he asserted the strength of the monarchical principle; with regard 
to the German Empire he subdued his ambition and did not let himself be 
seduced by the secret wish of his heart to deny the principle which he had 
accepted and inscribed on his banner. 

This could be done only by a man who, although an idealist, was yet 
severe; who could make concessions as to details, but would never yield in 
matters of principle; who could have an intelligent conception of the world, 
but whose views were deeply rooted in the institutions and the life of olden 
times. A conviction as lasting and deep as his was necessary, so as not to 
allow the conservative principles, which descended from a distant past, to 
become extinct for the future and humanity. 

It must, nevertheless, be admitted that under the entirely altered circum¬ 
stances there was a wide interval between his ideas and their practic^ fulfil¬ 
ment ; his mind, which aspired in many directions, formed a new difficulty 
for the government. With the deserving bureaucracy which he found in ex¬ 
istence he could never come to terms, ^ he incessantly wished to bring ^e 
ministers to his ways of thinking, which were not theirs. This opposition 
stamped upon his reign a character of uncertainty and hesitation; but the 
development of the inner forces of life did not suffer through this. 

Kecalling the circumstances under which he took over the govermnent— 
ruling at first with patriarchal solicitude, but at the same time domineering 
in a dry, one-sided fashion—one perceives how everything bec^ie altered 
under him, filled with new life and activity, after a process of active fermen¬ 
tation. In politics two kinds of talent can be distinguished: the conception 
of ruling ideas, and the administration of current affairs. Fortunate the 
ruler in whom both are combined to form one whole. Contemporaries re¬ 
proached Frederick William lY with not having utilised the circumstances of 
the times resolutely enough, so that with all the means at his disposal he ac¬ 
complished nothing; his doctrine, which was founded on circumstances of the 
past, prevented him from attaching the questions of the day energetically, 
and gave a false turn to his actions; his constant vacillation made success 
impossible and deprived him of general confidence- So, indeed, it may seem 
to one who conceives the transactions, as much as is known of them, in their 
isolation, and judges them accordingly. 

In the midst of the powers of the world struggling with and counterbal¬ 
ancing one another, a neutral policy was a necessity to the Prussian state, not 
with a view to maintaining the balance, but, above all, in order to maintmn 
its own existence. Considerations of reli^ous and moral purport concerning 
the right and wrong of the opposing parties or states exercised an influence 
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time the liveliest consciousness of his own position which imposed on him the 
need of consideration and even of indulgence. And the importance of the 
present moment on the future was ever before him. In his conduct the world 
saw much characterless oscillation and indecision, and not the uniform direc¬ 
tion which predominated in it. At the present day it is possible to turn one’s 
view from fiie momentary impression to that which was constant in the poli¬ 
ties of the Idng. For if we do not deceive ourselves, the effects of this on tl^ 
Prussian state and Germany appear everywhere important; the conditions of 
the present day are largely based on it. 

It was an extremely important step when he brought the absolute mon¬ 
archy, as h^ received it from his predecessors, into connection with a repre¬ 
sentative and deliberative institution, which, whatever its future develop¬ 
ment, was bound to curb at all times the monarchical power. This did not 
lead him to the goal he had dreamed of; the liberal and even the democratic 
ideas gained the upper hand. But it was his especial intention to save the 
essential conditions of the monarchy in the new constitution. To him, before 
all others, is due the credit for the provisions of the constitution which made 
the financial existence of the Prussian state independent of the fluctuation of 
parties and the passing preponderance of the opposition; it assured to royalty 
the immediate authority over the army; therein one may recognise the two 
maiu pillars of monarchy in constitutional Prussia. 

Frederick WiUiarri^s Fermanent Injiuence 

Although Frederick William TV refused the imperial crown under the 
conditions and circumstances under which it was offered to him, yet he made 
possible and even paved the way for its acquisition under other forms and 
under a different state of affairs. His fundamental thought, to create a con¬ 
federate state, independent of Austria, but uot hostile to that power, was 
eventually realised after the great struggles which have been fought since his 
time. At present that thought dominates the situation of Germany and of 
Europe. 

Frederick William IV carefully and considerately avoided an immediate 
quarrel with the second French emperor; but in the latter’s appearance on 
the ground of revolutionary and military traditions, and in the inner drift of 
the forces in which the powers of the ruler originate and which might carry 
him away against his will, he saw a danger for the continnance of the terri¬ 
torial arrangements of Europe and Germany, above all of the Prussian state. 
Foreseeing a conflict, he sought to uphold relations with Russia corresponding 
to the old alliance. The service which he rendered to Russia at a critical 
moment ^ bore the richest fruit for the Prussian state when the anticipated at¬ 
tack at last came. 

Throughout the whole of his life Frederick William IV endeavoured to 
keep up friendly relations with England, without being repelled or carried 
away by the passing changes in the politics of the various ministries. This 
endeavour found ite conclusion in a fortunate dynastical union; it led to a 
better undeistanding between the nations and the governments. 

With all this Frederick William IV did not find himself in a firm and 
secure political situation. After the agreement of Olmutz, the relations of 
Prussia and Germany to Austria in the restored confederation became unbear¬ 
able. If the aim to which Frederick William IV aspired was to be reached, 
namely, the formation and direction of a confederate state, the prevailing 
opinions had to be approached a step nearer, for on their side also they had 
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an historical justification, and they were too deeply rooted and too powerful 
to he left out of cousideration; but to do this it was necessary to break with 
Austria. If we are rightly informed, the king was inclined to this towards 
the end of his days. He had tried every means to gain the favour of Austria, 
but in vain. Austria refused consent to the project of an expedition to Switz¬ 
erland, even if it aimed at nothing further than the restoration of the Prus¬ 
sian royal house in Neuch^tel. In German affairs matters came to such a pass 
that the king had to declare in Vienna that his indulgence had its limits; if 
the conduct of Austria collided with the duty which as king of Prussia he had 
towards Germany, he would not give way. He had pronounced that signifi¬ 
cant word to the effect that the day may yet come when the two powers will 
measure their strength at the White Mountain—referring to the battle of 
1620. Bis journey to Vienna in 1857 was calculated to put an end to the dif¬ 
ferences. The impossibility of this was one of the painful impressions of his 
last days. Men who were close to him assert that he s^pusly thought of 
taking up the struggle. But he was not destined to bring to an issue the old 
antagonism, the outbreak of which he had held back; for an individual life 
is but a moment in history.® 










CHAPTER X 

THE SEGREGATION OF AUSTRIA 

[1868-1866 A.D.] 

SCASCELT tad Frederick William IV laid the reins of government in the 
hands of his brother and heir, afterwards William I, when immediately evi¬ 
dence of a completely altered temper was manifested in the country. It 
seemed as though a fresh morning wind had risen, and the heavy dark cloud 
which had lain so oppressively on the hearts of all had fled before it. Once 
again it was felt in Prussia that a new and better epoch had begun. 

On the 20th of October the chambers met to give the regency constitutional 
recognition. Five days later, in the presence of the assembled representatives 
of the people, the prince took the prescribed oath to the constitution. The 
chambers were dissolved and writs for new elections issued; whilst the regent, 
to the great satisfaction of all citizens, exhorted the ofacials to abstain from 
bringing any illegal pressure to bear on the electors. On the 6th of November 
the detested Manteuffel and most of his colleagues were dismissed. Prince 
Anton of HohenzoUern-Sigmaringen undertook the formation of the new min¬ 
istry which included Flottwell, Von Schleinitz, Von Patow, General von Bo¬ 
nin, Count Piickler, and Professor von Bethmann-Hollweg—^men who were 
known as moderate liberals and with the choice of whom the people were well 

satisfled. 

The effect on foreign powers of the beneficial turn which had taken place 
in the views of the Pru^ian government was also at once manifested. The 
wavering course of the Pru^ian ship of state, bending as it did to every puff 
of wind, had accustomed people to infer that this once proud vessel no longer 
posseted the power to cut through the waves of events on its own predesigned 
way. But its opponents were soon to learn their mistake. The state struc¬ 
ture was there in all its essential parts; all that had been wanting was a strong 
hand to guide the helm. Now the contempt into which Prussia had fallen 
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seemed suddenly to give way and the old splendour of the Prussian name be¬ 
gan to revive. The evidence of this was soon to be shown in astounding fash¬ 
ion before the eyes of all Europe. 

GERMANY AND THE ITALIAN WAR OF 1859 

The emperor Napoleon III was about to begin the struggle with Austria for 
the liberation of iipper Italy. It was of the utmost importance to him that 
Prussia should either stand by him or at least remain completely neutral. 
Therefore in the last days of the year 1858 the Prussian cabinet was confiden¬ 
tially informed that Prussia was regarded as a rising state to which the future 
of Germany belonged, whilst Austria seemed to be on the decline. K the 
prince regent would pledge himself not to abandon, during the approaching 
struggle, the part of an inactive spec¬ 
tator, then Prance would without inter¬ 
fering suffer everything to be done 
which Prussia might think good for 
her own aggrandisement within Ger¬ 
many. 

The prince refused the offer without 
further parley; and when, in June, 

1859, after the great battles of Magenta 
and Solferino, it seemed as though 
Austria must completely succumb in 
Italy, Prussia endeavoured to prevent 
such a consummation. In union with 
the rest of Germany, the Prussian army 
was placed on a war footing and sent 
to the Rhine. In consequence of ^ 
this threatening movement Napoleon / 
deemed it best to make peace as quick¬ 
ly as possible. On the 8th of July was 
concluded the hasty armistice of Villa- 
franca, followed on the 10th of No¬ 
vember by the Peace of Zurich. For 

the time A.ustria, in consequence of otto Theodore, Baroit be Mju^teuffel 
Prussia’s determined action, remained asos-iasz) 

in possession of Yenetia and her famous 

Quadrilateral. Lombardy fell to Sardinia; and Prance, as the reward of her 
trouble, compelled the cession to herself of Savoy and Nice.^^ 

The idea that this war furnished Prussia with an opportunity to bring about 
the loug-desired uuificatiou of Germany and build her own supremacy on the 
ruin of Austria had not been without advocates amongst the Prussians them¬ 
selves. At the outbreak of the war the socialist agitator, Ferdinand LassaUe, 
supported this view in a pamphlet entitled Th^ Malian War and Mrussia^s Tosh, 
The following is an extract from this pamphlet:® 

LASSALLE UPON THE CONSEQUENCES TO GERMANY OF THE WAS. 

Let US now examine the practical political cons^uences for Germany [of 
this war of 1859’|. Is it not evident that the practical political consequences 
of this war benelit no one in a higher degree, hardly any one in the same de¬ 
gree, as Germany! Is it not evident that Napoleon, doomed byhistoi^, in 
spite of his apparent successes, to accompMsIi everywhere the very opposite 
of what he strove for, accompl^es nothing through this war but—however 
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paradoxical it may appear at fii’St sight—the clearing away of the difidculties 
which rained the German revolution of 1848 and the efforts for German unity? 
If any fact can be absolutely certain, it is that hitherto German unity has been 

foiled entirely by the dualism of 
Prussia and Austria. The Ger¬ 
man Confederation was a strictly 
logical creation. It was not an 
organisation of German unity; 
it was only the organised form 
of German disunion. It was and 
could be nothing else. Austria 
joined the German Confed¬ 
eration with twelve millions. 
Prussia, in order to stand on an 
equality with Austria, was also 
allowed to enter with twelve 
millions only, and for this pur¬ 
pose left East and West Prussia 
out of the confederation, al¬ 
though the German character of 
tliese provinces is a recognised 
fact in the consciousness of the 
nation. Austria alone, with the 
twenty-five millions of her non- 
German population, outweighed 
the whole German Confedera¬ 
tion. On the other hand, Prus¬ 
sia, with her total population of 
sixteen millions, with her purer 
German character, her more lib¬ 
eral traditions, her preponder¬ 
ant influence on the population 
of north Germany—partly by 
material and partly by moral 
means—outweighed Austria. 
How, then, could any German unity be established? It was impossible, ow¬ 
ing to the actual balance of power between these two states. 

The revolution of 1848 dissolved the confederation, against which, as the 
supposed real cause of their want of unity, the Germans were specially em¬ 
bittered—that is to say, the revolution removed the external results and effects 
of their want of unity; but the intrinsic cause of it, the real political power 
of these two states, their balance of power, it did not remove. That revolu¬ 
tion had not the strength to clear away this true, real, effective cause of dis¬ 
union, the source whence disunion was sure to spring over and over again. 
Kay, the majority did not even possess the intelligence to comprehend this 
true cause. The plans of the Gotha party—the ^Gittle German^' —were 

but a confession of their incapacity to restore German unity and to break the 
actual power of those two states. German unity remained a hope and a the¬ 
ory, whilst disunion was founded on the actual circumstances. Hence the 
unity of the revolution was humbug. 

The German revolution failed precisely because it had not the power and 
the couiage to abolish the force founded in facts of these two states. The 
revolution, therefore, had effected nothing towards German unity. Through¬ 
out its duration the Germans were just as much separated into two divisions, 
they were just as dualistiG as before. This was amply proved by the execu- 
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tion of Blum, the imperial commissary sent by the parliament of the empire 
to Tienna, whose head Austria threw at the feet of the parliament of the 
empire. 

A counter-revolution took place. The greatest curiosity ws^ excited as to 
what the princes wmiild substitute for the confederation diet. They had so 
solemnly abjured it; Prussia particularly seemed bound to maintain this re¬ 
nunciation, both as a matter of duty and in her own interest. Kone the less, 
however, followed the restoration of the old confederation. And in spite of 
all shilly-shallying and hesitancies and exceptions, in spite of a college of 
princes and a union, a firmer and a looser league, and the like wearisome and 
laborious schemes—all was of no a-\"ail, and Prussia again entered the con¬ 
federation. The indignation of the people w’as indescribable. They had never 

imagined that reaction would go so far. 

And as the Austrian reinstallatiou of the diet w'as the necessary conse¬ 
quence of the incapacity and superficiality of the revolution of 184S, so were 
the necessary and logical consequences of the actual state of things, of the in¬ 
superable dualism which really existed, seen in the assembly of princes at 
Bregenz; in Olmiitz and Bronzell; in the Austrian executions in Hesse and 
Holstein; and the cession of the duchies, unconquered by the Danes, through 
the invasion of an Austrian army. 

Smarting but instructive memories! So long therefore as the balance of 
power between Prussia and the non-German state of Austria exists, so long is 
disunion inherent in the actual conditions and cannot be conjured away by 
mere change of forms. Does anyone suppose that things could be altered if a 
national parliament were to meet again at Frankfort! Is a chamber of elected 
representatives to be regarded as an assembly of magi who can unite diver¬ 
gencies, combine oppositions, and make impossibilities possible! Is the word 
“people^s parliament ” a magic formula by means of which we can at our own 
pleasure change black into white! So long as Austria is a non-German state 
with twenty-six millions of non-German inhabitants, so long as Austria is 
forced by her character of a non-German power into non-German tendencies, 
and so long as she can, if need be, counterbalance the combined power of 
Prussia and the confederation—so long would a parliament at Frankfort, 
whether composed of representatives of the princes or of the people, present 
for a second time the cheerless spectacle of the powerlessness of the delegates 
over the concrete nature of their states and governments; or the members 
themselves, impelled by the concrete nature of their states, would present the 
far worse spectacle of transferring the disgrace of disunion from, the cabinets 

of the princes to the German races themselves. ^ -n 

How, then, is the promised land of German unity to be attained, and will 
our wanderings through the wilderness never come to an end! How can we 
get there! We shall say it, and this time we shall appeal to veiy conseiva- 
tive authorities. A kins: and an archduke in convivial meeting have revealed 
to 1 the secret of GermSi unity. Ijlo Prussia and no Austria » was the toast 
to which a king of Prussia and an archduke of Austria clinked their glasses in 
Cologne long before 1848• Yes, certainly—no Austria and no Prussia I 

Wo Austria^ Wa Prussia! 

But this toast was only the illusory and idealistic expression of the f^crch 
The real condition of things, the basis of disunion, was to remain as it had 
been. Unity was to exist solely in the -'good will” of the princes, the volun¬ 
tary renunciation of diverging aims. It-is astoni sh ing to notice what contra¬ 
dictory appearances things assume when they are div^ted of their vimona^ 
and utopian form, and are looked at in the clear light of reality. It fared 
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with this imaginary unity of the two princes, based as it was to be on ^^good 
will/^ as it fared with Maxiniilieu Eobespierre^s idea of equality based on 
virtue.” 

To attain German unity [continues Lassalle] we need only translate the 
words of the royal toast into actual fact. In a visionary utopian form every¬ 
thing looks beautiful, rose-coloured, poetic; but in its actual accomplishment 
how gloomy, hard, full of tears, bloody! How enthusiastic and inspiritiiig 
sounded that toast as the glasses rang! Translated into reality, that “ ]^o Aus¬ 
tria, no Prussia,” means nothing else than this—Austria, the Austrian state, 
must be dismembered, torn into shreds, crushed, annihilated, her ashes scat¬ 
tered to the four winds of heaven! We by no means utter these words as par¬ 
tisans of Prussia, we are moved by nothing but the consciousness that we are 
German. We should say the same if we were Austrianwe should wish the 
same thing to happen to Prussia, if circumstances were altered and the latter 
were in the position of Austria. 

This is the real way of carrying out ‘^2*7o Austria, no Prussia,” and the only 
path to German unity. The independent position in the world which Austria 
takes up, relying upon her possessions outside Germany—that is the inevita¬ 
ble cause of German dualism and of the impossibility of German unity, a cause 
which no palliative measures can remove. With the dismemberment of Aus¬ 
tria, Prussia as a separate stnte will fall of itself, just as antithesis and thesis 
cannot exist apart. Austria annihilated, Prussia and Germany become one. 
On the day when the provinces outside Germany, Italy, and Hungary idiall 
be torn away from Austria, and she is reduced to the 12,900,000 inhabitants 
(including Bohemia) which belonged to the confederation; when in conse¬ 
quence she is reduced to a position in w^hich she can compete with Prussia 
neither in population, nor in intelligence, nor in authority; on the day when 
Austria is changed into a simple German province, not only will 12,900,000 
inhabitants, who for the first time will feel themselves to be Germans, be re¬ 
stored to Germany, but German dualism itself will be blotted out, and Ger¬ 
man unity will be able to assert itself with the real force of the circumstances 
and, therefore, will become inevitable. 

On the day when the separate state of Austria is destroyed, the standards 
of Bavaria, Wurtemburg, etc., will pale. On that day Germany is reconsti¬ 
tuted. All the rest will naturally follow according to the law of gravitation. 
For unity lies already in the actual circumstances, and these will as undoubt¬ 
edly find an adequate form for expressing themselves as dualism had found 
in the form of the diet. 

The destruction of that actual constellation of power—that is, the annihi¬ 
lation of Austria, her separation from her possessions outside Germany—is, 
therefore, a necessary preliminary, which must be carried out before or during 
the agitation which is to succeed in establishing German unity. This prelimi¬ 
nary must therefore be wished for by all those who ardently desire unity. 
Whatever form one may wish this unity to assinne, whether that of a German 
republic, a German empire, or even a compact federation of independent 
stateS“-£ill these questions may remain open for the time being. All these 
parties must in any case, if they have the intelligence to understand their own 
purposes, work together for the indispensable preliminary condition to any of 
these schemes, namely, the destruction of Austria. 

Well then! Like a galley slave, wild self-seeking in his heart, but weighted 
by the chain and ball of that historical fatality which determines his cause of 
action, Napoleon is about to execute this preliminary to the formation of 
German unity, to remove the great and only obstacle in its way, and spare us 
the odium, the blood, and the civil war which the task would one day inevi¬ 
tably cost us if we took it into our own hands. By rousing the Italians to the 
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war and binding himself in his proclamation not to end it until he had purged 
the peninsula of the Austrians; by thus enabling also the Hungarians, on 
their part, to rise in arms, which they will doubtless do during the second 
Italian campaign, Napoleon carries out an essentially German task, and re¬ 
moves by the partition of Austria the real obstacle to German unity. The 
Italian war, therefore [concludes Lassalle], is not only hallowed by every 
priuciple of democracy, but it is of the very greatest advantage to the German 
nation. It is the very life interest of German policy. 

GERMAN* INFLUENCE FINDS ITSELF PREJUDICED 

The democratic challenge had, however, passed unheeded; the end to the 
rivalry of Prussia and Austria had not yet been reached in 1S59; and if, on 
the other hand, the Prussian action had saved Austria from heavier losses 
than those indicted on her by the Peace of Zurich, still she issued from the 
war with serious diminution of both territory and reputation,'^ 

Thus the Italian war had ended to the detriment of Germany; the troops 
of the first German power were conquered and forced to a detrimental peace. 
The German governments, like the German people, must have said to them¬ 
selves that the authority of Germany had once more been prejudiced- The 
knowledge of this could only lend fresh support and fresh violence to the gen¬ 
eral desire to put an end to this unworthy situation. But the German people 
possessed no state organ, by which it could have given espression to its will; 
on the other hand, it no longer found itself in the same position of cnlture it 
had occupied thirteen hundred years before, for otherwise the people would 
have banded together in hundreds of thousands in order to cross the Ehine or 
the Alps and give vent to their anger in robbery, murder, and .arson. They 
did otherwise: they adapted themselves to the progress of civilisation, which 
not only clearly set forth its will but also astonished and frightened foreign 
lands. 

In the same year (1859), on the same day (November lOth) which by the 
Peace of Zurich broke off the former relations of Germany to Italy, the Ger¬ 
man people celebrated in the festival of Schiller their material and intellectual 
unity—a festival such as no other people had ever held before. It was cele¬ 
brated on every part of the earth where Germans dwelt. And it was not the 
poet whose laurel wreath they wished to renew; it was the hero of liberty and 
the patriot who was praised in Schiller before the eyes of the whole world, and 
who was recommended to the present and to fnture generations as a marvel¬ 
lous model 

No matter how energetically this national and general feeling revealed 
itself, so long as it did not sncce^ in giving expression to a state organisation 
it remained a phantasmagoria without any practical significance. But where 
was the strength and the power which would help this necessity to conquer! 
The attempts of the German national assembly to establish a better constitu¬ 
tion for all <^rmany had been so completely shattered that for long nothing 
similar had been thought of. Apart from the insufficiency of their power, 
the secondary and smaU states were too divided iu their opinions and interests 
to be able to undertake anything!' This was proved by a long experience with 
Austria, which moreover since its last defeat was inextricably involved iu cen- 
stitutional struggles. In Prussia conditions were more simple. Prussia wm’ 
almost a pure Geman state, and it was for this reason that the majority of 
the national assembly and that of the German people had been in favour of 
Prussian leadership, which Prussia had itself rejected. Meanwhile the same 
party relations existed, and the “ little German ” or Prussian paiiy made use 
of the new experience gained to form, under the name of ‘^national nnion,’’ an 
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association of men who annotmced the union of Germany under the leadership 
of Prussia as the goal to be reached, although -they still rejected the complete 
exclusion of Austi'ia from Germany. The situation in Germaiiy and especially 
in Prussia seemed to give no small support to these endeavours, whilst affairs 
in Europe called too loudly and earnestly for a closer union of the German 
forces for them not to be heard. 

The revolution begun in Italy in the year 1859 had continued unrestrainedly, 
and had led to results which the great leaders of the Italian people, Garibaldi 
and Mazzini, had only aspired to, but the quick fulfilment of which no one had 
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expected. Not only had Austria been banished from Lombardy, and her 
allied princes of Tuscany, Parma, and Modena from their states, but the eccle- 
siastical states had lost part of their provinces to Sardinia, which was allied to 
the revolution; and in 1860 the hero Garibaldi, landing in Sicily with a hand¬ 
ful of volunteers, within a few months had the v^hole kingdom of Naples in 
his hands and ceded it to the king of Sardinia, who now assumed the title of 
king of Italy, But this was far beyond the goal which Napoleon III, the 
prime mover in the revolution, had set himself, and over which he had to agree 
to the Peace of Zurich with Austria, To stay the flood of e v^ents was no longer 
possible; nevertheless Napoleon had accepted payment for his support of Italy 
by the concession of Nice and Savoy to Prance, although at the beginning of 
the war he had refused every acquisition. 

The German nation had contemplated this revolution, that bordered on the 
marvellous, with the greatest astonishment, but also with a variety of other 
feelings. The feeling whicfli outweighed all the rest, amongst princes as 
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amongst nations, and this not in Germany alone, was that of mistrust in the 
rulers of French politics. Indeed it seemed their intention to weaken and dis¬ 
courage all the powers of Europe. On the 16th of June the German princes, 
like a brood of 1 lightened chickens under their mother^s wing, assembled at 
Eaden Baden, seeking protection with the prince regent of Prussia, at which 
meeting the emperor of the French appeared in order by his presence to quiet 
the alarm. Only the emperor of Aptria was missing in the circle of German 
princes, nevertheless, in the following month, the king of Bavaria arranged 
a meeting of the Austrian monarch with the prince regent, and in October 
both met the emperor of Russia in Warsaw. AU these friendly relations of 
the princes led to no other result than that of making the nneertain position of 
Europe all the more apparent. This position was the most dangerous to dis¬ 
united Germany, and now more than ever the wish made itself felt to put an 
end to this condition once and for all. The small states now as before sought 
reform in joining Austria, as in this only did they see a guarantee for their 
privileges; the German people on the other hand, especially those of the north, 
showed them^lves, as became apparent in the increasing importance of the 
national union, more and more favourably disposed towards the Prussian 
leadership; nevertheless the greater part of the people, in the north as well as 
the south, were made to weaver in their convictions.^ 

The programme put forward in the speech with which the prince regent 
greeted the new popular ministry he had formed after ManteuffePs dismissal 
in 1858 excited jubilation among the people. The results of the new elections 
were everywhere favourable to the government, a liberal era seemed to be 
commencing; but gradually the humour changed as it became apparent that 
none of the hopes of the liberals were passing to fulfilment. A complete 
breach took place when the scheme for the reorganisation of the army ap- 
pea,red. In the session of 1860 the gulf was bridged over by a compromise, 
which, however, by reason of its diverse interpretation, became the source of 
the couflict. The government carried out the reorganisation, the funds for 
which had been granted for one year only, as though it had been definitive, 
and on the new session an open struggle began; but once more the expendi¬ 
ture was authorised as an extraordinary one. 

THE ACCESSION OF WILEIAM I (1861 A.D.) 

Meantime, on the 2nd of January, 1861, Frederick William IV died, and 
in October the coronation took place. The new elections, in which the newly 
formed party of progress for the first time came into prominence, were in 
favour of the opposition; after a short session the house was dissolved and a 
change of ministry ensued. The elections of the 6th of May, 1862, furnished 
another defeat to the government; tlie house refused the whole cost of the 
organisation, and the king now sent for Bismarck, who, after the close of the 
session, formed a new ministry. 

Ovations were made to the deputies by their constituents, whilst the gov¬ 
ernment was not backward in administering punishments. The king himswlf 
was much shaken by the conflict, but unbending. On the 14th of January, 
1863, the new session was opened; at the debates on the address and on the 
question of the convention with Russia excited scen^ took place, and the con¬ 
test over the disciplinary powers of the president brought the conflict to its 
height. The government issued press ordinance and, on the 2nd of Septem¬ 
ber, dissolved the house. Nor did the new elections change anything, and 
meantime the Schleswig-Holstein question had become acute; on the 9th of 
December the government demand^ auth€»dty for a state loan of 12,000,000 
thalers, ^*in view of the present aspect of tihe queg^ons in dii^ute between 
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I>eimiark and Germany ; instead of which the house directed an address to 
the king, requesting hm to withdraw from the London Protocol, recognise the 
prince of Augustenburg, and endeavour to procure him help from the German 
Gonfederation (December 18th). On the 27th the king answered by a refus¬ 
al : he could not withdraw from the treaties concluded in 1852 without tak¬ 
ing national relations into consideiation, the succession question would be 
weighed by the confederation, and he requested the grant of the loan, concern¬ 
ing which Bismarck declared in the committee that he hoped it would be 
granted—otherwise we must take it where we can get it. ” The committee 
recommended a refusal, and after a warm debate the loan was rejected by two 
hundred and seventy-five to fifty-one votes, and resolutions were taken which 
protested against the occupation of the duchies by Austria and Prussia as great 
powers, aud declared for all time that every loan raised without the sanction 
of the chamber was opposed to the constitution and not binding. On the 25th 
of January, 1864, the session was closed. 

The Danish war exercised no influence on home affairs. The session which 
began on the 14th of January, 1865, passed fruitlessly; a majority, besides re¬ 
jecting the milihiry law and the budget, also refused the ratification of the 
war expenses, the scheme for the foundation of a fleet, aud the Schleswig-Hol¬ 
stein policy of the government; the debates were so bitter that Bismarck sent 
Virchow a challenge, which the house forbade him to accept. On the 17th of 
Jime the session closed. The punishment of officials, of associations, of the 
press, by the minister Eulenburg, continued; conflrmation of communal elec¬ 
tions was generally refused, aud the municipal authorities abstained from any 
loyal demonstrations. In the new session, beginning the 15th of January, 
1866, the union of Lauenburg with the crown was declared illegal, since the 
consent of the diet was lacking; indignation rose still higher when the depu¬ 
ties Preutzel and Twesteu were impeached for certain speeches uttered by them 
in the house, and a decision of the superior tribuuiil, after appointing two 
auxiliary judges, declared by a majority of one vote that the impeaclunent 
was justifiable. On Hoverbeck^s motion the house declared that Article 84 
of-the constitution had been infringed. Bismarck refused to accept these 
resolutions, and on the 23rd of February the session closed. J 

Even under the retired ministry, in the politics of the Zlollverein the Pi’us- 
sian government had gained a decisive victory over Austria, as over .the small 
states, inasmuch as it compelled the latter under the tlireat of the breaking of 
the ZJollverein to give up their opposition to the commercial treaty formed 
with France and opposed by Austria. The secondary and small states, terri¬ 
fied at the condition of Europe and the plans of Prussia, adopted many courses 
more theoretical than practical in order to bring about a areorganisation of the 
constitution of the confederation. The emperor of Austria also came to their 
assistance in so far as to assemble the German princes aroimd him on the 16th 
of August, 1863, at Frankfort, and lay before them his plans of a constitution 
for the confederation. The king of Prussia, being in no position to use force, 
held aloof; and thus the whole plan fell through. A few months afterwards 
it was followed by another to whidi circumstances granted a greater impor¬ 
tance. 


THE DISPLACEMENT OF THE POWEES 

The duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, through the European diplomacy 
in the London Protocol, had been intruded upon by conditions which neither 
their own estates nor the German Confederation had acknowledged. On the 
basis of this protocol the king, Frederick VTI, by means of the so-called 
M^ch Patent (March 30th, 1863) had given a constitution by which Schles¬ 
wig and Holstein were subjected to quite different political laws aud condi- 
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tioBs, iiiasmTicli as the patent annexed Schleswig to the Danish monarchy, but 
redu^d Holstein to provincial dependence. The parliament called together 
by the deputies of Denmark and Schleswig accepted this constitution on the 
14th of November. The king died on tlie 15th, whereupon his successor ap¬ 
pointed by the protocol, the prince of Gluefcsburg, ascended the Dani^ 
throne as Ohiistian IX. He also, building on public opinion in Copenhagen 
as well as on the sympathy of the European powers, ratified the constitution. 
This gave cause for fresh agitation in Germany, which, better supported by 
circumstances than the former ones, was in the end to bring about the libera¬ 
tion of the duchies. 

The proceedings in Denmark and the duchies just described had naturally 
fanned into fresh flame the oft-suppressed sympathies of the German people 
for those provinces under the yoke of foreign rule. In order to give active 
expression to these sympathies, the German people resorted to the same means 
which up tiU now had been of so little use to them, namely the press, the 
■union, the chambers, and the individual lands. Nevertheless, as already 
mentioned, neither the German Confedei'ation nor the estates of the duchies 
had recognised the London Pi’otocol. And in spite of this apparent similar¬ 
ity of the present relations to the former, the condition of Germany like that 
of Europe had whoUy changed. The oriental and Italian wars and also the 
exchanges of provinces, which had been the result of these wars, had fun(^ 
mentally displaced the relations of the powers to one another j a state of recip¬ 
rocal mistrust had succeeded the concord of the western powers. Under the 
present complicatious the jealousy of Prussia and Austria was also to be con¬ 
ducive to the national sympathy of the Gennaoi people. Eor in the contest of 
■their respective influences in Germany they had now reached a point on which 
the support of their efforts by the German nation and its princes might be of 
the utmost importance; and they must therefore acquire it. But a great dif¬ 
ference existed between the two great states as regarded their ability to accom¬ 
plish this. 


BISMAKCK AND MILITARY REFORM 

Austria was embarrassed by serious constitutional troubles, increased by 
flnancial difiaculties, whilst Prussia could enter into the combat with the ener¬ 
gy of a new flight. At her head stood a new king, who, although in many things 
he adhered to the ideas of his predecessors, kept nevertheless a keen eye on 
modern progress. He might have little understanding and still less care for 
parliamentary affairs; but, on the other hand, from his youth he had grown up 
with and been intrusted with the army, had often seen its action decisive in 
state affairs, and therefore wished to develop it so as to be armed for every 
danger. The organisation of the army undertaken by him brought him into 
serious collision with the people’s representative, but in Bismarck he found a 
Tna,n who W 3 S Capable of removing even this obstacle for h im. Bismarck, 
highly gifted by nature, having as envoy to the confederation diet learned to 
know and depise the action of the small states, having seen the effects of the 
causes of the Austrian weaknesses and success, and investigated the higher 
politics of St. Petersburg and Paris, had come to the by no means new conclu¬ 
sion that men are usually ruled without gi^t wisdom, but that a rough hand 
is generally more successful than a gentle one. This Iniowledge henceforth 
increased his efficiency in internal as well as foreign affaira The plan for the 
reorganisation of the army, which his royal master clung to vdth all his hea^ 
he carried through in spite of the representatives of the country, and when he 
had done this he preceded to deal with Siflileswig-Holstein. 
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THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WAH OF 1864 

The German Confederation, as often remarked, had not acicnowledged the 
settlements of the London Protocol. On the 28r(i of December, 1863, a fed¬ 
eral army of six thousand Saxons and Hanoveiians, under the command of 
the Saxon general Hake, invaded Holstein, whilst an Austrian and Prussian 
corps of five thousand men formed the reserve. On the 30th the duke of 
Augustenburg, summoned by the inhabitants of the duchies, took up his 
residence at Kiel. As the affair went so smoothly, Bismarck resolved to 
take another step. He had no difficulty in winning Austria, Avhich had its 
hands full with its own affairs, over to his opinion. He persuaded the Aus¬ 
trian cabinet to take the lead in the affair by circumventing the confedera¬ 
tion conjointly with Eussia. On the 11th of January, 1864, the two great 
powers proposed to the confederation that in case the Danish government 
did not recall the November constitution Schleswig should be forfeited; to 
which proposal the confederation assembly could not agree, as it contained 
an acknowledgment of the London Protocol. Then the two great powei-s 
declared they would take the matter into their own hands. The protests, 
threats, mobilisations of the small states remained without success. On the 
other hand Austria and Prussia acted with greater decision and force. On 
the 16th of January they produced their ultimatum, which was the sup¬ 
pression of the constitutiou in Copenhagen; and ou the refusal of the Danish 
cabinet, the allies, namely, twenty-eight thousand Austrians and forty-three 
thousand Prussians under the command of the Prussian general Wrangel, 
iuvaded Holstein. The attempts at pacification made by Bismarck in the 
Prussian senate as well as at the coufederatioii diet met with no success either 
there or amount the German nation; nevertheless the “first powers,” as Aus¬ 
tria and Prussia liked to call themselves, w^ere not misled by this: Bismarck 
closed his refractory diet after the Prussian troops had advanced into Ham- 
bm‘g, Liibeck, and Oldenburg as if they were hostile countries. On the 25th 
the German standard planted in Kiel had to make way for the Prussian, and 
on the 1st of February the allies crossed the Eider. The war was successful 
to the allies. From victory to victory they advanced to Jutland. 

English diplomacy had made every effort imaginable to save the London 
Protocol and the integrity of the Danish state; but the sole price at which 
Kapoleon conjointly with England would venture on the strife, the conquest 
of the left hank of the Ehine, seemed too high, and so it satisfied itself by 
inviting the subscribers of the protocol to a conference in London. The lat¬ 
ter met, for no other purpose than the rupture of the protocol, from which the 
German powei’s also detached themselves, and to cojifirm the overthrow of the 
Danish state, which at the close of this diplomatic tournament saw itself 
thrown on its own resources. Under these circumstances Dani.sh bravery 
could accomplish nothing. Alsen was conquered, as was also Jutland. In 
days gone by German banners had floated at the northern extremity of this 
peninsula, which is known in German history by the spear throw of the empe¬ 
ror Otto I, Denmark sought for peace, wffiich was concluded in Vienna on 
October 30th. By it Denmark ceded Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg to 
Austria and Prussia. This was a highly dangerous provision; for must not 
the two possessors naturally enter into disi)ute over the - right of possession, 
and the object of strife in the end be lost to botht 

The danger was imminent, the strife of the two possessors unavoidable; 
and a fatal issue was prevented only by the persons who stood at the head of 
the Prussian state. They had already given the whole affair its energetic de¬ 
nouement and now led to a further happy decision. They arrived at this 
through their precise knowledge of the position of European affairs, and by 
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the hasty domg away with the weakness of this position, which allowed them 
to obtain their goal without great hindrance. The chief obstacles to be over¬ 
come lay in Germany itself and in Austria. Until now Austria had accom¬ 
panied her old rival in her victorious campaigns, and shared her fame and the 
advantage gained. But although in peace the trophies of victory were equally 
promised to both powers, there was so great a difference in the situation of the 
allies that equality existed in appearance only. Prussia had raised more 
troops and had the military lead; this important conquest was close to the 
Prussian frontiers, and was far from the Austiian boundaries: therefore it 
was natural that Prussia should have taken the lead throughout the adventure, 
which Austria, occupied by internal dissensions, was by no means in a posi¬ 
tion to do. If possible Austria must be reduced to still greater dependence. 
In this success was attained as it had already been attained in the economical 
sphere. 

The negotiations concerning the renewal of the Zollverein had dragged on 
for more than two years; finally even the Bavarian government saw itself 
compelled to join the treaty drawn up by Prussia, which on the 12th of Octo¬ 
ber, 1864, was signed by all governments under the Zollverein, wMst PruMa 
rejected the confStions imposed by^Austria and thereby cut off all her chances 
of a future entry into the Zollverein. The victory of Prussia was complete 
and well adapted to help her settle the question of the duchies. 

Immediately after the peace, when the Austrian troops were slowly with¬ 
drawing, Prussia, regardless of the German Confedei'ation and the rights of 
the duke of Augustenborg, had also taken possession of Holstein. Austri^ 
although the defects in her former policy were now realised, and although in 
consequence of this Count Rechberg had had to retire, found herself so deeply 
engaged in the blind alley that it was thought advisable to decide the question 
in dispute before the confederation assembly in favour of the Prussians. 
Thus, on the 7th of December, the assembly declared the action at an end, the 
Hauoverian and Saxon troops retired, the committee of the confederation 
handed over the province to the Austrians and Prussians, and Prussia now 
saw herself mistress of the duchies, the possession of which could no longer be 
seriously threatened by far-off Austria. 

There was but one right which could be established, namely, that of the 
integrity of Germany, which in this instance might be taken as identical with 
the Prussian. To establish herself in the full possession of this right was 
henceforth the sole endeavour of Prussia. But Austria resisted. In its note 
of the 22nd of February, 1865, the Prussian government stated its demands, 
by the granting of which alone the formation of a new state of Schleswig-Hol¬ 
stein was not to be contemplated as a danger for the interests of Prussia and 
Germany. These demands were the blending of the Schleswig-Holstein mili¬ 
tary and naval organisation with the Prussian, the cession of certain provinces, 
and the concession of some important sovemgn rights. 

THE CONVENTION OF GASTEIN (1865 A.D.) 

But neither Austria, nor the duke of Augustenbnrg, nor the confederation 
would grant these requests. Prussia now negotiated all round, but prep^d 
powerful armaments; even Bismarck no longer made it a secret that he desired 
war. But he first assured himself of the diplomatic position and by a confer¬ 
ence with, the Bavarian minister, "Von der Pfordten, he sought to make the 
secondary states decide on neutrality in the event of a Prnsso-Austrian war— 
which he did not succeed in doing. Meanwhile the bursting of the storm was 
once more averted. Austria, occupied with tioubles at home, agreed in the 
Gastein Convention (August 14th) that the rights of both governments in the 
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dncM^-s should be reserved until a final issue of the affair; but Prussia took 
over the government of Schleswig, whilst that of Holstein remained to Aus¬ 
tria, which on the other hand yielded her rights over Lauenberg to Prussia 
for two and a half jnillion Danish reichsthalei*s. The harbour of Kiel as well 
as the right to garrison Eendsburg were to be lianded over to Prussia by Aus¬ 
tria. Thus disposed, Prussia prepared herjKdf for the inevitable war. 

As the Prussian cabinet had made sure of the linssian and French ueutrjii- 
ity, the other powers were scarcely taken into consideration. Nevertheless, 
Austria was such a formidable adversary that it seemed dangerous to go 
against her, in spite of her unsettled condition, without allies. These could 
he found only in the revolution or in Italy. Prussia, in defiance of the secon¬ 
dary states, had just entered into a commercial treaty with that country. The 
political question had also been discussed beween the two cabinets. These 
negotiations advanced side hy side with the armaments, and in the spring of 
1866 both were complete. That it might be left undisturbed, on the 23rd of 
February, 1866, the Prussian government dismiSvSed its diet, which was in 
favour of the rights of the duchies and the duke. Everytlujig combined to 
urge ^u a war in which Bismarck wished to assure himself of another confed¬ 
erate—the German people. 

PBXJSSIA AT ODDS WITH THE CONFEDERATION 

At the outbreak of the Schleswig-Holstein development the adherents of 
all the German chambers, and those from Austria and Prussia as well as from 
the small states, had assembled in Frankfort to declare, in the face of the op¬ 
posing interests of the various German states, that under existing conditions 
the right of the Germans to a general representation of the people, a parlia¬ 
ment,” was no longer admitted. After the Gastein Convention, as the out¬ 
break of intestine war ai)peared more and more inevitable, the deputies of the 
democratic party assembled to raise a cry for a “ central power and parlia¬ 
ment standing above the government.” The assembly of deputies of the Ist 
of October, in which only one member from Austria and eight from Prussia 
took part, declared itself for the conveuing of a parliament. Bismarck, who 
after the Gastein Convention was raised to the rank of count, seized.the idea: 
it would be conducive to the attainment of his object. By cleverly turning it 
to account he could attain far more than would have been possible by the set¬ 
tlement of the Schles'svig-Holstein question. 

He now cast the idea of a federal refonn among the people. The circum¬ 
stance that AuvStria in her need again clamoured for the rights of the confed¬ 
eration must have sti'engthened him iu his actions. After he had completed 
his picparations, on the 24th of March, 1866, lie directed a circular to the 
confederate governments in which, referring to the inadequateness of the or¬ 
ganisation of the confederation, he threateningly held the fate of Poland before 
the German people, and as the interests of Germany and Prussia were already 
identical by geographical situation,” he placed the direct question before the 
confederate governments as to whether or not Prussia could reckon on their 
support in a war against Austria, All these governments answered evasively, 
whilst Bavaria once more sought to mediate. Then Prussia turned to the con¬ 
federation, and on the 9th of April laid before it a plan of reform, stating 
that in this the royal government agreed with the nation, and, supported by 
this agreement, demanded that for the carrying out of the work of reform “an 
assembly elected from all parts of Germany ” should be convoked. The pro¬ 
posal was referred to a committee. 

Meanwhile war was becoming more and more imminent, as neither of the 
opponents would consent to demobilisation. In vain did the people call for 
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peace; the die was already cast. Even the attempt at mediation on the part 
of the European powers was useless. Prussia allowed her troops in Schleswig 
to invade Hoktein, which had been occupied by Austria since the Gastein 
Convention and whence the troops of the latter power withdrew under pro¬ 
test. On the 11th of June Austria implored the interference of the confed¬ 
eration in the attempted oppression of Prussia, and proposed the mobilisation 
of. the confederation contingent, to which the confederation consented, on the 
14th, in spite of the protests of Prussia, by nine votes to six. The Prussian 
ambassador, declaring this resolution to be a breach of the Act of Confedera¬ 
tion, thereupon left the assembly.-^ 

THE AUSTRO-PHXJSSIAH WAR OF 1866 

King William now declared that he regarded the German Confederation as 
dissolv^, and demanded the formation of a new confederation with a freely 
elected parliament and with the exclusion of Austria. As in a flash the 
strife of parties in Prussia came to an end on this 14th of June. As soon as 
it was understood that there was no evading the struggle for the honour or 
rather for the very existence of the state, the whole nation was resolved to 
sustain the contest with unbounded self-devotion. Ko one concealed from 
himself the greatness of the threatening danger and the uncertainty of the 
issue, but Prussia must and should win an honourable victory or succumb. 

The superiority with which her adversaries entered into the war seemed 
overwhelming. Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Baden, Saxony, and almost all Ger¬ 
many, as well as the whole of Austria, were opposed to Prussia. It was in 
vain that King William offered to the rulers iu Hanover, Dresden, and Oassel 
the assurance of the complete integrity of their sovereignty if they would re¬ 
main neutral. He was met at first by evasive answers, then by decided 
refusals. The small courts were too deeply penetrated with faith in the 
eight hundred thousand men which were at the disposal of Austria—on 
paper. 

In Prussia even the most confident hardly ventured to hope that large dis¬ 
tricts of the state would not be exposed at the heginning of the war to a hos¬ 
tile attack, which, had the Austrians acted in a decided fashion, would have 
been unavoidable, particularly as regards Silesia. Who can measure the re- 
sxilts if the Croats and Pandoiirs had fallen on the Prussians 1 For, as a mel¬ 
ancholy token of the internal dissensions of the Austrian state, the Viennese 
authorities were compelled to send the German troops to Italy, and to reserve 
the Italians and Slavs for the struggle with Prussia in order to secure them¬ 
selves against desertion and insubordination. 

It was the greatest piece of good luck for the Prussians and their country 
that Napoleon III fancied himself to be acting very prudently in standing 
aloof as a quiet spectator of the coming struggle. Like every one else he 
cherished the conviction that the opponents were at least equal in strength, 
and that, therefore, the war would go on till both sides were exhausted. 
France would then be able to step in between the combatants as peacemaker, 
and stipulate, still more advantageously than in Italy, for her reward as me¬ 
diator. Prussia had now to contend only against the Austrian and German 
armies. But this was a task sufficient to call forth the supreme efforts of all 
the forces of the state. On either side powerful armies stood completely 
equipped. Still both hesitated to strike the first blow. The reluctance for a 
war of Germans against Germans kept the sword in the sheath. But when 
Austria declared that she would suspend hostilities only on condition that 
Prussia should renounce any extension of territory—a condition by which the 
acquisition of Schleswig-Holstein would be prevented and the number of tbe 
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minor states dependent on Vienna would he still fui-ther increased—then it 
was no longer possible to think of a peaceful settlement. 

The imperial army, under the supreme command of Ben^ek, stood in a 
wide semicircle on the upper Elbe. With her army ordered in three great 
divisions, Prussia marched against the enemy. Prince Frederick Charles com¬ 
manded the first, the crown prince the second; the army of the Elbe, the 
third, was under General Herwarth von Bittenfeld. Two lesser divisions 
under Vogel von Falckenstein were sent forward to central Germany, in order 
to unite with the troops of Mantenffel which were advancing from Schleswig 

to the contest with the minor German 
states. King William had reserved for 
himself the chief command of the whole 
enterprise. Moltke was at the head 
of the general staff. 

The king of Saxony had. marched 
with all his troops and his treasure into 
Bohemia to fight by Austria’s side 
against Prussia. Only at the almost 
impregnable Konigstein the Saxon gar¬ 
rison remained till the conclusion of 
peace. Thus on the 18th ot June, 
1866, the army of the Elbe was able 
to enter Dresden without resistance. 
There everyone was so firmly con¬ 
vinced of the speedy and complete 
victory of the Austrians that, as the 
Prussians marched through, something 
like i)ity 'was bestowed on these hosts, 
of which certainly not a man would re¬ 
turn alive from Bohemia. As more 
and more regiments appeared and the 
procession seemed to be absolutely in¬ 
terminable, the people of Dresden said: There cannot be so many soldiers; 
the troops go round the town and re-enter at the other gate, as they do at 
the theatre, so that their number may appear double to the eyes of the aston¬ 
ished Saxons.” 

The Hanoverians ^d not surrender their country so unresistingly as the 
Saxons. The blind king,' George, in order to effect a junction with the Bava¬ 
rians at Coburg, sought to lead his troops between General Mantenffel, who 
was approaching from the north, and Vogel von Falckenstein, 'sv^ho was has¬ 
tening up from the east. But when the line from Eisenach to Erfurt was 
occupied by the troops of Prussia and Saxe-Coburg, which barred the way to 
the Hanoverians, then negotiations for a capitulation were opened. They 
were not successful and the Etonoverian general Arentschild therefore decided 
to force his way thi-ongh. The vanguard of the Manteuffel-Falckenstein army 
attempted to frustrate this plan. Thus, on the 27tli of June, a battle was 
fought at Langensalza, where the Prussians suffered a defeat from the supe¬ 
rior numbers of the enemy. Great valour was displayed on both sides and 
countless vietims fell in this useless fight. Two days later the brave Hanove¬ 
rians, surrounded by the Prussians and deserted by the Bavarians, had to lay 
down their arms. Their raiments were disbanded and the country was occu¬ 
pied by Prussian troops. King George escaped to Austria. The elector of 
Hesse, who would by no means submit to the force of circumstances, was 
taken prisoner and kept in Stettin till the end of the war. 

The occupation of the kingdom of Saxony enabled the Prussians to lead 
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their three army corps through the border passes into Bohemia, that they 
might there oppose the enemy with their full strength before Benedek cotild 
execute his intention of advancing through Saxony into Prussian territory. 
So confident had he been of the victorious result of his plan that whole files of 
proclamations to be issued to the subjected populations of Silesia and Bran¬ 
denburg were afterwards found in the possession of the captured ofB.cers. 

1 During the last days of June the troops of Prince Frederick Charles, ham¬ 
pered by incessant contests with parties of Austrian and Saxon soldiers, set 
out by Beicheubach for Miinchengratz and Gitschin, whilst Herwarth ad¬ 
vanced through Eiumburg and Hiihnerwasser in the same direction. The Posen 
army corps under Steinmetz succeeded, but only after sanguinary contests at 
B'achod and Skalitz, in throwing back the Austrians on the fortress of Joseph- 
stadt. 

Meantime Bonin with the East Prussian regiments had reached the little 
town of Trautenau on the Liebau road, with the intention of crossing the diffi¬ 
cult pass at that place. But there 
he was driven back by a superior 
division of Gablenz^s army, and 
it was not till the following day, 

June 28th, that he was able, with 
the assistance of the guards, to 
attain his object. To the crown 
prince’s army had been allotted 
the most difficult task—that of 
making its way through the moun¬ 
tains between Silesia and Bo¬ 
hemia, which could be effected 
only after days of extremely toil¬ 
some marches. 

On the 2nd of July King 'Wil¬ 
liam, accompanied by the minis¬ 
ters Yon Boon and Bismarck and 
by Greneral Moltke, appeared on 
the theatre of war to take over 
the supreme command. That 
same evening, at eleven o’clock, 
tidings were received that the 
whole Austrian army was drawn 
up before Koniggratz in readiness 
for the attack. Messengers were immediately despatched to the three sections 
of the army, with the order to approach one another with all possible speed, 
in order that the enemy’s designs might he anticipated and that the Prus¬ 
sians themselves might make the first attack next morning. 

BaMe of Koniggr^z or Sadoica {1866 A.B.) 

On the 3rd of July the great decisive battle was fought. At eight in the 
morning the contest began at the heights occupied by the enemy between Sa- 
dowa and Koniggratz. Prince Frederick Charles advanced against the centre 
of the strongly fortified position; but the terrible hail of grape-shot from the 
Austrian artillery arrest^ his bold attack. Everything depended on whether 
the crown prince and his army would arrive in time to fall on the enemy in 
the rear. The order to attack, despatched the previous evening, had reached 
the heir apparent only at daybreak. The roads, rendered soft by the 
heavy rains, delayed his march, so that it was past six before his troops got as 
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far as the little town of Chliim. This place was taken by storm, and it was 
not till this had been accomplished that the crown prince was able to give 
effective support to the Prussians already engaged. As at the same time 
General von Herwarth hastened up from the other wing, Prince Frederick 
Charles made a new and powerful attack. After a sanguinary contest which 
lasted till evening, a brilliant victorj^ was won at every point along the line of 
battle. The Austrians had to boat a retreat which soon developed into awidd 
flight. King William in person had placed himself at the head of the pursu¬ 
ers. The bktle of Koniggriitz, as the victors called it, or Sadowa, under 
which name it is known abroad, practically brought about a complete decision 
of this Seven Days’ War,” by which the Prussian army was once more proved 
to be the first military force in Europe.^* 

Mipolem's Mediation 

The Austrian army was in a state of dire disorganisation; in the Saxon 
corps alone firm cohesion and good discipline were maintained. The very day 
after the battle General von Gablenz presented himself at the Prussian head¬ 
quarters with a flag of truce and applied for an armistice, which the Prussians 
naturally refused, as no one hut Austria could have profited by it. At the 
same time the emperor Francis Joseph appealed to the emperor Kapoleou to 
intervene on behalf of peace, flattering his vanity by the voluntary cession of 
Venice to France. Thus Austria gave away her fairest province, the scene of 
Eadetzky’s victories, the land at whose river frontier the eagles of the third 
Kapoleon were checked iix their flight to the Adriatic, the land for which the 
blood of Austrian warriors had hut lately been shed in victorious fight at Cus- 
tozza (June 24th)—gave it away in consequence of the victory of Prussia at 
Koniggratz: and not to Italy, who had striven for its possession in many a 
passage of arms, but to Kapoleon HI, to flatter his self-complacency and the 
vanity of the French, and so secure the aid of France against Prussia. Count 
Mensdorff built great hopes upon this masteiqxiece of the traditional policy of 
the Austrian cabinet; for had not Kapoleon III himself a while before pro¬ 
claimed the ^‘maintenance of the high position of x\.ustria in Germany ’’ to be 
one of the leading features of his mediation iirograinme, and had not the jeal¬ 
ousy of tlie French nation been strongly excited since then by the success of 
the Prussian arms ? The cession of Teuieo was extolled in France as a triumph 
of Napoleonic policy which threw even Sadowa into the shade. Pains was 
decked with flags and illuminated, all France was jubilant, and Napoleon ex¬ 
perienced the proud satisfaction of feeling that he had drawn the eyes of all 
Euroiie upon himself—the mediator of peace between two great powers. For¬ 
tunately the decision did not rest with the cabinet of the Tiiileries but with 
King William’s headquarters, where no one, least of all the king himself, had 
a doubt that the war which had been victoriously waged so far must be fought 
out to its ultimate issues, and concluded only by a peace which should answer 
to Prussia’s success in the field and fully satisfy her claims in the German 
question. 

On the 5th of July King William replied to Napoleon’s telegram, declar¬ 
ing that he was ready to accept the French emperor’s mediation, “ but that 
l>efore the conclusion of the armistice he must obtain the consent of his Ital¬ 
ian allies and settle the fundamental conditions of peace negotiations. ” The 
Prussian ambassador at Paris received instructions more fully to acquaint the 
emperor with these conditions, giving the first place to the exclusion of Aus¬ 
tria from the new Germany that was to ho organised under the hegemony of 
Prussia. 

Diplomacy and military tactics went hand in hand. While Count 
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Bismarck, tke Prussian minister-president, was frustrating byiiis moderate 
and steadfast bearing all the intrigues of the French ambassador, Benedetti, 
who dogged the king’s footsteps from headquarters to headquarters and endeav¬ 
oured to arrest the triumphal march of the Prussian armies by perpetually 
urging the conclusion of a truce, these armies advanced from the interior of 
Bohemia and along the course of the Main from Thuringia, and with unfalter¬ 
ing steps drew daily nearer to their goal. 

After collecting the army of the Main at Eisenach, General Vogel von 
Falckenstein had before him the twofold task of driving hack the forces of 
the 8th confederation corps {Bundescoiys') nnder Prince Alexander of Hesse, 
which had started from Frankfort in the direction of Fnlda, and on the other 
hand preventing their junction with the Bavarians, who were marching against 
him from the neighbourhood of Meiningen. Consequently we see Mm turn¬ 
ing his arms first against one adversary and then against the other in a series 
of engagements, according as one or other was the more troublesome to him at 
the moment. 0 

The Battle of Kismigm 

On the 10th of July General Beyer’s division of Falckenstein’s army de¬ 
feated the Bavarians in a sharp fight at Hammelburg, and on the same day a 
second not less important victory over the Bavarian corps took place at the 
celebrated bathing resort of Kissingen. Visitors to the baths and residents 
were thrown into considerable excitement, for fleeing inhabitants of Albert- 
hausen had brought news that the Prussians were advancing; nevertheless 
people would not believe it, hoping that Prussia and Austria had come to an 
understanding which had rendered the hatMng resort neutral ground, al¬ 
though Kissingen was garrisoned on the Bavarian side. On the 9th of July, 
between four and five o’clock in the afternoon, people became aware that the 
Prussians were almost upon them; and a couple of hours later the Bavari¬ 
ans, about twenty thousand strong, were concentrated in and about the town, 
in position and ready for battle. 

The Bavarians hurriedly made such preparations as were absolutely neces¬ 
sary. The wooden bridge over the Saale at the Schweizerhans, the iron one 
behind the arcades, as well as the one above the Linden MiU were broken 
down; the beams supporting this last were, however, left, and it was by them 
that the Prussians subsequently effected their first crossing of the Saale. The 
stone bridge was barricaded as strongly as was possible in such haste, and two 
twelve-pounders were planted on the hither bank of the river. Kissingen 
itself was garrisoned by four Bavarian battalions. 

To meet these troops advanced Prussian divisions. The Bavarians had 
taken up an excellent position •, but guns were not placed on the Dark Moun¬ 
tain, strategically so important. A battery there would have made the Alten- 
berg an untenable position for the Prussians, and entirely prevented them 
from crossing the Saale at that point. Lieiiteuant-Geneml von Zoller took the 
command. Quite early on the 10th of July Prussian hussars showed them¬ 
selves, and the strife soon began. Meanwhile there commenced an indepen¬ 
dent battle near Fiiedrichshall just above Kissingen. When the brigade under 
Major-General von Wi*angel approached Kissmgen they received orders to 
take the Alteuberg and, if possible, outflank the enemy’s right wing. The 
neighbourhood of Garitz was immediately reconnoitred. 

Three companies under Captain von dem Bui'sche crossed the road between 
two villas and covered over the supports of the former bridge with tables and 
benches, having by half-past eleven with great labour so far succeeded that 
people could cross over one by one. These companies soon reached a small 
wood to the southeast of Kissingen; arrived there they formed a column and 
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SO, accompanied by compact skirmisliing parties, they advanced on Kissingen. 
These troops were followed over this imperfect bridge by others, so that two 
and a half out of the battalions from the south pressed on tdw'ards Kissiugeu 
and were soon sharply engaged on the road. Companies and two battalions 
were thus led along the right bank of the Saale, by the road, to the main 
bridge at Kissingen. Grapeshot and rifle-fire caused the rrussians inuch ]oss; 
but they nevertheless pressed onwards without a pause.' The Bavarian aitny 
ought to have taken at least one hundred and thirty-six guns into the engage¬ 
ment; but the one hundred and nineteen cannon w'ere ‘^iii Kornackeni, on tlie 
Triinburg (between Kissingen and Hammelbnrg ou the Frankish Saale) and 
in Feuerthal, near Poppenhausen, and elsewhere.The brave ofiicers of 
artillery, listening for hours to the firing and not allowed to advance, were 
almost in despair. 

The crossing of the Saale ])y the Prussians decided the day. They now 
seized tlie Bark Mountain and th<^ Boteulaiihe, a hill crowned by tbe ruins of 
an ancient castle of that name; they then inarched in great force with loud 
hurrahs into the town itself. The rifiemen of the Bavarian rifle-battalion 
made a gallant defence here also; but it was as unsuccessful as former at¬ 
tempts. It is certain that a very bitter feeling underlay this battle of Kis- 
singeo, and people were sacrificed to it in cousiderabie numbers. In the 
afternoon at half-past three the town was captured, and the Prussians marched 
into it with bands playing. Towards five o’clock a contingent, of Bavarians 
returned to the neighbourhood of the Catholic church; but they were put to 
rout by a division of ManteiiffcPs corps, after wdiieli, at ten o’clock that night, 
the Prussians became masters of evei'y position in the town.^'- 

Ou July 13th Gobeu’s division defeated the troops of the confederation at 
Laufach. A second victory over them was obtained at Aschaffeuburg (July 
14th), and after ten days of battle and victory General Yogel von Falcken- 
stein arrived ou the 15th of July at the gates of the ancient imperial city on 
the Main. The diplomatists of the rump diet at Frankfort packed xip their 
state papers in hot haste, and fled to Augsburg under the ixrotection of the 
Three Moors/’ and Frankfort mothers sang; 

Sclilaf, Bulclien, scldaf, 

Bkib immer fromm mid hrav, 

konimt der Vogel wn Falhenstein 
Uud uteclct dicJi in den Sack liinein, 

Der Bismarck kommt dahinter 
Vndfrisst die grossen Kinderd 


On the 16th of July Falckeustein made his entry into Frankfort, dissolved 
the diet of the free city of the emi)ire, as it had been up to that time, took 
over the government in the name of the king of Prussia, and at the same time 
imposed a war indemnity of 6,000,000 gulden on the wealthy city as a punish¬ 
ment for its hostile attitude towards Prussia. 


TJie JPruskiatis Approach Vienna 

In the Austrian theatre of war the Prussian army marched witliin fifteen 
days from the battle-field of Koniggriitz to the gates of the imperial city, win¬ 
ning victories as it went—at Tobitschau and Eokeinitz (July 16th)—and ou 
the 20th of July stood ranged along the margin of the valley wherein lies the 
famous “Marchfeld” (plain of the March), where long ago King Budolf laid 

fiSleop, laddie, sleep, bo ^ood and pen tie ever, or Vogel von Falclcenstein will come and 
pop you mto his sack, and Bismarck will come behind him to eat the big children up.] 
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the foundation of the dynastic power of the Austrian Habshurgs by Ms ric* 
tory over Ottocar, king of Bohemia, and where so much valiant Austrian 
blood had been shed in the wars of the fii*st Napoleon. 

On the 16th of July tlie advanced guard of the first army occupied Luuden- 
bimg, where the iMlway from Olmiitz joins that fiom^Briinn to Yieima., 
This obliged Benedek to turn aside with the main army on the left bank of 
the March and to retreat through the Lesser Carpathians so as to reach Vienna 
by way of Prcssburg. Prince Frederick Charles detached a corps under Gen¬ 
eral ^'on Fraiisecky to reinforce the troops on tne farther side of the MMn, so 
as to enable them to take Pressburg and cut the Austrian main army off from 
Vienna. The result was a fierce engagement at Bluineuau near Pressburg on 
the ;22nd of July. General von Fransecky did not try to do more than keep 
the enemy’s front in the estraordinaiily strong position where he found it 
posted, while he sent a brigade under General von Bose over a pathless spur 
of the Carpathians to turn their flank and take them in the rear. 

This movement would have decided the victory had not General von Fran¬ 
secky received the intimation that an armistice had been concluded at Nikols- 
bnrg the evening before, to come into effect at midday on the 22nd of July. 
The struggle had come to au eud. Both France and Austria had good reason 
for expediting the conclusion of the armistice, for in a few days the die might 
have been cast before the walls of Vienna and the imperial city compelled to 
open her gates to a conqueror. The pride of the Habshurgs was prepared to 
paj^ any price to avert the disgrace of seeing the banners of the Hohenzollern 
king borne up to the Hofburg. In a happy hour for Austria the armistice 
interrupted the operations the Prussians were in the act of undertaking, which 
operations must infallibly have resulted in the fall of the capital. 

PE-iCE AKD THE BETURN OF THE YICTOES (1366 A.D.) 

The preliminaries of peace were to be settled within the space of five days. 
The Prussian government was satisfied with demanding such conditions as 
would insure the national develo[>ment of Germany under the hegemony of 
Prussia. What it desired was not to humiliate a fallen foe, hut to bring 
about a lasting peace and to avert the danger of foreign intervention by con¬ 
cluding it quickly- The principal points in the preliminary proposals of 
peace, which were accepted by both parties on the 25th of July, were as fol¬ 
lows: The maintenance of the Austrian Empire in its present extent (with the 
exception of Venice), on condition of Austria’s retirement from Germany; 
the formation of a closer north German confederation of all states north of 
the Main, under the hegemony of Prussia; the right of the south German 
states to form au independent national confederation among themselves; the 
union of the Elbe duchies with Prussia, and the recognition by Austria of the 
annexations which Prussia purposed to make in north Germany (Hanover, 
Hesse, Nassau, and Frankfort-on-the-Main); and lastly, a subsidy to be paid 
by Austria towards the cost of the war. 

Eveu before peace had been definitely concluded with Austria at Prague 
on the basis of these preliminary proposals (August 23rd), the south German 
states had opened negotiations with Prussia, and peace was concluded with 
Wiirtemberg on the 13th of August, with Baden on the 17th, and with Bavaria 
on the 22ud. In these negotiations Prussia observed the same principle^ of 
action, treating her conquered foes with consideration and clemency, and im¬ 
posing no humiliating conditions which would prove a bar to future reconcili¬ 
ation. While the negotiations with Bavaria were pending. Count Bismarck 
pointed out to the south German plenipotentiaries that it would be easier to 
come to an understanding and would afford a surer guarantee for the main- 
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teuance of the sovereign prerogatives and territorial rights of their govern¬ 
ments, if these states were for the future to pursue a national German policy 
in concert with Prussia rather than place their crowns and dominions under 
the protection of foreign powers. These hints gave the first impulse to the 
formation of the offensive and defensive alliances which were soon after con¬ 
cluded between Prussia and the south German states. If Napoleon, by the 
stress he laid upon the Main frontier in his mediatory proposals, had ainved 
at maintaining the division of Germany into Prussian and non-Prussian ele¬ 
ments and had hoped to make French influence predominant in the latter, 
then we may say that these offensive and defensive alliances built the tet 
arch of the bridge that was to span the Main frontier, and v'ere the first 
step towards t}ie union of the whole of Germany under the hegemony of 
Prussia. 

The peace with Hesse-Darmstadt followed next in order (September 3rd), 
on condition of the accession of the province of Upper Hesse to the north 
German league that was to be formed, the grand duke having previously 
ceded the landgrafschaft of Hesse-Homburg, which he had inherited from his 
father shortly before the war. The negotiations with Saxony were more pro¬ 
tracted, as Napoleon made a fresh attempt to intermeddle in German affairs 
while they were pending. Peace was not finally concluded until the Slst of 
October. Prussia renounced her original intention of annexing Saxony, stip¬ 
ulating, however, that the latter country should join the North German Con¬ 
federation and make certain concessions—such as delegating its diplomatic 
representation in foreign countries to Prussia and handing over to her the 
management of its postal and telegraphic system. 

No peace was concluded with Hanover, Hesse, Nassau, and Frankfort-on- 
the-Main; these districts were permanently incorporated with the Prussian 
monarchy by a royal message of the 17th of August^ on the grounds of the 
right of war and conquest and ^'to protect the hereditary dominions from the 
recurrence of danger, and to give a broader and firmer basis to the national 
remodelling of Germany as were also Schleswig-Holstein, Hesse-Homburg, 
and the small districts ceded to Prussia by Hesse-I>annstadt and Bavaria to 
complete her frontier. King William started on the return journey to Berlin 
soon after the ratification of the preliminaries of peace with Austria, and 
towards eleven in the morning of the 4th of August the royal train, drawn by 
two engines wreathed with garlands, drew up in the decorated station there, 
amidst indescribable popular rejoicings. 

The entrance of the victorious army into the capital (September 20th and 
21st) grew into a festival of the whole nation to celebrate the conclusion of 
peace. The king himself welcomed the troops in the square in front of the 
Brandenburg gate (now known as the ^^Konigsplatz ”), and then took his 
place at the head of the procession. Before him rode Count Bismarck, Von 
Boon, and Von Moltke, together with the chiefs of the staff of the first and 
second armies, Von Voigts-Bhetz and Von Blumenthal. In front of them a 
triumphal path between the double row of two hundred and eight cannon 
taken on the field of battle stretched from the entrance of the Lindento 
the monument of Frederick the Great. Under the Brandenburg gate, above 
which victory has stood sentinel for more than half a century, the king was 
welcomed by Provost (Oberbiirgermeister) Seidel, and by maidens who 
strewed his way with flowers, while their spokeswoman addressed him in the 
lines; 


Willkommm, Kdnig^! Deine Metnyxfle 
GTVMtjuhdnd Dich und Ddns Rddemdiart 
J}urekjlog B&ruma doth }>e»c3iwingt&r SoTde 
In dSen Tagm Friedrich** JakrJ" 
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Ji/un reiclit Jierab ton ihrem Kapitoh 
Victoria den vollm Kram, Dir dar, 

Gott war mit Dir, und Gott wird mit Dir geJten 
ider Lorheerliainen Dalmen wcJienJ o 

It is interesting, in the light of subsequent events, to read the words in 
which the great Prussian historian Treitschke, writing while the issue was 
scarcely determined, tersely reviewed the situation and attempted to forecast 
the future. 

“The German constitution thatwiH result from this war, he says, hardly 
promises to endure for more than a generation. It will be dubbed a " fedei*^. 
state ^ because German liberalism has become enamoured of the title, aud eru¬ 
dite professors wall erpound to curious audiences the theory of the federal 
state of Germany, just as their predecessors sagely discoursed upon the mon¬ 
archical constitution of the Holy Eoman Empire. But to the serious poli¬ 
tician it must be evident that what wall emerge from this conflict will be a 
Prussia stronger than before, combined with vassal states more or less depend¬ 
ent. Such a state of things bears no guarantee of permanence in itself- It is 
problematical whether a (fermau and a Prussian parliament can long continue 
to exist side by side, and how the petty thrones will hold their ground against 
the slowly maturing political insight and energy of the nation. But the reali¬ 
sation of the fact that the present crisis has not carried us to the end of the 
German revolution need not overcast our joy at the blessings of the last few 
weeks. Our emancipatiou from the foreign yoke of Austria has cleared the 
way for the growth of national political life. And even should the achieve¬ 
ment of the complete unity of our country be reserved for onr sons, yet we who 
have lived through the War of Independence on the plains of Bohemia have 
good reason to bless oni’ fate; we know now for what we were bom,”^ 


^ "WelcoTue, O Ivhigi We of tliy city greet. 

Thee iind the hand of heroes, thy compeers. 

Hath not Bonissia sped with winged feet 
In seven days through Frederick’s “ seven years”? 
Lo! Victory stoopeth from her lofty seat 
To crown thee with the laurel wreath she bears. 
God WHS with thee, and with thee Grod will go 
Till palms shall wave where now the laurels grow. 















CHAPTER XI 

THE UNIFICATION OF GERMANY 


[1866-1871 A.i) ] 

The unitf of the greater part of Genaany has been secured, 
and, by a pardonable confusion (jf ideas, the Imperial title has been 
assumed by the chief of the united nation. I need not show that 
such a title is in strictness inaccurate, but it would Ijc haul to find 
a title more appropriate than that of Emperor f(jr the li(;ad of a con¬ 
federation of kings and other princes. The muv German Empire is 
a fair revival of the old German Kingdom, but it must be borne in 
mind that it is in no sense a revival of the Holy Homan Empire, 

That has passed away forever. 

—FlUOEMAN.h 

Afteb the preliminaries of peace had once been concluded between Prus¬ 
sia and Austria, the two principal advei-saries, it was but a matter of course 
that the other combatants should also be obliged to make peace with Prussia. 
Representatives from the central states hurried to Berlin, which King Wil¬ 
liam, acclaimed by a patriotic, excited crowd, reached on August 4th. The 
settlements with Wiirtemberg and Baden were reached with the least diffi¬ 
culty, but even the difficulties in the way of peace with Bavaria aud Hesse- 
Barmstadt which had arisen out of the attitude of Napoleon aud the at¬ 
tempted iuterfereuce of Russia, were removed by the loyal attitude of Prussia. 
Peace was concluded with Wiirtemberg ou August 13th, with Baden on the 
17th, with Bavaria ou the 22ud, with Hesse on September 3rd, aud finally with 
Saxony ou October 21st. Bavaria, especially, was entirely won over by Bis¬ 
marck’s communication concerning the iuteiitions of France wdth regard to 
the Rheuish Palatinate. The hindrances raised by Italy, in spite of another 
reverse experienced at the hands of Tegetthoff on the sea near Lissa, were 
finally disposed of, and peace was arranged on October 3rd between Austria 
and Italy. 


THE ItECONCILIA.TION OF GOVEENMENT AND PEOELE 

Koniggriitz had also exercised an influence on the internal affiairs of Prus¬ 
sia. The scales then fell from the eyes of the majority of the libei-als. They 
saw that the way to German unitv had been opened, that when King AYilliam 
had ground aud sharpened the Prussian sword, he had had in view the wel- 
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fare of the fatkerland, and the fact that this action, and this action alone, 
could pave the way for it. On August 5th the king inaugurated the newly 
convened diet with an address from the throne. 

Anxious silence reigned in the chamber. The question uppermost in 
men’s minds was what use the king would make of his matchless position after 
those unexampled successes. Would the constitutional struggle be continued 
at home, would the budget be still further postponed? And even if many in 
their hearts were ready to make peace, what prospect was there of gaining 
this without a complete and humiliating submission? .Then the unexpected 
occurred. The speech from the throne recognised in a few simple sentences 
that the supplies granted for state expenditure during the past four years 
lacked the only legal authorisation which finances can receive, as has been 
repeatedly acknowledged, by an aimual legislative agreement between the 
government and the representatives of the nation. This was not by any means 
a. confession of guilt, as has been wrongly judged, because of the apprehen¬ 
sions of a few ministers, but an invitation to legalise the procedure of the 
government by subsequent confirmation. The king had been obliged to act 
as he had done—so he declared to the delegates when the address was deliv¬ 
ered, and he would act iu the same way again should a similar condition of 
affairs present itself. “Yet, gentlemen,” he added confidently, “this will not 
occur again.” But by pleading for justification under such circumstances and 
in such a magnanimous way, the king brought about internal peace. 

To bring about a reconciliatiou between government and people, to restore 
complete harmony between them, was an easy task wMle^ the national spirit 
was thus buoyed up, and therefore it was, as the more enlightened among the 
liberals, Count Schwerin, Twesten, and many others, recognised, of the utmost 
necessity. At last the ministers of the king had regained the confidence of 
the nation, which became convinced that the king’s aim was to establish the 
power of Prussia and the unity of Germany. The statesmanlike liberals ^p- 
arated themselves from the progressist party and formed the national liberal 
party. The thought which had lain dormant for years was now at last un¬ 
derstood—that no amount of enthusiasm can fulfil an ideal if the only practi¬ 
cal means for accomplishing it is scorned. The nation became finally con¬ 
vinced that the government was enthusiastically bent on furthering the power 
and greatness of the whole fatherland, but that the government alone had 
found the means of bringing this to pass—by the strength of the Prussian 
sword. And yet many difB.cnlties remained to be overcome, and the progress¬ 
ist party—which knew of a better means for forging German unity than Bis¬ 
marck, namely, the way of freedom—^refused to pass the bill of indemnity. 
But this was immaterial, and the bill was passed by a majority of two hun¬ 
dred and thirty. 

A few difficulties were also experienced in passing the bill for the new 
extensions of territory, which at last were to bring about the cohesion of the 
Prussian territory and to protect the state from a recurrence of the drawback 
of having to fight a foe in its rear. But on September 7th this bill also was 
passed with a minority of only fourteen—that is to say, therefore, with the 
consent of the majority of the progressist party. At la^ after an incredible 
number of formalities a grant of 60,000,000 thalers was voted to the state, 
which had conducted a mighty war that shook the world to its very founda¬ 
tions without imposing fresh taxes or laising a loan, in order to provide for 
the army equipment, the demobilisation, and to enable the nation to be ready 
again for mobilisation at any moment—a necessary measure on account of the 
strained relations between Austria and Italy. The far-reaching activity dis¬ 
played by Queen Augusta in caring for the wounded will long be remembered. 
In its further and sublime development it created a wide field for Christian 

H. W.— VOL. XV 2k 
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charity, and also, as her husband later pointed out in her praise, it greatly 

furthered the unity of the German races. 

As the war had been waged for the unity of Germany, I^ing William lost 
no time in placing before the north German states, on August 4th, the draft 
for a treaty of confederation. By August 18th it had been signed by most of 
the states, and before October all the states north of the Main had joined it. 
This inter-state confederation, however, had yet to be converted into an en¬ 
during constitutional federal state, in opposition to the unstable league* of 
states formed by the Yienna congress. The govermneuts deliberated among 
themselves and drafted a scheme for the constitution, and in August a fran¬ 
chise bill, on the broad democratic lines of universal suffrage, was presented 
before the Prussian diet, according to which a north German parliament was 
to be elected for the purpose of adopting the constitution. But distrust of 
Bismarck was so ineradicable in the ranks of the Prussian progicssists that 
here also tliey suspected bad motives, and passed tlie bill only \inder the pro¬ 
viso that the new imperial diet (Reichsta<f) should be coin'ened solely for de¬ 
liberation upon the new constitution. On February 24th King William 
opened the imperial diet, and although the latter e\-entualiy made many indi¬ 
vidual alterations in the constitution, the governments declared on April 17th 
their agreement thereto, and after the diets of the individual states had signi¬ 
fied their approval the federal constitution was made public on June 24th, and 
on July 1st, 1867, the North German Confederation came into being. 

GERMAN UNITY IS AN ACCOMPLISHED FACT 

It had come to pass at hist: the Geimaii iieoples were united in a real con¬ 
stitutional union—had, in fact, become a nation. And the transgressions of 
centuries against the good genius of Gei’inany were wiped out by the devoted 
labour of the Prussian rulers. The work was even gi'iiuder, because more 
true to life, than the men of the Paiilskirche had ever dreamed. The Ger¬ 
man princes had in no way become vassals of the crown_ of Prussia, but the 
government of the confederation \v<is intrusted to tlic king of Prussia as its 
president; the x^art taken by the x>cox)loin the government was based, it is 
true, on i^urely democratic princii^les, but their lawful sidiere of action was 
clearly defined and led into proper channels, thus prevent ing degeneration into 
a democratic government, but rather effectually x>roteGtiiig the constitutional 
power of the crowm. Now, after a x^eriod of a thousand years, King William 
had attained, through the storm and stress of battle, tliat which torrents of 
blood and arduous thought had failed to accomxilish. German unity was now 
au accomplished fact, a reality. Tlic x^roblem for whose solution the noblest 
and best iu the laud had laboured, that of combining the rights of the princes 
with complete imperial x^ower, of re-establishing the ancient German right of 
the nation to i>articipate in the government under such involved circum¬ 
stances, and witliout imxierilliug the power of tlie whole by the flood of revo¬ 
lutionary and republican notions wliich had overflowed from France—this 
problem had been solved by King V/illiam, with the advice of his champion, 
Count Bismarck. The solution had been successful, liOA^’Cver, there is no pos¬ 
sible doubt, chiefly thanks to the solicitude and faithfulness with which the 
king had combated all the hostility directed against his military regulations. 

For that was the strange part of it. Ostensibly the union of Germany 
was only for the north, but in reality it involved the whole realm. Austria 
had, indeed, assented to the reorganisirtiou of Germany only on the northern 
side of the Main, and had reserved for the south German states the prhdlege 
of forming themselves into a separate confederation, a privilege that France 
had warmly espoused. During the peace negotiations, however, the represen- 
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tatives of Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and more particularly of Baden, displayed 
not the‘.slightest inclination for such a union, which would only have deprived 
each state of part of its sovereignty, without any guarantee whatever of 
greater protection against foreign aggression, and motions were brought for¬ 
ward in the parliaments of Baden and Bavaria for immediately joining the 
North German Confederation. In fact, the ZoUverein, which had already 
been recognised in the peace negotiations, was replaced on July 8th, 1867, by 
a new ZoUverein, which bore the impress of a constitutional confederacy instead 
of the international character which had distinguished it before. For the 
purpose of the new ZoUverein, mandatories from the south German states, on 
the one hand, assembled with the north German federal diet, for a customs 
diet, and on the other hand, freely elected representatives assembled with the 
imperial diet for a customs parliament. It was still more significant that, 
simultaneously with the conclusion of peace, offensive and defensive alUancea 
were signed between Prussia and the southern states, in which the states 
agreed not only to afford one another mutual assistance in time of war, but 
that the southern troops should be placed under tbe supreme command of the 
king of Prussia. 

ITEENCH CLAIMS 

The economic as well as the political union was thus established, in so far 
as it concerned foreign countries. The attempts on the part of Eu^ia to in¬ 
terfere and to deliberate on the new organisation of Germany in a European 
congress were soon disposed of. Yet the more far-seeing statesmen 3mew and 
the nation felt that this magnificent result would be anything but agreeable to 
foreign countries—to France in particular; and it was just this circumstance 
which had led to the offensive and defensive alliances. How, indeed, conld 
France have recognised the right of Germany to decide her fate for herself! 
Oil the contrary, at the beginning of August, Napoleon^s ambassador, Bene* 
detti, had again formulated the well-known desires of France, already inti¬ 
mated at Nikolsburg, to receive compensation for Germany's increased power 
in the shape of all the lands of Darmstadt to the left of the Ehine, inclusive 
of Mainz and the Ehcnish Palatinate. 

But Bismarck had no intention of giving up an inch of German soil to 
France, nor would King William ever have given his, consent to such a prop¬ 
osition. Bismarck had used the full weight of his overwhelming personality 
to rebuff the ambassador. Peace would be concluded at once with Austria, 
he said; eight hundred thousand men would cross the Ehine, to whom the 
unprepared French army could offer no resistance -, Alsace would again be 
taken from France; all the revolutionary forces in Germany would be un¬ 
chained; and the German dynasties could afford it, for they were more firmly 
established than that of Napoleon. Then the emperor, who had ^ven his 
consent to such a proposal unwillingly and grudgingly, withdrew it imme¬ 
diately. But soon afterwards he renewed the proposal, insisting on the 
boundary limitations of 1814 as far as Landau and the upper Saar; if neces¬ 
sary, Prussia should conquer Belgium for him. But tins was declined at 
Berlin “in dilatory form,” on the ground that it would lead to England’s 
interference, which had fortunately been avoided so far. But who could have 
thought that German unity, founded in a struggle with Austria, could be 
maintained, if the German sword had not held in check the passionate lust 
for conquest which was burning fiercely on the banks of the Seine! The em¬ 
peror might personally wish to avoid the struggle, on account of his ill health. 
But Thiers had announced to the whole world in unequivocal terms, in his 
impassioned speech before the war, that France wonld never agree to the 
unity of Germany, for the dismemberment of Germany was the fundam^tal 
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condition required by the French ascendancy in Europe. The frantic ap¬ 
plause with which the whole of France greeted these liostile expressions 
showed what Germany had to expect from the country which was even then 
loriding itself on being the champion of the independence of all nations. 

THE ESTAIJTJSIIMENT OE INTICliNAT. KAEMONY 

From the borders of the sea to tlio IMain Germany was united, and Prus¬ 
sia, reaching forth across the Main, had also grasped the southern states and 
had bound them by means of a tirm national bond of defensive alliance and 
customs-union to the great fatherland; the openly expressed sentiments of the 
nionarchs and cabinets of Munich, Stuttgart, and Karlsruhe formed a guar¬ 
antee of the durability of this union. The community of the economic inter¬ 
ests with the south German confederates and the powerful defence of all the 
best aspects of national life were assimed, as the king had declared. But it 
was quite natural that the old hatred of Prussia should jiotiyet have quite died 
out among the people and the ultramontanes of Bavaria—patriots they 
called themselves—and the people’s party ” in Wiirtembcrg did their best to 
fan it into flame again. There wiis still wanting, in order to consolidate the 
union of the governments and the commercial unity, that most impoidant 
cement for a complete national union between those who bad only recently 
crossed swords—the brotherhood in arms, the bond of blood shed in common 
defence of the fatherland, which the struggle for freedom between north and 
south had unfortunately not yielded. The constitutional struggle had been so 
violent in Prussia that its waves would not calm down, and the spirit of oppo¬ 
sition still showed itself in the chamber of deputies, as well as in the north 
German parliament. 

The most important claim which the radical parties could make, that of 
universal suffrage, had been supported in the German parliament by Bismarck 
himself, and the king had, with the fullest confidence, given his assent thereto. 
The progressist party, however, refused to reciprocate the confidence of the 
king, and considered it advantageous to oppose all bills presented by the gov¬ 
ernment ; and the deputy Virchow did not even shrink from presenting a 
motion on October 2t)th, 1869, for bringing about disarmament, thus abso¬ 
lutely setting at naught the fundamental conditions of political existence. 
This proposiil was supi)orted by ‘'■Yiudthorst, the former minister of justice 
for Hanover, who made no secret of his Guelf tendencies, but who at the s<mie 
time threw the whole weight of his great talents on the side of the Catholic 
faction, as yet only moderately represented; thus began the first skirmish in 
the interests of the Catholic church, although the latter enjoyed the fullest 
and most comprehensive liberty. At that time he was yet excelled by his 
partisan, the noble-minded Peter Reichensperger, who was at one with him 
in anger against the Prussian government, for be could not endure the exclu¬ 
sion of Austria from the coufedcration. Religions as well as national griev¬ 
ances united the Polish delegates with these opposition parties, and nothing 
could more clearly have defined their attitude than the fact that they ab¬ 
stained from voting on the federal constitution, because it was a German 
question. Finally, seven social democrats joined this groxip; for since about 
1862 Ferdinand Lassalle and his ptipil Voii Schweitzer had won the favour of 
the masses by their exposition of the ^Grou law of wages,” and Marx even 
surpassed them when in London in 1864 he founded the International Work- 
ingineiPs Association, and won over to his teachings two such powerful agita¬ 
tors as Liebknecht and Bebel in Germany. 

The national liberal party, in its turn, adhered firmly to its liberal prin¬ 
ciples and made the fulfilment of its duty by no means an easy task to the 
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governmeut, for as tlie conservatives commanded only tlie smaller half of the 
majority, the goverumeut was dependent on the support of this party for the 
realisation of its national aims. Hut this party made it its siucere endeavour 
to help in the establishment of German unity, and had recognised that the 
chancellor of the North German Confederation, as the office of Count voii Bis¬ 
marck was now called, had this aim in view. The confidence which they and 
the majority of the Bight, especially the free-conservative party, i-eposed in 
the powerful Iron Chancellor, and also the readiuess of the government and of 
these parties to make sacrifices for the Siike of the Germanic idea, brought it 
about that, in the great questions of national life, “the unity of the Grermaii 
people was sought in accordance with the actual circuinstauces, that the 
attainable was not again sacrificed to the desirable, and that their tasks were 
accomplished “ by bringing into substantial accord the government and the 
representatives of the peoi)le.” 

After the fii-st imperial diet had passed a so-called iron war budget until 
the end of 1871, and had thus defined the strength of the army in time of 
peace, the north Gorman federal army was entirely reorganised according to 
the Prussian system by the indefatigable solicitude of the king. 'The exten¬ 
sion of the navy and of the coast defences was assured by means of a loan. 
For now Prussia also possessed the shores of the North Sea, and what the cen¬ 
tral states had never been able to bring about for the fatherland was now 
accomplished by union. The fleet, which Prussia brought to the empire aiid 
the opening of Wilhelmshaveu, on Jime 17th, 1868, were in very truth the 
“morning gift,” as Von Boon, the minister of war, now raised to the rank of 
first lord of the admiralty, expressed it, which Prussia presented to the young 
empire for its defence and for the furtherance of its commercial interests. Of 
fundamental importance to trade was the postal administration, which may 
be said to have had its share in fiiithering German unity. After the settle¬ 
ment of the rights that still remained in the possession of the princes of Thurn 
and Taxis in certain districts, and after the introduction of the uniform 
groschen postage and of post cards, the postal service, under the able postmas¬ 
ter-general, Von Stephen, attained jDroportions undreamed of, in spite of the 
ever-incretising network of railways, or rather because of this. 

It is, however, the penal code of laws which claims the first place, accord¬ 
ing to the king’s ox)inion, among the important laws, and which was passed 
by the imperial diet on May 15th, 1870, after a violent debate aroused chiefly 
by the question of retaining or abolishing cai)ital pimishinent. The great 
work of a national uniform jmisprudencewas thereby substantially furthered. 
An impulse towards freedom of expansion was given to the life of the middle 
classes by the new industrial regulations, by freedom of doniiciliatiou, by the 
abrogation of the pohee regulations concerning marriage contracts, by the 
removal of the manifold income taxes, by the regulation of naturalisation and 
of citizenship in coiifedention and state; and this freedom was protected and 
preserved in foreign states by means of the common representation of the con¬ 
federation by consulates, embaasies, and especially by means of the federal 
flag. The Prussian finances were subjected by Camphaiiseu, the minister of 
finance appointed in October, 1869, to a thorough revision. Although thei*e 
existed so much antipathy and aversion to Prussia in the new provinces, 
and more especially in Hanover, it is undeniable that the majority of the in¬ 
habitants rallied round the Prussian banner. The introduction of the Prus¬ 
sian organisation, such as local and prorfneial government, and the abundant 
sources of economic interests opened out by the extension of the state terri¬ 
tory, all helped to make the transition easier for the new Prussians. The 
king’s personality was also a most potent factor in winning all hearts, even the 
most antagonistic. The king became the I'eal embodiment of the nation;^ pride. 
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THE LHXEMBHEG QUESTION 

As early as 1867 Napoleon, convinced that the court of Berlin would not 
yield him any German territory, endeavoured to take advantage of the singu¬ 
lar position of the grand duchy of Luxemburg, in order to allay the irritation 
of France against Germany. Every day the desire was expressed in France 
in ever louder and clearer tones to take part in the reconstruction of the map 
of Europe, to annihilate Prussian supremacy, and to chastise those ^‘maudits 
Frussiens” for Koniggriitz.® 

On March 19th, 1867, the Freussische Staaisanzeiger {Fntssian Foliticdl 
Adveriia&t') printed the full text of the three defensive ii,nd offensive alliances 
[with Wurtemherg, Baden, and Bavaria, dated the 13th, 17th, and 22nd 
of August, 1866], which had up to that time been kept secret, and the pro¬ 
vincial correspondent added the following remarks in reference to the expres¬ 
sions Count Bismarck had recently let fall in the north German diet: “Now 
that the reasons for the temporaiy secrecy observed about these treaties have 
passed away, all German hearts will draw from the terms of the alliance now 
before them the joyful assurance that any apprehension that Germany may 
present a disunited and divided front to other nations has no substantial basis 
in fact; but that the Prussian government, though adopting the Main as the 
frontier of the North German Confederation, cherished the earnest desire of 
renewing by special treaties the national bond with south Germany which 
had been stipulated for iu the peace with Austria. We can now clearly see 
that in the treaties with the states of south Germany our government w^as 
actuated by the wish to substitute a boud of sincere and cordial friendship) and 
alliance for previous dissensions. The military union of the south German 
states, by which the army system of south Germany is brought into practical 
conformity with that of Prussia and the North German Confederation, must 
be regarded as a direct consequence of the treaties of alliance according to 
which, in case of w'ar, the king of Prussia assumes supreme command over 
the troops of his south German allies. Hence W'C have full security that the 
line of the Main, which marks the frontier of the North German Confedera¬ 
tion, will be no dividiug line of national unity, but that, on the contrary, the 
strength of the nation as a whole will henceforth rest on a firmer foundation 
than before. In this strength of the nation Germany and Europe will find 
the best and sorest basis and guarantee of lasting peace. 

Which meant briefly: the German qxiestion no longer exists, nor the Main 
frontier, nor any distinction between the confederations of north and south 
Germany. These names were empty words which did not answer to the fact^ 
of the case, as was decided before ever the words received official confirma¬ 
tion. By the secret treaties of Berlin, dated the 13th, 17th, and 22nd of 
August respectively, it was settled that what w'as written at Prague on 
August 23rd couceruiug the national independence of a southern confederation 
should never come into being, but remain a dead letter signifying nothing. 

Butch Negotiations 

The disclosure produced a great effect. The slender remnant of prestige 
which imperial diplomacy had still to lose was forfeited when this last and 
worst strategic defeat came to light. What reliance could be placed upon the 
assurance in which this cabinet indulged of its knowledge concerning the in¬ 
tentions of the PruSvSian court, if such a trick could be played upon itl The 
king of Holland put this question to himself and urged Baudiii with greater 
insistence than ever to come to that very understanding with Prussia which 
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the government of Paris was anxious, for excellent reasons, to avoid. On 
March 22nd Baudin telegi'aphed: “The king, unfortunately, has made up his 
mind; he wishes to have the cession of Luxemburg regulated by the signa¬ 
tories of the treaty of 1839. I answer that there can be no thought of it, and 
intimate your refusal beforehand. They are all the more eager for the assent 
of Prussia, because the fear of war and of Herr von Bismarck has been re¬ 
vived by the publication of the treaty with Bavaria. 

The minister, De Moustier, endeavoured to soothe the king^s alaimi; he 
promised to speak out at Berlin if the king expressly desired it, but he would 
gladly be excused from doing so. It was Count Bismarck ^s wish to seem to 
act under compulsion, and to have the cession come upon him as 2 ^ fait ac¬ 
compli. Tlie king of Holland, however, insisted on the preliminary condition 
that no decision should be taken without Prussia’s knowledge, and proceeded 
to act accordingly, for in the first place he started the subject in conversation 
with the Prussian ambassador Perponcher, and in the second he empowered 
Herr von Bylaiidt, his own ambassador at Berlin, to enter into negotiation 
with Count Bismarck. 

According to the communication which Count Bismarck made to the diet 
on April 1st, the king of Holland had inquired how the Prussian government 
would take it if his majesty of the Kellierlands were to resign the sovereignty 
of the grand duchy of Luxemburg. And according to the siiine authority the 
ausw^er which Count Perponcher was instructed to make ran as follows: at the 
present time his majesty’s govermneiit and their confederates had no call to 
express their opinion on llie question, and must leave to his majesty of the 
Netherlands the responsibility for his own actions. At the same time, if it 
were necessary for his majesty’s government to express their opinion, they 
would do nothing before they had assured themselves how the question was 
regarded by their German allies, the signatories of the treaties of 1839, and 
by public opinion in Germany, which last possessed a suitable exponent in the 
diet of the North German Coufedei'iition. The Dutch govermneut had at the 
same time- made a proffer, through Herr vou Bylandt, its ambassador at Ber¬ 
lin, of its good offices in the negotiations which it believed to be pending be¬ 
tween Prussia and France on the Luxembxug question. To this the answer 
was that no such negotiations had taken place, and that they were conse¬ 
quently unable to avail themselves of the said good offices. 

The king of Holland took this reply as au eucouragement to complete the 
sale of Luxemburg; and having recei\'ed w'aniiugs simultaneously from Ber. 
liu and Paris that the language of the Prussiiui press on the subject was be¬ 
coming so hostile and menacing that if he did not speedily strike a bargain 
the whole affair would come to nothing, he took his resolution and had the 
following telegram despatched to Paris ou March 2Sth: “The prince of 
Orange is authorised to infonu the emperor that the king, desirous of doing 
him pleasure, consents to the cession and begs his majesty to confer with 
Prussia.” By the 30th of March all difficulties were adjusted and the king 
was won over. On the same day the emperor gave audieuce to the prince of 
Orange, who was the bearer of his father’s consent. The price was fixed, 
part of the purchase-money assigned; for all else the king counted confidently 
upon the emperor. Baudin, summoned by telegram, arrived in Paris on the 
morning of March 31st, and started back to tlie Hague that same evening, 
primed with verbal messages aud provided with a letter from the emperor, 
informing the king that he would take the entire responsibility for the under- 
staudiug with Pnissia, aud requesting his signature by return. Moustier 
telegraphed to Beuedetti: “So we have reached the moment of decision at 
last; take every possible precaution—the emperor looks upon the whole ques¬ 
tion as settled, and thinks retreat iu any direction impossible.” 
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Growing JSxcitenient in Berlin 

In Berlin, however, an ominous change had taken place, of" which the min¬ 
ister was advised, on the evening of the 31st of March, by four consecutive 
telegrams from Count Beuedetti. The first was delivered at five o^clock in 
the evening, and informed him that Count Bismarck, wrought upon by the 
general excitement and tlie news that the liberal party were going to intcrfo- 
gate him next day on the ,subject of Luxemburg, declared it essential that the 
settlement should be deferred. Benedetti had answered that at the stage to 
which matters had advanced it would be easier for the king^s government to 
assent to the cession of Luxemburg than for the emperor’s to renounce it. 
Bismarck had earnestly deplored the communication which the king of the 
Ketherlands had addressed to King William, since it rendered it impossible 
for him now to give the assurance that Prussia had had no opportunity of 
opposing the cession. He also spoke of regrettable demonstrations in the 
grand duchy of Luxemburg. Benedetti believed that the real difficulties arose 
from the attitude of the military party, which was supported by the princes 
immediately about the king, and from the refusal of France to consent to the 
demolition of the fortifications. He had grounds for the avssumption that the 
reports of Count Goltz were drawn up in a most unfavourable spirit. 

The second telegram, despatched at eleven o’clock, said: ‘‘’Since yesterday 
Herr von Bismarck feels himself overwhelmed {d^bonU) by the ogitatiou 
which has broken out in the press and parliament. Questions are announced 
for to-morrow. The minister will reply that in answer to a question from the 
Dutch government he said that if he were obliged to express an opinion he 
should have to consult his fellow confederates and the signatories of the peace 
(of 1839). The crown prince has called upon him.” A third telegram, sent 
immediately after, announces: “I have represented to Herr von Bismarck 
that everything is probably settled by now and that we can in no case with¬ 
draw. Goltz’s despatches breathe the worst i)ossible spirit. He says w'e want 
war.” And about midnight Benedetti sent a fourth telegram, which ran: “A 
rumour is current that the seventh and eighth army corps have been mobilised 
to-day. I have written about it to Bismarck, who begs me by letter to con¬ 
tradict these rumours. This sort of talk, circulated by officers, will serve tis 
a criterion of the excitement of men’s minds and show you that w’e must be 
prepared for anything.” 

About ten o’clock on the morning of the 1st of April, Count Bismarck 
left his official residence in the Wilhelmstrasse to go to the diet where, amidst 
the tensest excitement of the nation, nay, of the world, the question of Deputy 
von Bennigsen awaited Mm. On the way he was met and joined by Count 
Benedetti, anxious to speak to Mm once more immediately befoie the decision. 

Bismarck said: “I shall explain to the chamber that negotiations have been 
opened at the Hague, that a treaty may be signed at any moment; but I shall 
not be able to assure them that the matter is settled without incurring the risk 
of a denial from the Dutch government. Will you authorise me to add that 
the French ainbassador has been commissioned to inform me of the fact? If 
you so authorise me I cannot deny that I shall find myself face to face with a 
demonstration of the utmost gravity, and perhaps by to-morrow the control of 
events may have slipped out of my hands.” 

Benedetti refused to take the responsibility. He said that letters had been 
exchanged between the emperor and the king of Holland; that no doubt these 
letters contained reciprocal pledges which it would be hard to retract; that 
consequently—strictly speaking—^the cession of Luxemburg to France might 
be regarded as a fait aacompU, even though no deed to that effect had been 
signed. Bismarck answered: “What yon say is not enough for me. At least 
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you must allow me to add to my explauatiou that I was notified of it by the 
French ambassador.” 

This Benedetti absolutely declined to do, and when he got bach to the em¬ 
bassy he sincerely congratulated himself upon his course of action. For there 
he found a despatch from his minister, 
which had been sent off during the 
night, but so delayed on the way that it 
did not reach Berlin till eleven o^clock. 

It ran: ‘^Herr von Tornaco has been 
called to the Hague to sign the deed of 
cession. The sentiments of the king 
and the ministers are excellent. The 
treaty will be signed to-day.” 

If Benedetti had received the news 
at ten o’clock he would have given 
Count Bismarck the authorisation he 
asked for. The latter would then have 
infoT’med the diet that Luxemburg had 
actually been ceded to France, and this / 
communication would have been fol- 
low'ed by a resolution of the diet which 
would have forced upon the emperor 
the choice between war and renuncia¬ 
tion, war without an army, or renun¬ 
ciation and indelible disgrace. As mat¬ 
ters now' stood, the fatal step, even if 
already taken, was not yet made public, 
and retreat was still possible if the 
king of Holland retracted his consent for fear of creiatiug a casm leUi with 
Prussia; which was what actually took place in consequence of the proceed¬ 
ings of the 1st of April in the diet. 



Count Benedetti 
(1817-1900) 


Deputy von Bennigsen^s Speech, 

Deputy von Bennigsen, in giving reasons for his motion, which was signed 
by seventy of his colleagues, took as his point of departure the rumours which 
grew more persistent from day to day, and according to which a treaty for the 
cession of Luxemburg to France was, it might be, already concluded. If su<^ 
were the case, then a prince of German blood, unmindful of the great tradi¬ 
tions of his house, which had once given an emperor to Germany, had entered 
into a bargain concerning a country which was no province of Holland, but 
had been German from time immemorial, and had fallen to the share of the 
reigning house of Holland only when .the German Confederation was founded, 
as compensation for rights in other German countries. It was an urgent sum¬ 
mons to the diet to come to a clear understanding as to what the confederated 
governments and the representatives of the German nation were minded to do 
in face of such a danger; and the liberal party had taken the first step to 
bring the question under discussion because it felt itself p^uliarly boimd to 
safeguard the differences of opinion which had come to light on pi^cular 
points in the constitution of the Horth German Confederation againi^ 
misconstruction that they could extend to questions of foreign policy which 
involved the defence of German soil from the unjust a^ressiou of foreign 
powers. “Ho!” he said amidst a storm of applause from all paits of the 
house; “internal dissensions of that kind will not exercise the slightest ^ect 
upon the attitude of the whole house when it is a questioa of presenting a 
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boltl and resolute front to tlie outside'world and of giving the strongest support 
in our power to the vigorous policy -which the Prussian government and the 
minister-president have hitherto niaiutaiued. It is no small temptation to 
foreign countries to take advantage of the dissolution of the German Confed¬ 
eration, to take advantage of the time before the new organisation of German 
states is fully complete, and w'hile quarrels over domestic politics are raging 
in the country, in order to strengthen their own position in isolation to Ger¬ 
many. If we do not oppose the first attempt of this kind, such attempts will 
be made again and again, and the remodelling of Germany at present proceed¬ 
ing will not result in the establishment of a strong federal state, but only in 
the permanence of the old condition of dismemberment and impotence.’^ 

The speaker recalled the lively resi>onse awakened years ago by the king’s 
saying that not a village should be suudered from German soil, and solemnly 
declared, amidst the renewed applause of the assembly, that if King William 
found himself under the necessity of calling upon the nation to defend Ger¬ 
many from foreign foes, he would find no parties, but a united and determined 
people: “ We do not seek for w'ar. Should war break out the responsibility 
-w'ill rest with France alone. Any war waged between these two great nations 
will inflict deep wounds on the progress of prosperity and civilisation in 
Europe; no one feels that more keenly than w'e, the representatives of the 
German nation; for we have come together in the first instajice for the dis¬ 
charge of peaceful tasks—the task of laying for Germany the foundations of 
a constitution w^hich shall form the basis of justice and peace. But should 
foreign countries disturb us in our work, should they exploit its incomplete¬ 
ness for their own unjust beginnings, they will light upon a nation—and, as 
we doubt not, upon goveruments—prepared to combat all attempts of the 
kind -svilh the utmost resolution.” 

The speaker concluded amidst loud applause from every side, and Count 
Bismarck then took up the word, to explain, in the first place, how the grand 
duchy of Luxemburg came to be in a position which I’endered it liable to be¬ 
come the subject of Europeau complications. The path of association witli 
Prussia, upon which the north German governments had voluntarily entered 
immediately npon the dissolution of the old confederation, had never been 
trodden by the government of the grand duchy of Luxemburg; on the con¬ 
trary, as early as October, 1866, a despatch from that quarter had tried to es¬ 
tablish proof that Prussia had no longer the right to maintain a garrison in 
Luxemburg, and all reports of the temper that prevailed in the government 
and population of that small country had been concordant with this official 
step. The question as to whether pressure should be applied on the part of 
Prussia to enforce the accession of this little country (which was already a 
member of the customs-union) to the northern confederation had been an¬ 
swered by the government in the negative, because the grand duke of Luxem- 
biug—who, as king of the Netherlands, had always had his centre of gravity 
outside Germany and would so have it in future—would have been a very 
questionable acquisition for the northern confederation. 

For the rest, his majesty’s government had been obliged to handle this 
question with exceptional caution because of the peculiar circumstances of 
Luxemburg, particularly those inseparable from its geographical situation. 
^^No more than justice is done to the policy of Prussia by the statement, 
emanating from a high place, that * Prussia’s policy endeavours to respect the 
susceptibilities of the French nation—^in so far, of course, as is consonant with 
her own honom\’ The policy of Prussia found and finds a motive for this 
course in its just appreciation of the important bearing of friendly relations 
with a mighty nation, standing on an equal footing with ourselves, upon the 
peaceful development of the (ferman question.” A^ile thus declining to ex- 
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press a definite opinion on the question of the right of maintaining a garrison, 
he told the house that the govermneut had no certain information on the sub¬ 
ject of cession, except the question w^hich had been asked of Count Perponcher 
a few days ago and answered as before stated. The government had no grounds 
for assuming that the treaty had already been concluded; but, on the other 
haud, it had uo assurances, and therefore could give none, that its conclusion 
was not imminent. 

This memorable speech concluded with the words: ^^The coufedenited 
goverunients believe that no foreign xJower will prejudice the incontestable 
rights of German states and peoples; they hope that they are in a position to 
secure and irrotect those rights by methods of peaceful negotiation, without 
imperilling the friendly relations which Germany has hitherto maintained 
with her neighbours, to the satisfaction of the confederated governments. 
The more fully we live up to the declaration which I was glad to hear made a 
while ago by the interpellant, namely, that by our deliberations we shall give 
proof of our steadfast confidence in the inviolable unity of the Gennau nation, 
the more confidently we may indulge in this hope.” 

Thus at the moment when everything was finished except the signatures, 
a power had intervened whose existence had never ]>een taken into account by 
either of the contracting parties—the public opinion of the Gennau xreoide, 
represented and expressed by the diet of the Korth German Confederation, 
and the halt they cried was not destined to pass like idle breath. 

War Clouds 

The emperor Napoleon was beside himself; he would have war rather 
than resign what he called hi.s rights and the prize that was to be snatched 
aw'ay after he thought he had it in his hands. On the 3rd of April his minis¬ 
ter received orders to telegraph to the Hague: ‘‘We persist in holding the 
king personally responsible. We will not compromise him, but take no fre^ 
step like that which has had such evil consequences and of which Herr von 
Bismarck so bitterly complains. Nor is it permissible that Prince Henry 
should i)rovoke counter demonstrations in tne grand duchy; this is of the ut¬ 
most importance.” 

Count Z/uyleu was in an aw^kward dilemma when Baudin pressed these 
considerations ux)on him. But on that same day, the 3rd of April, Count 
Perponcher, the Prussian ambassador, helped him out of all his perplexities 
l>y a declaration which left nothing to be desired in the way of positiveiiess. 
It ran: ‘‘Tn view of the agitation of public opinion in Germany, the cabinet 
of Berlin would be constrained to regard the cession of Luxemburg to France 
as a casus MIL The king of the Netherlands is free to act as he pleases, but 
he must likewise bear the responsibility for his actions, and if he has regarded, 
the negotiations in which he has been engaged as a guarantee for the peace of 
Europe, it is my duty to undeceive him. My government would most strongly 
advise him not to give Luxemburg over to France.” 

Count Zuylen promised to apply for his sovei'eign’s commands, but stated 
that in view of the imminent danger of a Bipropean war there could be no 
doubt as to the decision of the government. When Baudin came again and 
demanded that if the choice were between France and Prussia the king should 
abide by bis pledges and decide for the former, he received the answer that 
the king of the Netherlands had stipulated for the assent of Prus^ when he 
gave his promise, that Prance had persistently assured him of it, but that 
Prussia, instead of consenting, was threatening war. Under these circum¬ 
stances there could be no thought of the cession of Luxemburg. A treaty of 
alliance, on the other hand, was superfluous and inopportune, the comninnity 
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of interest between France and Holla’id was far too close for the forniei to 
entertain a doubt of the attitude Holland Avoiikl assume in case of war. Such 
was Count Zuylen^s last word, and that was the end of the matter. Eothan 
concludes the record he kept with documentary fidelity with the melancholy 
words, “Luxemburg was refused to us; the Hutch alliance slipped through 
our fiugei's; ^ve were checkmated. 


THE CUSTOMS PARLIAMENT IN BERLIN 

The south German states of the Zollverein no%7 issued the writs and com¬ 
pleted the elections to the first German customs parliament. Ti e youngest 
deputy who sat in that parliament has grown old, and alter the vast changes 
in times and conditions which have taken place since then no one, e^^en in the 
south, could be wounded by the unfolding of the Avhole tale of the passionate 
folly of reactionaries and particularists which raged throughout the electoral 
campaign in Bavaria, Swabia, and Baden. But it does not fall withi u the scope 
of this work. In Wurtemberg, thanks to the intervention of the miiiistei's and 
prefects in favour of the iiltramontanes and republicans, not a single deputy 
of the “German party was elected. From Baden, on the otlier hand, only a 
few opponents of the union proceeded to Berlin. The same was the case w'itli 
Hesse. Bavtiria furnished the main strength of the opposition, although she 
also sent forth enthusiastic champious of the national cause in Prince Hoheii- 
lohe, Yolk, Marquard, Barth, Feiistel, StaufiCenberg, Marquardsen, Kriimer- 
Hoos, and others. The total result of the south German elections w'as only 
forty-nine anti-nationalists to thirty-six supporters of the union. 

If we consider the votes recorded from this point of view, and if we 
add the forty-five thousand lost votes of the German party in Wilrtemberg 
to those polled by deputies with German leanings, then even the first elections 
to the customs parliament of Germany showed that a considerable majority in 
south Germany was in favour of Bismarck’s national policy. On April 27th, 
1868, the first German customs parliament met at Berlin and was opened by 
the king, in the White Hall (Weisser Saal) with a speech from the throne. 
He sketched in broad outline the development of the German customs union 
for the past forty years, enumerated the governmeut proposals, and concluded 
with the words: 

“Keep the common interests of Germany steadily in view, treat individual 
interests from that standpoint, and your exertions will be crown-^d with a suc¬ 
cess which will rightfully merit the gratitude of the nation. The friendly re¬ 
lations which the governments of Germany maintain with all foreign powers 
give grounds for confidence that the development of national prosperity, 
which the German races have met together to-day to promote, will continue to 
to be fostered by that peace which the German states have bound themselves 
together to safeguard, and will ever be able, by God’s help, to count upon tlie 
strength of the united German nation.^’ 

National Uniiij Futihered 

In the first German customs parliament party divisions were not by aoy 
means based upon economic questions. Free trade and protection, tobacco, 
petroleum, and rags were not the points in debate, or were so rarely and for a 
brief while only. Party oi)position existed solely upon political, nay, up<ai 
national questions, and there it was iis complete as possible. The thirty-six 
partisans of union from south Germany were one and all enthusiastic cliani- 
pions of German unity; they had striven and suffered for it all their Ji\ cs, 
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and held the unalterable conviction that no power upon earth could prevent 
its ccnsummation. But they had learned to wait, and not one among them 
cherished the childish illusion that the ultimate goal of national aspiration 
could be attained in the few weeks of discussion and resolution allotted to tlie 
first German customs parliament. But both they and their constituents felt 
the necessity of bearing open testimony to their nationalist sentiments before 
Germany and the whole world in this the first assembly since the year 184S 
which represented the entire German race. The king’s speech had done the 

same thing. . . 

They therefore took the initiative in the resolution of the nationalist party 

to present an address to the king in reply to the speech from the throne. The 
masterly draft of an address drawn np by Deputy Metz-Darmstadt answered 
their purpose while observing the utmost moderation in tone. Eeferring di- 
rectlv to the king’s own words, it stated: We live in faith that the force of 


ttLilMiniUis: 


native Germany by peaceful and prosperous ways; that national repre.senta- 
tion in every branch of public life, after which the German people has striven 
for decades^ which has been recognised, at one time or another, as an impera¬ 
tive necessity by all German governments, cannot be permanently withheld 
from our nation. The love we bear our German fatherland will find a way to 
overcome, all obstacles at home. Our national honour will gather the whole 
nation together without distinction of party if any attempt should tie made 
from abroad to oppose the craving of the German nation for greater political 
unity. We trust that it may he given to your majesty, sustained by the 
united strength of the German nation and in accord with your majesty's dis¬ 
tinguished allies, to complete the consolidation of our common work, the con¬ 
summation 'whereof will guarantee safety, power, and peace without, and ma¬ 
terial prosperity and lawful liberty within.” _ 

The forty-nine south German opponents of union, on the other baud, acted 
as if bent on giving daily confirmation to Bismarck’s saying that they were 
nlarly a generltion^ehind the north Germans. To them the year 1866 had 
by no means set the clock of development right for a century. To tell the 
truth, they had not the slightest idea what hour it had struck. They stood 
with flaming sword at the line of the Main, and fancied it a bulwark unsur- 
mountable to all eternity^ They dubbed themselves the - 
tion,” and invariably said ^ we south Germans in debate, as thoig ^ 
were no opinion but theirs south of the Main. On the nation^ af 

took up the same position as Herr von Beust, who even at the begmn ng 
the current decade had understood the “refom of .x 

mean the prohibition of so much as a word on the 
Time to this obsolete political wisdom they opposed Metz s 
dress by moving that the house should simply proceed to the order of the day. 

Conservatives and FarticiiUrisAs Unite 

It was the simplest and readiest means of putting ^ ® 

odions urate of German unity; for after that, according to the order of tne 

day in tie customs parliament, only the “referent” 

np) Von Bennigsen might speak for the address and the x- 

TbLgm against 11 i and alter them one “«“X?,t‘.''nf'SS “S 

sx* ?nS,»?iSptZS;tliW2 ~ 

SS.3'i?.raSSS"'p”i«”. fr7«-.gsr?.='. 

tiv^SlyiSeinselves vith south German pmticularists to frustrate the de- 
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sign of this national address, ana informing everyone who cared to hear that 
Bismarck was quite of their minds. 

After the breach of faith of which the national liberals had l>eeu guilty in 
the north German diet, on April 22nd, he was suj)posed to be seeking more 
trustworthy comrades in arms. This rumour found credence in many quar¬ 
ters, especially when Bismarck’s bosom frieud Moiitz von Blanckeuberg 
ceiided the tribune, on May 7th, to speak in favour of simply passing on to the 
order of the day—and in what a tone! For the fundamental thought of his 
speech was nothing but insolent mockery of the national idea, nothing but 
raillery at the expense of the most sacred interests of Germany. His conclud¬ 
ing words, ‘-Let us get to work, and away with all humbug!” spoken with 
reference to an address to the king bearing the signature of nearly a hundred 
members of the house, would certainly have incurred a call to (>rder from any 
president less forbearing than Simsou. But since the so-called progressist 
pai’ty joined the confederiic.y of Prussian feudalism, south Gcriuau hostility 
to Prussia, ultramontanism, and republicanism, the motion to ]:)as.s simply 
over to the order of tlie day was carried on May 7th by ojie hundred and 
eighty-six votes to one hundred and fifty. 

As for the myth that Bismarck had turned his back on the national liberal 
party since the occurrences of April 22ud, and was henceforth going to lean 
only upon the Prussian squirearchy and Pi'iissia’s enemies in south Germany, 
and that he had accordingly taken exception to the address, the wdsh had once 
more been father lo the thought. Bismarck himself expi’cssed his real senti¬ 
ments on the subject with his habitual frankness, on April to Deputy 
Bliintschli of Heidelberg, the famous professor of constitutional law and the 
champion of the idea of nationality in Baden. Bliintschli had bi'eii put for¬ 
ward by the nationalist party to speak against the motion for proceeding to 
the order of the day, and w^as therefore desirous of learning in confidence 
wiiat position Bismarck actually took uj) with regard lo this burning (piestion. 
Bismarck received him readily in his study ^‘with a glass of beer and cigars,” 
and in the course of conversation made no secret of liis profound annoyance 
at the conduct of the national liberals- They could not gel quit of party 
vanity and the trick of theorising, and thus frequently placed very considera¬ 
ble difficulties in his w^ay. It was true that lie had declared, ^‘Ijet them jiut 
ns ill the saddle, and we wall manage to ride”; but considering the peculiar 
conditions that prevailed in Germany he ought not to be xoqnired to ride 
^Gike a riding-master,” strictly according to rule. He wmiild not iironoiince 
against an address though it might be very well to give these rabid iiaificii- 
larists the chance of spurting venom and showing themselves in their true col¬ 
ours; neither would he go infer itwkole-heartedly, lest it should be said 
that the address and the debate on it had been done to his order. The con¬ 
versation then turned upon ^* greater matters. ” In this place we can i usert only 
the following observations of Bismarck’s. 

He said: ‘Ht may seem fanciful to yon if I say that it is wdth nations as 
with the rest of nature, some are masculine, others feminine. The Teutons 


are so masculine that by themselves they are absolutely intractable. Each 
man lives after his own good pleasure. If they are welded together they are 
like a flood that carries all before it, irresistible. The Slavs and Celts, on the 
other hand, are feminine. On their own initiative they aceouqilisb nothing, 
they have no ju’ocreative force. The Eussians can do iiotliiiig wdlhont the 
Germans. They cannot work, but they are easily led astray. They have no 
power of resistance, but simply follow their master. The Celts, again, are 
nothing but a passive mass. Not till the Teutons appeared on the scene did 
nations in the political sense arise from the intermixture. So ib was with the 
English, with the Spaniards, as long as the Goths took the lead; wdth the 
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French as long as they were directed by the FranMsh element. The Fi-ench 
Eevolntion tlirnst it forth, and so gave the prepondemnce once more to the 
Celtic type. That is why the French are prone to submit to authority. The 
Westphalians and Swabians are genuine Teutons with but little admixture, 
and that is why they are so slow to accustom themselves to government. If 
they are seized upon and possessed by a national idea they will weld rochs to¬ 
gether. But that seldom happens. As a rule every village and every peas- 
aht is for itself or himself alone. The Prussians are Teutons with a strong 
admixture of the Slavonic element. That is the x^rincipal reason why they are 
politically serviceable. They have something of the docility of the Slavonic 
character and something of the strength and virility of the Teuton. 

^^Then there is another thing. From the outse.t the Hohenzollerns estab¬ 
lished a real monarchy and subdued the refractory uobles to the state. My 
family belongs to the aristocracy that lived on the left bank of the Elbe and 
fought on the side of the sovereign power to coerce the nobles on the I’ight 
bank. In every other part of Germany the aristocracy maintained an inde¬ 
pendence incompatible with the existence of any state. In Prussia alone 
it learned to yield to the state and serve it. The sovereigns were absolute rul¬ 
ers, but their absolutism served the state and not their own persons. They 
sometimes hanged even gentlemen of rank, to show that in Prussia no man 
might infringe the law. Thus Prussia has grown. How smah she was, even 
under Frederick the Great, who said that the so\^ereign was the first servant 
of the state! The Hohenzollerns have not forgotten this precept. They are 
bred in its spirit, and it has passed into their blood.’’ 

He fully corroborated Bluntschli’s opinion that above all things there must 
be no bait. “We cau let things develop quietly only if we are redly taking 
thought for their development. To stand still is to go ba’ck.” With refer¬ 
ence to Baden’s accession to the ISTorth German Confederation, Bismarck ob- 
^rved: “We must deal gently with Bavaria. If Baden belonged to the con¬ 
federation, Wurtemherg would have to follow. Well, that is no great matter. 
But Bavaria would look upon this embrace as a menace to herself, and it might 
incite her to take a false step. We should then be forced in the long run to 
coerce Bavaria by force. That I wish to avoid. No German blood shall 
henceforth be shed with my good will by Germans at war with Germans. We 
will give the Bavarians time to bethink themselves. They will feel all around 
the walls for a way out, and they will find none. Then they will end by sub¬ 
mitting to their fate. We have time enough, because we have no reason to 
fear war. Everything can be peacefully settled with Bavaria. We must cer¬ 
tainly not stand still. We must go forward. But we will deal gently with 
the Bavarians. I have told your grand duke (of Baden) so.” 

The statesman who thus judged on April 30th, 1868, was far above the 
suspicion cast upon him by his cousenmti\ e friends, by the insinuation that 
their obsequious following in the train of the “ south. German fraction ” on May 
7th had been to Bismarck’s mind. The victory of the feudal particolarist- 
progressist coalition on that day drove the “south German fraction” into pre¬ 
sumptuous exaltation. The rallying-cry of victory had been the “ comijetency 
objection ’’—that is, the assertion that an address dealing with any other matter 
than duties on rags, tobacco, and petroleum (such subjects to address the king 
of Prussia on!)—^would go beyond the competency of the customs narliament 
and violate the treaty of July 8th, 1867. This “competency objection” was 
raised in every subsequent debate, and always successtiilly; for Blanckenueig 
and his conservative following voted with the ^^we south Gerrians” to put an 
cud to the “national humbug” in the customs parliament. This same German 
customs parliament on which all Germany iiad set such great hopes began, to 
the horror and distress of all patriotic souls, to play a ludicrous part, “to be- 
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have,’’ as Ludwig Bamberger, deputy for Maiuz, aptly put it, ‘‘ like a customs 
parliament pure and Ksimple. ” At home aud abroad men began to scoff at the 
Farlement doiianier of the Germans. 

The favourite “competency objection” was raised again on May 18th, in 
the final debate upon the commercial and customs treaty with Austria, yhen 
deputies Bamberger and Metz, with twenty-nine others, brought forward a 
motion to bring the reduced duty on Hessian wines into accord with the “ex¬ 
isting system of indirect taxation ” in a manner profitable to the wine-growing 
industry in Hesse. On this occasion, howeA*er, the stock objection was not 
raised by mere deputies, but by one of the ablest members of the customs con¬ 
federation council, Geheimer Hessischer Legatiousrath (privy councillor to the 
Hessian embassy) Hofmann. “According to the provisions of the customs 
union treaty,” he briefly and decisively said, “the customs parliamejit is not 
called upon to deduce the consequences to internal taxation which may ensue 
from the reduction of import duties. I hold that the house is not coiiipeteiifc 
to come to a resolution upon motions of this character. ” The tone of thCvSe 
words convej’ed a sense of infallibility, i.e., a certainty beforehand of the 
unanimous iissent of the customs confederation council- 

Speeches in the Customs FarJkmmt 

It was then that Bismarck rose to make his first speech in the customs par¬ 
liament; to express, no doubt, the luiaiiimous feeling of the customs confeder¬ 
ation council. The anticipation that so it would be was clearly manife.st in 
the smiling faces ot the ultra-Main and conservative members. But the whole 
assembly listened with breathless attention as Bismarck said: “I am naturally 
no better qualified than my colleague of the grand duchy of Hesse to speak in 
tlie name of the council at this moment, and to say whether it, or a majority 
of its members, would hold itself competent to judge of the motion with which 
J liave now for the first time become acquainted. But since doubt has been 
Ciist upou Its competency by a member of the council itself, I feel constrained 
to state that, in saying that we are not in a position to express an opinion on 
this question in the name of the council, the honourable member is merely 
giving his personal views on the subject, and tliat my own impression pnma 
facie is diametrically opposed to thit of my colleague of the grand duchy of 
Hesse [loud applause]; for I am strongly of opinion that the confederation 
council—should it have reason to suppose that the modality of taxation was 
interfering with or endangering the freedom of commerce at home which is 
guaranteed by the institutions of the customs union—might well feel itself 
competent to apply the remedy.” [Loud applause.] 

Count Bismarck’s “ colleague of the grand duchy of Hesse ” was not the 
sort of man to submit tamely to correction in presence of the assembled huu.se. 
He made, for the first time, a public exhibition of the sharp divergence of opin¬ 
ion among the members of the council of the customs federation. He set Bis¬ 
marck right at some length on the tenonr of the customs union treaty, and insist¬ 
ed on Ms assertion that, “with regard to the question of competency, there 
cannot be the slightest doubt that internal taxation, in so far as it is not com¬ 
mon, is subject to local legislation.” Bismarck replied immediately: “ Witli- 
ont anticipatirg a discussion that may arise within the council itself, X may 
remark that, in my opinion, the question at issue is not whether the legislation 
of the grand duchy of Hesse is contrary to the spirit of the customs union 
treaty, but whether the legislative organs of the union are justified in con¬ 
cerning themselves with the question of whether this is the case. ” [Acclama¬ 
tion.] 

Vp to this time the debate had moved within the limit of a “ customs par- 
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liament pure and simple.’^ For Advocate Probst, deputy for Stuttgart, ^4]ie 
beat orator in Sv^abia/’ as his ultramontane-repiiblicau constituents boasted, 
vas reserved the involuntary merit of giving it a national scope by appealing 
to ‘‘the fear of foreign countries and the disturbance of peace which must 
ensure from ontvSpoken opposition between south and north Germany.” Bis¬ 
marck rose at once to make an explanation. He could appeal to all men, 
even to the gentlemen from south Germany, to witness that he, his go\ erii- 
meiit, and his “ colleagues of the northern confederation had avoided any¬ 
thing that might lay them open to the insinuation that they desired to exercise 
coerciou of any sort, even by way of the mildest persuasion, upon the gentle¬ 
men of south Germany, to induce them to lend themselves to an extension of 
the competency of the customs parliament. How little thought he had of 
such a thing best appeared from his circular letter of September 7th of the 
current year. He proceeded: 

“ Even were you to express a wish to give up your independence—it is you 
and not I who call it so—to draw nearer to the North German Confederation, 
as I should prefer to put it, you would have to give such reasons for your 
wish as would insure it favourable consideration by both parties. Ton think 
us far more eager than w^e are. [Laughter.] But though I thus protest 
against tlie attempt to extend the competency of the customs union, I am no 
less bound to oppose any attempt to diminish that competency as established 
by treaty. Whether such an attempt is here involved I will not profess to 
say, but I will remind the honourable gentleuiau who has just sat down, and 
all others who may treat of the same theme, that the appeal to fear never 
hiids an echo in a German heart.[Vehement applause.] 

These significant words prepared the way for the greatest speech of that 
grent day, the greatest ever made in the German customs parliament—the 
speech of Doctor Yolk of Augsburg, w'bich concluded with the words: ‘ There 
are still some people who take pleasure in pelting one another with snowballs; 
but the increasing warmth of the sun will soon deprive them of their mate¬ 
rial: yes, gentlemen, it is spring in Germany! The whole speech, as well as 
this peroration, was so absolutely free from clap-trap that it remained iuiperish- 
ably ensbriued in the heart and mind of Bismai’ck, the great enemy of all clap- 
try !>, mid he always retained an affection for the honest Swabian from Bava¬ 
ria. When the worthy Yolk died in 1882, too soon for his country, Prince 
Bismarck, then imperial chancellor, testified to the value of his faithful lielp- 
meet, and expressed his grief at the passing away of “one of the best of Ger¬ 


mans.’^ 

In the division which followed upon Yolk’s speech on Bamberg’s motion, 
the uunatiiral alliance betweoi the north Gernmn conservatives •lud the 
“south German traction” was completely and finally dissolved. Bismarck’s 
few words had sufficed to bring his old political allies to a better state of mind. 
Among tile economic labours of the first German customs parliament we may 
mentiou the conclusion of the commercial treaty with Austria and the ratifica¬ 
tion of the tobacco tax law. Some advance was made in the I'ecastiug of tbe 


tariff in accordance with free-trade ideas, and ihe duty ou petroleum was re¬ 
jected. On May 21st the mercantile world of Berlin gave a breakfast to the 
deputies of the customs parliament in the new Bourse. After Pres.dei t Sim- 
son had replied to Doctor Siemens’ toast, “the eustoiiv parliament,” by call¬ 
ing for a cheer for the mercantile and industrial classes of Berlin, Bismaick 
rose and spoke the following words: 

“I cannot absolve tbe toast jiut given by my right honourable eolleagne 
the president of the enstoms parliament [Bismarck h .nsdf was pri*si(Jem 
of the enstoms fedeiution council] trom a certain egoism, nee he addr*^8si‘sa 
captatio henevolcnilw to the jury [he., the mcrcantiie ami indnslrial classes of 
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Berlin] is to sit in judgment upon us, and pronounce ' You have don© 

welll ’ Yet if I myself steer clear of this rock, will you permit me to express 
the feeling by which we north-Germans are actuated in oui' farewell greetings 
to our south German brethren! The short time have been together has 
passed as quickly as a day in spring; may its after effects be those of spring 
upon the coming season! I believe that after oiii' common labours for the inter¬ 
ests of Germany you will carry home the conviction that here you will find the 
hearts and hands of brothers in every circumstance of life, and that every 
fresh meeting will and must strengthen these relations. Let us hold this kin¬ 
ship fast, let ns cherish this family life! In this sense I wish our south Ger¬ 
man brethren a hearty ‘An revoir. ’ ” These worcis were greeted with lend and 
long-continued applause. 

The speech from the throne with which King William closed the enstoms 
parliament on May 2ord likewise expressly vindicated the national preroga¬ 
tives of the presidency, the customs union, and the German nation against 
the “south German fraction.” At the end the king said: “Since I have been 
called to this high position in our common fatherland of Germany by the 
unanimous and lawfully expressed will of the legislative authorities of the 
same who are entitled to do so, I feel myself bound in honour to declare, before 
the representatives of the German nation elected to this parliament, that I will 
maintain and turn to good account the rights conferred upon me, as a sacred 
charge confided to me by the German nation and its princes, in conscientious 
reverence for the treaties concluded and the historical title upon which our 
country’s commonwealth is ba^d.” 

Delbriick had opened the second session of the German customs parliament 
on June 3rd. Bismarck’s state of health and the journey to Hanover in at¬ 
tendance on the king, prevented him from speaking before the final sitting of 
J luie 21st, which was to decide upon the petroleum duty which the govern¬ 
ment had demanded. He set forth before his opponents the ideal of pure rev¬ 
enue taxes (Fimnzzolle) just as he had done, on May 21st, in the diet: “I am 
seized with a certain regret that we do not express ourselves to one another 
wfith complete and genuine frankness whenever I hear sentimental lamenta¬ 
tions over the poor man who is to see taxes imposed on his petroleum, his eye¬ 
sight, his intelligence, and Ms pipe of tobacco, proceeding from the same 
mouth which gives its assent without the least scruple of conscience to the 
taxation of flour, bread, fuel (under certain circumstances), meat, and salt, 
at the expense of the same poor man.” The duty on petroleum was neverthe¬ 
less rejected. On the other hand, a new customs union law was enacted this 
session, commercial treaties were ratified with Japan and Switzerland, and a 
sugar tax was imposed. The rejection of the petroleum tax put an end to tar¬ 
iff reform. On the same day, June 22nd, on which the diet was closed, the 
king made the closing speech in the enstoms parliament.« 

THE HOHENZOLLEEN CAHDIDATUEE (1870 A.D.) 

Whilst such steps as this were being taken towards the attainment of har¬ 
mony among the various German states, Jhe external menace offered by the 
attitude of France was by no means removed. Austria had watched with a 
jealous eye every movement of the Prussian king, and of Ms chief adviser, 
Bismarck.® The visit of the emperor Alexander of Eussia to Berlin in May, 

1870, and the journey of King William to meet Alexander at Ems in the fol- 
1 owing June, were only natural courtesies between near relatives. But the 
courts of Paris and Vienna could not but regard as significant the fact that 
ooth the chancellor of the confederation, Count Bismarck, and Oubril, the 
Bussian ambassador to Berlin, were present at the meeting at Ems. Bismarck, 
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with }iis keen penetration, saw clearly what might be expected from Prance 
since the accession of the incapable duke de Gramont to the guidance of for¬ 
eign affairs, and at the conference he sought to proyide himself with a sup¬ 
port in Russia in case of war with Prance, offering her, if Prussia were yieto- 
rious, the revision of the Peace of Paris, of 1866.Q-f 

From a Madrid telegram of July 3rd Paris learned the news that Prince 
Leopold Hohenzollern was to be king of Spain, and the CoTustitutionnel which 
was Gramont’s organ, in its issue of July 4th published an article drawn np 
by the duke himself, or at least inspired by him, in which it was indeed con¬ 
ceded that the Spaniards were at liberty to regulate their own destinies, ac¬ 
cording to their own discretion, but at the same time astonishment was ex¬ 
pressed that nuitters should have gone so far that France was obliged to see 
the sceptre of Charles V intrusted to a Prussian prince. This candi(&.tnre was 
no new thing to the French government. The French cabinet, like those of 
the other great powers, had known for at least three weeks of the Spanish 
government’s negotiations with Prince Leopold. But it purposely represent¬ 
ed itself as ignorant, in order that it might pose before the country as the in¬ 
nocent lamb, tricked and taken unawares, and so give vent to its virtnoos 
indignation at this nnscrnpulous game of intrigue in the most vehement and 
provocative fashion. For it is clear that it lay with the French government 
to determine whether it would solve this HohenzoRern-Spanish question in a 
peaceful or a warlike manner. If it desired the former, Gramont had only to 
try diplomatic methods, to negotiate with Prussia, request the co-operation of 
the other chief powers, and success was insured. For it is not conceivable 
that Bismarck, who three years before had not gone to war about the Luxem¬ 
burg question, popular though that was in Germany, now, in a case which 
did not specially touch the interests of Germany, and which, as it concerned a 
prince who was not a Prussian but a Hohenzollern, could hardly rise to the 
importance of a national affair, should leave out of account the apprehensions 
and wishes of France, and press this very question to the point of war. 

But Griunout, who thought to be a Bismarck to France, would not enter 
on this peaceful course, but by the advice of his friend Beu^ chose rather to 
make a pretext for a war out of a question that was not national but purely 
dynastic. He laid the whole matter before the legislative body, and here 
indulged in such warlike threats that war could no longer be avoided- 
Breaches of tact and instances of insolence towards Prussia and her king fol¬ 
lowed one another. Roughly speaking, the conduct of France towards Prus¬ 
sia greatly resembled the situation from 1805-1806, but with this difference 
—that King William’s father had taken up arms only after allowing a series 
of insolences to be heaped upon him, while the son at the very first manifes¬ 
tation of France’s ambitious madness had taken np the gauntlet. But the 
same fate was intended for him. “Submission or war,’^ rang the word in the 
Tuileries. And if Prussia had conceded the first submission the second would 
have followed in a few weeks, and so on continuously till finally the son like 
his father would have had to begin the war all the same, under perhaps far 
more unfavourable conditions. For the aim of Gramont’s policy was con¬ 
quest, the seizure of Belgium and Luxemburg or of the German territory on 
the left bank of the Rhine, or both together; for the annexation of the one 
implied also that of the other, and the mnch-tilked-of extension of the French 
rule as far as the Rhine from BMe to its mouth would then be an accomplished 
fact. Since Prussia had refused any treaty of alliance with France, an at¬ 
tempt was now to be made to see whether the aggraaidisement of France could 
not be effected in war with Prussia instead of in alliance with Prussia. 

Athongh the Spanish ministers and ambassadors asserted in the most posi¬ 
tive terms that they had never negotiated with the PrussiaDL government, but 
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only with Prince Leopold of Ilohenzollem; although everyone knew that this 
prince occupied an entirely independent position, and in a q^uestion like that 
of accepting the Spanish throne it was not the part of the king of Prussia 
either to command or forbid; although in any case the occupation of the 
Spanish throne by a German prince was of no conceivable benefit to Prussia 
aud at the very most secured but the negative advantage that then a Pranco- 
Sixinisli alliance, such as had been planned in the year 1868 between Isabella 
and Napoleon, would be relegated to the domain of impossibilities—yet from 
the very first the French goverament put the person of the Prussian king into 
the foreground, made him responsible for the whole quarrel, treated the whole 
mailer as a purely Prussian aud indeed dynastic intrigue, and thus deprived 
the king of the possibility of a peaceful arrangement. 

Events followed one another with unexampled swiftness and precision. 
On the 4th of July Gramont caused the French charge d'affaires iu Berlin to 
question the secretary of state, Thile, on the subject of the candidature for 
the throne; and received for answer that this afit’air was absolutely no concern 
of Prussia’s. The same day Gramont charged the Prussian ambassador at 
Paris, Freiherr von Werther, who was just about to start for Ems, to tell the 
king that the French government expected that he would induce Prince Leo¬ 
pold to refuse the crown offered him by Spain, and that France made this a 
question of war. On the 6th of July, without waiting for a word from Ems, 
Gramont in the legislative body answered the interpellation made on the pre¬ 
ceding day by saying: ‘^We do not consider that respect for the rights of a 
neighbouring people obliges ns to endure that a foreign power, by placing 
one of her princes on the throne of Charles V, should disturb the present bal¬ 
ance in Europe aud be enabled to endanger the interests aud honour of France. 
We hope that this c^’cntuality will not be realised; in this we rely on the wis¬ 
dom of the German and the friendship of the Spanish people. If it should 
tut'u out otherwise, we should be comx>elled to do our duty, without hesitation 
and without weakness, strong in your support and that of the nation. ” At the 
same time warlike preparations were set in hand both by land and sea, and 
the Frencli press assumed towards Prussia such a tone as might have led the 
i-eader to suppose that the latter country had already a second Jena behind it. 


Benedettos Missio^i 


The French ambassador to the court of Berlin, Count Benedetti, was then 
sojourning at the baths of Wildbad, in the Black Forest region of Wurtem- 
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to proceed instantly to Ems. On the 9th of July he had his first audience of 
the king, and demanded in the name of his government that the king should 
issue a conunand to Prince Leopold to recall his acceptance of the Spanish 
crown. Tlie king answered that he had neither commanded the prince to ac¬ 
cept the crown, nor could command him to take back his word. This answer 


was regarded by the French government as a mere evasion, and it again em¬ 
phasised the exclusive responsibility of the king. Then, on the 12th of July, 
a telegram from the castle of Sigmaringen was published, which announced 
the withdrawal of Prince Leopold from the candidature for the Spanish 
throne. With this the conflict seemed laid aside and all solid grounds for it 
done away with. Indeed, on the 8th and 10th of July, Gramont had said in 
conversation with the English ambassador that the matter could find its sim¬ 
plest aud happiest solution in the voluntary retirement of the prince; and on 
the receipt of the Sigmaringen telegram the minister of justice, Ollivier, had 
immediately sent round a declaration to the deputies that this closed the 
incident. 
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But what about the wai' by which it was hoped to win back Fiancees 
lost pr^tige? Gramont therefore went a step farther, though he might have 
told himself that if France did not content herself with the prince’s with¬ 
drawal, but instituted still further demands, she would be taking on herself 
the whole responsibility of the question of war, and must allow the judgment 
to be passed ou her that she was not working for peace but for war. Would 
tha questiou theu remain a purely dynastic one? Or would it not rather be¬ 
come a national one which might set half Europe in flames? 

Indifferent to such considerations, Gramont preserved his dictatorial de¬ 
meanour. On the 12th of July he said to the Prussian ambassador who 
just returned from Eins: ^-^The prince’s abdication is a minor affair; in any 
case France would never have suffered him to ascend the throne: the Tnain 
thing now is to allay the ill feeling excited by his candidature and to quiet the 
excitement among the French people; with this object the king of Prussia 
should write the emperor a letter which may be published, saying that the 
king in authorising the prince to accept the Spanish crown could not have sup¬ 
posed that he was touching too closely the interests and honour of the French 
nation, and that he acquiesces in the priuce’s abdication with the wish and 
hope that any grounds of a breach between the two governments may thus dis¬ 
appear.^’ Freiherr von Werther had at least sufficient tact not to telegraph 
so shamefully unreasonable a demand direct to the king as Gramcmt wished, 
but uot enough to reject it altogether and leave to Gramont himself the form 
in which it was to be presented. He sent an official report of it to Count. 
Bismarck, and the latter returned no answer whatever, made no attempt to 
lay the report before the king, and immediately gave the ambassador leave of 
absence. 

After the conversation with the Prussian ambassador, Gramont commis- 
sioued Count Benedetti by telegram to demand of the king that he would ex¬ 
pressly signify his approval of Prince Leopold’s renunciation, and give assur¬ 
ance that he would never give his coxisent to any future candidature of the 
prince of Hoheuzollern. Benedetti executed this commission in a very tact¬ 
less fashion, in the morning of the 13th of July, on the Brunnenpromenade at 
Eins. The king answered that he could indorse the renunciation only as a 
private person, not as king of Prussia, but that in the interests of Prussia he 
must emphatically refuse any engagement for the future in this and all other 
matters. When, a few hours later, Benedetti requested a fresh audience in 
order to discuss the same subject once more, the king sent a mes^e to say 
that he must not return to the subject; he had already spoken his last word 
ou the matter; if the ambassador could not let it rest he must turn to the Prus¬ 
sian ministry of foreign affairs. On the evening of the 13th of July the pro¬ 
ceedings at Ems were communicated to the Prussian ambassadors at foreign 
courts by the Prussian government in a telegram which merely stated the 
facts, and were brought to the knowledge of the German nation in an extra 
edition of the Norddeutsche Allgemeine ZeUningj the organ of Count Bismarck. 

This firm, manly attitude on the part of the king ill suited the plans of the 
French war party. The news spre^ by Benedetti roused great excitement 
and confusion in Paris. Some held the conflict at an end; others who had 
already gone too far were unwilling to retreat, and preferred to plunge the 
dynasty and the country into a very hazardous war rather than have it said 
of them that they had again laid demands before Prussia and had again received 
an unfavourable answer; so that, in fine, it was not the king of Prussia but 
themselves who had suffered a humiliation. Napoleon wavered. For a cause 
like this to begin war with the united power of the North German Confedera¬ 
tion, perhaps even with all Germany, appeared to him a dangeroim procee^ 
ing. For a long time he could come to no decision, listened while all said 
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sundry gave their views, and brooded over them in his wonted fashion. In a 
short time peace was all but decided on. But in the night of the 14th to the 
15th of July, in which the decisive sitting of the ministerial -council was held 
at St. Cloud, the ministers Gramont and Lebceuf, both anxious for war, and 
the empress Eugenie, instigated and instructed by the Jesuits, urged on thfe 
emperor no longer to take these perpetual rebuffs and humiliations from Prus¬ 
sia but, for the safety of his throne, which rested on the respect of the Freiich 
people, to declare war, and in alliance with the great Catholic nations fall on 
heretic Germany. The emperor finally yielded, manifestly with a heavy 
heart, and the empress cried triumphantly: “This is my war! With God’s 
help we will overthrow Protestant Prussia. ” 

In the sitting of the senate and legislative body, on the 15th of July, an 
official memorial was issued by the ministers Gramont and Ollivier—the latter 
of whom, though no enemy to Germany and averse to war, had been drawn 
along by his colleagues. In this memorial the facts of what had passed at 
Ema were completely distorted. It spoke of an affront to Count Benedetti, 
who had been shown the door, and of a telegram to the foreign powers, dam¬ 
aging to the honour of France, and it drew attention to the Prussian prepara¬ 
tions for w'ar which had been already begun on the 14th of July. In conse¬ 
quence of this the government had summoned the reserves and was about to 
take further measures. At the same time a demand for credit for the army 
and ua^’y and a law concerning the summoning of the garde unoUle to active 
service and the enrolment of volunteers were brought in. The senate approved 
unanimously all the demands of the government; the legislative body granted 
the credit for the army by 2*15 to 10 votes and the rest of the demands with 
only one dissentient voice. It was in vain that a few members of the opposi¬ 
tion, w'ho saw through the ministerial 'sveb of lies, pointed out that the king 
had done all that could he expected of him and that no actual affrout could be 
cited; iu vaiu they demanded that the despatch containing an affront to 
France should he laid before them as evidence; in vain did Thiers, who for 
years had worked on the vanity of the French nation and incited them to 
war, declare that the occasion for war had been unskilfully chosen and that 
the preparations for war were not complete: the ministers of the Bonapartist 
majority shouted down these individual warning voices. On the evening of 
this day a mob of ragged men was to be heard calling in the streets of Paris, 
“To Berlin—to Berlin! ” and the official press spoke of the defeat of Pmssia 
and the seizure of the left bank of the Ehine as a matter of course. The offi¬ 
cial declaration of war was handed to the Prussian government by the French 
chargi d^affaii'ea on the 19th of July. 

THE FBAKCO-PRtJSSrAN- WAB OF 1870 

France had spoken. After the ballot of the 15th of July no one could say 
that it was only the emperor who had desired war. Since the senate unanimously 
and the legislative body by 245 to 10 votes had declared for the proposals, all 
the people’s representatives—that is, the whole country—were responsible for 
the war. In Germany the gauntlet which had been fiung down was accepted ’Sf ith 
determination, even with enthusiasm. There was no more talk of a dynastic 
war. Since Gramont had not contented himself with Prince Leoimld^s resig¬ 
nation, though this had evidently been made at the king of Prussia’s request; 
since Gramont had gone so far as to ask of the king the despatch of a letter of 
excuse to be published before all the world and the formal promise to keep the 
house of Hoheuzollern forever out of Spanish affairs—everyone in Germany 
perceived tliat the question of the Hoheuzollern candidature was a side issue, 
that the real question was war at any price, that its object was interference in 
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mail Confederation had heen relegated to an incalculable distance, and even 
the stoutest heai*ts despaired of living to see this union. On the contrary, a 
backward step had to be taken; for the clericals and democrats of Bavaria 
and Wiirtemberg were in a fair way to get the better of their governments, 
and so to procure the abrogation of the treaties with Prussia and bring on the 
scenes a wonderful mixture of state institutions compounded according to the 
ideas of those who favoured the union of church and state, republican princi¬ 
ples, and the confederation of the Ehine, and tihis southern confederation would 
not appear as an alliance in aid of north Germany but as an alliance- against 
her, relying on Austria on the one hand and oii the other on Prance. 

Such was the state of affairs in Germany when Graniout seized the occasion 
for war, and by Ms manner of doing so provided for the sudden removal of 
i’he obstacles in the way of German unity, so that all that great Germany 
which extends from the Koiigs-Aa to the Alps ruse up and sang tlie Wacht am 
Ehein. And it did not stop at singing. The most decisive steiis f»ilowed one 
after the other. As early as the li^th of July Bismarck and Moltke came to 
Beiiin and conferred with the ministers. On the IJth Bismarck declared to 
the Eugiish ambassador that the king had already shown far too much rather 
Than TOO little iiioderathm, and that it was now Prussia’s turn to require 
Yi'aiice to lake back her threatening language and give an explanation of her 
warlike preparations. 


The Army in MohiJmed 
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On the iJtii of .July the king lefti Enis and returned to Beiiim His jour¬ 
ney was O' triiiiLi-i'jihal progress; wherever he stopped he received patriotic aii- 
J I’eTuieo to liieiii, Tlie m’owii prince, Bismarck, Moltk(% and Boon 
‘anrhnbm'g 1o nieta' luni. In Berlin avast throng of people awaited 
’r”:vai. B '‘H'k place shorily Isd’orii nine (delock in the evening, 
i-, jiT ::it /iMw ly >iatio!i in Beidln, did die king learn that in Paris 
ne deeL-’h):* wr.: already been Mihiiiitted to llie Iavo chambers. On the even- 
of iidy 'h'lli {he kh.g resolved on the mobilisation of the army, on the 
artfli directions were gi\'eii for precautioiiary measures on the northern eoasts, 
artli the coiiiicii of rhe Aorth Gei'iiian ConriHlc3ration was summoned to an ex- 
fSordiiiary sitting. A resolute m'eeptaimc* of the arrogant challenge vvas 
diiaiiiiiiOiLsly agreed by the representatives of the stales of the eonleder- 
ytloE. On Vue BHli of July King William opened tlie- north German diet. 
'The speech from the throne was full of lofty patriotism, boldness, and eonfi- 
deuce- 

'Af ill former centuries G^^rmaiiy has borne in silence such violations of her 
.rights and her honour, she did so only because in hei* distracted state she 
gnew not liow’’ strong she was. To-day wlum tlie fauid of spiritual and legal 
unity, which the w'ars O'f liberation began 1o twine, is ever drawing the Ger- 
more olosely tugetlier; to-day when G(M'miiny’s armour no^louger 
offers a weak spot to the enemy, Germany bears within hersedf the will and 
the power to cope with new acts of Freiudi violence. And since the allied 
governments are conscious that all honour permits lias been done to preserve 
to Europe the blessings of peace, and siiico it is indubitably manifest to all 
eyes that the sword has been forced into our hands, with so much the more con- 
hdeiice do w'e turn, strengthened by the united support of the German govern¬ 
ments alike of the south and north, to the patriotism and readiness for sacrifice 
of the German people, with the summons to the defence of their honour aud 
their independence.” On the 21st of July the diet unanimously granted the 
£24,000,000 required by the goveruraent. On the 29th Bismarck i)ublished 
the various proposals offered by France as the basis of a treaty in 1866 and 
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1867, aud disclosed to Germany and the foreign powers the plans of con¬ 
quest ciieriSi- ed by the 27apoleonic government. 

The south German governments had already received this mformation and 
had been able to conclude that in dealing with so faithless a power as Fi-ance, 
they would if they ijreserved their neutrality have absolutely no guarantee 
that they would remain uninjured, but that on the contrary it was far nioiv 
likely that on the concliiskoi of peace an understanding wotiid be arrivc-d at 
at their expense. This made them all the more ready to adhere to their reso¬ 
lution, faithfully and honourably to observe the treaties of allijince. On the 
16th of July Iviug Ludwig of Bavaria gave orders for the mobilisation of the 
army, and the chamber of deputies did not hearken to the committee, com¬ 
posed ehiefiy of iiltramontanes and their spokesman Dr. Jorg, which brought 
in a motion in fat our of an armed neutrality, but to the demands of honour 
and good failli, and on the 19th of July, by 101 to 47 votes it granted the sum 
of 18,260,000 tloriiis for the purpose of equipping and maintaining the army. 
The Eeieiisrath chamber tmaiumously agreed to this lesolntiom 

In IViirlemberg, alter the Bavarians had shown the wmy, the democrats 
and ‘‘great Geinians’^ ventured on no fiuther opposition. They saw how 
almost the whole country had laid aside its hatred of Prussia to attend to the 
matter in hand, and agreed to the resolutions passed in an assembly of the 
people at tituttgart on the 16th of July whereby the government was requested 
to take part in the national war. King Charles, returning from Switzerland 
on the 17th of July, immediately issued an order for mobilisation, and the 
chambers, suniinoned on the 21st of Julj', granted the required credit on the 
22ii(l—the second chamber by eighty-five votes to one, the first unanimously. 
At the same time the king appointed the Prussian lieutenant-general Yon Pritl- 
witz, who in the forties had conducted the building of the forteess of Ylin, 
governor of that fortress; and the Prussian lieutenant-general Yon Obernitz, 
formei'ly military plenipotentiary in Stuttgart, commander of the TViirtem- 
berg troops. In Hesse the minister, Von Dalwigk, hard as it was for Mm to 
do so, had to ask the chamber for a credit. It was unanimously granted. 
The grand duke of Baden, knowing himself in haimony with the wishes of his 
people, ordered a mobilisation of the army on the 16th of July, and on the 
22nd sent the French ambassador his passports. On the 16th communication 
between Kehl and Strasburg was interrupted by the withdrawal of the bridge 
of boats and the removal of the rails from the railway bridge, and on the 22nd 
any possibility of a smprise by rail was destroyed by the blowing up of a pier 
of the railway bridge. 

The day previously, on the groundless rumour that explosive bullets had 
been distributed to the troops of Baden, an official of the French ministry had 
informed the ambassador of Baden in Paris that if this were so France would 
resort to reprisals, would, regard Baden as outside the pale of the law of na¬ 
tions, aud would waste the country as had been done in Melac’s time, not even 
sparing the women.' 

Thus by the 22ikl of July the whole of Germany, the south ^as weU as the 
north, was resolved on a great and decisive struggle, and a national enthusi¬ 
asm, an emulous co-operation, a self-devoted zeal for sacrifice, such as had 
never before been seen in Germany, were shown amongst all races and all 
orders of the population. ^^Kow or never! was the watchword of the whole 
nation; to repel the enemy whose challenge had been given with such arrogant 
brutality was the first aim; if this were attained the political union of Ger¬ 
many, as yet still split up into small sections, would certainly follow, and the 
centre of Europe would tlien be occupied by a nation respected for its intel¬ 
lectual cultivation and dreaded for the steadfast commanding force of its 

It was the idea of being now able to attain these objects by a single blow 
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wliicli lent the German movement of 1870 that m.irvclloiis impetus equipped, 
the soldiers with such incredible bravery and endurance, and j\ade victory 
appear to them as an absolute command of duty and necesoity. From all 
sides, even from the most distant lauds, volunteers had hastened to the coun¬ 
try, the most desirable posts were forsaheii by young men engaged in manu¬ 
factures and trades, and the lecture rooms of the uuh^ersities by the lecturers 
and students, all with the one sole object of preserving their fatherland. 
“Germany before everything,^' was the proud word with which the Landwehr 
seized the rifle, and he who was left behind sought to heal the wounds of 
war. 

At no time and amongst no people was care so patriotically and magnani¬ 
mously bestowed on the wounded and those who remained behind, on the 
families of the reservists and the Landwehr, as "was done by the German people 
throughout the war, without remissiou and without neglect . State, general, 
and private resources were brought into play. Private persons also gave large 
sums for remarkable deeds performed during the war. On the 19th of July 
the King of Prussia renewed for the whole German army the order of the Iron 
Cross, which his father had founded. 

German Military Plans 

The excellence of the Prussian military institutions, the exactness of 
Moltike’s plan of campaign which went into the minutest details, and in co¬ 
operation with it the energetic military administration of Boon, made it possi¬ 
ble for considerable masses to lake the field at the outset, so that the mobilisa¬ 
tion for which orders w^ere given on tbe 16th of July was comt)lcted by the 
evening of the 26th, that is, in eleven days; and eight days laUu’ the German 
army had already taken up its ijosition on the left bank of the Rhine. The 
strength of the German army was 1,183,389 men and 250,373 hors(?s. 

On the supposition that the French could not effect a rapid mobilisation, 
and be the first to take the offensive and cross the Rhine, Moltke’s i)lan provided 
that the fi.rst army under General Steinmetz should march from its ifiace of 
assembly at Coblenz to the Saar at Saarbriicken; the second army, under 
Prince Frederick Charles, should also take the direction from Bingen and 
Mainz towards the Saar at Saarbriicken and Saargerniind; whilst the third army 
under the crown prince of Prussia marched from Mannheim and Rasta!t towards 
the Lauter in the northeastern angle of Alsace. The further plan was that 
the crovm prince, whose army, according to the first disposition, already 
stood near the French border, should begin the campaign, hurl the right wing 
of the French position across the Vosges, and advance as far as the Moselle; 
that at the same time Prince Frederick Charles and Steinmetz should push the 
Freuch forces, which had taken up a position l)efore Metz, hack on that for¬ 
tress, cut off their retreat to Chdlons or Paris, deliver a decisive battle at Metz, 
either throw back the beaten foe into th(^ fortress or drive him towards the 
northern border, and so lay open the way to Paris for the third anuy and the 
other troops that cotild be disposed of. This plan wsis as skilful as it w^as 
bold, and in the main the military operations followed the course intended. 

Besides these three armies, with thirteen army corps, at the time of the 
first disposition there were still three and a half army corps with about 112,000 
men as a first reserve in Germany. Of these the first and second army corps, 
which were intended to oppose a body of French and Banish troops sent to 
land on the north coast, were summoned to the battle-ground of Metz soon 
after the first victories, whilst the sixth avmv corps, which covered Silesia 
against Austria, then mustering her troops, in the month of August joined the 
army of the crown prince, and similarly iu September the sewmteenth division 
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marclied towards France, where it was subsequently to display a glorious 
activity on the Loire. 

The provinces lying near the seat of war and the coast districis of the 
North Sea and the Baltic were declared to be in a state of war; five govei;nors- 
geueral were appointed for them, and General Vogel von Falckenstein, who 
had w'on fame in the campaign on the Main in 1866, was appointed governor 
cf Prussia, Pomerania, Schleswig-Holstein, and Hanover. The seventeenth 
division and the other Landwelir divisions set apart for the defence of the 
coast districts were under the command of the grand duke of Mecklenhurg- 
Schweriu. 

The commanders of the three great armies left Berlin on the 26th of July 
for the appointed places of assembly of their troops. On the 31st of July the 
king of Prussia, who held the chief command over all the German forces, left 
his residence at Berlin. He was accompanied by Count Bismarck and generals 
Moltke and Boon. On the morning of the 2nd of August he entered Mainz. 
Here the general headquarters had been erected, and from here a proclamation 
was issued to the German army. Here in the general headquarters and there 
in the three great armieji was concentrated the whole force of Germany. The 
gaze of the whole German people was directed towards the EMne and the Saar; 
anxious, but confident, it expected the first tidings. 

French Flam; OuUine of the Whr 

It is characteristic of the peculiarities of French diplomacy that France, 
which could have deferred the outbreak of the war until she was ready to 

§ii 

strike, had declared war at a time in which she was so far behindhand with 
her preparations that not only was an offensive advance out of the question, 
but also an adequate defence. Already the attitude of south Germany had 
greatly thwarted Napoleon’s plans. Imagining the wrongheadedness of the 
ultramontanes and democrats to be irresistible, he had a firm belief in the 
neutrality of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg, and had now to learn on the 16th and 
17th of July that the order for mobilisation had already been given there. To 
prevent the union of the south German troops with the north German, he 
ivished to execute a part of Niel’s plan of campaign and by the rapidity of Ms 
operations to make up for what his troops lacked in numbers. The strength 
of the German field force he reckoned at 559,000 men, that of his own at 
300,000. This almost double superiority of the enemy he hoped to reduce to 
a considerable extent by a swift and powerful attack; 160,000 men were to 
assemble at Metz, 100,000 at Strasburg, 60,000 in the camp at ChMons. He 
would unite the first two armies, and at the head of 250,000 men would cross 
the Rhine at Maxau, place himself like an iron bar between north and south 
Germany, and reduce the south German states to neutrality, or perhaps even 
compel a new confederation of the Rhine. If this succeed, he hoped to 
secure the alliance of Austria and Italy, with wMch favourable negotiations 
had already been opened, and then it would be time to look for the Prussian 
army, which he reckoned as at most 350,000 men, and subdue them hy means 
of the proverbial Han of his victorious troops. Meantime the 50,000 men 
assembled at Chfilons were to march towards Metz, to cover the rear of the 
operating army and watch the northeastem frontier, and the app^ranee of 
the French fleet in the North Sea and the Baltic, with the French troops to be 
landed with their Danish auxiliaries, would retain a portion of the Pr u ssian 
forces in the coast districts. 

The execution of this plan was possible only if Napoleon could cr<^ the 
Rhine with 250,000 men at the very moment of declaring war. But there 
were at that time only 100,000 men in Metz, in Strasburg only 40,000; in 
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Chalons two divisions were missing, artillery and cavalry were not ready for 
service, not a single army corps had a complete field equipment, and when 
Napoleon gave orders to hasten the arrival of the missing regiuiouts, obedience 
was only indolently rendered on the plea that Algeria, Paris, and Lyons could 
not be denuded of garrisons. But other necessities were also wanting. Grealt 
stores of xn’OTisious, munitions, and equipments had been collected, but iiu- 
fortiinately not where they were needed. The railway administrations were 
not organised for and not accustomed to such colossal transports of men and 
stores. Consequently tiiere w’as huge confusion; the raihvay stations were 
overflowing with materials required for the war, while the fortresses were suf¬ 
fering for waut of them. 

In such a state of aifairs there wma no question of executing Napoleon’s 
plau of campaign and taking the offensive. With this, other hopes fell to the 
ground: south Germany completed her military uiiioii with the north, troops 
for lauding might w^ell be hard to i^rodiice when there was a lack of laud forces, 
and The conclusion of alliances with Denmark, Austria, and Italy probably 
depended on the question of ’ivlio should gain the first successes. The desire 
for an invasion of Schleswig-Holstein and other Prussian territories was not 
wanting iu Denmark; but the recollection of the bl()\ys of 18(4 wms still too 
"keen for the Danes to veuture on any sort of hostilities before the apxjearance 
of at least 40,000 French troops for the landing a.iul before Napoleonic suc¬ 
cesses were announced. In Austria, wdiere, ever since the Salzburg interview 
negotiations bad been going on for an alliance wdtb France, tbe moment for 
war was indeed regarded as very ill-chosen; but the wair party, strengthened 
by Beast’s intrigues and by hatred for Bisina,rck, still thought it inexpedient 
not to take advantage of the opportunity to humiliate Prussia and recover the 
Habsburg position in Germany, and ga^^e. a promise that tlie preparations for 
w’ar should be immediately taken in hand, and after their completion, in the 
month of September, war should be declared against Prussia ami the Austriau 
troops should march into Germany. A formal treaty of alliance between 
France and Austria laid been already drawn up at St. (’loud and awaited sig¬ 
nature; but this never took place; for the mobilisation could not be effected 
so quickly in Vienna as at Berlin, and before preparations w'ore completed the 
tempter of St. (.’loud wnis already behind lock and key. 

Italy occupied the peculiar position of having both France aud Prussia for 
her allies- To the latter she ow^ed the possession of Lombardy, to the former 
that of Veuetia. Thus tlie necessity of Italy’s neutrality was a foregone con¬ 
clusion. Yet it appears that the king aud a notable party of generals and 
statesmen might ha\-e been won over by Napoleon if he had assured tbein the 


this price alone could tlie dislike of tlie parliamentary opposition to a French 
alliance have been overcome. But Napoleon, in whose military programme 
the Pope and the Jesuits played so important a part, rejected the request of 
the Italian government; Italy then remained neutral and seized the favourable 


iRIIti 


repeated in their results. 


Thus France was isolated. She had begun the war by herself, aud must 
also go through with it alone. The fair speeches of French diplomatists and 
the later journey of the French statesman, Thiers, to Loudon, Petersburg, 
Vienna, and Florence, changed nothing of this. All the states showed a 
marked preference for neutrality, though they did not all obser%-e it very 
strictly—as, for example, England and the United States of North America, 
which provided the French ships with coal, and in the second stage of the war 
sold to the French army weapons, M'ithout which those in power would not 
have been able to continue the struggle. The Spanish government, which 
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had been ^orbidden by Gramont’s declairations to persist in tiae Hohenzollem 
candidature showed very little sense of honour in face of this arrogance. It 
confirmed Prince Leopold’s declaration of July 12th, declared that the whole 
affair no longer interested Spain, and the prime minister, Prim, looked about 
for another candidate. Only one state showed a regard for right and honour, 
and that was Eussia. Germany went to war without a single ally, and might 
esteem herself fortunate that she had none; for in 1814 and 1815 she had had 
to perform the hardest part of the task, only to receive the most insignificant 
share of the booty and to see her most important and reasonable suggestions 
and demands treated as waste paper. In 1870 Germany was strong enough to 
enter alone on the struggle with Prance; if the struggle ended victoriously, she 
was also strong enough to turn a deaf ear to the urgent voices in favour of 
peace, and to keep at arm’s length the compassionate brothers from London 
and other places while she dictated conditions of peace at her own discretion, 
and in this as in the war to act only in accordance with her own interests. 

But still it was fortunate for Germany that she had some one to cover her 
rear and make it possible for her almost entirely to denude her eastern prov¬ 
inces of troops and bring whole army corps to the seat of war. It was the 
declaration made by the emperor Alexander at the beginning of the war which 
kept the sword of Austria and, J>erhaps, those of other states, in the sheath. 
He would, he said, remain neutral so long as the other powers did the same; 
but so soon as a third power joined in the war and appeared on the side of 
France he would likewise do his part and come forward as the ally of Prussia. 
By this firm attitude of the emperor Alexander the Franco-German War was 
localised and hindered from developing into a European one. If at any stage 
of the war Austria sent troops into Germany, the Eussians would march into 
Austria and take the opportunity to revenge themselves for 1854. At the close 
of the war King William addressed a telegram on this subject to the emperor 
Alexander; it was dated the 27th of February, 1871, and ran thus: Prussia 
will never forget that she owes it to you that the war did not assume the 
utmost dimensions. ” f 

The story of the war has already been told in our history of France (Vol¬ 
ume Kill), and need not be repeated here. Every reader will recall the 
chief incidents of the brief but epoch-making conflict—the decisive engage¬ 
ment at Sedan, which resulted in the surrender of the French emperor; the 
capitulation of Bazaine at Metz; the investment and final capture of Paris. 
There are but two scenes in this dramatic story which we shall dweU upon 
here. One of these has to do with the victory of Sedan, through which the 
foundations were laid for all the successes that followed; the other depicts 
that culminating event in which Elng William of Prussia became Emperor 
William I of a united Germany. We shall introduce the picture of Sedan, 
not to add any new facts to the story as it has already been told in our earlier 
volume, but to illustrate the personal character of the Prussian king; for the 
acconnt which we present is given in his own words, in three messages to his 
wife. These messages speak for themselves and make comment super- 
fluons: “ 


Before Sedaij, September Bnd, 1:30 f.m. 

To Queen Augusta at Berlin: 

The capitulation by -whicli the whole nf tlie army in Sedan yield themselves prisoners of 
war haa just been concluded with General Wimpffen. who takes command in place of Mar¬ 
shal MacMahon, v/ounded. The emperor surrendered only his own person to me, as he does 
not hold the command, and leaves everyihing to the regency at Paris. I shall settle his place 
of residence after I have spoken to him in a rendezvous which is to take place immediately. 

What a turn of fortune, by God’s providence! _ 

Wilhelm. 
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Vendiiesse, September , 8 \.m. 

What an agitating moment, that of the meeting 'svitli Napoleon' lie ivas ' ast down, but 
dignified in bearing and resigned. I have assigned WiihelmshOhe near Casscl to him as a res¬ 
idence. Our meeting took place in a little chateau in front of the western glacis of Sedan. 
You can imagine my reception by the troops! Indescribable! By the fall of dusk, '7-MO, I 
had finished my five hours’ ride, but did not get back here till one o’clock. 

God help us farther! Wilhelm. 

Vendiiesse, South op Sedan, Scptemher 3rd. 

To Queen Augusta at Beulin: 

From my three telegrams you know the full maguitudc of the great historic event that 
has come to pass! It is a dream, even to us who have seen it unfold Irom hour to hour. 

When I reflect that I who, after one great and suceessfuL war, could not reasonably expect 
to witness anything more glorious in the course of my reign, now see this epoch-iiialving act. 
ensue, I humble myself before God who alone has chosen me, iny army, and my allies, to 
bring that about which has CN line to pass and has appointed us the instruments of hia will 
This is the only light in which I can look upon it, and praise the mercy and guiding hand of 
God. Now listen to a description, in briefest outline, of the battle and its coufiequeiicea. 

On the evening of ihe 31st, and the early morning of the 1st the army arrived at the posi¬ 
tions it had DGcn directed to take up round about Sedan. The Bavarians were on the left wing 
at Bazeilles on the Maas; next to them were the Saxons, towards Moncelle and Daigny, the 
guards were on the march to Givonne, the fith and Hth corps to St. Menges and Fleigueu.x. 
Here tile Maas makes a sharp bend, so that no corps was posted between St. Menges and Don- 
chery, but the WhrLembergers were at the latter place, where they served the, further purpose 
of protecting the rear from sorties from Mezifires. Count Stolberg’s division of cavalry 
formed the right wing, on the plain of Donchery. On the front, towards Sedan, were the rest 
of the Bavarians. 

In spite of the thick fog the fight began at Bazeilles early in the morning, and gradually 
developed into a very fierce tngagement, in which the houses had to be taken one by one, 
which lasted nearly the whole day. and in which Schuler’s Erfurt division (from the reserve, 
4th corps) liad to lend a hand. AVhen I reached the front of Sedan, at eight o’clock, the great 
Ij.itLery i\as Just opening fire upon the fortifications. A fierce artillery light now arose on all 
sides, wliich lasted for hours, and during which our men gradually gained ground. The vil¬ 
lages I have mentioned were taken. 

Very deep ravines clothed with forest impeded the advance of the infantry and favoured 
defensive operations. The villages of Illy ana Ploing were taken and the circle of fire gradu¬ 
ally contracted about Sedan. It was a maguiticeut sight from our position on a commanding 
height behind the battery I have mentioned, in front and to the right of Freiiois and above 
Petit Torcy. The vigour of the enemy’s resistance began to slacken by degrees, as we could 
see from the scattered battalions which hastily retreated at a run from the woods and villages. 
The cavalry attempted an attack on some of the battalions of our 5th corps, which behaved 
admirably; the cavalry dashed through the open spaces of the battalions, wheeled round, 
and came back the same way; this was done by three dilTcrent regiments in turn, so that 
the ground was strewn with the bodies of men and horses—all of which we could see from our 
position. I have not yet been able to find out the number of this bravo regiment 

In many places the enemy ’s retreat had resolved itself into flight, and infantry, cavalry, 
artillery, all were crowiiiug into the town and its immediate neighbourhood; and yet 
tliere was no sign that the enemy purposed to extricate themselves from this desperate situa¬ 
tion by capitulating, and consequently we had no choice but to bombard the town with the 
battery before spoken of. In about twenty minutes it was on tire in several places—which 
combined with the many burning villages within the area of the tight to present an awful 
spectacle—and I theieforc silenced the fire and sent Lieutenant-Colonel Bronsart von Bchelleu- 
dorf from the staff with a white flag to parley and offer temis of capitulation to the fortress 
and army. He was met by a Bavarian officer despatc-hed to tell mo that a French officer with 
a flag of truce had appeared at the gates. Lieutenant-Colonel von Bronsart was admitted, 
and on asking for the general eii c/u/was to his surprise taken to the emperor, who desired to 
intrust him with letter for me. When the emperor inquire*! what his orders were and re¬ 
ceived the answer, “To call upon the tirmy and fortress to surrender,” he answered that on this 
point he must address himself to General von AVimptlen, who had just taken over the com¬ 
mand from MaeMahon, wbo was wounded, and that he himself would send hia letter to mo by 
Reille, his adjutant-general It was seven o’clock when Beille and Bronsart arrived, the lat¬ 
ter somewhat the earlier of the two, and from him we first learned the certainty of the empe¬ 
ror’s presence. You can imagine the effect of the news upon all of us and on me above all! 
Eeille sprang from his hor.se and handed me the emperor s letter, adding that he had no fur¬ 
ther rrders. Before opening the letter I said to him, “But I require a.s a primary condition 
tnat the army shall lay down its arms.” The letter begins, N’ayant panjm inoiirir d la iiie 
de mes troupes, je depose mon epm d mire majesW’’’ ; leaving everything else to me. 

My answer wa... that I deplored the wav in which we met and begged him to send an ofil- 
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cer Tvitli fu” powers to conclude a capitulation. By two o’clock on the morniag of the 2iid no 
word had con e from Moltkc concerning the negotiations for capitulation which was to have 
taken place at Jonchery, and I therefore drove to the battle-field at eight in the morning, as 
had been agreed, and met Moltke, who was coming to me to get my assent to the capitulation 
proposals, and who informed me at tlie same time that the emperor had left Sedan at five in 
the morning and had come to Donchery too. As he wished to see me, and there was a little 
chateau in the neighbourhood with a park, I chose tliat as our meetiug-place. At ten o’clock 
I reached the heights in front of Sedan, at twelve Moltke and Bismarck appeared with the 
deed of capitulation executed, at one o’clock I started oif with Fritz, accompanied by the 
cavalrj^ staff oflicers. I dismounted in front of the chateau, where the emperor came to meet 
me. The visit lasted a quarter of an hour; we were both deeply moved at meeting a«^ain 
thus. ° 

"IVhat I felt, who had seen Napoleon at the height of his power only three vears ago, I 
cannot describe. After this interview I rode through the whole of the annv before Sedan, 
which took from t-wo-thirty to seven-thirty. I cannot describe to you tcs-day my reception by 
the troops nor the meeting with the decimated guard; I w-as profoundly liioved by so many 

S roofs of love and devotion. Now farewell, with a heart full of emotion at the end of a letter 
ke thisl WiLHELsr. g 


Thiese despatclies and this letter, as Sheibert, ^ from whose work we quote 
them, says, ''show forth the noble and devout spirit of the German monarch, 
and the feeling of the times.It is not difiicult to imagine the excitement 
which such news created in Germany.^ Berlin'gave way to a timinlt of Joy. 
Crowds swarmed in front of the royal palace, sung the national hynm, and 
gave vent to their joy by shouting‘^Hurrah! Sochi Eoch!^^ and "in every 
possible way. Her majesty the queen herself came out upon the balcony, 
ordered a chamberlain to read aloud the king’s despatch once more, and con¬ 
stantly waved her handkerchief to the assembled people. 


m 


decorated with flowers, and a boy had climbed to the very top m order to 
crown the statue with a wreath. Arrested in this act by the police, he w^as 
nevertheless immediately after summoned by one of the royal lackeys to the 
queen, who regarded his patriotic venture from another aspect, and rewarded 


in front of the palace, all of them wishing to see the queen." 


KING- WILLIAM PEOCLAniED EMPEEOB (JANUARY ISth, 1871 ) 

This was in September. The other great dramatic episode to which we 
have referred took place four months later at Yersaille.s, v’hilst the army of 
lay about the doomed city of Paris." Following 
ederick of Baden, the south Ciermau states had a 
Confederation, or rather j}\ix their hands into 
to them. Already at- the end of Octolier t 
iS, wPere little by'little the struclurc was bi 
nan Empire. 

n and Cxlessc-u conelnded on the ISth, Bavai 
leniDorg on the uDtU of November the treaties of union, to 6t:pariiic 

treaties with Badeii and 'Wiirteiribergcoiitiilijing special conventions regarding 
the army were addend. And in the lirsL- days of the New Near the decree was 
to go forth conceriiiug this straelure, and King YNlliaiii, the leader of the 
German u-rmy, was to be proclaimed emperor of Germany. On New Year's 
Day the ofliciiil aiiiioiiiicemcnt of the foundation of the German Empire had 
bceiimade; on the 18th of January the great day of coiiiiiirmoiatlon for (lie 
Holieuzollern-Prnssiaii dymffity, the solemn proclamation of the emperor was 
to take idace. All the generals of the troops vrhich were in the neigtibour- 
hood, as well as delegations from the diiTerent rcginienis, assembled with their 
flags in the of l^tirrors’^ in the old royal castle at Tei’SLilles, in which 




plans had so often been made for the destruction of Germany; ard here, in 
the midst of the armed and unarmed representatives of the German nation 
and its princes, old King William accepted the German imperial crovn. The 
resounding shouts which hailed the German emperor found an enthusiastic 
echo in the fields beyond and at-home in the new German Empire. 

But to the German army the following order of the day was addressed by 
the emperor: 

On tWs day, memorable for me and my bouse, I, supported by all German princes and 
■with the consent of all German peoples, assume in addition to the dignity of king of Prussia 
which I inherited, by God’s grace the dignity of German emperor. It is owing to your brav¬ 
ery and steadfastness in this war, for which I have repeatedly expressed to you my fullest 
appreciation, that the work of the internal unity of Germany has been hastened—a result you 
have fought for at the risk of your blood and of your lives. Always remember that the sen¬ 
timent of honour, laitlifulness, comradeship, courage, and obedience make an army great 
and victorious; keep up these old traditions, and the “ fatherland ” will always look upon you 
with pride as it duos to-day aud you will always be its strong arm, 

(Signed) William. 

Versailles, January 18th, 1871. 


Feelings not to be expressed were inspired in us,” says a hearer, “when 
these simple yet forcible words which spoke such great things to ns were read 
out. All toils, all fatiuues were foruotten. A chanee of world-wide iiimorfc 
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snch circumstances the continuation of the war was a folly, Grambetta protested 
against the arinistice and sought to put difficulties in the way of the elections; 
but on the 6th of February he resigned. On the 13th the national assembly 
in Bordeaux was opened and elected Thiers head of the government. On the 
21st of February he appeared at Versailles, where extremely excited negotia- 
^ tions took place. Thiers, who was anxious to save Metz, Belfort, and several 
milliards, won England’s intercession for the latter, and obtained the relin¬ 
quishment of Belfort and some milliards. On the 26th of February the pre¬ 
liminaries were signed by Bismarck, the Bavarian minister Yon Bray, the 
Wiirtemberg minister Von W^hter, the Badenese minister Jolly, and Thiers 
and Favre. 

Article 1. Alsace, except Belfort, German Lorraine with Metz, are to be 
surrendered. Article 2. Five milliards of francs are to be paid, one at least 
in the course of the year 1871, the rest in the course of three years. Article 
3. The evacuation to begin after the ratification by the national assembly, but 
as a pledge six departments with Belfort to remain occupied by fifty thousand 
men. Articles 4 and 6. Stipulations concerning the maintenance ®f the troops, 
commercial facilities for the districts surrendered, and peimissioti to emigrate 
from them, and restoration of prisoners. Article 7. The definitive peace to 
be considered at conferences at Brussels. Articles 8 and 10. Stipulationa 
concerning the administration of the conquered districts and concerning the 
ratifications. In two supplementary conventions it was agreed that on the 1st 
of March a portion of Paris should be occupied by thirty thousand German 
soldiers. On the 1st and 2nd of March a parade was held at Longchaimps; 
the troops made their entry undisturbed, thoTigh Eugenie had begged by tele¬ 
gram that this might be omitted. The rest of the troops were also allowed to 
enter without arms for the purpose of inspecting the city. On the 2nd of 
March the preliminaries were ratified, and on the ^rd the evacuation took 
place. On the 7 th the emperor William I quitted Versailles.-^ 



H. w.—voii. xr, an 



OHAPTEE XII 


GEEMANY SINCE 1871 

The overtlirow of the first European power and the establishment of a 
German central power were bound to have a decisive significance for Euro¬ 
pean relations. This was already apparent during the war. After the catas¬ 
trophe of the Napoleouic empire, Eome, which had been evacuated by the 
French at the end of July, was occupied by the Italians on tlie 20th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1870, this being the crowning point of their national unification. By 
a note of the Ist of October, however, Eussia broke the treaty securing the 
neutrality of the Black Sea, the chief accomplishment of the Crimean War, 
and united her relations with Germany more closely, as was in harmony with 
the personal inclination of the emperor Alexander II and the interests of both 
empires. But Austria, too, abandoned the policy she had followed since 1866 
and drew nearer to the German Empire, and as early as September, 1871, 
both emperors met in Salzburg for the first time since 1865.' Moreover, after 
the retirement of Count Bexist on the 1st of November, 1871, his successor, 
Count Julius Audrdssy, maintained the attitude assumed by his predecessor, 
under stress of political necessity, with the deepest conviction. And so at the 
meeting of the three emperors in Berlin in ^ptember, 1872, most brilliant 
expression was found for the close understanding between the three eastern 
powers in the “league of the three emperors” (Dreikaise^'Mndnis). Italy, too, 
liberated from the oppression of French supremacy, made friendly overtures 
to the league of the three emperors, and King Victor Emmanuel of Italy ex¬ 
changed visits with the rulers of Germany and of Aiistria (1873 and 1875). 
For two decades the pivot of European policy was in the German capital. 

THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE 

Not to dominate Europe, however, but to win peace for Germany and 
Europe was the motive actuatiug Prince Bismarck in his manipulation of 
German superiority—a policy of unexampled moderation after unexampled 
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victories, which made it dif&cnlt for the world to grow accustomed to "believe 
m him. Bnt peace rested on the fact that France was kept in that isolated 
position into which the war had plunged her, for only thus was her burning 
desire for revenge to be cooled. Under the guidance of Adolphe Thiers she 
rose with surprising power from the depths of her destruction. He retired on 
the 24th of May, 1873, under the presidency of Marshal MacMahou, the ‘^glo¬ 
riously defeated hero'^ of Sedan; it was now attempted to restore the mon¬ 
archy of the house of Bourbon-Orleans in the person of Henri, Comte de 
Chambord; but the plan failed in October, 1873, and the tottering French Re¬ 
public steadied itself, and on the resignation of the marshal, whose views were 
really monarchical, on the 30th of January, 1879, it put at the helm honoura¬ 
ble adheTjCnts of its own, like Jules Grdvy and L6on Gambetta. Certainly it 
founded no general democracy, but rather a moneyed oligarchy of stockbrokers 
and advocates, in which, side by side with the financial interests of the differ¬ 
ent groups of adventurers, the principal sources of opposition between cleri¬ 
calism and the religious liberalism of the free-thinkers contended with one 
another, and all that was left to unite them in a single idea was the lust for 
revenge. But France did not acquire the capability to command alliance. 

This state of affairs began to change its aspect when Germany’s relation to 
Russia grew looser, for in Russia the influence of the Panslavists grew stronger 
and stronger; they thought to erect a radical democracy under the national 
despotism of the czar, and with it to reduce the “debased West” to the su¬ 
premacy of the young Slav movement under the guidance of orthodox: Russia; 
but for the attainment of this future ambition they recognised the German 
Empire and Austria as most serious obstacles. The Russo-Tmkish w'ar of 
1877 to 1878, a campaign for the liberation of the Christians iu the Balkan 
states, led only to a partial success, for Austria and England were determined 
on war when the Russians stood before Constantinople in February, 1878, and 
the congress of Berlin (from June 13th to July 13th, 1878) under the presi¬ 
dency of Prince Bismarck compelled the Russians to content themselves with 
a moderate acquisition of territory in Asia, with the extension of their fron¬ 
tiers to the month of the Danube, and with the formation of two Bulgarian 
vassal states; they were even obliged to acquiesce in the occupation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina by Austria (1878). 

As all the deep rancour of the Russians was directed against Prince Bis¬ 
marck, the “honest jobber” (eJirlicher MaMer), he concluded a defensive 
alliance on the 7th of October, 1879, with Count Andrdssy in Yienna. This 
German-Austrian defensive alliance provided that the two empires should 
assure each other full support in case one of them was attacked on two sides 
simultaneously (thus if Germany were so attacked by France and Russia); 
and in any war at least a friendly neutrality was to be obser^^ed. Thus the 
“further bond” (weUre Biindi) planned iu 1849, the national connection of 
Austria with the German confederate state, was brought to completiou. It 
w^as renewed in 1883, and now brought Italy into the alliance. From this time 
the triple alliance of central Europe formed the strongest bulwark of the peace 


of Europe. ^ x. 

The emperor Alexander II was brutally miudered on the 13th of March, 

1881. He was succeeded by his son Alexander (1881 to 1894), and anti- 
German Panslavism now governed Russia. In spite of all this. Prince Bis- 
mS yet understood not%nly to preserve the aUiance of the three em- 
pei’ors, but even on its expiration, on the 1st of April, 1884, to renew it in 
such a form that the three powers guaranteed to one another that they would 
preserve peace, and in case of dissension would attempt a peaceable settlement 
amongst one another. When this treaty also came to an end in 1887 and Ai^- 
tria refused to renew it in order to preserve a free hand over Turkey m the 
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East, Prince Bismarck still succeeded in guaranteeing tke friendly neutrality 
(in case of a collision •with England) of Germany towards Russia for^ three 
years by a treaty with her, and similarly he secured for Germany the neutral¬ 
ity of Russia in case of a war with France, while he protected at the same time 
the interests of Austria and of Italy. Thus the German Empire powerfully 
maintained her position as an instrumental and so a leading power, and pre¬ 
served peace for herself as well as for all Europe. 

PEKMENTATION OF NATIONALITIES 

The same principle of nationalities, on which the new configuration of cen¬ 
tral Europe rested, had an inherently disintegrating effect upon ancient Aus¬ 
tria, especially in her parliamentary organisation. V/hile in Hungary the 
Magyars recklessly maintained the supremacy of their national existence and 
of their language, and encountered but little resistance from the Germans in 
Hungary, excex>t from those brave Transylvanian Saxons who at all events 
maintained their Protestant German churches and schools, the Germans in the 
west part of the empire had neither the geographical nor the national consoli¬ 
dation necessary for the attainment of a great position in European affairs. 
So there continued to exist a state of affairs that hesitated between the Slav 
clerical federalist tendency and the German liberal centralist teiulency, A 
short rule of the former party under Count Hohenwart (1871) was followed, 
after the rethement of Beust, when his successor, Count Andrsissy, took up 
office (14th of November, 1871), by the hegemony of Hungary which has pre¬ 
vailed from that time. In Austria it was succeeded during a series of years 
by the supremacy of German liberalism under the Anersperg ministry. 

Acting in the spirit of centralism this ministry changed the Reichsrath 
from an assembly of delegates from the dietvS into a national assembly com¬ 
posed of direct representatives. The Czechs however obstinately refused to 
tak.e part in it, and the ministry formally abandoned the concordat of 1874, 
without eradicating, it is true, the ultramontane sympathies of the clergy. 
Equally incapable was it of preventing the Czech population, which was 
favoured by an almost exclusively Czech clergy, by large land lioldiiigs and 
by the development of industry, from pushing farther and farther into the 
German border-districts of Bohemia and Moravia. 

At last the German liberals themselves dug the grave of their supremacy; 
for, afraid of a strengthening of Slav superiority, they were short-sighted 
enough to oppose an occupation of Bosnia which was indispensable to the 
interests of the monarchy. The Anersperg ministry returned in February, 
1879, and 'e August Count Edward Taaffe, a friend of the emperor’s youth, 
led the government with a programme which aimed at the reconciliation of 
national differences by a policy of concession. When, further, the German 
liberals refused to pass the military law embodied in a proposal for the evStab- 
lisliment of a ten years’ peace, Taaffe for the first time granted in principle 
an official equality to the Czechs in the Bohemian and IMoravian ordinance for 
the regulation of languages, of April, 1880, and replaced the German liberal 
members of his cabinet by Czechs and Poles. The Germaus now drew closer 
together and attempted t o i^rotect by the German Schdver'dn their DeutscMhw)i, 
but ill Bohemia the opposing tendencies grew stronger from year to year. 
In 1882 the Czechs carried through the division of the University of Prague 
into two halves, and at the end of 1886 the German minority retired from the 
Bohemian diet. Also the Slovenes, a small peasant race without any written 
language, .succeeded in impressing the Slav influence upon their schools. 

This backward process of German culture before the advance of the less 
valuable semi culture oi small races was but imperfectly compensated for in 
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the brilliant improvement of domestic concerns, the development of industry, 
chiefly in Bohemia, the expansion of a network of railways that grew thicker 
and thicker, the spread of trade especially in the Levant, the superb improve¬ 
ment of Yienna, etc.; and the sudden death of the talented crown prince. 
Archduke Rudolf, on the 30th of Jannarj, 1889, shrouded as it was in mys¬ 
tery, placed the future of the monarchy in a still more uncertain light. Ei- 
naily, out of all this coufusiou the only points firmly established came to be 
the absolutely natural geographical and economic association of these masses 
of territory with one another, the old tradition of the coherence of the state, 
and the ruling house, especially the personality of the emperor Francis Joseph, 
who, although insisting on the clear emphasis of his will, has always known 
in a marvellous way how to produce the feeling that he was equally close to 
all his peoples. 


SOCLVL AND ECONOMICAL INTERESTS 

Quite different was the impi'ession made uxjou the Ge^’mans in the empire 
by the emperor William I and his imperial chancellor Prince Bismarck, who 
w ere regarded not only as the founders but also as the embodiment of the 
national greatness of Germany. For this Hoheiizolleru w’as a king from the 
crown of his head to the soles of his feet. He combined a dignified majesty 
w’ith walling mildness, a princely consciousness of his own qualities and an iron 
will wdth a simple modesty, an almost unerring kuowiedge of mankind with a 
touching devotion to his great counsellors, an honourable piety with a large- 
hearted tolerance, and even in his extreme old age he combined a tranquillity 
of demeanour with a wonderful capacity for projecting himself into the mys¬ 
teries of new' enterprises. Thus he acquired the unanimous veneration of all 
races and all circles, from the princely palace to the simple hut, and with 
every year he grew more firmly attached to the hearts of his Oermaus. But 
in Prince Bismarck the nation came more and more to recognise the mightiest 
embodiment of German character since Martin Luther. While he conducted 
the foreign policy, first of Prussia, then of the empire, with the most brilliant - 
results, his inspired vision and his iron will made quite new paths for the 
inner development of the nation as well, so that attaching himself now to This 
party, now^ to that, changing his methods according to his circumstances and 
always victorious over all “frictions” even in court circles, he steadfastly and 
unceiLsingly pursued his sole aim: the greatness of his fatherland. 

Ill constructing the empire like this, the national lilieiul party, that is to 
say, the heart of the property-owning bourgeois classes, wus in the nature of 
things in the foreground; for in this party the yearning after national unity 
had been the liveliest, and the conservatives followed the new and daring 
flights of the great chancellor only after much hesitation. In this most doc¬ 
trinaire of nations there grew' up side by side two international parties, which 
were either hostile to the new' national unity or indifferent to it. Separated 
from the adherents of Lassalle, w'hose programme w'as still national on the 
whole, A. Bebel and W. Liebkuecht formed an incernatioral social democratic 
party under the influence of the Loudon agitators Marx and Engel- In lSf»9 
the programme of its “future state” (ZuJcunftsstaat) was announced at Eise¬ 
nach; it included: “Cooperative production, a universal, equal and direct vote 
for all representative bodies at a majority of twenty 3 'ears, direct legislation 
by the people, national defence, abolition of all indirect taxation, and a pro¬ 
gressive income tax.” With the rapid growth of national well-being, and the 
increased facilities for communication, above all w'ith that “boon of the mil¬ 
liards ” ’ which covered the country with stock-companies of the most different 

P The five milliards war iudeumity paid by Ertuice to Bermauy after the war of 1870-71,] 
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kinds, and everywhere increased the demands on life, the labouring classes, 
the ‘‘fourth estate,'^ acquired self-assurance and greed. They saw in social 
democracy that they were all the more represented, iuasmuch as the liberalism 
of the bourgeois classes was still entirely removed from all thought of yielding 
state help for the grievous and undeniable needs of the fourth estate, in marked 
contrast with their frequent readiness to xnirsue their own self-seeking enter¬ 
prises, and with their widespread material view of the world, in which ler- 
restrial well-being was made to appear the highest of all blessings. Thus 
BebePs teaching brought over even the adherents of Lassalle to the Eisenach 
programme in 1875, made common cause with his fellow-thinkers all over mid¬ 
dle and western Europe, resulted in the formation of a great international 
league in September, 1877, and won, by nieans of restless and unscrupulous 
agitation, in debate and in the press, one seat after another in the Eeichstag. 

THE HIEEARCHY OF THE CHURCH 

If the social and economical interests may be seen here to have submerged 
the national instinct, so too this instinct in other circles was forced into the 
background by the hierarchy of the church. Even ,the German bishops after 
some opposition at the beginning had submitted to the new dogma of x^apal 
infallibility. The “ old Catholic movement which refused to go beyond what 
was laid down in the council of Trent was conducted by only a few scholars, 
like J. J. I. vou Dolliuger, J. H. Reiukens, J. von ffchnlte, and confined itself 
to narrow circles; the great mass of x>riests and laymen submitted to the dog¬ 
ma now expressly represented by the bishops. 

xVt first Prince Bismarck had allowed this theoretical declaration of war by 
the papacy against the modern state to remain unnoticed. But immediately 
after the war Ludwig Windthorst and Peter Reichensperger formed a confes¬ 
sional Catholic party of sixty-three members for the Eeichstag, the Centre 
party, in order thereby to furnish the interests of their church with such back- 
iug as they liad lost by the secession of Austria from the German state com¬ 
munity. They demanded restoration of the ecclesiastical state “freedom ’’ of 
the church and the expansion of the empire on a “federative” basis. In 
June, 1871, the Prussian government abolished the Catholic section of the 
ministry of public instruction, because it had become a church wcapou against 
the state, and an imperial law of December, 1871, threatened with punishment 
every abuse of the pulpit with a view to raising agitation. 

Hereupon the new minister of public instruction (from January, 1872), 
Adalbert Falk, who, jurist and doctrinaire as he was, went much further in 
resistance to the aggressions of the Eomau Church than was wise or necessary, 
introduced for Prussia a law of school inspectiou, and for the empire, a law 
compelling the expulsion of the Jesuits (on the 4th of July, 1872), and iinally, 
in 1873, the “May laws,” which included the limitation of ecclesiastic'al vin¬ 
dictive jurisdiclion to purely ecclesiastical matters, training o^ priests exclu¬ 
sively in German institutions, state inspection of ecclesiastical instiUitious, 
eompiilsory notice by ecclesiastical superiors on appointment of their inferiors 
to office, and a royal disciplinary court of justice for ecclesiastical concerns. 
Other laws transferred the pecuniary control of vacant bishoiirics to royal 
commissioners (May, 1874) and that of parishes to a secular body rex)resent- 
ing the parish (June, 1875); that of all dioceses was placed ixuder state supei*- 
visiou (July, 1876), priests at loggerheads with one another were deprived of 
state fees (April, 1875), and all religions foundations not devoted to healing 
the sick were abolished (May, 1875). The introduction of civil marriage into 
Prussia in 1S74, and into the whole empire in 1875, was calculated to ixreserve 
the solemnisation of marriage from all abuse at the hands of the ecclesiastical 
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power. Bat the hope that was entertained of separating the Catholic laymen 
from the clergy, and so compelliag the latter to submit, was a total fiasco, and 
the clergy, starting with the assumption that all these laws were invalid be¬ 
cause they lacked the sanction of the church, offered the most obstinate resist¬ 
ance. So, at the end of 1876, seven out of twelve Prussian bishops gradu-- 
ally came to be dispossessed by sentence, a thousand parsonages were left 
r^acant, and ill feeling was further increased by frequent agitation in the Ka;p- 
lan^resse, w'hich shot into rapid notoriety, agitation that was demagogical and 
knew no bounds, so that on the 13th of July, 1874, a fanatic in Eossingeii went 
so far as to attempt to murder Prince Bismarck. 

These contests between the sovereign state and the church, which at the 
same time disputed with it that sovereignty, prehistoric conflicts receiving 
illustration anew in modern form, naturally impeded to no small degree the 
expansion of the empire. And yet it made vigorous progress. The French 
war indemnity was devoted to compensating the damage done in the war, 
repairing the material of the army and the barracks, building ships, helping 
the wounded, rewarding especially deserving generals and statesmen, and 
forming an imperial war fund of 120,000,000 marks. Alsace-Lorraine, being 
^Mmperial territory ” under the joint soveieignty of the empire, received a 
new university as early as 1872 in Strasburg, and, after a short period of dic¬ 
tatorship, a kind of representation in the governing comniittee {Landesam- 
schuss) and the right of sending its members to the Beichstag; it was also 
made secure by strong fortifications in Strasburg and Metz, as well as by the 
formation of a new army corps (the 15th). At last in 1879 the supreme con¬ 
trol of the country was ti'anaferred from Berlin to Strasburg, and General Ed¬ 
win von Manteuffel was placed at the head as imperial governor. In spite of 
the greatest precaution the population was won for Germany only by slow 
degrees. About one hundred and fifty thousand emigrated to France, and the 
Catholic priests as well as the upper classes who had become half French were 
for long in the main hostile. 

Ul!frFICi.TION AND HOME EULE 

New rivets to make the empire fast were found in the new ordinance for 
a single standard of measures, coinage, and weights (1873); in the magnifi¬ 
cent development of the imperial postal and telegraphic system due to the in¬ 
telligence of the imperial postmaster, Heinrich von Stephan (from 1870); in 
the army, the peace establishment of which was fixed for seven years in 1874 
at 401,000 men; in the imperial navy, which in 1872 was placed under the 
imperial admiralty and built up according to the naval scheme of 1873; 
finally, in the unification of the regulations governing the courts of law in 
1876, of which the crowning point was the establishment cf the imperial court 
at Leipsic in 1879. 

Meanwhile the separate states were concerned in an attempt to secure con¬ 
trol in state and church matters by a more vigorous expansion of home rule. 
Prussia received a new classification in ciicles for the eastern provinces in 
1872, gave a liberal spirit to its provincial diets in 1875, and gave the prov¬ 
inces a larger proportion of the French war indemnity for their own use. 
The provincial churches (La.ndesJdrche) of the eastern provinces received a new 
parochial and synodal oi^nlsation in 1873, and in 1876 a general synod for 
all the old provinces. Saxony fared similarly under King Albert (from 
1873); a single school system regulated and unified the whole province. In 
Bavaria, whose idealistic king, Ludwig II (1864 to 1886), took small pleasure 
in business, the diet was divided by a contest between two almost equally 
strong parties—the clerical old Bavarian particularists and the nationally dis- 
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posed liberals—so that tbe whole of legislation was obstructed; yet the minis¬ 
ter Von Lutz knew at all events how to avoid a religions conflict. In Wiir- 
teiuberg the ministry of Mittnacht had to go through many a bard tight with a 
tough bourgeois particularist democracy; in Laden the ministry of Jolly con¬ 
tinued for many years on the basis of a sound national liberal majority. 
Meanwhile the imperial idea in south Germany made decided progress. 

In no respect was the empire so closely bound up with its co-ordinate states 
as in its finance. For to meet the ever-increasing tasks that were imposed 
upon it the empire had to look to the income from its indirect taxes, its duties, 
and its imperial regalia (post and telegraph) ; but besides this it was bound to 
continue to lay cla,im to the monetary contributions {Matrikularheitraye) of the 
individual states; in this respect, therefore, it was dependent on them, and in 
other ways often influenced their finances in an irregular and damagi^ig man¬ 
ner, For this reason Prince Bismarck wished to put the empire on its own 
feet by increasing its own income and to make the single states its boarders 
{Kostgiing&i'), that is to say, its financial dependents. Tlie first move was to 
carry out the splendid plan of bringing all the German railways into the pos¬ 
session of the empire, and so making an end at one blow to tlie ever-increasing 
confusion caused by eighty-two independent railway district s with sixty boards 
of dmectors, forty-nine of which were private undertakings; but tins plan 
proved impracticable in 1876, for the secondary states offcTcd the most deter¬ 
mined opposition—all it did was to serve as an introducjtioii for the general 
transformation of the railways into state property by the separate states. In 
the case of Prussia this was effected with most brilliant results by Albert 
Maybach (from 1879). 

In his second course, that of raising tbe duties, Prince Ihsmarck encoun¬ 
tered the opposition of the doctrine of free timle that prevailed everywhere. 
The abolition of the iron tax on the 1st of Jauiiary, 1878, showed at last that 
one of the most important branches of German industry had been imperiliecl 
as a consequence of a practical application of this doctrine, and at the same 
time the rapid growth of social democracy showed that the state could not 
waste any further time before actively intervening between employers and 
workmen without prejudicing its own interests. In support of this view what 
was called Kathedersozialismm (Gustav Schmoller) brought forward the theories 
of political economy. The crisis, however, was not reached until in April, 
1877, Prince Bismarck, weary of ofiflee and ill in health, handed in his resigna¬ 
tion; and the emperor, recognising the incomparable merits of the great 
statesman, wrote upon it his “Never! ” and accordingly expressed his willing¬ 
ness to give him a free hand. 

Two foul attempts at murder weie now aimed at the humane monarch, on 
the 11th of May and on the 2nd of June, 1878; with lightning flash they illu¬ 
minated the abyss to which social democracy when left to itself had brought 
the German people. After the first attempt the Reichstag still refused to pass 
a special law against it; after the second attempt the newly elected Reichstag 
adopted one that had been better prepared, on the 19th of October, 1878, to 
extend until the 31st of May, 1881; this was several times prolonged (until 
1890). Thus with one blow the whole social democratic press and the open 
organisation and agitation of a party that placed itself outside the pale of the 
law were suppressed. 

IMMI&BATION* 

At the same time set in a great period of economic and social reform. By 
elaborate care it was made possible to separate the fourth estate from the 
mad illusions of the social democrat, to secure the national market for national 
production, to open large new markets and areas of traae for the acquisition 
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Oj raw material from over sea/—finally, to tui’n German emigration to the ad¬ 
vantage of the nation. The reform duties of 1879 put import duties on corn 
wood, and iron, and in 1881 was finally accomplished by law the additiou of 
the two most powerful German ports, Hamburg and Bremen, to the German 
customs territory {ZoUgehiei), together with presei vation of an area indispensa¬ 
ble for the interchange of their trade as mutually open ports. The 
verein” was thus brought to completion and the empire actually made finan¬ 
cially independent. The royal message of November 17th, 1881, indicated the 
line to be taken by social reform. IVhat the German monarchy had once un¬ 
dertaken for the peasant classes, what the guilds of the Middle Ages had once 
done for their artisans, was now attempted by the national policy of the em¬ 
peror for his millions of industrial labourers by means of iusui*ance against 
accidents, illness, and incapacitation, in the imperial laws of 1883. 

Economic development was pursued still further. Since the foundation of 
the empire the population rose enormously (between 1871 and 1885 from 41,- 
000,000 to 47,000,000); so too rose emigration across the seas, which was a 
total loss to the fatherland (in 1880 it reached its culminating point in 220,- 
000). Exports rose between 1872 and 1875 from 2,500,000,000 to 2,900,000,000 
marks; the merchant navy was increased between 1871 ard 1885 from barely 
1,000,000 to 1,294,000 tons. Gnder the influence of unlimited liberty of 
emigration and free trade there took place an ever-increasing movement of 
the population from the country and the small towns into the capitals, which 
consequently grew with a speed out of all proportion (between 1860 and 
1888 Berlin rose from one half to one and a half millions); thus there was an 
ever-growing mass of the classes occupied in trade and industry, an ever-thick¬ 
ening immigration of Polish workmen and X^olish-Jew retailers, from the thinly 
populated eastern provinces to them unlncrative to the great centres of industry 
and trade and to the farm lands in need of workmen as far as \Vestphalia. For 
West Prussia and Posen this caused a considerable check to the development 
of pure German nationality and German territorial ownership; for the large 
towns, however, especially for Berlin, it meant an unhealthy increase of only 
semi-Germauised Jewish inhabitants (as early as 1880 54,000 of the 364,000 
Prussian Jews lived in Berlin), and the overflow of this semi-foreign element 
into the stock exchange and the press as well as into some of the learned pro¬ 
fessions. 

While these evils were combated with small success on the whole by the 
anti-Semitic movement, now by moderate measures and now with more vio¬ 
lence, the Prussian government sought to counteract the progress of Polish 
influence in the east in 1885 by sweeping edicts of expulsion directed against 
the Polish-Eussian immigrants. Once more it took up the policy of interior 
German colonisation which distinguished the earlier Hohenzcllerns; in 1886 
it obtained a grant from the diet for 100,000.000 marks with which to acquirer 
Polish property in Posen and West Prussia and to settle German colonists in 
it (up to the end of 1896, 10,000 persons over an area of 92,000 hektars). 
The formation of Remepgiiter ^ from 1890 to 1891 contributed materially to 
the increase of peasant births in the east. 

COLONISATIOl^’ 

With a slowness that is remarkable, the nation at last developed an under¬ 
standing of the necessity of acquiring commetxe beyond the sea. As late as 
1880 the Beichstag was short-sighted enough to reject the proposal of the 

[’ ItenUnguter are pieces of land the posaessioa of which is secured to the tenant m i-eturn 
for a hied rent.] 
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imperial chancellor to guarantee the interest on the bonds of th(^ German 
Trade-and-Plantation Company of the South Sea Islands located on the Samoa 
group, and only vith great difficulty did the German Colouii^ Society fiom 
1882 and the German Colonising Company from 1883 succeed in preparing the 
ground in the mother country for colonial enterprise. More immediate 'vvas the 
operative effect of the German travellers, Paul Pogge, Hermann Wissmann, 
and others, and the enterprising trade houses, especially the Hanseatic onef^ 
which set up their factories on the west and east coasts of Africa in territory 
as yet ungoverned, and the Rhenish missionaries who had worked with much 
success, for example, in the Hottentot country of southwest Africa. 

It was here tnat the merchant Lhderitz from Bremen acquired extensive 
authority in the neighbourhood of Angra Pequena, and Prince Bismarck inau- 
gurat'Cd "the official colonial policy of Germany when, by his telegram of the 
24th of April, 1884, he placed Liideritz and his acquisitions under the protec¬ 
tion of the empire and then caused the German flag to be hoisted at several 
points along the coast. In July of the same year the experienced African 
traveller, Gustav Nachtigal, as imperial commissioner, took possessioxr of Togo- 
land not far from the old and ruined settlements of the Great Elector, and also 
the Gameroons at the foot of the mignty Mountain of the Gods.” Towards 
the end of the year Karl Peters by a succession of treaties founded the German 
protectorate in central east A.frica. The African conference in Berlin (from 
the 15th of November, 1884, until the 26th of February, 1885) under Bismarck’s 
guiaance declared all equatorial Africa to be a kind of free-trade area, granted 
France a large slice of the lower Kongo, recognised the independence of the 
Kongo Free State, the foundation of King Leopold H of Belgium, and made 
it the duty of all colonial powers to come to an agreement with one another 
on the occasion of fresh aggrandisements. English colonial monopoly was 
thereby broken and a juster distribution of colonial possession was at all 
events inaugurated. Peculiar difficulties wei-e afterwards caused to Germany 
by her largest possession, East Africa, in the necessity for securing it against 
the claims of the sultan of Zanzibar, and forcibly subduing a rising of the 
Arabs who had hitherto reigned there in undisturbed i)ossesaion (1888). This 
was accomplished with brilliant success between 1889 and 1890 by Hermann 
von AVissinann, as imperial commissioner. 

In tropical Australasia also the empire set its foot between 1884 and 1885 
by the acquisition of the Bismarck Archipelago, the northeast of Now Guinea, 
and the Marshall Islands; and in the same year the Reichstag granted consid¬ 
erable subsidies for tw'o postal steamship lines to eastern Asia and to Austra¬ 
lia. If [German] Southwest Africa is the only one of the new colonies which 
may be regarded as suitable for emigration, and the others are to be consid¬ 
ered only plantations, nevertheless Germany has entered the rank of colo¬ 
nial states and so of world power. The expansion of the German navy cer¬ 
tainly did not keep pace with this rapid growth of interest beyond the seas, for 
the first two heads of the admiralty, generals Von Stosch and Von Oaprivi, 
still treated the fleet more as an instrument for the defence of the coasts than 
for dominion over the sea. 

THE SPIRIT OF CONSOLIBATIOH 

With the internal peace and well-being of Germany, the final and the 
highest aim of all these enterprises, was destined to be associated that ecclesi¬ 
astical peace which the JYwZmrtoju/had interrupted for the Catholic GermaniS. 
Social as well as political considerations pointed to the attainment of such 
a peace. At the same time the secession of a large fraction of the liberals 
(since 1879) from the new policy of taxation and economic adjustment com- 
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pelled Prince Bismarck to come to an understanding with the Centre, and 
this involved concessions to the church. Moreover, a change of front in 
the papacy stemed more possible under Leo Xin, who succeeded to Pius IX 
in 1878, than under Pius himself. 

Consequently Falk was replaced in July, 1879, by Puttkamer, who again, 
on becoming minister of the interior, was succeeded by Yon Gossler. The 
abolition of several punitive enactments in the May laws made it now pc«sible 
to restore regular incumbents in the majority of the vacant parishes; the ma¬ 
jority of the deposed bishops, with the exception of "aielchers of Cologne and 
Ledochowski of Gnesen and Posen, were enabled to return to their dioceses; 
and when in 1883 Leo XIII had given his consent to the law of notice on ap- 
pointnient, all the still unoccuxued parsonages were filled, and in 1886 the new 
bishops also were nominated by papal brief with the assent of the territorial 
prince; finally, in 1887 a series of ecclesiastical orders was admitted. Thus the 
obligation to give notice on appointment was adhered to, as were also the par¬ 
ticipation of laymen in the ecclesiastical control of the parish and civil mar¬ 
riage ; the Jesuits remained banished from the territory of the empire, and the 
Catholic section of the ministry of public worship was not re-established. 
Whatever material concessions the state may have made, it had yet preserved 
in the main the sovereignty of its legislation and of its administration. 

Destructive and corJusing as had been the effect of the Xulturkmupf, the 
nation grew more and more consolidated. Xarional holidays were made of 
Sedan day, the birthday of the emperor, and, more particularly since 1885, of 
the birthday of Prince Bismarck; everywhere rose innumerable monuments 
commemorating tfie great time of the wars of unification and their leaders— 
sometimes only simple stones, sometimes splendid works of art. In the middle 
strata of the nation was to be observed at the same time a clearer conscious¬ 
ness of the singleness of the empire. For the German princes, instead of wast¬ 
ing their powers on the maintenance of what was after all only an apparent 
sovereignty, followed the honourable example of the emperor William more 
and more by placing themselves in the service of the empire and becoming its 
best support. Only in this way could this monarchical federate state, the most 
difficult form in which a state can be united, acquire stability. This imperial¬ 
istic temper stood the shock of even severe blows, as, for example, in Brunswick 
at the death of Duke WiUiam in 1884, when the Bundesrat of 1885 declared the 
accession of Duke Ernest Augustus of Cumherland as deficient so long as he, 
who was the son of King George V of Hanover, should not expres^y have 
recognised the imperial constitution and the proprietary rights owned by the 
German states at that time, the result being that Prince Albert of Prussia was 
made regent; another case was that of Bavaria, when King Ludwig H had to 
be deposed on account of his lunacy and committed suicide in the Lake of 
Starnberg on the 13th of July, 1886, and when his brother Otto, also incur¬ 
ably insane, took his place under the regency of Prince Luitpoid. Lively 
expression was given to the close interdependence of loyalty for the princely 
house at home with fidelity to the empire, in a number of brilliant celebrations, 
such as that of the seven hundred years’ jubilee of Wittelsbach in Bavaria 
in 1880 and in the celebration commemorating the transference of tbe mark 
of Meissen eight hundred years ago to the house of Wettin, held in Saxony 
iu 1889. 

The immense de\^elopment in intellectual life which many expected from 
the splendid renewal of a common national existence among the German 
people certainly <hd not answer these expectations, for periods of strong polit¬ 
ical movement and hard economical labour are rarely particularly productive 
of art. In the narrative fiction, in lyrics, especially in devotion^ ■tyri(S, and 
at all events in certain branches of the drama, we have had much that is sound 
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and refreshing; iiorlraiture, landscape, historical and religions paiiiDing, and 
modelling received many a fertile impulse from this great iieriod throiigli.lhe 
increased penetration of vision into the life of nature and of the emotions; but 
especially since the eighties the realism which had long prevailed in France, 
Russia, and Norway entered into German art, substituting the characteristic for 
the beautiful and abolishing all artistic traditions. Tiie most splendid tasks 
were imposed upon architecture and fulfilled by it, as the welfare of the counf 
try increased; certainly an independent style was never reached, but art in¬ 
dustries made an extraordinary advance. The x^re-emineuce of German sci¬ 
ence remained undisxmted, although Bi^ecialisation made a survey of the 
larger areas of science more and more ditficiilt. 

Thus the nation which had risen to new power lived a rich life, but was 
X^enetrated by all the contradictions of the modern world and acquired no real 
harmony in its structure. Even that patriotic sentiment which is, as a matter 
of course, the property of cultured nations that have acquired political unity 
was, it must be admitted, not uni^T.rsal nor omnipresent in Germany, not to 
sx^eak of that social democracy which is fundmneutally international and so 
owns no fatherland. Obstinacy and doctrinarianism, prejudices and separate 
interests split up the Reichstag into contending x^^i'i’ties, so that the master 
liiiilder of the omx^ire never obtained a firm majority for himself. Y’et when 
the safet;y of the empire was in jeopardy the noise of factions was silent; the 
Reichstag elected in 1887, while men were still imx)ressed with the hasty ann- 
ing of France under Boulanger, granted an increase in thex'>eace establishment 
of the army to 468,000 men for another seven years, that is to say, the forma¬ 
tion of two new army corps—the 16th and the 17th. When, in spite of the 
treaty of neutrality of 1887, Russia kept on increasing thti number of her 
troox3S in the western x^roviuces, although nob with a direct object of attack, 
the x^roposal for new defences (renewal of the Landirehr the second k*A\y and 
<\sta,hlishment of a Zandstiirm) was almost unanimously accepted on the 6th 
of February, lbS8, after a x>owerfnl sx>eech by Prince Bismarck. 


THK DEATH OE WILLIAM I (MARCH OTH, 1888 ) 

This was the last \'ictory of the victorious emperor William, a ray of light 
in that deei) distress which he felt for the crown prince Frederick \\’'illiam, 
his suffering sou, who was already at that time doomed to a certain death and 
who was staying far away from home in San Remo.^^ 

The iron constitution which the emperor had kex^t unimxiaired by habits of 
soldierly activity and a Spartan simplicity of life began to give way mort^ and 
more frequently after a severe cold caught during the festivities at Iloltenau, 
when he laid the foundation stone of the Baltic and North Sea Gamil; and it 
was •T’eally a serious indisposition from which lie rose to go in person to meet 
the emperor x\.lexander HI of Russia on the 18th of November, on the occa¬ 
sion of his visit to Berlin. 

The rex>orts from San Remo steadilj" assumed a more nudancholy t om% and 
meanwhile the powers of the aged emx>eror declined with, alarming rapidity. 
Long before this he had been obliged to f(>r(‘go the dearest wish oi* his heart, 
which was to hasten in x^ersoii to his sou’s sick-bed at San Remo; and more 
and more frequently did the people cf Berlin wait in vain to see tlu^, lignre of 
the venerable emperor appear at the historic corner windovr of tihc', palace, 
whence he was wont to watch the parade of the guard at mid-day. Whenev(‘.r 
he was able to appear there he was fond of setting his eldest great-grandson on 
the window-sill for the applauding crowd to see, and once—it was on Sunday, 
the 26th of February—three great-grandsons stood in front of the emperor, 
while their happy mother, the princess Augusta Victoria, stood by his side, 
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the fourch in her arms. The indescribable and touching joy with which he 
wa^ hailed on these occasions by a concourse of thousands must have poured 
balm, for the time at least, upon his bleeding heart, torn afresh in the midst 
of wearing grief by his son’s hopeless malady, by the loss of a grandson of the 
finest promise, and by the death of Prince Ludwig IVilhelm of Baden in the 
flower of his manhood. 

On the 3rd of March an attack of his old nephritic trouble compelled him 
to take to the bed from which he was not destined to rise. His power of 


psychical endurance had been undermined by mental agitation of the most 
painful kind, and unconquerable drowsiness coupled with complete loss ol 
appetite brought on a rapid failure of physical strength. The first official 
bulletin, published ou the 7th, prepared the sorrow-stricken nation for the 
worst.’ During the night the grand duke and duchess of Baden, who had 
been summoned by telegraph, reached the deathbed of father and fa cher-in- 
law. Early on the 8th the chancellor, Count Moltke, and the comptroller of 
the household passed through a crowd of tens of thousands which had been 
waiting with eager anxiety since the early hours of the morning in the 
avenue TJnter den Linden and in the square in front of the Opera House 
news of the dying emperor. The latter was still able to understand the prayers 
for the dying recitecDby the court chaplain, Doctor Kogel, and he responded 
to them ’with profound devotion and feeling. He then asked for Prince 
William and Field Marshal Moltke, and talked to the latter about the army, 
the possibilities of war, and German alliances. The grand duchess of Baden 
felt constrained to entreat her father not to overexert himself, whereupon the 
emperor answered, I have no time to be tired now. ” 

In the evening he fell asleep. All the bells of Berlip began to toll sol¬ 
emnly and in the capital it was supposed that he had a^lready passed away, but 
he woke once more in the dark hours of Friday morning. At four o clock the 


court chaplain offered up the following prayer: 

Be Thou my shield to comfort me in the hour of death, and let me see the 
image of Thy sufferings on the Cross. Then will I look towards Thee, then 
will I clasp Thee to my heart in faith. He who dies thus, dies well.'^ 

He next repeated the Lord’s Prayer, in which the emperor joined, and then 
recited the first verse of the 27th Psalm, ^'The Lord is my light and salvation, 
whom then shall I fear!” and added the words, wait for the Lord, my so^ 
doth wait, and in his word do I hope.’' The grand duchess asked. Papa, do 
you understand 1” and he answered, ^'Tt was beautiful.” Again the gr^d 
duchess asked, ^‘Do you know that mamma is sitting beside you and holdmg 
your hand! ” He opened his eyes and turned a long, serene gaze upon the 

empress. His last look was for her. lesQ 

It was half past nine on the morning of Friday the 9th of March, 1888, 
when all the church bells throughout the German Empire tolled to announ^ 
the passing of the noble emperor William, and the whole nation wore the 
aspect of a mourning congregation. The diet as^mbled at i^entyffive min¬ 
utes past twelve. The whole House rose to their feet as Pnnce Bi^ar^, 
mastering with difficulty his emotion, took up the word to announce that, his 
majesty the emperor Wfiliam having been gathered to Ms fathers, tlm crown, 
a J Prussia, and witH it. by Axtide n of tte 

peror of Germany, had devolved upon his maj^y Predenck m tag of 

Prussia. The chanceUor had before him a sh^t 

last signature, imtten in order to give him authority to f®®®* ^ 

uroro^tion of the diet. The chanceUor had asked only for 

of the^emperor’s name, hut the dying emperor, with the indust^ aid coipimm 

tioimnr^Xch ceased only with his life, h^ writto his 

ta a clear hand and with the usnal flourish all complete, in spite of evident 
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traces of failing powers. The chancellor made no use of the authoriEfeation to 
close the diet, because he assumed that it would and must remain sitting uptil 
the airival cf his majesty the emperor, but for the sake of th® signature he 
deposited the now purposeless decree amongst the national records as an his¬ 
torical document. Then with quivering voice, pausing more than once lest he 
should break into audible sobs, he said that it was not for him in his official 
capacity to express the feelings which overwhelmed him at his master’s death, 
the passing away of the first German emperor from their midst. 


FEEBEEICK lU—^^ UNSER FRITZ ^ 




Emperor Frederick returned on the 11th of March from the Riviera to 
spend the winter at home, a dying man. His rule of ninetj^-nine days is an 
appalling tragedy, in which we see the painful helpless battle between the con¬ 
suming disease and his princely sense 
of duty, a battle which the noble sufferer 
fought with the courage of a hero.^ 

He immediately entered into com- 
^ 4.1 munication with kis people. The first 

order which he gave was to forbid na- 
tional mourning to be regulated by ordi- 
nance; every Frussian and every Ger- 
man was to be influenced by his feelings 
without consulting the police. Then 
came the manifestoes: the Frussian 
fproclamation ^ ^ to my people, ” the letter 

chancellor, the messages from the 
n III ^ Prussia to the two chambers of 

*A If his parliament and from the emperor to 

/ imperial parliament, the imperial 

' \ / i^irr proclamation to the imperial province 

\ f Alsace-Lorraine, and an order to the 

‘ j( crown prince William. 

/ y-~ ^ The emperor expressed the hope that 

<; (b ^ Germany, honoured in the council of 

_ nations, might be the hearth of peace. 

Frederick III Indifferent, he said, to the glitter of 

■.1831-1888) great actions which procure glory, he 

would be satisfied if, later on, it was 


\ M 




'I# 


Frederick 111 
■.1831-1888) 



empire. ” 

He repudiated a violent spirit in sect or clique, and declared to all his sub¬ 
jects that, to whatever religion they might belong, they were equally near to 
his heart. He wished to reconcile in social peace the rival interests of the 
different classes of socie^, and to make them all compete, by the accord of re¬ 
ciprocal rights, “in bringing about public prosperity, which remains the 
supreme law." He desired tlmt higher education should be made accessible to 
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wider strata of society. Against the ever-growing pretensions of instruc¬ 
tion,” he stood up in defence of the “educating mission,” working by means of 
religion, science, and art. To this it would be a “ special gratification ” to him 
to give its complete development. He hoped, so he continued, to find in oth¬ 
ers the goodwill and sincerity which were in himself. He asked his people to 
collaborate with him in their hearts, for it was in harmony with the customs 
of the nation that he wished to consolidate the constitution and the law. To 
struggle with social dangers, he told his people, he counted on a race 
trained in the healthy principles of the fear of God and in simple habits; to 
govern, he relied on the devotion of Bismarck and the aid of his consummate 
experience, on the unanimous collaboration of the organs of the empire, the 
devoted activity of popular represeutatiou and of men in authority, and on 
the constant co-operation of all classes of the people. He expressed undaunt¬ 
ed confidence in the proved devotion and patriotism of the nation. He wished 
to live in firm union with his people, to be a just and faithful king in times of 
prosperity and in those of trouble. 

This language of a Christian philosopher naturally touched men; nor were 
these the only words that made a deep impression on their hearts. Eealisation 
of the difficulties attending the duty to be fulfilled and of the impossibility of 
putting an end to all the evils of society is found repeatedly; one perceives a 
sort of weariness accentuated by the fear of “shocks caused by freq^uent 
changes of the constitution and the laws”; a great desire for rest is apparent, 
and there is a prophetic note in the phrase, “during the time that God may 
grant me to reign.” The shadow of death that hovered above this good man 
completed the mournful grandeur of the picture.« 


WILLIAM II AND THE EALL OF BISMAECK 

Frederick died on the 15th of June, 1888, in the new palace at Potsdam; 
he was laid in his last resting-place with the sword which he had borne at 
Worth on the day of his noblest victory, and his eldest son, Emperor William 
II (born 27th January, 1859), ascended the throne. 'Wnle the German 
princes thronged round him when, on the 25th of June, for the first time he 
solemnly opened the Eeichstag, they declared before the whole world that the 
German Empire was a solid and indesti'uctible fabric, and the young ruler 
added his pledge that he would be the first servant of the state, connecting the 
future with the best and greatest traditions of the Hohenzollems.^ 

The first year of the new reign was uneventful. In his public speeches the 
emperor repeatedly expressed his reverence for the memory of his grandfather 
and his determination to continue his policy; but he also repudiated the at¬ 
tempt of the extreme conservatives to identify him with their party- He 
spent much time on journeys, visiting the chief courts of Europe, and he 
seemed to desire to preserve close friend^p with other nations, especially with 
Eussia and Great Britain. Changes were made in the higher posts of the 
army and civil service, and Moltke resigned the office of chief of the staff, 
which for thirty yeai'S he had held with such great distinction. 

The beginning of the year l890 brought a decisive event The period of 
the Eeichstag elected in 1887 expired, and the new elections, the fix^ for a 
quinquennial period, would take place. The chief matter for decision was the 
fate of the socialist law; this expired September 3dth, 1890. The governiMnii 
at the end of 1889 introduced a new law, which was altered in some minor 
matters and which was to be permanent. The conservatives were prepared to 
vote for it; the radicals and Centre opposed it; the decision r^ted'vdtfa the 
national liberals, and they were willing to accept it on condition that the 
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clause was omitted which allowed the state governments to exclude' individ¬ 
uals from districts in which the state of siege had been proclaimed. 

The final division took place on February 25th, 1890. An amendment had 
been carried omitting this clause, and the national liberals therefore voted for 
the bill in its amended form. The conservatives were ready to vote as the 
government xyished; if Bismarck was content with the amended bill, they^ 
would vote for it, and it would be carried; no instructions were sent to the 
party; they therefore voted against the biil and it was lost. The house was 

immediately dissolved. It was to have been expected that, as in 1878, the 

1 



William II 
(1859) 


government would appeal to the country to return a conservative majority 
willing to vote for a strong law against the socialists. Instead of this,, the em¬ 
peror, who was much interested in social ireform, published two proclamar 
tions. In one addressed to the chaneeEor he declared his intention^, as empe¬ 
ror, of bettering the lot of the working classes; for this pu^ose hie proposed 
to call an international congress to consider tlie possibility of meeting the 
requirements and wishes of the working men; in the other, wMch he issued 
as king of Prussia, he declared that the regulation of the time and conditions 
of labour was the duty of the state, and the council of state was to be sum¬ 
moned to discuss this and kindred questions. Bismarck, who was less hope- 
ftd than the emperor and did not approve of this policy, was thereby purevented 
from influencing the elections as he would have wished to do; the coalition 
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parties, iu consequence, snffered severe loss; sociaSist®, Centre, and radicals 
gained numerous seats. A fev^ days after the election Bismarck vas dismissed 
from office. T'he difference of opinion between hiTn and the emperor was not 
confined to social reform; beyond this was the more serious question as to 
wbether the chancellor or the emperor was to direct the course of the govern¬ 
ment. The emperor, who, as Bismarck said, intended to be his own chancel¬ 
lor, required Bismarck to draw up a decree reversing a cabinet order of Fred- 



his resignation. 


BISMAKCK IN EETIBEMENT 


After his retirement he resided at Eriedricharnh, near Hamburg, a house 
on his Lanenburg estates. His criticisms of the government, given sometimes 
in conversation, sometimes in the columns of the SaimMrger NoGhrichten, 
caused an open breach between him and the emperor; and Caprivi, in a cireu- 



why he, the prince, had so entirely given up Ms passionate love for the chase, 
he replied: “As to passions, they resemble the trout in my pond: one eats up 
the other, until there remains only one fat old trout. Thus gradually my pas¬ 
sionate love for politics has devoured all other passions.'^ Just as on this oc¬ 
casion, and as he had done in the Hamburger j^acJiriehtm after the issue of the 
Caprivi order, so Bismarck also expressed himself to the delegations which from 
all parts of Germany came to Friedrichsruli to do him homage. Thus, for 
instance, on the 14th of June, to a deputation of the united moderate parties 
of Biisseldorf which presented him with an address, he said that, though re¬ 
tired from public life after a career of forty years in office, he was not able to 
forego his interest in politics, to wMch he had sacrificed all other inclinations 
and connections. At the same time notMng was further from his thoughts than 
the wish to influence anew the march of politics. The right of freely express¬ 
ing his opinions, which belongs to every private person, was one of those priv¬ 
ileges to which he was entitled, and he was quite able to take the full respon¬ 
sibility for his attitude. 

Much more bitterly did he express himself on the 22nd of July, 1890, to a 
correspondent of the Novoya Tremya: “They are b^towing upon me in my 
lifetime the honours due to the dead. They are burying me like Marlborough. 
They desire not merely that Marlborough should not come back, but also that 
he may actually die or at least remain silent for the rest of his days. I must 
admit that to this end they give me every assistance, and none either of my 
political friends or of my numerous acquaintances puts temptation in my 
way by his visits. They cry ‘ Halt I ’ to me, they shun me like one infected 
with the plague, aJraid as they are to compromise themselves by visiting me; 
and only my wife from time to time receives visits from her acquaintances. 
They cannot prevent me from thinking, but they would like me not to give 
expression to my thoughts, and were such a tMng pcesible, they would long 
ago have put a muzzle on me.” o 

A reconciliation between Bismarck and the emperor took place in 1893. 
The aged statesman retained all along a f or^nost place in the affections of the 
German people. His eightieth birthday was celebrated with great enthusiasm 
in 1895. A witticism of his pronounced on this occasion has become famous. 
“My dear sir,”he said, in response to the conventional weU-wisheis, ^^tiie 
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eighty years of a man’s life are sure to be the happiest.” Back of the jest lay 
probably a vein of bitterness at having to pass in the idleness of retirement 
such portion of the implied second eighty years” as might be granted him — 
for the veteran retained his activity of mind to the end. He died on the 31st 
of July, 1898. 


CHANCELLOBSHIP OP COXTNT VOK CAPBIVI 

Among those more immediately connected vdth the government, Bis¬ 
marck’s fall was accompanied by a feeling of relief which was not confined to 
the opposition, for the burden of his rule had pressed heavily upon all. 
There was, however, no change in the principles of government or avowed 
change in policy; some uncertainty of direction and sudden oscillations of 
policy showed the presence of a less experienced hand. Bismarck’s successor. 
General von Caprivi, held a similar combination of offices, but the chief con¬ 
trol passed now into the hands of the emperor himself. He aspired by bis 
own will to direct the policy of the state; he put aside the reserve which in 
modern times is generally observed even by absolute rulers, and by his public 
speeches and personal influence took a part in political controversy. He 
made very evident the monarchical character of the Brossian state, and gave 
to the office of emperor a prominence greater than it had hitherto had. 

One result of this was tliat it became increasingly difficult in political dis¬ 
cussions to avoid criticising the words and actions of the emperor. Prosecu¬ 
tions for Use-majestS became commoner than they were in former reigns, and 
the difficulty was much felt in the conduct of parliamentary debate. The rule 
adopted was that discussion was permitted on those speeches of the emperor 
which were officially published in the Beichsanzeiger. It was, indeed, not easy 
to combine that respect and reverence which the emperor required should be 
paid to him with that open criticism of his words which seemed necessary 
(even for self-defence) when the monarch condescended to become the censor 
of the opinions and actions of large parties and classes among his subjects. 

The attempt to combine personal government with representative institu¬ 
tions was one of much interest; it was more successful than might have been 
anticipated, owing to the disorganisation of political parties and the absence 
of great political leaders; in Germany, as elsewhere, the parliaments had not 
succeeded in maintaining public interest, and it is worth noting that even the 
attendance of members was very irregular. There was below the surface much 
discontent and subdued criticism of the exaggeration of the monarchical pow¬ 
er, which the Germans called Byzantinimm ; hut after all the nation seemed 
to welcome the government of the emperor, as it did that of Bismarck. The 
uneasiness which was caused at first by the unwonted vigour of his utterances 
subsided, as it became apparent how strong was his influence for peace, and 
with how many-sided an activity he supported and encouraged every side of 
national life. Another result of the personal government by the emperor wjis 
that it was impossible, in dealing with recent history, to determine how far 
the ministers of state were really responsible for the measures which they 
defended, and how far they were the instruments and mouthpieces of the 
policy of the emperor. 

The first efforts of the “new course,” as the new administration was 
termed, showed some attempt to reconcile to the government those parties 
and persons whom Bismarck had kept in opposition. The continuation of 
social reform was to win over the allegiance of the working men to the person 
of the emperor; an attempt was made to reconcile the Guelfs, and even the 
Poles were taken into favour; Windthorst was treated with marked distinc¬ 
tion. Tlie radicals alone, owing to their ill-timed criticism on the private 
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relations of the imperial family and their continued opposition to the army, 
were excluded. The attempt, however, to unite and please all parties failed, 
as did the similar attempt in foreign policy. ISTaturally enough, it was'social 
reform on which at first activity was concentrated, and the long-delayed fac¬ 
tory legislation was now carried out. In 1887 and 1888 the clerical and con¬ 
servative majority had carried through the Eeichstag laws restricting the em¬ 
ployment of women and children and prohibiting labour on Sundays. These 
were not accepted by the Bundesrat, but after tiie international congress of 
lo90 an important amendment and addition to the Gmerheordjmiiffvr 2 & carried 
to this effect. It was of even greater importance that a fnll system of factory 
inspection was created. A further provision empowered the Bundesrat to fix 
the honrs of labour in unhealthy trades; this was applied to the bakeries by 
an edict of 1896, but the great outcry which this cau^ prevented any further 
extension. 

THE PEOGEESS OE SOCIALISM: 

These acts were, however, accompanied by language of great dedsioii 
against the social democrats, especially on the occasion of a great strike in 
Westphalia, when the emperor warned the men that for hi m , every social dem¬ 
ocrat was an enemy to the empire and country. Kone the less, aU attempts to 
win the working men from the doctrinaire socialists failed. They continued 
to look on the whole machinery of government, emperor and army, church and 
police, as their natural enemies, and remained completely under the bondage 
of the abstract theories of the socialists, just as much aS fifty years ago the 
German bourgeois were controlled by the liberal theories. It is strange to see 
how the national characteristics appeared in them. What hegan as a great 
revolutionary movement became a dogmatic and academic school of thought; 
it often almoBt seemed as though the orthodox interpretetion of Marx’s doc¬ 
trine were of more importance than an improvement in the condition of the 
working men, and the discussions in the annual socialist congress resembled 
arguments of theologians rather than the practical considerations of potiti- 
cians. 

The party, however, prospered and grew in strength beyond all anticipa¬ 
tion. The repeal of the socialist law was naturally welcome to them as a 
great personal triumph over Bismarck; in the elections of 1890 they won thir¬ 
ty-five, iu 1893 forty-four, in 1898 fifty-six seats. Their infiuence was not 
confined to the artisans; among their open or secret adherent^ were to be 
found large numbers of government employ^ and clerks. In the autn imi of 
1890 they were able, for the first time, to hold in Germany a gener^ mating 
of delegates, which has been continued annually. In the first meetings it ap¬ 
peared that there were strong opposing tendencies within the party which for 
the first time could be brought to public discussion. On the one side there 
was a small party, die Jiingefii, in Berlin, who attacked the parliameiitary lead¬ 
ers on the ground that they had lent themselves to compromise and had not 
maintained the old wiruusiffecLiit spirit. In 1891, at Ekfnrfc, W^emer and^ Ms 
followers were expelled from the party; some of them drifted into anarcMsm, 

others disappeared. ^ - r. ■«- 

Oh the other hand, there was a large section, the l^er of whom was Merr 
von Yollmar, who maintaiued that the social revolntion would not come sud¬ 
denly, as Bebel and the older leaders had taught, bnt that it would be a grad¬ 
ual evolution; they were willing to co-operate with the government in remedial 
measures by which, within the existing social order, the prosperity and free¬ 
dom of the working classes might be advanced; their pc^tion wm v^ 
strong, as Yollmar had succeeded in extending socialisin even in the Gatliolic 
parts of Bavaria. An attempt to treat them as not genuine socialmts was 
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frustrated and they continued in co-operation with the other hrauoh of the 
party. Their position would be easier were it not for the repeated attempts 
of the Prussian government to crush the party by fresh legislation and 'the 
supervision exercised by the police. It was a sign of most serious import for 
the future that in 1897 the electoral law in the kingdom of Saxony was altered 
with the express*purpose of excluding the socialists from the Saxon Landtag. 
This and other symptoms caused serious apprehension that some attempt might 
be made to alter the law of universal suffrage for the Eeichstag, and it was 
policy of this kind which maintained and justified the profound distrust of the 
governing classes and the class hatred on which social democracy depends. 
On the other hand, there were signs of a greater willingness among the social¬ 
ists to co-operate with their old enemies the liberals in opposition to the com¬ 
mercial policy of the government, and every step is welcomed which will 
break down the intellectual isolation in which the working classes are kept. 

THE AEMY, SCHOOLS, AND COMMERCE 

In foreign affairs a good understanding with Great Britain was maintained, 
but the emperor failed at that time to preserve the friendship of Eussia. The 
close understanding between France and Eussia, and the constant increase in 
the armies of these states, made a still further increase of the German army 
desirable. In 1890, while the Septennate had still three more years to run, 
Caprivi had to ask for an additional twenty thousand men. It was the first 
time that an increase of this kind had been neces^y within the regular period, 
’when, in 1893, the proposals for the new period were made, they formed a 
great change. IJniversal service was to be made a reality; no one except 
those absolutely unfit were to escape military service. To make enlistment of 
so large an additional number of recruits possible, the period of service with 

the colours was reduced to two years. 

The parliamentary discussion was very confused; the government eventu- 
ally accepted an amendment giving them 557,093 for five and a half years in¬ 
stead of the 570,877 asked for; this was rejected by 210 to 162, the greater 
'part of the Centre and of the Freisinnige voting against it. Parliament was 
at once dissolved. Before the elections the Freisinnige party broke np, ^ 
about twenty of them determined to accept the compromise. They took the 
name of the 'V&r^iniffunffj the others who remained under the lead¬ 

ership of Eichter forming the Fremnnige Volkspartei. The natural result of 
this split was a great loss to the party. The liberal opposition secured only 
twenty-three seats instead of the sixty-seven they had held before. It ^ 
far as now can be foreseen, the final collapse of the old radical pairty. Not¬ 
withstanding this the bill was only carried by sixteen votes, and it would have 
been thrown out again had not the Poles for the first time voted for the gov¬ 
ernment, since the whole of the Centre voted in opposition. 

This vote was a sign of the increasing disorganisation of parties and of 
growing parliamenthry difficulties which were even more apparent in the 
Prussian Landtag. Miqnel, as minister of finance, succeeded indeed in carry¬ 
ing a reform, by which the proceeds of the tax on land and buildings were 
transferred to the local government authorities, and the loss to the state ex¬ 
chequer made up by increased taxation of larger incomes and industry. The 
series of measures which began in 1891 and were completed in 1895 won a more 
general approbation than is usual, and Miquel in this successfully carried out 
his policy of reconciling the growing jealousies arising from class interests. 

A school biU for Prussia was less successful, and aroused conflicts of prin¬ 
ciple which afterwards divided the country. It is remarkable that up to this 
time there is no general law existing in Prussia regulating the management of 
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the elem'^^ntary schools. In every province there are different xnles as to ttie 
age at which attendance is compulsory as to school management, the regula¬ 
tion of religious education, and the relation of the church to the schools. A. 
clause in the constitution states that these matters are to be regulated by law, 
but no law has yet (1902) been carried. In November, 1890, a general law 
was introduced, but it was opposed by the Centre on the ground that it would 
adversely affect the religious teaching, aud Gossler, minister of education, had 
to resign; he was succeeded by Count Zedlitz, who, in 1892, introduced a new 
law so drawn np as greatly to strengthen the inflnence of the church. This 
led to a violent agitation; all the liberal parties joined in opposing it; the 
agitation spread to the learned classes, and the cry was raised that culture and 
learning were being handed over to the priests. Caprivi defended the law as 
part of the great smuggle between Christianity and atheism, but the ministry 
was nearly eqnally divided; the emperor was dissatisfied with the manner in 
which it had been introdnced, and on March 16th the law was withdrawn. 
The next day Zedlitz resigned; Caprivi also sent in his resignation, hut, at the 
special request of the emperor, continued in office as chancellor; he was suc¬ 
ceeded hy Count Eulenburg as president of the Prussian ministry. 

Caprivi’s administration was further remarkable for the arrangement of 
commercial treaties. In 1892 treaties with Austria-Hungary, Italy, Belgium, 
aud Switzerland for twelve years bound together the greater part of the Conti¬ 
nent, and opened a wide market for German manufactures; the idea of this 
policy was to secure, by a more permanent union of the middle European 
states, a stable market for the goods which were being excluded owing to the 
great growth of protection in Prance, Eussia, and America. These were fol¬ 
lowed by similar treaties with Bumania and Servia, and in 1894, after a pe¬ 
riod of sharp customs warfare, with Bussia. In all these treaties the general 
principle was a reduction of the import duties on corn in return for advan¬ 
tages given to German manufactures, and it is this which brought about the 
struggle of the government with the agrarians, which after 1894 took the first 
place in party politics. 

The agricultural interests in Germany had during the midffie of the nine¬ 
teenth century been in favour of free trade. The reason of this was that, tiU 
some vears after the foundation of the empire, the production of corn and 
foodstuffs was more than sufficient for the population; as long as they ex¬ 
ported corn, potatoes, and cattle, they required no protection from foreign 
competition, and they enjoyed the advantages of being able to purchase colo¬ 
nial goods and manufactured articles cheaply. Mecklenburg and Hanover, 
the purely agricultural states, had, until their entrance into the customs union, 
followed a completely free-trade policy. The fi.rst union of the agrarian 
party, which was formed in 187 6 under the name of the Society for the Eeform 
of Taxation, did not place protection on their programme; they laid stress on 
bi-metallism, on the reform of internal taxation, especially of the tax on land 
and buildings, and on the reform of the railway tariff, and demanded an in¬ 
crease in the stamp duties. These last thi'ee points were aJl to some extent 
attained. About this time, however, the introduction of cheap corn froni 
Bussia began to threaten them, and it was in 1879 that, probably to a great 
extent influenced by Bismarck, they are first to be found among those who ask 


After that time there was a great incr^ise in the importation of foodstuffs 
from America. The increase of manufactures and the rapid growth of the 
population made the introduction of cheap food from abroad a nec^ty. ^ In 
the youth of the empire the amount of com grown in Germany was simcient 
for the needs of its inhabitants; the amount consumed in 1899 exceed me 
amount produced by about one-quarter of the totaL At the same e 
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price, making allowance for the fluctuations owing to bad barvestr, steadily- 
decreased, notwithstanding the duty on corn. In twenty years the average 
price fell from about 235 to 135 marks the 1,000 kilo. There was therefore a 
constant decrease in the income from land, and this took place at a time when 
the great growth of wealth among the industrial classes had made living more 
costly. The agriculturists of the north and east saw themselves and their class 
threatened with loss, and perhaps ruin; their discontent, which had long beei'. 
growing, broke out into opeu fire during the discussion of the commercial 
treaties. As these would inevitably bring about a large increase in the impor¬ 
tation of com from Enmania and Eussia, a great agitation was begun in agri¬ 
cultural circles, and the whole influence of the conservative party was oppo,sed 
to the treaties. This brought about a curious situation, the measures being 
only carried by the support of the Centre, the radicals, and the socialists, 
against the violent opposition of those classes, especially the landowners in 
I^ussia, who had hitherto been the supporters of the government. In order 
to prevent the commercial treaty with Eussia, a great agricultural league was 
founded in 1893j the Bund der Landvnrthe; some seven thousand landowners 
joined it immediately. Two days later the Peasants^ League, or Deutsche 
Bauemhund, which had been founded in 1885 and included some forty-four 
thousand members, chiefly from the smaller proprietors in Pomerania, Posen, 
Saxony, and Thuringia, merged itself in the new league. This afterwards 
gained very great proportions. It beciime, with the social democrats, the most 
influential society which had been founded in Germany for defending the in¬ 
terests of a particular class; it soon numbered more than two hundred thou¬ 
sand members, including landed proprietors of all degrees. IJnder its influ¬ 
ence a parliamentary union, the Wirthschaftecerdnigung, was founded to insure 
proper consideration for agricultural affairs; it was joined by more than one 
hundred members of the Eeichstag; and the conservative party fell more and 
more under the influence of the agrarians. 

OAPBIVl IS SUCCEEDEB BY HOHENEOHE 

Having failed to prevent the commercial treaties, Count Kanitz introduced 
a motion that the state should have a monopoly of all imported corn, and that 
the price at which it was to he sold should be fixed by law. On the first occa¬ 
sion, in 1894, only fifty members were found to vote for this, but in the next 
year ninety-seven supported the introduction of the motion, and it was con¬ 
sidered worth while to call together the Prussian council of stale for a special 
discussion. The whole agitation was extremely inconvenient to the govern¬ 
ment. The violence with which it was conducted, coming, as it did, from the 
highest circles of the Prussian nobility, appeared almost an imitation of social¬ 
ist methods; but the emperor, with his wonted energy, personally rebuked the 
leaders, and warned them that the opposition of Prussian nobles to their king 
was a monstrosity. Kevertheless they were able to overthrow the chancellor, 
who was specially obnoxious to them. In October, 1894, he was dismissed 
suddenly, without warning and almost without cause, while the emperor was 
on a visit to the Enlenburgs, one of the most influential families of the Prus¬ 
sian nobility. 

Caprivi’s fall, though it was occasioned by a difference between him and 
Count Eulenburg and was due to the direct act of the emperor, was rendered 
easier by the weakness of his parliamentary position. There was no party on 
whose help he could really depend. The military bill had offended the preju¬ 
dices of conservative militaiy critics; the British treaty had alienated the 
colonial party; the commercial -treaties had only been carried by the help of 
Poles, radicals, and socialists; but it was just these parties which were the most 
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easily offended by the general tendencies of the internal legislation, as shown 
in the Prussian school bill. MoreoYer, the bitter and nnscriipiilons attacks of 
the Bismarckian press to which Caprivi was exposed made liiTr* unpopnlar in 
the country, for the people could not feel at ease so long as they weregoYcmed 




iUil 




pect of forming anything like a stable coalition of parties on which he could 
depend. 

The emperor was fortunate in securing as his successor Prince Chiod-ftig 
von Hohenlohe. Though the new chancellor once more united with this office 
that of Prussian minister-president, his age, and perhaps also Ms character. 


iUVrJi-L ^ 




to evade public notice. The very first act of the new chancellor brought upon 
him a severe rebuff. At the opening of the new buildings wMch had been 


was deliberate, but none the less the chancellor himself came down to aj=ik 
from the house permission to bring a charge of Use-majesti against them, a 
request which was, of coume, almost unanimously refused. 

The agrarians still maintained their prominent position in Prussia. They 


IT 






peasant class was considered necessary in the interests of the army. Besides, 
intellectual and social prejudices required a strong conservative party. In 
the south and west of Germany, however, the conservative party was practi¬ 
cally non-existent. In these parts, owing to the changes introduced at the 
revolution, the nobility, who hold little land, are, comparatively speaking, 
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absolutely master, except so far as the socialist^ threatened thMr p<Bition- 
Those of the great industrialists who belonged to the nationM liberals or the 
moderate conservatives did not command that influence which men of their 
class generally hold in Great Britain, because the influence of social democracy 
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banded together the whole of the working men in a solid phalanx of irifecon- 
ciiable opposition, the very first principle of which was the hostility of classes. 
The government, therefore, was compelled to turn for support to the Ointre 
and the conservatives, the latter being almost completely ixiulor the intluence 
of tlie old Prussian nobility from the northeast. But every attempt to carry 
out the policy supported by these i)arties aroused an opposition most embar¬ 
rassing to the government. ^ 

The conservatives distrusted the financial activity which centred round the 
exchanges of Berlin and other towns, and in this they had the Bynijiathy of 
agrarians and anti-Semites, as well as of the Centre. The agrariaiim believ(‘d 
that the Berlin exchange was partly responsible for the fall of pritxjH in corn; 
the anti-Semites laid stress on the fact tluit many of the iinamuers were of 
Jewish extraction; the Centre feared the moral effects of speculati oil This 
opposition was shown in the demand for additional duties ou slami>s (this was 
granted by Bismarck), in the opposition to the renewal of tlic Bank Ohart(‘r, 
and especially in the new regulations for the exchange which were carried in 
1896. One clause in this forbade the dealing in '^futures” in corn, and at the 
same time a special Prussian law rec^uired that there should be representatives 
of agriculture on the managing cominitteo of the exchange. The members of 
the exchange in Berlin and other towns refused to accept tliis law. When it 
came into effect they withdrew and tried to establish a private ex(;hange. 
This was prevented, and after two years they were comi)elled to submit and 
the Beilin bourse was again opened. 

POLITICAL BAUGAINING 

Political parties now came to represent interests rather than principles. 
The government, in order to pass its measures, was obliged to purchase the 
votes by ckiss legislation, and it bought those with whom it c(mld maki'i the best 
bargain—these being generally the Centre, as the ablest t acticians, and the 
conservatives, as having the highest social position and being boldest in (hsclar- 
ing their demands, l^o great parliamentary leader took the place of AViiidt- 
horst, Lasker, and Beunigsen; the extra-paiiiamentaiy societies, less respon¬ 
sible and more violent, grew in influence. The anti-Semites gained in 
numbers, though not in reputation. The conservatives, hoping to win votes, 
even adopted an anti Senate clause in their programme. The general ten¬ 
dency among the numerous societies of Christian socialism, which broke up 
almost as quickly as they appeared, was to drift from the alliance with the 
ultra-conservatives and to adopt the economio and many of the political doc¬ 
trines of the social democrats. The NatiomlSocialer Verem defended the 
union of monarchy and socialism. Meanwhile the extreme spirit of nationality 
was fostered by the All-deuUcher Yermi, the policy of which would (piickly 
involve Germany in war with every other nation. Moi'e than once the filing 
to which they gave expression endangered the relations of Germany and Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary. The persecution of the Poles in Prussia naturally aroused 
indignation in Austria, where the Poles had for long been among the strongest 
elements on which the government depended; and it was not always easy to 
prevent the agitation on behalf of the Germans in Bohemia from assuming a 
dangerous aspect. 

In the disintegration of parties the liberals suffered most. The unity of 
the conservatives was preserved by social forces and the interests of iigricnl- 
tnre; the decay of jfche liberals was the result of universal suffrage. Originally 
the opponents of the landed interest and the nobility, they were the party of 
the educated middle class, of the learned, of the officials, and of finance. They 
never succeeded in winning the support of the working men. They had idea* 
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tified themselves with the interests of the capitalists, and were not even faith- 
I’nl to' their own principles. In the day of their power they showed them¬ 
selves as intolerant as their opponents had been. They resorted to the help 
of the government in order to stamp ont the opinions with wliich they dis¬ 
agreed, and the claims of the artisans to practical equality were rejected by 
them, as in earlier days the claims of the middle class had been by the nobles. 

The Centre alone maintained itself. Obliged by their constitution to re¬ 
gard equally the material interests of all classes—for they represent rich and 
I)Oor, i)ea8ixnl8 and artisans—they were the natural support of the government 
when it attempted to find a compromise between the clamour of opposing in¬ 
terests. Their own demaiids were generally limited to the defence of order 
and religion, and to some extent coincided with the wishes of the emperor ; 
but, as wo shall see, every attempt to introduce legislation in accordance with 
their wishes led to a conflict with the educated opinion of the country, which 
was very detrimental to the authority of the government. In the state parlie- 
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ments of Bavaria, Baden, and Hesse their^ influence was Yexy great. There 

was, moreover, a teudency for local partis to gmn iJi nmabers and i^ue^ 

—the Volkspartei in Wurtemberg, the anta-Sermtes in He^, and the Banern- 
bund (-Peasants’ League) in Bavaria. The last demanded that toe peas^ts 
should be freed from toe payment to the state, which reprinted toe pnre^ 
price for the remission of feudal burdens. It soon iMt ground, howevei^ 
partly owing to personal reasons, and partly because the Cent^ to 

maintain tolir influence among toe peasants adopted some features of toem 

class which, seeing i^lf in danger 

societv aritated for special legidation was the sm^ retol traders of the la^e 
toTOS^’ They demanded additional taxation on toe vast drops and stores, the 
erowtii of wMch in Berlin, Munich, and other towns seemed to tore^n their 
fnSs if toe P^rvation of toe smaller middle class seemed to be im^r- 

"a bu^^ark gainst socialism, toey won 

aud clerical parties, and laws jn^ired by tom were 

temberg, and Prussia. This MWetod-poliftk, m ^ 

acteristio of the attitude of mind which was predneed by toe PfW 

tion Every class appealed to too government for special laws to protert ite^ 

of ^^ econoiuic changes which had been brought about by 

men, each formed their own league for tto 

all looked to the state as toe proper guardian of their dass mteresta. 
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COLONIAL AGG-EANDISEMENT UNDER WILLIAM II 

Emperor Wiiliaiu II early set himself the task of doing for the Gcranau 
fleet what his grandfather had done for the army. The ac(iuisitiou of Helgo¬ 
land enabled a new naval station to be established off the mouth of the Elbe ; 
the completion of the canal from Kiel to the month of the Elbe—an old x>lan 
of Bismarck’s which was begun in 1887 and completed in 1895—by enabling 
ships of war to pass from the Baltic to the North Sea, greatly increased the 
strategic strength of the fleet. In 1890 a change in the organisation separated 
the command of the fleet from the office of secretary of state, who w;ni resiion- 
Bible for the representation of the admiralty in the Reichstag, and the emperor 
was brought into more direct connection with the navy. During the first five 
years of the reign four line-of-battle ships were added and several armoured 
cruisers for the defence of commerce and colonial interests. 

With the year 1895 began a period of expansion abroad and great naval 
activity. The note was given in a speech of the emperor on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the foundation of the empire, in which he said, “the German 
Empire has become a world empire.” The ruling idea of this new WeM-IHUik 
was that Germany could no longer remain merely a continoutal x)Ower; owing 
to the growth of population she depended for subsistence on trade and cxxmrts; 
she could not maintain herself amid the rivalry of nations unless t;he govern¬ 
ment was able actively to support German traders in all parts of the world. 
The extension of German trade and influence has, in fact, been carried out with 
considerable success.'^ 

In the year 1888 the German flag had, indeed, long floated on the const of 
Africa and on the Pacific, but German influence and the dominion of the Oenunn 
Empire were practically confined to a few isolated posts (some of them in the 
hands of private companies), wholly unable to inspire the natives with a cor¬ 
rect idea of the greatness and power of Germany. In their infancy, the colo¬ 
nial possessions might be regarded as the fouudatiions (d an empire beyond 
the sea, but they were far from being real colonies, or, as such, a source of 
blessing and prosperity to Germany proper. With tins epoch ahhaiigefor 
the better sets in, accompanied by hard struggles and sovero reverses, but. nev¬ 
ertheless distinct and unmistakable. The idea of a policy of expansion was 
still so new and strange that, up to that time, the government had ventured 
on none but the most trivial and timid measures in the interests of the German 
colonies; but when the consequences of this unfortunate niggardlineas became 
manifest in the distress that prevailed throughout Bast and West Africa, the 
German Empire, under the mighty segis of the emperor, began to take t!p a 
position beyond sea more correspondent with its resources at home. 

In East Africa the government of the strip of coast which the German Etist 
African Company had rented from the sultan of iSanzibar for a term of fifty 
years was taken over on August 16th, 1888. To the roar of cannon the flag of 
the German company was hoisted in foui’teen ports. During the quiet weeks 
that followed German custom-houses were set up at Lindi, Mikindani, Kilwa, 
Dar-cs-Salaam, Bagamoyo, Pangani, and Tanga. A bustle of business began 
to stir everywhere, eager to exploit the economic resources of the East African 
territory for the benefit of German trade; men fancied they were witnessing a 
new departure in German colonial policy, a wide prospect opened before their 
eyes, in which the German merchant of the future bent his steps to the region 
of the Great Lakes and the frontiers of the Kongo Free State. Then all at 
once a tempest broke forth which in a few months destroyed all the long re¬ 
sults of Gherman industry in those parts. 

The Arab slave-dealers, who were settled in large numbers on the Nyassa, 
were apprehensive that the German occupation of the East African coast, and 
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of tho haxboiirs more particularly, would interfere with or even destroy their 
nefarious but profitable traffic, and they therefore incited the Arab population 
to idake a raid on the coast for the purpose of putting an end to the rule of 
the German company, which was neither prepared for such attacks nor in a 
position to cope with them. The revolt, headed by Buschiri, an Arab, broke 
out in September, 1888, and spread to the major part of the Arabs resident in 
the German stations. Every stiition except Bagamoyo and Dar-es-Salaam fell 
into the hands of the Arabs. At Kilwa some company officials perished; the 
rest lied to Zau/abar. The two places which had not been conquered could 
hold out only by the help of the man-of-war Mowe, which happened to be at 
hand. On December 0th and 7th Buschiri, whose troops were armed with 
rifies and cannon, attacked Bagamoyo. The company officials made a gallant 
defeu(,e and were vigorously supported by the cruiser Leipzig, which was lying 
in the harbour, and Buschiri was consequently forced to retreat with the loss 
of his artillery, after plundering and burning the houses of the station. 

THE AUAB KEVOLT IN G-EBMAN EAST AEBICA 

This dire catastrophe which had thus befallen the German possessions in 
East Africa brought home to public opinion the conviction that the system 
hitherto pursued—that of leaving the colonisation of such vast districts to pri¬ 
vate enterprise-™was no longer, applicable to present conditions and that the 
sooner it was broken with the better. The request for a vote of 2,000,000 
marks for the suppression of the Arab rising, which was submitted to the diet 
of tho empire, the despatch of a number of battleships to Bast Africa, and, 
lastly, the appointment of Wissmann, the most experienced of African explor¬ 
ers as imperial commissioner, proved that in the hour of need the clear eye 
and vigorous hand of the emperor William could bring order out of the con¬ 
fused medley of affairs. And if the power of choosing the right men for the 
exe<‘.uiion of great deeds and important missions be regarded, as it always has 
been, as one of the most laudable of princely qualities, we may well Insist that 
in this matter of the selection of Wissmann to subdue the Arab revolt it was a 
singularly happy touch that intrusted this responsible duty to the most popu¬ 
lar of African travellers. 

But the government was by no means blind to the fact that these Arab dis¬ 
turbances were som(‘ihing more than a rebellion, and that the struggle was 
really a crusade against the slave trade which disgraces oui‘ age. Thus this 
war with the Arabs became a Christian act which could not but redound to 
the advantage of all western nations holding possessions in Africa. Acting 
upon this view the admirals in command of the German and English squadron 
declared the coast in a state of blockade on December 2nd, 1888, an energetic 
measure which contributed materially to the ultimate suppression of the slave 
trade. 

The first great battle between Wissmann and the rebel Arabs took place in 
the summer of 1889, in the East African protectorate.^ On the 8th of May 
Wissmann’s troops and the marines under Admiral Deinhardt, amounting to¬ 
gether to sixteen hundred men, attacked Buschiri’s position near Bagamoyo 
and carried it by assault, without heavy loss. On the same day the native 
regiment of Dar-es-Salaam took the village of Magagoni, and on May 21st and 
22nd the rebels in- the Dar-es-Salaam district were subdued. These eug^- 
ments, however, had not struck a decisive blow at the rebel Busemn 

had fallen back on Pangani and Sadani. Wissmann stormed the latter pla^ 
on the 7 th of June. Eonr weeks later an attack was made by sea on Bangani, 
the main stronghold of Buschiri^s adherents, vigorously supported by me guns 
of the German ships Leipzig, Carola, Mowe, Ifeil, and SchwaJhe. Wissmann s 
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troops theu landed, and three hundred sailors attacked the north sid(f) of the 
town, whYch was simultaneonsly bombarded on the south by the machine-guns 
of Wissmann's two steamers. The place was taken without sermus resistJmce. 
Tanga fell soon after, and Buschiri withdrew to ilu‘, interior. 

The capture of the Arab leader was not achieved until December; Wiss- 
inanu had Buschiri tried and hanged as a punishment lor lus (*.riiucs. Bana- 
heri of Usegnha took his place as the principal opponeuti of tins CJerman troops, 
and with the bulk of his followers established himself in the mdghbourhood 

of Pangani. . , 

By a fortunate coincideiice the safety of the great (‘aravau routes. Ircuu the 

coast to the lakes, which Wissmanu secured by a lu'iUiant campaign iu the 
interior, was established at the very time when Emiii i^asha returned, accom¬ 
panied by Stanley. The pasha had come from the (Hpiatorial province of 
Egypt, which he had ruled and defended against tihe malidi for years with 
energ 3 ^ and prudence. Wissmanu sent Baron von (Jravcoirtmth as far as 
Mpuapa to meet him, with troops and provisions for tlu'; assistance and sup¬ 
port of his party. The news of Emin’s liberation and return to th(^ east coast 
roused the liveliest interest in Germany. The hope t hat the dauntless German 
champion of civilisation might yet be successfully ix^scikkI from his desiuu'ate 
situation had never been comjyletely abandoned, and now it had actually been 
fulfilled. 

The following year Wissmanu successfully prosecuted his campaign against 
the Arabs. On January 4th he stormed the enemy’s camp and put them to 
flight, leaving the further pursuit to Baron von Gravmirenth, one of his brav¬ 
est officers, who defeated Banaheri, Buschiri’s su(‘(‘(\ssor, in B<‘.v(U‘al smart en¬ 
gagements, with the result that the rebel leader declared lus willingness to sur¬ 
render and sued for peace. Gravenreuth wont t,o Wadaiu to rc(‘(dve Banaluni 
as Wissmann’s representative. Two days afterwards more than twelve hun¬ 
dred men snrrendei'ed in a diiplorable couditiou. When the northern pa,rti of 
the protectorate, including the towns and seaboard seltleuumts of Hadani, 
Pangani, and Tanga, had teen wrested from the Arabs, Wissmanu found him¬ 
self confronted hy the task of bringing the southern imrtiou of the eouutry, 
including the ports of Kilwa, Lindi, and Mikiudani, into his power. No 
sooner had the expected reinforcements of men, rifles, ammunition, mountain 
batteries, and rowboats reached him, xindcx the command td' Major Lielxu't, 
than he opened a fresh campaign. Supported by German men-of-war, he took 
Eilwa on the 7th of May, Lindi on the 10th, and Mikiudani on the 14th. 
Thus the whole maritime district wiis reconquered l)y the Germans and the 
military honour of Germany vindicated. 

His brilliant feats in Africa had made Wissmami one of the most popular 
meii of the day at home, and the emperor rewarded his valiant stxbject iu right 
kingly fashion, gave him a major’s commission, presented him with eight can¬ 
non as a mark of special favour, and bestowed hercxlitary rank upon him when 
he returned at the end of the war. 


THE ANGLO-GEBMAN AGBEBMENT 

Now it was for Germany to consolidate in peace what she had won back 
by war. In consideration of the increasing expansion of German dominion 
the first thing needful seemed to be a more definite determination of the Ger¬ 
man and English spheres of influence, so as to securer a firmer ftmndaiion for 
the civilising labours of the two nations. With this object the Tuueli-discussed 
Anglo-German agreement was concluded, which exteuded to Africa and also 
brought the island of Helgoland, of£ the north German coast, into the posses¬ 
sion of Germany. The great value of this acquisition to the Germaxx fleet and 
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to the defence of the mouths of the Elbe, Weser, and Jade is now nniveisally 
recognised. 

It was a matter of great importance to the future development of German 
territory in Bast Africa that traffic between Lake Nyassa and the Kongo Free 
State, between lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika, on the latter lake, and between 
it and the northern frontier of both si)heres of influence, should remain open 
duty free to the subjects and goods of both nations. At the same time freedom 
of worship and instruction wtxs guai’ante'ed to the missions of both countries 
and equal rights to the subjects of both powers. One important practical re¬ 
sult of the agreement was an undei-standing between the imperial government 
and the sultan of SSanzibar, by which the latter pledged himself to abdicate his 
sovereign rights over the strip of coast let to the East African Company in 
return for the sum of 4,000,000 marks. Thereupon the company concluded 
an agreement with the imperial government in November, by which the latter 
took over the sovereign lights and the collection of customs dues, undertaking 
to pay the company in exchange an annual sum of 600,000 marks. 


THE GOVEENOESHIP OF EAST AFEIOA 

The years 1801 and 1892 were marked by many untoward events and losses 
in the B]ast African Protectorate, where Herr von Soden had been appointed 
the flrst governor at the beginning of April, 1891. Three companies of the 
protectorat.e troops nndor Captain von Zelewski were attacked and almost an¬ 
nihilated by r(d)ber Wahehe tribes on August 17th, 1891; and in the follow¬ 
ing year a like tragic fate overtook another division of the protectorate troops 
under LieuUniant von Bulow. In consequence of these disasters, which grew 
more Berious after Wissmann had left, the higher powers deemed it advisable 
to combiiui, for a time at least, the supreme civil and military commands. 
Lieutenant -Colonel von Scheie was therefore despatched to East Africa in Oc¬ 
tober, 1892, and Baron von Scjden, the former governor, resigned his office. 

A frcjsh and enlivening breeze began to blow in East Africa on the arrival 
of the energeti<‘. m^w go\'ern()r. The protectorate troops, under the gallant 
leadership of the flrsti lieutenant prince, succeeded in storming the fortified 
capital of the bold and crafty chief Sike at the beginning of 1893, and thus 
once more secured the safely of the remote advanced station of Tabora. They 
also had victorious encounters with another chief, Masenta by name. But 
Scheie^s brilliant campaign against the Wahehes in the autumn of 1894, which 
ended Avitli the storming of the stronghold of Kuirenga—a strategic achieve¬ 
ment of the first magnitude—and which wreaked bloody vengeance for Zelew- 
ski’s defeat, did more than anything else to invest the German ams with fear 
and terror in the eyes of the natives. Unhappily Scheie was denied the chance 
of labouring at the peaceful task of making the German colony in E^t 
of economic value to the mother country, as he, with his remarkable gift for 
organisation, intended to do. But his extraordinary military achievemem 
contributed materially to assure the tranquillity of the country thenceforv^ 
The emperor William, who was strongly attached to Goveraor von b^eie, 
conferred on him the highest military distinction fte order 

After a long interval the post of governor of Africa was 
at the end of April, 1895. This time the choice fell upon Majw von Wm- 
mann, formerly imperial commissioner, who, by his 
two daring journeys across the Dark Continent, his snpim^io ^ 
rising in 1889, his talent for organisation, and, lastly, by 
tion to lake Nyaasa by steamboat in 1892-1893, had 
tec of his ability to cope with the vast and varied 
development of East Africa would necessarily make upon the governor. 
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emperor William’s appointment of Wissmann to the head of the German coh 
ony in Bast Africa not only gave general satisfaction in colonial circles, but 
was hailed with pleasure by the industrial companies interested ' n the country. 
They regarded him as the most notable judge and representative of African 
economic policy. 

In the second half of the year 1895 the disturbances stirred up in the south 
of the protectorate by the chiefs Machemba aud Hassan bin Omar had attained 
such proportions that further attempts at a peaceful settlement seemed neither 
hopeful nor politically advisable. Lieutenant-Colonel von Trotba, commander 
of the protectorate troops, succeeded in defeating a body of rebels and captur¬ 
ing Hassan bin Omar. Machemba then submitted unconditionally, was placed 
under the German flag, and appeared at Dar-es-Salaam in person to ratify the 
peace when it was concluded. 

After this, rapid aud satisfactory progress was made towards the pacifica¬ 
tion of the country. The next revolt, in the hinterland of the southern coast, 
was suppressed, the attempt at rebellion in the maritime district was quelled. 
The natives had lost their taste for rebellion against German rule under their 
hereditary sultaus or at the instigation of Arabs or leaders of mixed Arab 
blood, since it had become known throughout the whole protectorate that every 
rebel against German rule had sooner or later been overtaken by the punish¬ 
ment he merited. 

In October, 1896, Major von Wissmann resigned on account of his health, 
and his place was taken by his friend aud former comrade, Colonel Liebert, a 
man of great knowledge and experience in African affairs. Ho 2 tt to Wiss¬ 
mann the most brilliant of all German travellers in Africa, Liebert inspired 
the fullest confidence aud highest hopes amongst all somid colonial politicians 
in Germany. His government of East Africa showed that he W4xs worthy of 
his reputation, aud the silence that has fallen upon the clash of arms in the 
colony redounds most highly to his honour. 

THE WEST AFEICAN PROTECTORATE 

The work of colonising the West African Protectorate, which was begun 
in 1885, has also made satisfactory progress in the recent years of the emperor 
William II’s reign. In the year 1888, Von Puttkamer, imperial commissioner 
of Togoland, had explored the.Agotimi country, which extends to the foot of 
the Agonie Mountains; aud Captain von Francois and Doctor Wolf of the 
army medical staff had also successfully explored a considerable area. A sta¬ 
tion was established in the highlands of Adeli on the heights of Adado, and 
named Bismarekburg. It was intended to serve as a base from which to push 
forward into the unknown hinterland. At the end of the year 1888 Doctor 
Wolf started from this point on a journey to Salaga, in the hitherto niiex- 
plored^Adjuti country. In 1890 Lieutenant Heroic! founded the station of 
Misahohe, a i)ost of peculiar value froqi the fact that it commaiids the impor¬ 
tant caravan route leading from Salaga and Kpandu to the coast. The offi¬ 
cials of the station have taken great pains to complete and improve the roads 
in hopes of attracting trade to the German coast. 

The Anglo-German agreement of July 1st, 1890, extended the German pos¬ 
sessions northwards and assigned the important town of Kpandu and the sur¬ 
rounding district as far as the eastern bank of the river Volta to the German 
sphere of interest. Towards the end of 1894 the Grixner expedition undertook 
to advance into the district about Salaga, to the cast of what was called the 
neutral zoue, to take possession of the regions north and northeast of Togo, if 
possible, as far ^ the banks of the Kiger. Several French expeditions had 
started a short +ime before with the same object, and had advanced as far as 
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the newly established station of Oarnotville in the ninth degree of north lati- 
tade. Under the circumstances there seemed little chance that the race for 
the rich hinter’.and of Togo, on which both the French and Germans had en¬ 
tered, would be decided in favour of the latter. The unexpected happened 
nevertheless. The expedition under Doctor Gruner, sent out by the German 
Colonial Company and assisted by the German foreign office, overtook De- 
coeur’s French expedition on January 10th, 1895, although the latter had had 
a good start of it in the first instance. Gruner marched north-northeast 
through several native kingdoms, until he reached Say, and thence was able 
to proceed by the Niger to Karmamma. There the expedition divided, one 
part of it, under First-Lieutenant von Carnap, going on down the Niger, and 
the othex', under Doctor Gruner, starting on the return journey through the 
Borgu dountry, after paying a visit to the kingdom of Gando on the left bank 
of the Niger. During these journeys Gruner concluded treaties with several 
sultans, which formed the basis for future negotiations with France. 

After protracted negotiation the year 1897 witnessed, in the treaty of July 
23rd, 1897, the final adjustment of the frontier of the French and German 
spheres of influence respectively. By it Germany was secured in pos8es.sion of 
the territory north of Togo up to the eleventh degree north latitude, and of 
the right bank of the river Monu in the maritime zone, which had been held 
by the French up to that time. 

During the first year of the emperor’s reign Doctor Zintgraff, in the Kam- 
erun country, took the first steps to make a way from thence to the Adamaua 
country and the Benue. He first founded the station of Barombi on Lake 
Elephant, and made two expeditions from that poinr in the year 1888, both of 
which were unfortunate and ultimately abortive, in conse<iuence of the hostil¬ 
ity of the inhabitants of the district of Banyang. In the following year he 
started with a larger following, reached the Bali territory, and there founded 
a new station. At the end of April he started again and ultimately reached 
Ibi on the Benue. He afterwards returned to South Adamaua, within the 
German sphere of interest, by way of Kundi. Captain Zeuner had travelled 
through the same region simultaneously with Doctor Zintgraff, and had navi¬ 
gated the Mungo, Wuri, and Massake rivers. The southern part of the Kam- 
erun country was also explored at the same time by lieutenants Kund and 
Tappenbeck. They had to contend with great difficulties, due to the obstinate 
resistance of the warlike natives in many places. Both retnrned from this 
first expedition severely wounded, making their way back through the dense 
belt of pi’imawal forest which divides the populous inland country of the South 
Kameruns from the coast. 

When they had recovered, the two brave explorers undertook a fresh expe¬ 
dition into the hinterland of the Batauga coast, for the purpose of founding a 
station betwecm t he rivers Njong and Sannaga. After establishing the station 
of Kribi on the Kribi Eiver, Kund founded that of Jatinde in the river-basin 
aforesaid, the superintendence of which was undertaken by Lieutenant Mor¬ 
gen, when he succeeded first Tappenbeck, who died of fever, and then Kund, 
who had fallen dangerously ill. 

The expeditions of Doctor Zintgraff, captains Zeuner and Kund, and lieu¬ 
tenants Morgen and Tappenbeck, briefly sketched above, had proved that 
Kamerun hinterland was fertile, populous, and accessible to exploratiw. The 
expedition under First-Lieutenant von Stetten, which started from Kamerun 
at the beginning of 1893 with the intention of being beforehand with m rapid 
advance of the French, who were pressing into the hinterland of Kamerun 
from the south along the Sanga, a tributary on the right bank of the Kongo 
and from the north along the Benue, arrived in safety at Tola, tme capiw oi 
the great sultanate of Adamaua, which Germany had resigned to England in 
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1886. After obtainiBg important concessions from tlio sultan of Yola with 
reference to the southern part of Adamaua, Von Stetten returned to Kamerun 
by water, along the Benue and ITiger. An agreement made with England on 
IJovember 13th, 1893, secured for Germany the possession of the greater part 
of Adamaua as far as that country was concerned, and access to the southern 
shore of Lake Chad, though at the price of a final renunciation of Yola, the 
capital. 

THE ADVAN-CE OF THE FBENCH 

German possessions in these regions were presently exposed to extreme 
peril by the unremitting advance of the French (who had vast resources at 
their disposal for the pursuit of their political object) towards the country 
around Lake Chad. It was impossible to come to an understandirg with 
France (who was obviously aiming at the possession of Adamaua) as to how 
far latitude 15°, which had been fixed upon in the Franco^German arrange¬ 
ment of December 24th, 1885, as the provisional boundary of the Kainerun 
territory to the east, was to be regarded as the dividing line of the French and 
German spheres of interest to the north, because she could point to her prac¬ 
tical occupation of the country about the Sanga and to the success of French 
explorers in the Shari basin, whereas not one of the German expeditions from 
Kamerun eastwards had succeeded in penetrating into those regions. On the 
contrary, they had always been driven northwards to the Benue by the hostil¬ 
ity of the natives. 

Under these critical circumstances it was of the utmost advantage to Ger¬ 
man interests that the expedition under Baron yon TJechtritz and Doctor Pas- 
sarge, which was sent to Yola by the Kamerun committee on the Benue in the 
middle of 1893, was crowned with political and scientific results of considera¬ 
ble importance. The expedition traversed the region between Yola and the 
lower Shari, though it was unable to reach Lake Cliad on account of military 
complications then prevailing between the local sultanates, but explored the 
upper course of the Benue and returned to the mouth of the Niger in the sum¬ 
mer of 1894. Influenced by the success of this expedition, France consented 
to open negotiations with a view to the final settlement of the eastern frontier 
of German territory in the Kamernn hinterland. The negotiations were con¬ 
ducted at Berlin and came to a conclusion in March, 1894.' 

It was a great advantage to the French that their exploring expeditions 
into the regions claimed by Germany to the east of latitude 15® had preceded 
those of all other travellers and secured them ceiiaiu rights there. Under the 
circumstances no valid objections could be raised against the French claims. 
France profited greatly by the agreement which was finally made on March 
15th, 1894, though after long opposition on the part of the German commis¬ 
sioners. In virtue of this agreement she retained possession of all points she 
had reached to the east of latitude 35°. She also obtained the right of navi¬ 
gating the Shari and the shore of Lake Chad east of the mouth of that river, 
while the space between the mouth of the Shari and the English frontier was 
all of the southern shore that fell to Germany. This fact was deplored in 
German official circles, as certain expeditions and travels in pre-colonial times 
•had given Germany some moral claim to the territory thus lost, in the eyes of 
those Germans who advocated German colonisation. Moreover, in the Anglo- 
GJermau agreement of 1893, Germany had stipulated for the recognition of her 
claims in the very districts of the river system of the Shari and Bagirmi, down 
to Wadai, which had now been ceded to the French. In a memorandum at¬ 
tached to this Franco-CJei^n agreement by the German government the rea¬ 
son ^ven for this concession was that French expeditions, equipped at very 
considerable expense from public and private funds, had concluded treaties in 
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these co\\iitries, while German enterprise, lacking sufficient means at com¬ 
mand, had done too little in that direction. 

Towards the end of the year 1893 it almost seemed as though the Kamernn 
Protectorate would be overwhelmed by the same grievous catastrophe that had 
befallen German Bast Africa five years before. The rebellion, which broke 
out without any warning and compelled the representatives of the German 
government to fiy the country for a while, seemed likely to assume very for¬ 
midable proportions. The rebels were slaves from Dahomey, whom Graven- 
reuth had purchased and set free in 1891; they had been enrolled in the pro¬ 
tectorate regiment, and now turned against their liberators the knowledge they 
had gained from them. 

The evil tidings from Kamernn had no sooner reached Germany, where 
they produced general consternation, than the emperor William himself sent 
telegraphic orders for the most comprehensive measures to subdue the rebel¬ 
lion, and it was by this means alone that every trace of the revolt was obliter¬ 
ated by the following February (1894). Morgen, the African expert-, whom 
the emperor himself had selected for the mission, reorganised the protectorate 
regiment in Kamorun and coerced with the strong hand such tribes as persisted 
in making a disturbance. 

Early in 1890 the German authorities undertook: a campaign for the sup- 
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i-un hinterland so that the country as far as Lake Chad might be explored. 
A force under Captain Kamirtz marched against the Wute tribe. This was a 
vassal tribe of the sultan of Tibati who came to their assistance, and was sub¬ 
dued only after a severe campai^. Later in the year the Bali rose in revolt 
and destroyed the Catholic mission at Kribi on the coast. Eevolts continued 
throughout 1900. In 1901 the home government largely increased the forces 
in the colony, since when better order has Ijeen preserved. “ 


THE SOUTHWEST AEEICAN PEOTEOTOEATE 

The protectorate of Southwest Africa presented a sorry spectacle at the 
emperor William’s accession. Of all the colonial possessions of Germany it 
was regarded as the most dubious acquisition, since its future seemed practi¬ 
cally to depend upon the chance of the discovery of rich mmeral tr^nres 
there. Moreover, it was well known that the Geiman Colonial Company of 
Southwest Africa, which had taken the country over from Liideritz, who had 
acquired it in the first instance, had done so from motives of pure patriotism, 
in order that laud which might possibly prove valuable in future should not 
pass into the poasession of a foreign power. And, apart from this, the pi^- 
tectorate was encompassed on all sides by hostile elements ; to the south tte 
government of Cape Colony looked with jealoxis and suspicious eyes upon the 
German settlements which had come into being in its neighborhood, and 
whose frontiei'S were not determined until 1890 by an agreement with Engird; 
to the east the South African Company, which regarded both Bechuanaland 
and Matabeleland as falling within its sphere of influence, all it comd to 
prevent a rcijpprtKih^infient between the German colony and the Transvaal Ke- 
publio and to thwart any correspondence between them. And th^, to add to 
all this, there was perpetual strife and friction with savage and refractory 
tribes, such as the Hereros, Ovamhos, Namas, and other native races whien 

refused to recognise the German protectorate. 

During the period between 1888 and 1894, when the authonty of 
man Empire in Southwest Africa was hardly more than a name, 
cois and his insignificant force had the hard task of m^tam^^e 
Germany among the natives, keeping neighbonimg tribes m Ci^eck, and repe - 
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lilig foreign adventurers. Francois had held his advanced post as beseems a 
gallant officer, and the credit for the fact that there was no general rising 
against the Germans is entirely due to his extraordinary skill ir dealing •with 
the natives. It is true that neither he nor Doctor Goring, the imperial com¬ 
missioner, could prevent the sanguinary feuds of tiie savage nuies wiGi one 
another; and these feuds were the insurmountable obstacle lo opening the 
country up to civilisation. The unquiet spirits among the natives of South* 
■west Africa found a leader of extraordinary abilit^y in Hcnric Witboy, the 
boldest of all Southwest African chiefs. Ko one who was personally acquaint¬ 
ed with the local situation could doubt that a struggle with this enemy, whose 
power and reputation increased from day to day, was inevitable. At the be¬ 
ginning of the year 1893 the emperor William resolved, in face of the des¬ 
perate state of things in the protectorate, to reinforce the Bouthwost xlfrioan 
protectorate regiment by more than two hundred men, and lfran^M)is was thus 
able to enter upon the decisive struggle with his antagonist. A bold coup de 
main, was to end the disturbance at a single blow. 

In the early dawn of April 12th, 1893, the protectorate regiment appeared 
before the stronghold of Hornkranz, the base from which Witboy made his 
sallies in search of plunder. The place was taken after a sanguinary fight, 
but the crafty chief escaped with the greater number of his followers, and a 
guerrilla war ensued to which Fran^tois was unequal. But in judging of his 
failure we must not forget that, if he was unable to sirbd\ie the rebel leader, 
the fault did not rest with him, but with the wretcliedly inadequate resources 
at his disposal. It cost his sirccessor, Major Lentwein, a long and bloody 
struggle to restore peace, even after the protectorate regiment in Southwest 
Africa had been very considerably increased- Wit.boy submif-ted, and his 
subsequent conduct showed that ho had become a good friend to the Germans. 

After peace had been concluded with Witboy, Governor-General Leut.wein, 
by his energetic action and attractive personal character, maintiained the state 
of tranquillity which wiis imperatively neeessiiry for the further development 
of the country. His wise and vigorous administration restored tlu'! credit the 
name of Germany had once enjoyed, and through days of strif<^ and of peace¬ 
ful rule he amply earned the honours that were heaped upon him on his return. 

The most important step towards the rapid opening of the ])roteetorate was 
inaugurated by the emperor himself, when he made arwingemeals for the con¬ 
struction of the Swakopmund i-ailway and sent out a brigades of the railway 
regiment” (Msenbahn Begiment) to take it in hand. The first section of ten 
kilometres, between Swakopmund and Honidas, was opened on Kovember 
5th, 1897.® 

In December, 1897, a revolt of the Zwartberg Hottentots oecmrred in the 
north and the German posts wei^e threatened with destruction. The uprising 
was, however, suppressed with little loss of blood, although the iiaiivoB de¬ 
stroyed valuable flocks and other property. 

THE SOUTH SEA PEOTEOTOBATBS 

The history of the South Sea protectorates Ims been marked by fewer no¬ 
table events. The government of Kaiser Wilhelm Land in OuiiKwr and 
the Bismarck Archipelago passed into private hands, those of lh(‘, New Chiinea 
Company, in 1889. Since 1899 the stations of Finschhafen and Ilatzfeldiliafen 
in Kaiser Wilhelm Land can boast of considerable areas under cultivation (the 
chief of them being tobacco and cotton plantations), the prodtice of wliieii has 
already been introduced into the Bremen and Hamburg markets. The culti¬ 
vation of edible fruits and the breeding of imported cattie have also made 
good progress. *■ When the first harvest of tobiicco and cotton from the exper- 
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imental jplantation of Hatzfeldthafea was sold in the Bremen market the re¬ 
sult was astonishingly satisfactory. The stations in the Bismarck Archipelago 
are also in th:>rongh working order, in spite of the difSculties of recruiting 
labour among the Papuans. The plantations of some private firms on the Ga¬ 
zelle Peninsula have produced positively brilliant results in the last few years, 
and hold out sure promise of a hopeful future, one who has seen this 
wonderful country, with its exuberant fertility, can have any other wish thar* 
ihat the imperial government should soon take it in hand again. 

Somewhat to the north of the equator and remote from the bustle of the 
world lies another little German protectorate, the Marshall Islands, a ti-an- 
quil, silent, insular region whence little news reaches the public ear. But it 
has one great advantage, which is that the German Jaluit Company, which 
controls its economic resources, is flourishing there. The Marshall Islands are 
to Germany even now what a good colony ought to be to the mother country 
—a source of gain and a good market for home-grown commodities. 

THE COMPACT BETWEEN GEEMANY AND CHINA 

It is an old saying, and often repeated, that the world beyond Europe is 
already parcelled out, and that Germany has entered too late upon the race for 
colonial possessions. An act of colonisation which rang like a trumpet-caU 
not only through Germany hnt wherever German patriots dwell—we refer to 
the creation of a politico-commercial and maritime base in Cidna^has shown 
that the old saying does not convey an indisputable truth. 

The murder of two German missionaries in the Chinese province of South 
Shantung furmshed the emperor 'William with a pretext for ordering the Ger¬ 
man squadron under Bear-Admiral vou Diederich, which was then in eastern 
Asiatic waters, to effect a lauding in Chinese territory to avenge the massacre. 
With tliis object Admiral von Diederich ran into Eiao-chau Bay, landed six 
hundred men, and ordered the Chinese commandant of the port to surrender 
the position. The latter resolved to retreat, and Admiral von Diederich seized 
the fourteen guns ranged there, together with their ammunition. A few days 
before Christmas a second detachment of the cruiser squadron, consisting of 
three ships under the command of Prince Henry, left Germany. Two transports 
started at the same time, cariyiug a marine battalion with its fall complement 
of men, for gaiiison duty on land, a company of marine artillery, and a de¬ 
tachment of pioneers, and arrived at Kiao-chan at the end of January, on the 
very eve of the birthday of the emperor of Germany. Four-and-twenty hoim 
later the camping-ground about the forilfications of Kiao-chau witnessed the 
brilliant spectacle of the first review of German marines. 

Meanwhile a compact had been concluded between the German ana Chi¬ 
nese governments by which a lease of Kiao-chau Bay for ninety-nine years w^ 
granted to the former. The Meichaanzeiger (Imperial Advertiser) made the 
following communication on the subject: “The object is to satisfy the reason¬ 
able desire of the German goverumeut to possess a base for commerce and navi¬ 
gation in Chinese waters, as other powers do. The concession .takes the^m 
of a leiise for a long term of years. The German government is at liberiy to 
erect all necessary buildings and other structures within the territory leased, 
and to take any measures requisite for its defence.” ^ 

This territory included tlie two tongues of land to the north and soum 
which formed the entrance to the bay, the whole basin of fbe bay i^K up to 
liigh-water mark, and the islands at its mouth. Its whole superficial ar^ 
aXX to somi few square miles and was surrounded by a larger zone encir¬ 
cling the bay, within which the Chinese were to take no measures aJid make 
no dispositions without the consent of Germany. In particu-ar, no oWac e 
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were to be placed in the way of such regulations as the Germans mi^ht think 
desirable for the water courses. Most Germans in China agreed that if one 
spot on the coast of China was fitter than others to constitute the starting- 
point for the development of German interests by railway construction, min¬ 
ing, and commerce, Kiao-chau Bay was that spot.^ 

THE NAVY AND PAN-OEEMANISM 

In Turkey the government, helped again by the personal interest of the 
emperor, who himself visited the sultan at Constantinople, gained important 
concessions for German influence and German commerce, llie Turkish armies 
were drilled and commanded hy German officers, and in 1899 a German firm 
gained an important concession for building a railway to Baghdad. In Brazil 
organised private enterprise established a considerable settlement of German 
emigrants, and though any political power was for the time impossible, German 
commerce increased greatly throughout South America. 

Encouraged hy the interest which the events in China had aroused, a very 
important project was laid before the Reichstag in November, 1897, which 
would enable Germany to take a higher place among the maritime powers. A 
completely new procedure was introduced. Instead of simply proposing to 
build a number of new ships, the bill laid down permanently the number of 
ships of every kind of which the navy was to consist. They were to be com¬ 
pleted by 1904, and the bill also specified how often ships of each class were 
to be replaced. The plan would establish a normal fleet, jind the Reichstag, 
having once assented, would lose all power of controlling the naval l)udget. 
The bin was strongly opposed by the radicals; the Centre was divided; but 
the very strong personal influence of the emperor, supported by an agitation 
of the newly formed Yermi (an imitation of the English Navy League), 
so influenced public opinion that the opposition broke down. A general elec¬ 
tion was imminent, and no party dared to go to the country as the opponents 
of the fleet. 

Scarcely had the bill been carried when a series of events took iflace which 
still more fully turned public attention to colonial affairs and seemed to justi¬ 
fy the action of the government. The war between the United States and 
Spain showed how necessary an efficient fleet was under modem conditions, 
and also caused some feeling of apprehension for the future arising from the 
new policy of extension adopted by the United States. The government was, 
however, enabled to acquire by pxirchase the Caroline Islands from Spain. 
This was hardly accomplished when events in South Africa occurred which 
made the nation regret that their fleet was not sufficiently strong to cope with 
■&at of Great Britain. The government used with great address the bitter 
irritation against Great Britain which had become one of the most deep-seated 
elements in modern German life. This feeling had its origin at first in a natu¬ 
ral reaction against the excessive admiration for English institutions which 
distinguished the liberjfis of an older generation. This reaction was deliber¬ 
ately fostered during Bismarck’s later years for internal reasons; for, as Great 
Britain was looked upon as the homo of parliamentary government and free 
trade, a. less favourable view might weaken German belief in doctrines and 
institutions adopted from that country. There also existed in Germany a cu¬ 
rious compound of jealoi^ and contempt, natural in a nation the institutions 
of which centred round the army and compulsory service, for a nation whose 
iMtitutions were based not on military but on parliamentary and legal institu¬ 
tions. It came about that in the minds of many Germans the whole national 
regeneration was regarded as a liberation from British influence. This feeling 
was deliheratelytfostered by publicists and historians, and was intensified by 
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coinmerci^jl rivalry, since in the struggle for colonial expansion and trade Ger¬ 
mans naturally came to look on Great Britain, who held the field as their 
rival. The sympathy which the events of 1896 and 1899 awakened for the 
Boers caused ail these feelings, which had long been growing, to break out in 
a popular agitation more widespread than any since the foundation of the 
empire. It was used by the nationalist parties, in Austria as well as in Ger¬ 
many, to spread the conception of Ban-Germanism; the Boers as Low Ger¬ 
mans were regarded as the representatives of Teutonic civilisation, and it 
seenied possible that the conception might be used to bring about a closer 
friendship, and even alliance, with Holland. In 1896 the emperor, by de¬ 
spatching a telegram of congratulation to President Kruger after the collapse 
of the Jameson Eaid, had appeared to identify himself with the national feel¬ 
ing. _ Y^enwar broke out in 1899 it was obviously impossible to give any 
efficient help to the Boers, but the governmeut used the opportunity to- make 
an advantageous treaty by which the possession of Samoa was transferred to 
Germany, and did not allow the moment to pass without using it for the very 
practical purpose of getting another bill through the Beiehstag by which the 
navy was to be nearly doubled. Some difficulties which arose regarding the 
exercise by the British government of the right of search for contraband of 
war were also used to stimulate public feeling. The Navy bill was introduced 
in January, 1900. There were some criticisms of detail, but the passing of the 
bill was only a matter of bargaining. Each party wished in return for its sup¬ 
port to get some concessions from the government. The agrarians asked for 
restrictions on the importation of food; the Centre for the Lex Eeinze and the 
repeal of the Jesuit law; the liberals for the right of combbiation. 

The murder of the German ambassador, Baron von Ketteler, at Peking in 
1900 compelled the government to take a leading part in the joint expedition 
of the powers to China.** A force of over twenty thousand men was sent out 
under Count von Waldersee, who was also given supreme command over the 
allied forces, but did not reach China until the real work was accomplished. 
The government was severely criticiBed for having undertaken the expedition 
without consulting the Eeichstag. It was desirable in such circumstances to 
liave a younger and more vigorous statesman than Prince Hohenlohe at the 
head of affairs; on October 17th he resigned, and was succeeded by Count 
von Billow, the foreign secretary. 

The years since 1900 have not been marked by any events of first-rate im¬ 
portance. In internal politics the strength of the Social Democrats has been 
rapidy growing; in the elections in June, 1903, they increased the number of 
their seats in the Beiehstag from 58 to 81, and their popular vote from 2,107,000 
in 1898 to 3,010,771. In the colonies the chief event was an uprising in 
January, 1901, of the Horeros in Southwest Africa.; owing to the nature of 
the country, the revolt has coat about £30,000,000, and has not yet been put 
down. In international politics the Kaiser has, as usual, figured prominently, 
but without the accomplishment of any very noteworthy results. During the 
Eusso-Japanese war he sought to improve his relations with Eussia, and 
thereby weaken the Dual Alliance between Eussia and Prance. He has also 
endeavoured to thwart French plans in Morocco, but at the Algeciras Con¬ 
ference on Morocco his success was not pronotmoed, largely because England 
used her influence to suppoifb Prance. 

Tlie most striking feature of the general election of 1907 was the rout of 
the Social Democrats, who only mustered a total of 43 seats instead of their 
previous 81. The clerical centre party remained practically as they were, 
the seats gained from the oocialists being divided among the government 
This result "was regarded by the Kaiser and Prince Bulow as a 
personal triumph.* 
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DOCUMENTS RELATING TO GERMAN HISTORY 


I 

CHABLBMAGITE’S CAriTUEAUY OF 802 

[Charlemagne’s Capitulary of B03 bi in nfality tlio foundation 
charter of the Holy Koinan Empire whh'h began lia ex!atiouc<! at 
Rome on Christmas Day, 800. It ^vns a declaration of ladillca’ 
ideals never to he realised, just as the ideal of the empire itself was 
never to bo fulfilled, hutit contaiued many points of importance that 
found a place in subsequent modiaival legislation, such as tlu^ JnHt!» 
tutioii of the “missi domiiiici," the imp(dal envoys, an ithta later 
embodied in the legislation of Henry II of Englami Sco Volume 
VII, History of the 'Western Empire, Chapter v.J 

{Ftom Momimenta llistonm Gennanka, L&(ie$, tieHio //., im. f., pp. 91-90) 
Ohaptee 1. Ovi the emhmm lord mperor, 

Now the most serene and most Christian lord .Emperor Olmrleg chose out 
from his most circamspect nobles even the wisest lueu, both archbisliops and 
other bishops, and as well venerable abbots and pious laymen, ami sent them 
throughout all his realm, and through them by all tlie following orders 
grantedthat men should live in accord with righteous law. Where, however, 
they found aught established in law other than hy rigiiteousnesH and justice, 
he bade them search this out with most diligent spirit and make it known to 
him; which thing he by God’s gift desires to better. Ami no one through 
cixift or subtlety of his ov/n should attempt to disturb the written law, as many 
are wont to do, or his own sentence, or bo overbearing with churches of God, 
with the poor, with widows, with wards, or with any Christian man. But 
they should by all means live according to the commandment of God with just 
reason and just judgment, and each man should be advised to live content in 
his station or calling; those that are canonical (the monastic clergy) should 
hold thoroughly to a canonical life without labour for biise gain, nuns should 
guard their lives under diligent ward, the laymen and the secular clergy keep 
the laws righteously without evil fraud, and all live together in perfect love 
and peace. And those that are sent forth (the were diligently to search 
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wherevei^any man claimed that injustice had been done him by any, as they 
wish to guard God Almighty^s favour towards themselves and by being faith¬ 
ful io 'assure, his promises to them. So by all means in all cases and in all 
places, whether as i-egards God^s holy chujches, or the poor, the wards, and the 
widows—in sooth, the whole people—they should administer law and justice 
in full measure and in accord with the will and fear of God. And if there he 
cmght such that they of themselves together with the counts of each province 
cannot better or bring to justice, let them without any uncertainty report it 
with their minutes to his own (the emperor’s) court of judgment; and 
through no man’s flattery, or no man’s bribe nor by any plea of blood-kin¬ 
ship or fear of the mighty should the righteous way of justice be blocked by 
any man. 

2. ,Ofi loyalty io he r&iidered to the lord emjperor. He ordains also that every 
man in all his realm, whether churchman or lay, each and ever^^ one according 
to his station and calling, who heretofore had promised fealty to him under 
the title 4jf king, now make the same promise under the name of emperor; and 
that those who hitherto had not made the same promise should all, even those 
that are in their twelfth year, do likewise. And that all be publicly informed, 
in such manner as each could understand, how great and how many things are 
contained in this oath, not, as many even up to the present time have thought, 
merely loyalty to the lord emperor so long as he himself live, nor that he bring 
not any enemy into his realm for the sake of hostility, nor that he agree not to 
any disloyalt y towards him, nor be silent concerning any such disloyalty, but 
that all siionld know that this oath is on this wise: 

3. First, that each and every one and of his own proper person, in accord¬ 
ance with (Jod’s commandment and his own promise, strive fully to keep him¬ 
self in Gotl’s holy service with all his mind and all his strength, since the lord 
emperor himself cannot give necessary care and training unto all separately. 

4. Secondly, that no man, neither with false swearing nor any other craft 
or deceit, or tiirough flattery of any man or by means of a bribe, shall by any 
means say him nay, nor dare remove from him nor to conceal a serf of the lord 
emperor nor a district nor land nor anything that appertains to him by right 
of his po'w< 3 r; and no man shall make bold to conceal or to remove from him 
with false swearing or any other craft the slaves of his revenue, who unjustly 
and with deceit call themselves free. 

5. That neither as concerns the holy churches of God, nor widows, nor or¬ 
phans, nor }iilgrim8, shall any man make bold with deceit to do robbery upon 
or aught of harm, inasmuch as the lord emperor himself, next to the Lord God 
and his saints, has been made their protector and defender. 

6. Tliat no man shall dare lay waste a benefice of the lord emperor, to make 
it his own property thenceforth. 

7. That no man dare overlook the ^11 to arms of the lord em1>eror, and 
that no count make so bold as to dare discharge any of them that are bound to 
militai'y service, either through any plea of kinship or the flattery of a gift. 

8. And no man by any means under any circumstances shall make bold to 
interfere with any call or command of the lord emperor, or to d.elay ms works 
01 * hinder or damage them, or in other matters act counter to his will or com- 
mandmenta. And let no man dare interfere with his dues and revenn^ 

9. And let no man in court be wont to argue for another when the plea 
of the other be \injust, whether by reason of some greed inasmuch as his^gu- 
ment avails little, or by his craft in argument to impede just ju^ent; or, 
when his Ciise is weak, from a desire for oppression. But each and every man 
as regards his own case or tax or dues sh^l argue in his own defen^ unl^ 
some be weak therefor or ignorant of pleading, in whose behan eitber they 
that are sent (the ^^missi’’), or superiors that are in that court, or a judge 
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knowing the case of this argument, shall argue Ixsfore the court; on if need 
be, such an one shall be granted for the argument as is approved by all and as 
knows veil this very case; which thing, however, shall by all Jiieans be done 
according to the will of the superiors or of those that are s(u»t and are there 
present. Which thing also by every means shall b('. done in a<*(‘,ord with jns 
tice and law; and by no means shall any man be bold to hlbek justice by a 
bribe, payment, or aiiy other trick of evil ilatlery or the plea of kinship. Am% 
let no man in anything with any man come to unjust understniHUiig, but with 
all zeal and eagerness shall all be ready to curry through 

Now these things all above mentioned are bound to be obscirved in the oath 

to the emperor. 

10. That bishops and priests both live in acH'urd with canons and Ihtis teach 


all others to live. 

11. That bishops, abbots, and abbesses, that arc placed ni coiil,rol over 
others, with the greatest reverence strive to BUipass in piety t luun that are 
under them; that with harsh rule or tyranny tliey crush lU/t thiuu that are 
under them* but by sincere affection tog(dhcr with mertiy suid lovc^ and the 
example of good works they anxiously guard the Hock enlrusted io tiumi. 

12. That abbots should live where the monks ar(% and wholly with the 
monks, and in accord with the rule; that they eagerly Imm and kt*,ep the can¬ 
ons. That abbesses do likewise. 

13. That bishops, abbots, and abbesses shall have l>{nliirH, Hh«»riffH, and 
judges that know the law, love justice, a,ud ar<^i peiuwfal and mcrciliil, iu such 
^se that through them also the gain a,ud vantage of God's holy (‘hurch sliall 
grow; inasmuch as we will that hy no means shall wc^ havi^ iu tiu^ moniist.erics 
neither provosts nor bailiffs greedy for gain ami injuriotis to ilu^ church, by 
whom our greatest evils and losses arise. But hh. ihtuu !>e men stu*.h as the 
canon or rule of the order bids them sul>je<*i. to God’s w'ill aud ready 
to accomplish justice unto all, fully keeping the law without evil (hnaht, 
exercising just judgment in all malters—siu^h provosts, iin 1 riilh, as ludy rule 
teaches should be. Aud by all means let them hold unto this, namely, that 
they by no means depart from the rule of the ciiuou or of t he ordm*, especially 
in view of our warning, but that they be lowly in all things. If, however, 
they make bold to do otherwise, let them feci th<^ discipline of the ord(u'; and 
if any refuse to reform themselves, let them bo removiMl from oih(H^ and those 
that are worthy be substituted iu t luir places. 

14. That bishops, abbots, and abbesses, together with the eounti, be mutu¬ 
ally in accord, agreeing upon the law so as to carry out justi judgunmt with all 
love and peaceful harmony, and that they faithfully live after God’s will, so 
that at all times and all places by them aud between them just* judgment be 
accomplished. Let the poor, widows, orphans, aud pilgritns hav<i (‘omfort and 
aid from them; in order that we also through theii* good deeds the rather win 
favour and the reward of life everhisting than puniBhuKud. 

16. "We will and command that abbots and monks by all mc^auR 1x5 subject 
to their bi^ops with all lowliness and coniplianee, as the canons demand. 
And all churches and chapels shall rcsmaiii under th<5 ]>rotcct.iou aud control of 
the church. And let none dare cast lots for or divide the property of the 
church itself. And what once has been given (to the church), ltd. it not bo 
turned back, but be consecrated and appropriated. If, how<5\'er, any one 
make bold to do otherwise, he shall pay and satisfy our (royal) nutlet. And 
the monks shall be rebuked by tint bishop of the sjwne province; but if they 
better themselves not, then shall the archbishop summon them to the synod; 
and if not even then do they corretit themselves, then, together with their bii^" 
op, they diall come into our presence. 

16. As regards ordination and election, as the lord emperor granted it pre- 
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viouBly by the Erankish law, even so he confirms it at this time. With this 
restriction, however, that neither bishop nor abbot cherish the worthless men 
rather than the good of a monastery, nor strive, because of blood-kinship to 
them or any flattery, to advance them above their betters; and such men shall 
he not bring for onr ordination, having better ones hidden and kept under. 
This we in no wise will allow, inasmuch as this seems to us to he done in deri¬ 
sion and sport of us. But let men he trained in the monasteries for ordina¬ 
tion in whom onr gain and 'vantage shall grow and that of those that com¬ 
mended them. 

17. Moreover, lot the monks live immovahly and boldly according to the 
rule, inasmuch as we know that he displeases God that is lukewarm, even as 
John bears witness in the Eevelation: “Would that thou wert either hot or 
cold; 'but because thou art lukewarm, shall I begin to spue thee out of my 
mouth. Secular business they shall by no means undertake. Outside the 
monastery let them have no permission whatsoever to go, save when forced by 
the greatest need; nay, the bishop in whose diocese they are shall take all care 
that they bo not wont to wander outside the monastery. But if there be n^ 
in any matter of obedience that any go out, even this is to be done only with 
the bishop’s advice and permission, and such persons with certification ^all 
bo sent against whom there may be no ill report or by whom no ill fame shall 
arise. As to the money or property of the mon^te^ abroad, let the abbot of 
the monastery with the license and counsel of his bishop appoint one to care 
for it, i\ob a monk, unless he be a faithful one. But the gain of this world and 
trreed for earthly possessions they shall by all means shun, for avarice and 
teed of this world are to bo shunned by all Christians, and most (£ all by 
thoBC that seem to have given up the world and worldly desires. SMe and 
(ixiarrelfl lot no one. neither within non^iaouttiie “I""?, bold to 

aronse. However, he that tons presumes to^l be 
punishment of the order, so that others shall .ear to do 

drunkenness and gluttony, inasmuch as all toS 

the defilement of Inst. For to our ears has come that most ruinous report tnat 

mucli fornication together with abomination and uneleanness has already been 

in toe monastories. Chiefly it grieves and disturbs ^ ^ 

with little error that oven from those things 

vation is believed to arise for all Otostians, of 

too monks, toence is evil; forasmuch as it is s^^toe 

sodomy. Wherefore then we ask and command that heremter J 

Zre mid with the greatest certainty to ^ ^rnd 

“sra s«..ch«b,... “ “'sni. 

evils in any place hereafter in all our OfTt?Sh I 

-Vjot 

SI s i“ a b. i; wy b.id« 

Mb. S 

no means be themselves, nor in any ^ 

any make bold to stir up state or ^ abbess^ Moreover, when they live 
be disobedient or oppose their ° themselves after the rule, toat toey 

under toe rule, let them ^y rfl m^ta ^ 

be not given oyer to formcataon, nor toeome Mavra 

greed, but that in every way they liv j y ..riest enter with oratificar- 
man enter into their cloister or ^ go forth immediately, 

tion to visit toe sick or for toe mass only, and he sHoU go i r 
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And let iio one enroll Ms daughter [or] another man’s in a congreg ation of 
nuns without the knowledge and advice of the bishop in whose diocese the 
place belongs; and let the bishop carefully inquire in w'hat wise she desires to 
remain in God’s holy service and strengthen there her steadfastness and her 
vows. The servants of other men or such women as are not willing to live 
after the manner and walk of the holy congregation, let all these be completely 
drh^en ont from the congregation. 

19. That no bishops, abbots, priests, nor any deacon of all the clergy make 
bold to have hounds for hunting, or hawks, wdielher falcons or sparrow-hawks; 
but that each and every one keep himself utterly in his place in accord with 
canon or rule. He, however, that shall thus make bold, let each and every 
one know that he shall lose his standing. In truth, moreover, let him suffer 
such punishment that others be afraid to take unto themselves such things. 

20. That the abbesses together with their mins shall eagerly and with one 
spirit keep themselves within their cloisters and on no account make bold to 
go abroad. But that abbesses, when they purpose to send forth any of the 
nuns, by no means do this without the permission and advice of their bishop. 
Likewise also when they ought to ordain any in the monastery or receive any 
within the monastery, even this let them beforehand thorouglily discuss with 
their bishops; and what is decided to be for the greatest, health and good the 
bishops shall carry word of to the archbishop, and upon his advice those 
things that are to be done shall be carried ont. 

21. That priests and all such other canonical clergy as they have for assist¬ 
ants in their service show themselves ever subject to their bishops as the ca¬ 
nonical commandment bids them; of these bishops they shall be fully willing 
to learn in holy training, even as they desire by our favour to have tiieir own 
preferment. 

22. That canon priests, moreover, keep vholly to the life ordered by can¬ 
on, and that in the i>alace of the bishop or in monasteries they ought to be 
trained with all care according to the training of the canons. That lliey sliall 
not at all he allowed to wander abroad, but shall live under all guard; that 
the;^" be not given iix) to base gain, not fornicators, liot thi<n'es, not murderers, 
rot ravisliers, not quarrelsome, not quick to anger, not puffed up, not drunk¬ 
en ; but pure of body and of heart, lowly, humble, moderate, merciful, pea(*,e- 
fill, that they may bo worthy sous of God to be preferred in holy ortlers; not 
like the Sarabaites in towuis and villages near the church or bordering upon it, 
wath neither master nor disciiffine, revelling, fornicating, or doing all other 
iniquity, to permit which is impossible, 

23. Priests shall anxiously supervise clerks whom they have with them, 
that they live according to canon and be not wonted to silly sport, worldly 
feasts, singing, or revelry, but live purely and wholesomely. 

24. Any p'riest or deacon who hereafter shall make bold to have women 
with him in his house without the consent of the canons shall be deprived of 
Ms rank and Ms heritage even until he shall be brought int.o our prescmce. 

25. Let counts and judges insist upon the doing of all justice, and they 
shall liave such younger men in their service as they (fan simurcly trust to 
keep faithfully law and justice, never to oppress the poor; and let them not, 
through any flattery or bribe nor under any pretence, dare conceal thieves, 
robbers and murderers, adulterers, evil-doers, enchanters or witches, or any 
sacrilegious men, but rather surrender them, that they be Inditered and xnin- 
islied according to law, so that by God’s bounty all these evils be far removed 
from a Christian folk. 

26. That judges judge justly iu- accord with written law, not their own 
wMm. 

27. And we (^pmmand that in all our realm neither to rich nor to poor nor 
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to pilgrims shall any one dare deny hospitality, namely, to pilgrims walMng 
through the land for God’s sake, or to any one whatever travelling for the love 
of God and for the salvation of his owjr soul; to him let none deny roof and fire 
and water. Moreover, if one will to do them aught more of kindness, let him 
know that from God he shall have best requital, as he himself said, “Whoso 
shall receive''a little one in my name, receiveth me,” and in another place, “I 
was a stranger and ye took me in.” 

‘28. On eMbass'ies coming from the lord emperor. Eor the envoys (missi) sent 
forth, let counts and centenaries provide with all care, even as they desire 
favour from the lord emperor, that these without any delay may go upon their 
business; and he bids all by all means, insismuch as they are bound to provide 
in this manner, that never any suffer delay, but with all haste that they speed 
them on their way and have their provision in such ^vise as our envoys dis¬ 


pose. 

29. Let not our judges, counts, or envoys reckon the poor, however, to 
whom in his charity the lord emperor remitted what they were hound to pay 
in accord with his bann, as given up to them to wring from them anything 


upon their own part. 

30. Of those whom, the lord emperor wills through Christ’s favour that 
they have peace and protection in his realm, namely, those who make haste to 
his presence, desirous to bring him news of anything, whether they be Chris¬ 
tian or pagan, or if through poverty or hunger they be seeking aid, let no 
man dare constrain them for his own service or seize them for himself nor 
make way with them nor sell them; but where of their own accord they will 
to remain, under the guardianship of the emperor, there let them have help in 
his bounty. If any make bold to transgress this order, let them know that 
they shall atone for it with their lives for thus boldly treating the lord em¬ 
peror and his commands. 

31. And against them that make known the justice of the lord emperor, 
lot not any make bold to contrive aught of harm or injury, nor to rouse 
against them any enmity. He however that so makes bold let him pay the 
emperor’s fine, or, if he be prisoner for a greater penalty, it is ordered that 

he be brought to the emperor’s presence. , ^ , n 4 . • 

32. Murders, whereby perisheth a multitude of Christian folk, by all that is 
holy we bid you quit and forbid, for the Lord God forbids hatred, and enmity 



hiding, but still by some fate ho falleth into the iianM oi ms ouemies. v. nme, 

hOTrever, shall he be able to escape Him to whom aU hidden thin^a 

By what bold rashness doth any reckon to escape his anger! Wherefore ttot 

the people committed unto our rule perish uot through 

care to avoid it by every possible rule, inasmuch as he sh^l not hnd 

oiled and showing favour, who has not feared God’s wrath ^mt 

with strictest sev W we will to punish him that has da^ ® Tth! 

murder. Therefore lest sin still grow more and mo^ tlmt S>ev do 

greatest enmity among Christian men, where ^rsuaded by tte devil th^ ^ 

murder, straightway shall the guilty return to .“^® ^®.,^ ^ 

speed let him make worthy agreenient for the '^®“® ^ 

of the dead man. And this we strictly command tJi® ^ 

not dare increase still further the enmity ^ 

ta peace when he ask it, but diall receive his gn en pledge and the e 
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ll6 llSlitlx pT6p£l<r6'dl ELlld J 112 lk© 3< ISiStlUg pCftCCj Jiud tilXilti I 1 I 16 guilty JUdiP £18 W6ll 
make no delay in paying the fine. When, however, it befall through result of 
sin that any one kill his brothers or his kin, straightway he shall yield him¬ 
self to the penance prescribed for him, even thus as his bisliop decide and 
without any hesitation; but with God’s aid let him strive to accomplish his 
healing and pay the fine for the murder after the law, and make full satisfac¬ 
tion to his kinsmen, and when pledges have been made let none thereafter 
rouse up any enmity. He however who deigns not to make worthy amends, 
let him be deprived of his heritage even until our judgment shall have been 


rendered 

33 The crime of incest we utterly forbid. J f JUiy one bo defiled by ttiufid 
fornication, he shall surely not be let freewithout Htriclest se,verity, but in such 
wise shall be punished therefor, that all others be afraid to do the like, so that 
this imoleanness be utterly removed from Christian loUc, and that the :5uilty 
puree himself thoroughly therefrom by penance as it is decided by his bishop. 


the bishop for his betterment, then let him be brought mlo oUr presence, re¬ 
membering the example made of the incest that Fricco wrought upon a nun of 


^^34. Let all be thoroughly and well prepared, wlieusoever, our order or bid¬ 
ding shall come. If any, however, shall say thaii he is then uni*eady and shall 
neglect the command, he shall he brought to the palace, ami not only he but 
all those who make bold to disobey our baim or bidding. . ,. , 

35. That all meu at all times revere with all honour their bishops and 
priests in the service a.ud will of God. Let them not dare to make themsidves 
and others defiled with incestuous marriages; nor shall thej' make bold to con¬ 
tract an alliance until bishops and priests together with tiwi elders of the peo¬ 
ple with all care inquire into the degree of blood-kinship between those that 
are contracting; and then with the blessing let them be joined together. 
Drunkenness they shall shun, greed flee, and no thelt commit; strife and 
quarrels and cursing, whether in banquet or assembly, shall be utterly avoid¬ 
ed, but with love aud harmony they shall live. . « 

36 Also let all bv all means in every pursuit of justice be in full agree¬ 
ment with om- envoyl And the habit of Mse sweariig let them by no means 
allow, forasmuch as it is necessary to remove from out a Ohristiau folk this 
most evil crime. If any hereafter shall be convicted of perjury, let him know 
that he shaU lose his right hand; moreover, let his personal heritage be taken 

away until our judgment. . , ^ 

37. As to those that have killed father or brother, or slam an uncle of the 
father’s or mother’s family or any other of their kin, and who are not willing 
to agree and render obedience to the judgment of the bishops, the priests, pd 
the other judges, then for the salvation of their souls and the doing of just 
judgment let our envoys and the counts restrain them in such custody that 
they be safe and defile not other folk even until they be brought into our pres¬ 
ence ; and of their property they shall have naught in the mean time. 

38. Likewise let it be done for those that have been reproved and punished 
for unlawful and incestuous unions, and will not to better themselves nor to 
submit to their bishops or priests, but make bold to hold lightly our com¬ 


mand. 

39. In our forests let none dare steal our game, which we have many times 
forbidden to be done; and now again do we firmly decree under bann that none 
do it more; as each and every one desires to keep his fealty and promises to¬ 
wards us, even so let him keep watch on himself. Still if any count or cente¬ 
nary or lower officer of ours or one of our servants shall steal our game, by all 
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means let Mm be brought to our presence to ^ve an account As for others 
of the common people, whoever shall make this same theft of game, let him by 
all means pay what is just, and by no means whatsoever let any hereafter be 
mildly treated. Moreover, if this have been done with the knowledge of any 
in that fealty which they have promised to keep towards us and now must 
promise again, let them not conceal it. 

40. Lastly, therefore, we wish our decrees to be known of all in our en¬ 
tire realm, through onr envoys now sent forth, whether among men of the 
church, bishops, abbots, priests, deacons, canon priests, all monks or nuns, 
how each and every one in his service and calling may keep our ban or decree 
either where thereafter it be fit for their goodwill to pay their thanks to citi¬ 
zens or lend succour, or where there be aught that it be necessary to better. 
Likewise also laymen in all and every place, whether of protection of holy 
churches or our decree concerning widows, or orphans, or the weak, and rob¬ 
bery, and militaiy matters, even in regard to all these details according to our 
command or our will that they be obedient, and moreover keep onr ban in 
such wise as each and every one should strive to guard himself in God’s holy 
service. And that all these good things be greatly to the praise of God Al¬ 
mighty, and that we may give thanks where it is right; but where we believe 
aught has gone unpunished, that we may so strive for the bettering of all with 
both zeal and eagerness, that with God’s help we may bring this to better¬ 
ment, both to our eternal gain and that of all our loyal followers. Likewise 
also of counts or centenaries, our servants, we wish that all the above-named 
matters between us be favourably known. 

II 

THE WAE OE THE IFVESTITTJBES 

[Kothing hotter exemplifies the power and position of the pa¬ 
pacy in medieval Europe than its struggle with the German em¬ 
perors over the question of investiture. A full discussion of this 
may be found in Volume VII, History of the Western JSmpire, 

Chapter IX, and in Volume VIII, History of the Fayacy, Chapter 
HI. The documents here presented are: (I) Gregory VU's letter 
of reproof to Henry IV for his obstinacy in refusing to cast off the 
five counsellors whom Gregory had placed under the ban for sirno- 
ny, and for his disregard of the papal admonition concerning lay in¬ 
vestiture. (II) Henry’s sharp reply to Gregory, (HI) Gregoir s 
first bull of excommunication and deposition against Henry IV. 

(IV) Gregory’s communication to the princes of the empire, relating 
how Henry did penance at Canossa and how he hud removed the 
ban of excommunication. (V) The Concordat o£ Worms, the com¬ 
promise between the emperor, Henry V, and Pope Calixtns H, by 
which the long struggle over the investiture was at length ended.,] 


Z Gregory YII to JBCenry iT, December 10*15 

(Promifi^M Fatrologia, Series D., tom. exlmii., pp. 439-442) 

Gregory, Bishop, servant to God’s servants, to King Henry greeting ^d 
apostolic benediction, if so be that he be obedient to the apostolic see, as be- 

fitteth a Christian king. , , ^ n 

As we reckoned and weighed carefully witii how stern judgment 
have to render an accounting for our stewardship of the ministry 
ns by Saint Peter, first of the apostles, with doubting have we sent thee me 
apostolic benediction, inasmuch as thou art said knowingly to commme wi 
them that are excommunicated by judgment of the apostolic see and decree 
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of synod. The which, if it be true, thou kuowest of thyself that thou caust 
receive the grace of neither diviue nor apostolic benediction, unless thou sepa¬ 
rate from thee them that are excommunicate and drive them to rei.>enli, and 
with proper penitence and satisfaction for thy sin llrst gain absolution and 
indulgence. Whence we counsel thine excellency that, if thou dost feel thy 
guilt in this matter, thou go with speedy confession to take counsel of some 
canonical bishop, who with our permission shall enjoin upon thee tit penance 
for this thy sin and absolve thee, that he may endeavour to tell us truly by his 
letter the limit of thy penance with ihino agreement thereto. 

For the rest it seems nuto us exceeding strange that thou dost send ns so 
often such devout letters and dost show such lowliness of thine highness by 
the words of thine envoys; dost call thyself son of Holy Mother Church and 
of us, devoted in faith, single in affection, foremost in i)iety ; and, linally, with 
all manner of suavity and veneration dost commend thyself; but in sooth, 
however, and in deeds showest thyself most perverse and goest counter to ca¬ 
nonical and apostolic decrees in those matters where the bond of the church 
makes most demand. For to hold our peace of other matters, in the affair of 
Milan what thon hadst promised us through tiiy mother, through onr fellow 
bishops, whom we sent to thee—how thon didst purpose, or witli what heart 
thon didst promise, the outcome shows; and now indeed to shower blow upon 
blow, counter to decrees of the Apostolic See, thon hast given over the 
churches of Fermo and Spoleto—if indeed a church can be given over or 
granted by a man, and that to certain persons unknown to us; for they cannot 
so much as lay on hands by rule unless they have been approved and are well 
known. 

It had befitted thy royal dignity, inasmuch as thou dost confess thyself a 
son of the church, to look with more reverence upon the church’s master, 
namely, Saint Peter, foremost of the apostles, to whom, if thon art of the 
Lord’s shee|), thou art given to be fed by the word and power of the Lord, for 
Christ saith unto him, “Peter, feed my sheep,” and again, “To thee are given 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt bind upon 
earth, shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever thon shalt loose upoii earth, 
shall be loosed in heaven.” , In his see and apostolic rule, while we, sinners 
though we be aud unworthy the grant of God, bear sway with h is power, assur¬ 
edly he has received whatever thou hast sent us whether in writing or in mere 
words; and while we read letter by letter or hear the speaker’s words, he him¬ 
self with his keen gaze sees from what heart this bidding came forth, 

Wherefore it should have been seen to by tlune highness that there be not 
found any difference of feeling in thy words aiul enibassies to the Holy See, 
and in those matters whereby Christian faith and the cotidition of the cimreth 
most avail to eternal salvation thou shonldesti not have refused worship due, 
not to us, but to God Almighty, although the Lord thought it good to say to 
the apostles and their successors, “He that heareth you, heareth me; and he 
that refuseth yon, refuseth me.” For we know that he who refuses not to 
give loyal obedience unto God, in all matters whieii we have spoken in agree¬ 
ment with the judgment of the holy fathers, does not refiiw to keep our com¬ 
mandments iis if he had had them from the mouth of the apostle himself. 
For if, because of veneration of the seat of Moses, the Lord bade the apostles 
to heed whatsoever the scribes and Pharisees spoke when they sat thereon, 
there can be no doubt that the teaching of the apostles atul of the gospels, 
whose seat and foundation is Christ, for whom is all reverence from the faith¬ 
ful, is to be received through those who are chosen for the service of proclaim¬ 
ing it, and is to be kept. For when a synod gathered together this year at the 
apostolic see, over which synod a dispenstition from on high willed that we 
preside, and at which some of tbine own faithful followers were present, see- 
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ing that the discipline of the Christian religion for many seasons nov had tot¬ 
tered, that the first and foremost means of winning souls had long since fallen 
utterly and be^en trodden down through the devil’s urging, and being stricken 
with the danger and evident ruin of the Lord’s flock, we turned us again to 
the commandments and teaching of the holy fathers, decreeing nothing new, 
naught of our own invention, but the early and sole rule of discipline in the 
jhurch, and we decreed that all error should be left behind, and the pathway 
trod by the saints again be sought and followed. For we see not any entrance 
to our salvation and life everlasting open for Christ’s sheep nor for their shep¬ 
herds other than that shown by Him that said: “I am the door; through me 
if any enter in he shall be saved and shall find pasture ; this way, preached 
by the apostles and kept by the holy fathers, we have learned in the Gospel 
and in every page of the Holy Scriptures. 

Now as to this decree, which some, setting man’s favour before God’s, caU 
an unbearable weight and tremendous burden, but which we, however, with a 
more fitting title style the truth and the light needful to gain salvation again, 
we adjudge that it is eagerly to be received and kept, not only hy thee or by 
those that are in thy realm, but hy all the princes and peoples of the earth 
that confess Christ. Although we much desired and it would have greatly 
befitted thee that, even as thou art greater than others in Tame, favour, and 
valour, so thou shouldst be high above others in loyalty to Christ; neverthe¬ 
less, lest these things seem to thee beyond measure heavy and unjust, by thy 
faithful followers we have sent bidding unto thee lest change in an ill custom 
alarm thee, that thou shouldst send unto ns what wise and pious men thou 
cotildst find in thy realm, so that, if by any argument they might show or ex¬ 
plain to us in what way we might lighten the decree published by the hcly 
fathers and yet offend not the honour of the eternal King nor put to peril the 
safety of our own souls, we might bow before their counsel. But even hadst 
then not been in so friendly wise advised by us, nevertheless it had been just 
that thou shouldst make demand of us with moderation in matters wherein we 
oppressed thee or offended thy dignity, before thou didst violate apostolic de¬ 
crees. But of what import thou madest our warnings or our adheren<^ to 
justice is made clear in these matters that have since been done and ordained 


hv thee 

But inasmuch as God’s long-suffering is ever patient and caUs th^ to ^end 
thy ways, as thine understanding groweth we hope that thy heart ana soul 
may be turned to hearken unto the commands of God. With a father s love, 
knowing Christ’s dominion over thee, we bid thee ponder how dangerous a 
thiufr it is to prefer thine honour to his; and that thou no longer by thy 
ent doings hinder the freedom of the church, whom he deemed a spou^ 
to join to him in heavenly marriage; but that thou begin to lend the 


Almighty and Saint Peter, by whom thine own glory shall win increase. _ 
thingt in sooth, because of the victorj^ won over thine enemies, now most 
pecially thou onghtest to recognise as a thing thou ^nlt owe to 
while they bless thee with notable good fortun^ let them ^e 
turn for the bounty granted thee. And that the fear of God, in v^o^ 

erful hand is eveiy realm and empire, may ? to 

has our wnining, hold this in mmd, namely, w^t happened to &^^er ne 
had won a victory through obedience to the bidding of the prophet, but the 
hoLtld of to ^tamph and did not carry out the command of the sam^and 
tow he r^pSAhe Lord ; but hL f eat ^vonr ^e to King David 

for reward of lowliness in the midst of the glones of valoiu. 

Lastly, of those matters in thy letters ^^o1^ 

naught of, we shall give thee no set answer to them until thine amoassaaors. 
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Eabbodi, Adelprech, and Yodescal, and they that we joined unto them, be 
returned unto us aud open up to us more fully what things wo committed to 
them to discuss with thee. 

Given at Eome, December the twenty-sixth, the fourteenth indiction. 


IL Reply of Menry IV to Gregory Til, March 1076 
(From Monumenta JSistoricB Germa.nka, Zer/es, JS^ctio IV., tmn. i., p. 110) 

Henry, king not by illegal usurpation, but through the holy ordination of 
God to Hildebrand, now not pope but false monk. 

Such greeting hast thou won by thine own strife, for thou hast passed by 
no rank in the church without making it share in strife, not in honour; in 
cnrsiug, not in blessing. For to speak out of many oHi few particulars, the 
rulers of Holy Church, namely, arelibishops, bishops' priests, as the Lord’s 
anointed, hast thou not only not feared to touch, but as if tliey were bond 
slaves, knowing not what their lord doeth, under foot dost thou tread them. 
By this treading of them under foot thou hast got praise from the mouth of 
the rabble. All them thou hast judged to know nothing and thyscdf alone to 
know all things; which same knowledge, however, thou art eager to use, not 
for building up but for tearing down—so that wo may believe that Saint Greg¬ 
ory, whose name thou dost seize for thyself, spake prophecy of thee when he 
said on this wise: ''From the great number of his sxxbjects is the spirit of a 
master often lifted up and he deems that ho knows moie than all men, since 
he sees that he is powerful more than all men.’’ And we have borne all this 
in onr eagerness to keep safe the honour of the Apostolic See. But thou didst 
esteem our lowliness to be fear, and therefore fearedst not to rise up against 
that very kingly power granted us by God, which ])ower thou hast dared 
threaten to take away from us; as if w’-o received rule from thee, as if in thy 
hand and not in God’s hand were rule or empire. Nay, our Lord Jesus Christ 
called us to rule, but called thee not to priesthood. For thou hast risen by 
these steps: namely, by trickery, which a monk’s calling detests, thou hast at¬ 
tained money; by money, favour; by favour, the sword; by the sword, the 
See of Peace; and from the See of Peace thou hast disturbed peace, in that 
thou hast armed subjects against their lords, in that thou, though not called of 
God, hast taught that our bishops, called of God, are lightly to be esteemed, 
in that thou hast seized for laymen the ministry over their priests, bo that by 
their own poATor they displace or condemn those whom they of their own 
selves had received as their teachers from God’s hand, through the laying on 
of the hands of the bishops. On me also, who, xinworthy though I be, am 
anointed among them that are anointed to rule, thou hast laid tliy hand; al¬ 
though the tradition of the holy fathers teaehetli that I am to be judged by 
God alone, nor for other charge declares that I be deposed imleas—what be far 
from me—I have strayed from the faith; for even Julian the apostate the 
wisdom of the holy fathers entrusted not to themselves, but to God alone to 
judge and depose. Himself also the true pope, Saint Peter, cries, "Fear God, 
honour the king.” But thou, that foarest not God, dost dishonour me, ap¬ 
pointed of him. Inasmuch as Saint Paul, when he spared not an angel from 
heaven, should he preach otherwise, excepted not thee, who upon earth dost 
preach otherwise. For he saith, "If any one, either I or an angel from heav- 
en, pi’each any other gospel than we have preached unto you, let him be 
damned. Thou therefore, condemned by this anathema, by the judgment of 
all our bishops, and by onr judgment, descend, leave the usurped seat of the 
apostles. Let another rise upon the throne of Saint Peter, who shall not hide 
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violence ruder the cloak of religion, but shall teach the sound of 

Saint Peter. I, Henry, king by God’s grace, together with all onr bishons, 
say unto thee. “Descend, descend, thou that shalt be damTiaH through^ 

ages.'' 


III. UxcoTKimunication of Senry lY 
(From Migne, Patrologia, Series IX., tom. cxhnii., p. 790) 

O Saint Peter, ebief of apostles, incline, we ask, thy holy ears nnto ns, and 
hear me, thy servant, whom thou hast nursed from childhood and whom even 
until this day thou hast freed from the hand of the wicked, that did hate me 
and do hate me for my loyalty to thee. Thou art my witness and my lady 
the Mother of God and Saint Paul, thy brother, and all saints, that thy Holy 
Boman Church drew me against my will to her guidance, and that I thought 
not of force to sit upon thy seat, but rather wished to end my life as a pilgrim 
than to seize tliy place by worldly, guile for the sake of earthly glory. There¬ 
fore of thy favour and not of my deeds, I believe that it has pleased and now 
plejises thee that the people of Christ particularly entrusted mito thee should 
be obedient unto me, particularly because of thy life entrust^ unto me; and 
by thy favour unto me is the power given of God to bind and to loose in heav¬ 
en and on earth. Trusting in this belief, on behalf of the honour and protec¬ 
tion of thy church, on the part of Almighty God, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
through thy power and authority, to King Henry, son of the emperor Henry, 
who hath rebelled against thy church with unheard-of hau^tiness, do I forbid 
the rule of the entire realm of the Germans and of Italy/; and all Christian 
men do I free from the bond of such oath to him as they have made or shall 
make; and I forbid that any serve him as king. For it befits that he who 
strives to lessen the honour of thy church should himself'lose what honour he 
seemeth to have. And since as a Christian he has scomM obedience, nor has 
returned to the Lord whom he deserted, holding interoburse with those that 
were excommunicated, and spurning my commands, sefit to him as thou art 
witness for his own salvation, and separating himself from the church, which 
he tried to break asunder, now I, in thy stead, bind/ him with the bond of 
anathema, and so bind him, out of belief in thee, thaj& the nations may know 
and have proof that thou art Peter, and upon this rock the Son of the living 
God hath bnilt the church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. 

lY. Gregory YII to the Genrum Princes, January S7th, 1077 
(From Migne, Patrologia, Series II., tom. cxlviii., pp. 466-467) 

Gregory, bishop, servant to the servants of God, to all archbishops, bi^ops, 
dukes, counts, and other princes of the German realm, that defend the faith of 
Christ, greeting and apostolic benediction. 

Inasmuch as for love of justice ye have taken up common cause and peril 
with lis in the struggle of Christ's warfare, we have wished to make known to 
your affection with sincere love how the king brought down to penance be¬ 
sought the mercy of absolution, and in what manner the whole case has been 
carried on since his entry into Italy even until now. 

As had been decided between ns and the envoys who were sent to us on 
your part, we came into Lombardy, about twenty days before the term at 
which one of the dukes was to meet us at Olus®, awaiting his coming until we 
could cross over to those parte. But wheu after the term had news 

came to us that at this time, because of many difficulties (as we do indeed be- 

n. w,—VOL. acv. 2 p 
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lieve), an escort could not be sent to meet us, and when wo had )iot .elsewhere 
succour to cross over to you, we were encompassed by no small anxiety as to 
what had better be done. In the mean time wo knew of a certainty that the 
king was drawing near, who, even before he entered Italy, sent to us envoys 
to make supplication, offered in all matters to give just dues to God, Saint 
Peter, and ourselves, and again made promise to mend his life and to heed all 
obedience, if only he should win from us the gift of absolution and apostolic 
benediction. This we long postponed by holding many councils, and when we 
had sharply reproved him for his error through all messengers that went be¬ 
tween us, at length he came with a few followers, making no show of rashness 
or hostility, to the town of Caiiossa, where we were then staying. There for 
three days, before the gate, with all royal garb laid off, indeed barefoot and 
clad in woollen rags, he stood, nor ceased imploring with much weeping the 
help and comfort of apostolic mercy, until he forced all that were there pres¬ 
ent and those to whom report thereof came to such pity and compassionate 
sympathy that in his behalf all interceded with many cries and tears—all mar- 
wUing at our unwonted hardness of heart, aud some even crying out against 
us that this was not the weight of apostolic severity, but a sort of cruelty of 
tyrant fierceness. Finally, by the insistence of his repentance and the great 
supplication of all there present w^e were overcome, and finally, having loosed 
the bond of the anathema, we took hm back into the favour of fellowship and 
into the bosom of Holy Mother Church, but not before wo had from him the 
assurances written below, of which moreover we received confirmation by the 
hands of the abbot of Cluny, of our daughters Mathilda and the countess Ade¬ 
laide, and of other princes, bishop and lay, as seemed to us valuable here- 
for. 

When these things were thns brought to conclusion, in order that for the 
peace of the church and the harmony of the realm (as we have long wished) 
we might he able, with God^s help, to join together all things more fully, we 
desired at the first opportunity granted ns to come unto you. For we will 
that your affection know this thing beyond doubt, tliat, imismuch as the case 
'of this whole matter is in such suspense as ye may see from the assurances 
named, both onr coming unto yon and your agreement in our counsels seem to 
be very particularly needful. Wherefore in that faith wherein ye began and 
in love of justice do ye aU strive to remain, knowing that we are not otherwi^ 
given over to the king save that by mere speech, as is our wont, we have sa-id 
that he might hope of us in all matters wherein we should be able to lend him 
aid, either with justice or with mercy, but without peril to onr soul or to his. 


Oath of Kenryj King of the Gernicm 

“I, King Henry—^by reason of murmuring and dissension, which now arch¬ 
bishops, bishops, dukes, counts, and other princes of the kingdom of the Ger¬ 
mans have against me, and by reason of others who follow them in the same 
matter of dissension—within the term that the lord Hope Gregory shall deter¬ 
mine, according to his judgment will do justice or according to his counsel will 
make harmony, unless an absolute impediment block either me or him, which 
stay having come to an end, I ^all be ready to accomplish the same. Like¬ 
wise if the same Pope Gregory will to go across the mountains or to other le¬ 
gions of the earth, he shall be secure, in so far as I am concerned and all whom 
I ^all be able to constrain, from all hurt of life ami limb, or from capture, 
both he and they that shall be in his escort or company, or they that are sent 
by him, or come to him from whatsoever region of the world, both going, tp- 
lying tiiere, or returning thence; nor shall he have any other hindrance with 
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my conscjit that shall be counter to his honour. And if any do aught to him, 
I shall help him in good faith according to my ability. 

Given at Ganossa, January t-wenty-seventh, the fifteenth indiction. 


Y. The Concordat of Wor^iis^ Septeinher 23rdj 1122 
(From Monumenta Eistoria Qermanica, Leges, SectiolV., Comtiiutianes, tom. i., 169-101) 

1. Frivilege of the emperor. 

In the name of the holy and undivided Trinity. I, Henry, by God’s grace 
august emperor of the Romans, for the love of God and of the Holy Eomau 
Church and of lord Pope Calixtus and for the cure of my soul, give to God, to 
God’s noly apostles Peter and Paul, and to the Holy Catholic Church all in¬ 
vestiture through ring and staff, and grant that in all churches that are in my 
empire there be canonical election and free consecration. 

The possessions and regalia of Saint Peter, which, from the beginning of 
this disagreement even unto this day, whether in my father’s time or in my 
own, have been removed—what I have the same I restore to the Holy Eoman 
Church, and what I have not I will faithfully help that they be lestored. 

The possessions also of other chui’ches, and of princes and others, both 
clergy and lay, which have been lost in this war, by advice of princes or by 
process of justiice—what I have I shall give back, and what I have not I shah 
faithfully help that they be restored. 

And I give true peace to lord Pope Calixtus, the Holy Eoman Church, and 
all who are or have been xxpon his side. 

And wherein the Holy Roman Church shall ask my aid, I will faithfully 
help, and wherein it shall make to me complaint, I will work due justice. 
These things all are done with the agreement and advice of the princes whose 
name^ are written below: 

Adalbert, archbishop of Mainz. F., archbishop of Cologne. EL, bishop 
of Eatisbon. O., bishop of Bamberg. B., bishop of Spires. H., of Augs¬ 
burg. G., of Utrecht. 5 ., of Constance. E., abbot of Fulda. Henry, duke, 
Frederick, duke. S., duke. Pertolf, duke. Margrave Teipold. Mai^rave 
Engelbert. Godfrey, count palatine. Otto, count palatine. Berengar, 
count. 

I, Frederick of Cologne, archbishop and archchaucellor, give recognisance* 
2. FrivUege of the pope, 

I, Calixtus, bishop, servant to God’s servants, to thee, loved son Henry, 
by God’s grace august emperor of the Eomans, grant: elections of bishops and 
abbots in the German realm, which appertain to the realm, shall be held in thy 
presence without simony or any violence, so that, if any disagreement arise 
between factions, with advice or judgment of the metropolitan and his fellow 
provincials, thou mayst furnish as^sent and assistance to the sounder party. 
He that is elected, moreover, shall receive his regalia from th^ and by thy 
lance and shall do thereafter what is legally due unto thee. 

One consecrated in other regions of the empire within six months shall re¬ 
ceive his regalia from thee and by thy lance and shall do thereafter what is 
legally due unto thee; saving all things that are recognised as appertaining to 
the Eoman Church, 

Wherein thou shalt make complaint to me and ask aid, according to the 
due of my office I will give thee aid. I give thee true peace and likewise all 
who are upon thy side or were at the time of this disagreement. 
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III 

THE TRUCE OP GOD (1085 a.d.) 

[This document is commonly accepted as the decree of the syn¬ 
od of Mainz or of the emperor Henry IV. This has, however, been 
questioned by some late editors, who hold that its scope was less 
than such an origin would imply, and that it was diocesim rather 
than national. Similar attempts to curb private warfare were made 
in Trance and other European countries.] 

i^vom Monumenta Ei^iorim Germanica, Leges, Sectio IV., torn. i>, pp. 606-608) 

1. Inasmucli as ia our days the holy church has been uiHicted beyond 
measure with tribulation, suffering so mucli stress and danger, yvQ have set 
ourselves to come to her aid, through God’s favour, in order that peace, which 
for pressure of our sins we could not make lasting, might be strengthened a 
little hy the exemption at least of some days. 

2. In the year of the Lord’s incarnation 1085, in the eighth indiction, 
through God’s intervention, by the agreement of clergy and people alike it was 
decreed by vote that from the first day of the Advent of the Lord until the 
final day of Epiphany, aud from the beginning of Septuagesima even to the 
eighth day of Pentecost and through that whole day, and on every fifth, sixth, 
Sabbath day, and Sunday even until the rising of tiie sun on the wjcond day of 
the week, with the addition of the fourth fast day of the four seasons, and on 
each evening of the feast clay of an apostle together with the day following, 
and besides on every day canonically set apart in the past or in the future for 
fasting or for feasting, this decree of peace shall be observed. In order that 
there may he the greatest security of all upou the road or tarrying at home, no 
man shall do murder and arson, robbery and aasault, no one with cudgel or 
sword or any manner of weapon shall harm any, and no one no matter for 
what wrong he he at feud, from the Lord’s Advent even unto the fifth day of 
Epiphany and from Septuagesima to the eighth day of Pentecost, shall make 
bold to bear arms, shield or sword or lance or the load of any armour whateo- 
ever. 

3. Likewise on other days, that is Sundays, the fifth and sixth days of the 
week, the Sabbath, on each evening of the feast day of an apostle together 
with the day following, and besides on every day canonically set apart in the 
past or in the future for fasting or for feasting, it is not permitted to any to 
bear arms unless they be going far, and then, moreover, with this exception, 
that none in any way do hurt therewith. 

4. If it be needful for any within the term of the set peace to go to any 
other place, where this peace is not kept, let him bear arms, so however that 
he harm not any one, unless he be assailed and is compelled to defend himself. 
Koreover, when he return again let him lay down arms. 

d. If it befall that a castle he besieged, throughout the day included within 
the neace let them stay from the assault, unless they be assaulted by the be¬ 
sieged and he forced to repel their assault. 

6. And lest this decree of peace be violated by any person without punish¬ 
ment, by all present there was decreed this sentence: If a freeman or noble 
shall violate it, that is, if he do murder or wound any one or in any way what¬ 
soever transgress, without any intervention from his wealth or from his 
friends he shall be driven out from the bounds of his neighbours, and all Ms 
^tete his heirs shall take, and if he have a benefice, the lord to whom it per¬ 
tains shall receive it. But if his heirs be found and proved to furnish Mm 
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with any aid, after he have been expelled, or with any sustenance, the estate 
shall be taken from them and be allotted to the royal dignity. But if he wish 
to felear himself of the charge against him, with twelve men who are both noble 
and free, they shall swear. 

7. If a bondman kill a man, he shall be beheaded; if he wound him, his 
right hand shall be cut off; if in any other way, striking with fist or stone or 
club, or in whatsoever way he fail of fulfilling the law, he shall be beaten and 
his hair shall be cut. If, however, the accused wish to prove himself inno¬ 
cent, let him clear himself by the ordeal of cold water, in such wise, however, 
that’he himself and none other in his place be put into the water. If, how¬ 
ever, fearing the judgment made against him, he flee away, he shall lie under 
perpetual excommunication, and in whatsoever place he be heard to he let a 
letter be sent thither, wherein it he announced that he is excommunicated and 
that none shall be allowed to have fellowship with him. 

8. There ought not to be cutting off of hands in the case of boys not yet 
twelve years old. If these have sinned against this peace, let them be pun¬ 
ished only with whipping. 

9. It breaks not the peace if any order to beat with rods or clubs a faulty 
bondman or a pupil or one subject to him in any manner soever. 

10. Another exception from this decree of peace is if the Imd emperor 
nublicly order a campaign to he made to attack the enemies of the realm, or 
if it please him to hold council for the judgment of the adversaries of justaoe. 

11. The peace is not\’lolated if in the mean time a duke or other counts or 
bailiffs, or they that occupy the place of these, hold court and in accordance 
with the law do justice ou thieves, robbers, and other criminals. 

12. For tie security of all, especially them that are at feud, ^ peace of 
the Lord has been decreed, but not that after the completion of toe tem ^ 
truce they may dare rob and plunder through Tillages and homes, for toe 1^ 
and sentence decreed against them before this peace was determined shall m^ 
diligently be preserved, so that they he kept from injustice, m^nch ^ rob¬ 
bers and iissassins are absolutely excluded from this peace of God and fr m 

every truce. neither promise God 

this trace nor keep it, for him let none of the priests m^e bold to sing a ^ 
nor p4y heed to his salvation. If he be sick, let no Christian n^e bold to 

visit him; and let him have no euchmst at his end, ’“i*® "a 

14. If any either at the present day or forever in the time of our de^na 
ants make bold to violate this truce, he is excommnmcated by us without 

^Wro*«h>inhat not more in toe power of counts or 
of the mighty than in that of toe whole And 

the above-mentioned punishments on them 

let them most diligently beware lest when they rje Irto^ of 

ship or hate or aught else counter to jnstace; let toem n^^ J^e^those 
certain ones, but rather bring them to light. Let no man, to reneem raose 

taken iu crime, receive money. fn'vino’ hftftd 

16. Merchants on the road whereon they do bn^^s. ^ 

to their farm work, ploughing, 

shall have peace ou every day. Women likewise and aU mat oeax ram 
sacred orders shall enjoy continnal peace. TFor^hin and reverence he 

17. In churches also and eburch graveyar^ let woi^p ana rev^^^ 

given to God, so tlmt if *bither *bere flee a ra ^ forced to give himself 
or flight, he shall be subject to like penalty with the guilty- 
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18. Moreover, by our ban forbid that any member of a holy order 
being proved a transgressor of this holy truce be punished by lay court, but 
that he be given up to the bishop, ^ere laymen are beheaded/ let clergy be 
degraded; where laymen are mutilated, let clergy be suspended from office 
and by the vote of laymen be punished with freqLuent fasts and whippings 
until there be satisfaction. Amen. 


IV 

ESTABLISHMENT OP THE DUOHY OF AHSTBIA (1156 a.d.) 

[This grant of Frederick Barbarossa erected Austria, hitherto 
mereV a margravate, into a duchy, and laid the foundation of its 
future power and atre^th among German states. Bee Volume 
XIV, The Moly Boman &pire, Chapter I.] 

MstallishmeTtt of the Duchy of Austria, September t7th, H56 
(From Mmumenia Qmnanm Eutorica, Legm, Sectio IV., tom, i., pp. S21-233) 

In the name of the holy and undivided Trinity. Frederick, through the 
gracious mercy of God, august emperor of the Romans. 

1. Although an exchange of goods may stand unquestioned by means of 
actual bodily transfer, and such matters as arc done lawfully cannot be vio¬ 
lently undone by any resistance, nevertheless, that there be no possibility of 
misunderstanding what has actually been done, our imiierial authority must 
needs intervene. 

2. Know then the present generation and the desceudanls to come of all 
that are faithful to Christ and to our empire, how we, through the assisting 
favour of Him by whom peace came from heaven on earth to men, in the gen¬ 
eral court of Ratishon held on the nativity of Holy Mary, in the presence of 
many pious and Catholic princes, have brought to an end the strife and quar¬ 
rel which was long carried on between our beloved uncle, Henry, duke of 
Austria, and onr dear nephew, Henry, duke of Saxony, over the duchy of 
Bavaria, in this manner, that the duke of Austria has given up to us the 
duchy of Bavaria, which we straightway granted as a benellce to the duke of 
Saxony. 

3. Moreover, the duke of Bavaria has made over to ns the march of Aus¬ 
tria with all its rights and with all such benefices as the former mai’grave Leo¬ 
pold had from the duchy of Bavaria. 

4. Lest in doing this the honour and glory of our loved uncle seem at all 
lessened, by the counsel and judgment of the princes, on the proposal of the 
decree by Ladislans, noble duke of Bohemia, and the approval thereof of all 
the princes, we have changed the march of Austria into a duchy, and this 
same duchy with all rights we have granted as a benefice to the aforesaid 
Henry, our uncle, and to his right noble wife Theodora, decreeing by perpet¬ 
ual law that they themselves and their children after them, whether male or 
female, shall have and possess the aforesaid duchy of Austria from the realm 
with hereditary right. 

5. If, however, the aforesaid duke of Austria, our imcle, and his wife die 
without children, they shall be free to leave the same duchy to whomsoever 
they will. 

6. We decree also that no person, great or small, within the realm of the 
same duchy shah make bold to exercise any justice without permission and 
consent of the duke. 
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7. Ine duke of Austria for Ms duchy shall owe none other service to the 
empire, save that he come when he is bidden to the courts which the emperor 
shall decree in Bavaria; also he shall owe no campaign service, except what 
the emperor perchance shall ordain against the kingdoms or provinces adjoin¬ 
ing Austria. 

8. And that this our imperial decree remain for all time sure and unbroken, 
we have bidden that this present be copied hence and sealed with the imprint 
of our seal, with the addition of the names of fitting witnesses, which are 
these: Pilgrim, patriarch of Aqnileja; Eberhard, archbishop of Salzburg; 
Otto, bishop of Freising; Conrad, bishop of Padua; Eberhard of Bamberg; 
Hartmann of Brescia; Hartwigof Ratisbon; the bishop of Trient; Lord Guel- 
fo; Duke Conrad, brother of the emperor; Frederick, son of King Conrad; 
Henry, duke of CariutMa; Margrave Engelbert of Istria; Margrave Albert of 
Staden; Margrave Diepold; Hermann, count palatine of the Rhine; Otto, 
count palatine, and his brother Frederick; Gebhard, count of Snlzbach; Ru¬ 
dolf, count of Swinshud; Engelbert, count of Halle; Gebhard, count of Bur- 
chusen; the count of Buthene; the count of Pilstein; and many others. 

The seal of Lord Frederick, most invincible emperor of the Romans. 

I, Reiuhold, chancellor, in place of Arnold of Mainz, archbishop and arch- 
chancellor gave recognisance. 

Given at Ratisbon, September 17th, the fourth indiction, the year of the 
Lord^s incarnation the one thousand one hundred fifty and sixth, in the rule 
of Lord Frederick, august emperor of the Romans; favourably in Christ, 
Amen; in the year of his reign the fifth, of Ms empire the second. 


V 

THE PEACE OP WESTPHALIA ^ (OCTOBER 24, 1648) 

[The Peace of Westplialia, the first of the great international 
treaties by which the states of Europe took on their modem forms, 
was of importance not only as terminating the Thirty Tears’ War. 
but as readjusting the political and religious affairs of Europe and 
as containing the first recognition of the principle of the Balance of 
Power, The negotiations were carried on for five years, 1643-1^, 
at Mttnster, between the representatives of France, the Empire, 

Spain, and the German Catholic states, and at Osnahrtlck between 
representatives of Sweden, the Empire, and the German Protestants. 

After preliminary treaties had been signed at OsnabrQck and Munster, 
the Osnahrtlck diplomats went to Mtlnster in October, and there on 
the 24th a general peace was signed. Our text is translated from 
F. W. Ghinauy’s EuropamTie mronik (Leipsic, 1865), vol. i., pp. 

148-164.] 

I. TREATY OF PEACE SIGISED AT OSNABEUCK BETWEEN 'THE EMPE BOB 
FEBDINAKB III ON THE ONE BIBB, AND QUEEN CHBISTINA OP SWEDEN 
AND HEB GERMAN ALLIES ON THE OTHEB 

Art. I. There shall be a Christian, univer^l, and perpetual peace and a 
real and sincere friendsMp between his imperial majesty and the House of 
Austria with all his allies and retainers and all heirs and successors on the one 
side, and between her imperial majesty and the kingdom of Sweden_^h aH 
her allies and subjects, especially between the very Christian king (of Fian^), 
together with the electors, princes, and estates of the realm on the 
and this peace shall he sincerely and conscientiously upheld and cherianed, 

etc. 


Art. II. General amn^ty on both sides. All insults and outragi^ dmn- 
D The articles not accompanied by quotation marks are given in con^nsed fmffli-I 
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ages aud expenses, caused during the war in word, writing, or deed, shall be 
forgotten without respect to persons. 

AH. III. 1. In consequence of this amnesty all estates of tin' realm, elec¬ 
tors, princes, knights, citizens, and subjects shall be reinstated in their pos¬ 
sessions as they stood before the outbreak of the war. 

2. This reinstatement is to be understood in the sense that no one is to 
suffer any infringement of his rights. 

AH. IV. 1. In the following paragraphs the more import ant of these restitu¬ 
tions are enumerated separately, from which it must not be concluded that the 
restitution is not to be carried out in respect to those persons who are not 
mentioned here by name. 2. Above all things, the pea<‘e congress 1ms settled 
the question of the Palatinate as follows: 3. First, in regard to the House of 
Bavaria; the electoral dignity, which formerly belonged to the electors of the 
Palatinate, with aB the regalia, dignities, privileges, insignia, and prerogatives 
belonging to that office, without any exception, together with the whole Up¬ 
per Palatinate and the grafschaft Cham, with all their appurtenances, prerog¬ 
atives, and rights, shall remain, in the future as hitherto, in the possession of 
the lord Maximilian, count palatine of the Bhine, duke of Bavaria, of his 
children, and of the whole house of William so long as there shall l>e male 
heirs of that house. 4. On the other hand, the elector of Bavaria renounces 
for himself, his heirs, and successors, the demand for the thirteen millions 
(made of the emperor for expenses of war), and also all claims upon Upper 
Austria, and from the moment of the proclamation of peace will hand over to 
his imperial majesty all documents which have been preserved concerning that 
demand, to be annulled and destroyed.^' 6. An eighth electorate shall be 
established for the house of the Bhenish Palatinate (the count palatine Karl 
Ludwig and his heirs—the line of Budolf). 0. The said count palatine Karl 
Ludwig and his heirs shall again receive the Lower or Bhenish Palatinate with 
all its rights and with the same extent which it had before the outbreak of the 
Bohemian disturb'^nces. 7. However, the few districts lying on the Berg- 
strasse, which the electorate of Mainz mortgaged to the Palatinate in 1463, shall 
be returned to the electorate of Mainz ai^ainst a cash compenaation for the 
value of the mortgage. 8. The claims ilaid by tlie bishops of Speier and 
Worms to certain estates in the Lower Palatinate shall be settled before a regu¬ 
lar judge. 9. “If it should happen that the (Bavarian) line of William 
should have no male heirs, and that the (Bavarian) palatine line (the line of 
Budolf) should still be in existence, not only the Upper Palatinate but also the 
electorate, which the dukes of Bavaria owned, shail revert to the surviving 
counts palatine, who in the mean time had been in possession of the co-investi¬ 
ture ; the eighth electorate, however, shall then whoUy cease to exist. On the 
other hand, the Upper Palatinate in that case shall revert to the surviving 
count palatine in such a way that all transactions and benefits of the law, 
which rightfully belong to the heirs to the allodial estates of the elector of Ba¬ 
varia, shall be reserved to them.” 10. All family compacts between the elec¬ 
toral house of Heidelberg and Heubnrg shall remain intact so far as they do 
not conflict with the provisions of the present peace. 11. The rights of the 
Palatinate over the Julian fief shall likewise be preserved intact. 12. The 
emperor will pay to the brothers of the count palatine Karl Ludwig, in order 
to flghten his appanage, 400,000 reichsthalers within four years, at the rate of 
100,000 thalers annually. 13. The amnesty is expressly extended over all offi¬ 
cers and retainers of the house of the palatinate. 14. “ On the other hand, 
the lord Karl Ludwig, with his brothers and the remaining electors and princes 
of the realm, ^all swear faith and obedience to the emperor, and, in addition, 
both he and his brother shall renounce all claims to the Upper Palatinate, for 
himself and his heirs, as long as there shall be legitimate m^e heirs of the line 
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of William.’^ 15, The emperor promises to pay to the widowed mother of the 
count palatine Karl Ludwig 20,000 reichsthalers, once for all, and 10,000 
reichsthaleris: to every one of his sisters upon her marriage. 16. The counts 
of Leiningen and Dachsburg shall not be disturbed by the count palatine Karl 
Ludwig in their prerogatives. 17. The free nobility (Reichsritterschaft) in 
Franconia, Swabia; and on the Bhine shall remain undisturbed in its immedi¬ 
ate state. 18. The barons {Fr&iherren) of Waldenbuig, Beigersberg, Bromse 
von Biidesheim, Metternich, and the elector of Bavaria shall retain their fiefs 
in the Lower Palatinate. 19. “The adherents to the Augsburg confession in 
the Lower Palatinate, who were in possession of the churches, and among them 
especially the citizens and inhabitants of Oppenheim, shall preserve the status 
of the church as it was in the year 1624, and they, as well as the others who 
shall ‘-demand it, shall be allowed free exercise of the Augsburg confession, 
both publicly in the churches at set times and privately in their own houses or 
in those of others, their own or neighbouring servants of the divine word offi¬ 
ciating.” 20. The count palatine Ludwig Philip, duke of Simmem, shall re¬ 
ceive again all the lands and rights which he owned before the outbreak of the 
war. 21. The count palatine Friederich of Zweibriicken shall receive again 
the cloister Hombach and the fourth part of the toll at Vilzbach. 22. The 
count palatine Leopold Ludwig of Yeldenz shall receive again the grafschaft 
Yeldenz with the same ecclesiastical and secular status which it had in 1624. 
23. The stronghold of 'Wilzburg shall be given back to the markgraf of Bran¬ 
denburg, Kulmbach-Ansbach, and his dispute with the bishop of Wurzburg 
over the city of Kitziugen shall he settled hy a summary legal process. 24. 
The house of Wurtemberg shall he reinstated in all the ecclesiastical and secu¬ 
lar estates and privileges which it anywhere owned before the outbreak of the 
war. 25. Also the princes of Wiirtemberg of the Mompelgard line shall be 
reinstated in their possession in Alsace and elsewhere, especially in the two 
Burgundian fiefs of Elerval and Passavant 26. The markgraf Friederich of 
Baden and Hochberg diall be reinstated in his territory and in his rights, as 
they were before the outbreak of the wai\ 27. The princess of Baden shall 
receive again the baronial estate of Hohen-Geroldsech, so far as she shall have 
l)roved her claims thereto by authentic documents. 28. The duke of Croy 
shall receive an amnesty; he shall continue to possess his part of the estate 
(herrsclMft) of Yinstingeu, with the reservation, however, of the rights of the 
German Empire to that estate. 29. The dispute between Nassau-Siegen and 
Nassau-Siegen shall be settled by a legal commission. 30. The counts of Nas- 
sau-Saarbriicken shall be reinstated in their ecclesiastical and secular estates* 
31. Likewise the house of Hanau 32. Likewise the count of Sohns. 33. 
Likewise the house of Hohen-Sohns. 34. The counts of Isenburg ^all enjoy 
an amnesty. 35. The Bheingrafs ^all be reinstated in their districts, Tro- 
neck and Wildenbiirg. 36. The widow of Count Ernest of Sayn shall be rein¬ 
stated in the possession of the district Hachenburg and of the village Bendorf. 
37. The grafschaft Falkenstein shaU be restored to the person to whom it le¬ 
gally belongs, 38. The house of Waldeck shall be reinstated in aU the pre¬ 
rogatives over the estate Didinghansen, etc. 39. Count Joachim Ernst of Ot- 
tingen shall receive again all the ecclesiastical and secular estates which his 
father owned before the outbreak of disturbances. 40. Likewise the house of 
Hohenlohe. 41. Likewise the count Ludwig of Ldwenstein and 'Wertheim. 
42. Also the Catholic line of Lowenstein-Wertheim. 43. Also the counm of 
Erbach. 44. Also the counts of Brandenstein. 45. The baron of i^evenhul- 
ler, the heirs of the chancellor Loffler, the heirs of Konrad of Bhelingen shall 
receive back their confiscated estates 46. The contracts, exchange 
promissory notes, which were extorted by unlawful means, and concermng 
which Speier, Weissenburg on the Bhine, Landau, Eentlingen, Henbronm and 
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others complain particularly, also those inclietmenta wlu<*h Inu'-e been bought 
and ceded to another, shall he destroyed in su(^h fashion ilud; iti sludl be abso¬ 
lutely impossible to bring a legal suit with Hueh a tithv ^ 47. Ag<iinst debtors 
who cau prove that they were forced by one of the belHg(n’en(i parties to pay 
their debt, no proceas shall be instituted by (he injimsl, although they may 
be the real creditors. 48. Tlu^ suits whhdi Imvo already arisen from this 
cause shall bo terminated within two years. 40. The legal Judgments which 
were delivered on secular matters dtiring (he wars may t)e subjected to revi¬ 
sion at the instance of one of the parties, within the first; half year after the 
conclusion of peace. 50. No one shall s\ifler loss by noti having renewed his 
tenure since the year 1018 or for not having ptu'formed his obligations there¬ 
for. The time in which the investiture is to be r(mewe<l shall begin from the 
■conclusion of peace. 51. All civil and military persons, from the highest to 
the lowest, their children and heirs, without exei^piion, shall, in nwpi^ctto 
their persons and property, be reinstated by both sides in th<^ same condition 
of life and nipnlation, of honour, of eonseiem^e, of Hlmrly, rights, and pre¬ 
rogatives, wdiieh they actually held biTore the distiurhanct^H or which they 
might rightfully have held. No lawsuit; shall he brought against them nor 
shall any punishment be inflicted upon tluun. 52. The amnesty extends also 
to the Austrian subjects. 53. On the other hainl, tin*) empiu’or insists that the 
confiscated estates on his hereditary lands sliall noti Im given hm4c t^o their old 
owma's, but shall remain in the poasc^ssion of (he pn^smit owners, if the confis¬ 
cation took place before the appearanc(’) of the Hvmdcs. 54, Those estates 
which were eontiscated on account of their owmu’s^ going over to the Hwccles 
or French shall he returned to their former possessors, without numliursement 
for their use or for any injury that may hav<^ bemi done t-lnun. 55, In private 
summons the Protestants in Austria shall rem^ive (he same just ice ;w (Mholics. 
56. No compensation will be made for bnildings, furiut;ur<\ uml other objects 
injured by the war. 57. No war shall he hcigun on account of (In') Julian'suc¬ 
cession; the same shall he wttled by compromiH<^ or by n^gal suit. 

Art T. The foUowing has been decided in regard to the religions ditfleul- 
ties: 1. The Treaty of Paasjni (1552) and the Atigsburg r(4igious treaty of 
peace shall remain holy and inviolable, Tln^ l>reHent tin^at.y of p(W,e sliall be 
decisive in the disputed points of those conf-racts. In all tfise a (‘.omphde mu- 
r.ual equality shall exist between the ehuitors, princes, and <sHlaleH of both eon- 
what is right for one side shall be right for the other. All acts of 
violence between both sides shall cease and are forlflddt^n, frium follow 58 
provisions concerning rights and lauds of religious orders, prinusiotis itisuring 
absolute freedom of religious exercise and belief, etc.] 

AH, YL The city of Bfile and the remaitiing cantons of Hwii,zerland shall 
remain in the possession of their complete freedom and s(^paration from the 
German Empire, and hence they shall in no way he suhjtMfl; to the t.rihunalB of 
the empire. 

Ah, YU. It has been xxnaniinously decided by his imperial majesty and 
all estates of the empire that all the rights and bemeflts, iogtdher wltili all the 
other imperial decisions, which the religious peace, this imhli<^ treaty, and—* 
within the latter—the settlement of religions disputes, prt^nused to tlie otlier 
Catholic and evangelical estates, shall also hold good for tihose who are called 
reformed, . . . But because the religious disputes which pro.vail among the 
Protestants have not yet been settled, but are reserved for a fut ure agreement, 
and hence the Prolestpts form tw'o parties; they liave both agreed in regard 
te the right of reforming tnat, if a prince or other lord or cluirch patron after" 
ward goes over to the religion of the other side, or else, either through the 
rights of inheritance or according to the terms of this treaty, he acqui res or 
regains possession of a princedom or of a rulership in which at present the 
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religious exercises of the other party are observed, such princes may indeed 
have court preacliers of their own confession in their residences without objec¬ 
tion and without injury to their subjects, but they shall not he permitted to 
change the public form of religious worship or the church laws and regula¬ 
tions which have hitherto been in effect; neither shall they deprive the fol¬ 
lowers of the other sect of the churches, schools, and hospitals, or of the income, 
deuefices, and tithes belonging to them, to use them for followers of their own 
sect; nor shall they, by urgiug the rights of supremacy of a bishopric, of a 
patron, or otherwise, impose on their subjects clei^y of another cor 7‘.ssion, nor 
in any other direct or indirect way pnt a hindrance or a disadvantage in the 
way of the religion of the other,etc. 2. Single commnnities, wMch of their 
own free will and at their own expense desire to adopt the religion of their 
new ov^crlord, may do so; on the other hand, the consistories and the profes¬ 
sors in the universities shall be confessors of the generally accepted form of 
religion. Besides the Catholic, Lutheran, and refomed religion, no other 
form shall be adopted or tolerated in the Eoman Empire. 

AH, YIIL 1. All estates of the realm shall be confirmed in their rights. 

2. They shall have the right of voting in all deliberations concerning the 
affairs of the empire. 3. Concerning the Eeichstag and the articles of the next 
Beichstag. 4. The free imperial cities, like the other estates of the realm, 
have a deciding vote (votum decisimm) in the general as well as in the special 
aasemblies of the empire. 5. Concerning war debts. , ^ 

Art. JX. 1. The tolls and duties imposed dnnng the war shall be removed, 

and the former freedom of commerce shall be re-established. 2. The taxc 

iustified by long years^ custom shall continue. • 

Art...t The Swedlih IndemnUy. 1. The emperor Ferdm^d giT^ owr to 

Queen Christina of Sweden and to her hdra the dom^o^hereinrfter nm^ 

with all their rights, as a continual and direct imperial fee. 2. The whole of 
that part of Pomerania, usually called Hither Pomerama, , 

Eiigcii Of Eurtlier Pomerania the cities Stettin, Gj^z, pamm, Go^ow,^ 
&h-water lake connected with the Baltic. 3 ®hc 
fitici <inv forth for all times shall own these districts as a hereditary nei. 4. 
Th^ thich the dukes of Hitter 

biHliopric of Kammiu shall be given over to ‘^*Se oftef^nd 

the crown after the death of the present 9“ 

the rhrhts of the dukes of Further Pomerama over Kammm shall fail to tne 

of BrmlXrg. 5. The elector of B^ndentog ronot~y^atn^ 

to thetenitories assigned to the tfrhoSdfSStiom 

Moreover, Sweden receives toe city of • ygrcien with the city 

7. Moreover, tlte 'biahopric Bremen and to^ito^ anditsterri- 

and the district (Amt) of Wilshausen. all ecclesiastical 

tndsS\r'rSV“ r*OnTccomtt of these Germ,an possesions the Swed^ 
SgSlu be'connted among the dir^tG^^^^ 

Sr 1 n X ;oteX(^h the crown of Sweden is to have in toe np- 

of Wisraar^’ 10. The vote wmen roe l o imperial del^- 

per Saxon Eeichstags. 1 • .»rki«aTi fiAfR the emneror grants the crown of 

tiot.8. 12. In respect to these G™ fiefs ^^Xrighrto erect a nniver- 

Sweden the privilege de nm f’-P^^J.Xf.'.v.-wtants of these countries from their 

obligations to their earlier X jiand, in return for these 

Sweden. 15. The crown ?f Swed“ on t^ a^roin Ld takes the oato of 
German provinces, recognises toe emp . , „ Stralsimd and 

allegiance like the other XSis and li1«ra^ 

■the Hanseatic cities are confirmed in their ngnrs anu nuc 
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of Brandenburg shall receive the bishopric of Ii'alb(n*siadt in return for his re 
nunciation of Hither Pomerania and Biigen. 2. He shall ah:> receive th' 
grafschaft of Hohenstein belonging to that bishopric. 8. The elector shall 
leave the count of Tetteubixch in possession of (he grafschaft. Kluunstein. 4. 
The elector receives, further, the bishopric Miuthm. 5. Also t.he bishopric 
Kammin in so far as the rights of the dnlccs of Farther Ponnu'auia extend 


the Swedes, 14. Furthermore, all the eommanderies and lands iKdonging to 
the Knights of Malta which do not lie in the lands ceded t/O Sweden. 

Art.. XIL MecUenhurff Compens(Ui(m. 1. Th(^ duke Adolf Friederieh of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin receives the bishopric! Bchweriti with Jhitzeburg in 
compensation for the city of Wisimxr ceded to Sweden, 2. Tlie right to the 
income of two prebends at the Catliedral of Strasburg shall nmiain in posw^s- 


return he shall give back the bishopric of Osnabriick tiO the present bishop, 
th 



ducal house of BraunflChweig^Liineburg shall always Iw HU(!<!eeded again by a 
Catholic bishop, chosen by the chapter of the cathedral. 7. Tlnu-cby the relig¬ 
ious position of both Confessions in respect to c*x>ngrt‘gat ionH and clergy shall be* 
preserved intact in the bishopric. 8. During tlu! tinui which a Protestant oc¬ 
cupies the episcopal seat in Osnabi'uck, the ar(!hl)isho]) of Cologne has the su¬ 
pervision over the Catholic clergy and the Catholic church of that place, t). 
The cloister Walkenried with the estate Scfhawen is given to the dukes of 
Braunschweig as a perpetual fief. 10. The cloister Groningen is also restored 
to them. 11. The debt of the dnke Friederieh XJlridi of Braunst'hweig-Liine- 
burg to the king of Denmark, which the latter made over to the emperor in 
the Peace of Lubeck, but which the emperor presented to General Tilly, is 
cancelled. 12. Likewise the debt of 20,000 guldens of th© dukes of Braun- 
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schveig-^Luneburg to the chapter of Ratzeburg. 13. The two younger sons of 
the duke August of Braunschweig-Liineburg shall be invested with two pre¬ 
bends in the bishopric of Strasburg at the next vacancy, 14. In return, how¬ 
ever, the dukes of Braunschweig-Liineburg shall renounce their coadjatories in 
the archbishoprics Magdeburg, Bremen, Halberstadt, and Ratzeburg. 

Art, XIV. 1. The markgraf Christian Wilhelm of Brandenburg shall re¬ 
ceive the Magdeburg districts (Amter) Zuina and Lohburg in place of the 
12,000 reichsthalers which he was to receive from the archbishopric Magde¬ 
burg. 2. Since, however, these districts as well as the whole bishopric have 
been very much devastated by the war, 3,000 reichsthalers shall be paid the 
markgrafs out of an assessment to be raised in the archbishopric. 3. After 
the death of the markgraf the two districts shall remain in the possession oi 
his heirs for five years, after which time they shall revert to the owner of the 
archbishopric. 

AH. XV. The Hesse-Cosset Question. 1. The landgraf house of Hesse-Cas- 
sel shall be completely reinstated in its possessions and rights as they were be¬ 
fore the war, 2. It shall receive the ahbotship of Hirschfeld. 3. Also the 
districts of Schaumberg, Buckeburg, Sachsenbagen, and Stadthageu, which 
hitherto have belonged to the bishopric Minden. 4. It shall be paid 600,000 
reichatbaiers by the archbishopric Mainz and Cologne, by the bishopric Miin- 
ster and Paderborn, and by the ahbotship Piilda, in return for its surrender of 
the captured places. 5. As security for the payment of this sum the Hessians 
receive the strongholds Nuess, Kosfeld, and Heuhaus. 6. The Hessian garri¬ 
sons of thcs(^ places must bo supported at the expense of the said archbishop¬ 
rics and bishoprics. 7. When half of the sum has been paid, Kuess shall be 
given back. 8. xlfter the payment of the whole sum ydth interest, the two 
other places shall also be evacuated by the Hessians. 9. The revenues wMdi 
are to be use,d to cover the sum will be designated later. 10. Hesse-Cassel 
immediately after the conclusion of peace shall surrender all other foreign 
places ocxuipied by it. 11. Upon leaving those places it shall take nothing 
which it did not bring into them. 12. All estates on this side and beyond the 
Rhine which have paid taxes to Hesse since March 1st, 1648, shall contribute 
towards the compensation to Hesse, mentioned above, for the evacuation of 
the fortified places. 13. The treaty between the houses of Hesse-Ca^l and 
Hesse-Darmstadt of April 14tb, 1648, in regard to the 8u(^on m Marburg, 
is sanctioned, 14. Also the treaty between the landgraf Wilhelm of H^ 
and the count Christian of Waldeck, of April 11th, 1635, m re^rd toWal- 
deck. 15. The right of primogenitnre in Hesse-Oassel and m Hesse-Uarm- 

stadt shall be preserved inviolate. ^ -u t 

AH. XVL Concerning the execution of the treaty [20 paragraphs]. 

AH. XVIZ Concerning the ratification of the treaty [12 paragraphs]. 

II. MilNSTEE TEEATT OF PEACE 


Betmen The Emperor Ferdinand III On The One Side And The FrenA Eiv 

iMia Xir On The O&er 

Mrodnction. The emperor Ferdin^d HI Md kmg Louis XTV con¬ 
clude peace through the mediation of eroTros 

and their allies shall sincerely ^tiy enfo^ be 

r^^pS^n ant p^gfway dilute concerning I^rrame shad he set- 














6 


who think they have any cause for eom}>laint eoiieeniiiig their reiuHtatement 
in their possessions may bring the same l>efore a r<‘gnhu' jmlg<s aTt<n' the resti-/ 
tution has taken place. 7. The most importanti of t luj resiitiutions are here 
enumerated, but it must not be concluded that tlu^ riNstil utiou does m)t affect 
the others which are not mentioned liere. 8. The Imperial Att4W*.hment of the 

estates of the elector of Treves is repealed, P. The. Emperor withdraws his 

...... ..1 • 


over both places to the elector of Treves. 10. The, (lucsstion of the palatinate 
is settled as follows: 11. The electoral right of the palatine and the upper 
palatinate remain in the possession of the Houst‘, of Bavaiia. 

(The following paragraphs of this article, to 08 ii)ehmiv<^, are practically 
covered by the Osuabriick Treaty.) 

Cession to M-ance, 60. In order slaU furtlun* t() stixmgtheu the peace be* 
tween the Emperor and the French King, the following points have been 
established with the consent of the Gemiau Kstiates cd“ the Empire. 70. The 


of Metz, Toni, and Yerdun, in the same way as th(\y have hitherto belonged 
to the Eoman Empire, shall in the future belong to Grown of France and 
shall be joined to it irrevocably and for all times. 71. Tln^ Duke Francis of 
Lorraine, after he has taken the oath of allegiance to the Kitig of France, 
shall be reinstated in the bishopric of Verdun. 72. Emperor and Empire 
give to the King of France and to his successors scugniorial {kmiksfwrrlich) 
and suzerain {oherJwheitH) rights over FigneroL 78, Thirdly, the Emperor 


title, property, dominion, possession, and jurisdiclum whum lutluuio belonged 
to him, to the empire and to the house of Austria—tlu^ title to llie (lity of 
Breisach, to the landgrafschaft of Upper and Lower AIsuxm^, to Huudgau, to 
the governorship of the ten imperial citieij situated in Alsace, viz., Ifjigenau, 
Kolmar, Schlettstadt, Weissenburg, Landau, Olnsr-Ehuheim, lUmheim, Mi'm- 
ster-im-Thal St. Gregory, Kaisersberg, Turkludm, and to all the villages and 
other titles which belong to the aforesaid districts, and cede-s all of these to 
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king skall also have free passageway through the empire by land and water, 
to bri^ug in soldiers, provisions, and anything else in as great a quantity and as 
Irequenily as is necessary. 77. The right of possession, however, of the 
stronghold of Philippsbnrg shall remain to the Bishop of Speier. 78. The 
house of Austria (including Spain) confirms also in a separate document the 
cession of the said provinces to the crown of France, releases the subjects 
from their oath, and summons them to take the oath of allegiance to the inrig 
of France. 79. All imperial laws which conflict with this cession shall he re¬ 
pealed. 80. In addition, the next Eeiehstag shall also-give its ratification to 
the cession. 81. In Alsace the fortresses &nfeld, Eheinan, ALsace-Zabem, 
the castle Hohenbar and FTeuburg on the Ehine sh^ be dismantled. 82. The 
City of Zabern shall preserve a strict neutrality and shall allow French troops 
a free passageway at all times. On this side of the Ehine bank no fortifica¬ 
tions shall be erected from Bdle to Philippsbnrg. 83. The Archduke Ferdi¬ 
nand Karl of Innsbruck assumes the third part of the debts of the City of En- 
sisheim. 84. The estates alone pay the other debts, made by the estates alone 
in Alsace, or tinder agreement with the Anstrian princes at the provincial 
landstag. 85. The king of France gives back to the Austrian house, and more 
l)articularly to Archduke Ferdinand Karl, the first-bom son of the deceased 
Archduke Itcopold, the four forest cities of Eheinfelden, SacHngen, Laufen- 
burg, and Walilshut, together with all lands, the GrafscMft Hauenstein, the 
Schwarzwald [Black Forest], all Upper and Lower Breisgau, with the eities 
of Keuburg, Freiburg, Endingen, Kenzingen, W^dburg, Villingen, Brannlin- 
gen, which have belonged to the house of Austria from olden times, all Orte- 
nan with the imiKjrial cities Offenbach, Gengenbach, and Zell-mn-H amme rs- 
bach. Commerce and navigation shall be free between "(he inhabitants on both 
sides of the Ehine. 86. The confiscated estates shall bq returned to aU vas^ 
and dependents on this and on the other side of the Phine. 87. ;^The very 




with the city of Strasburg, but also all the other esta^ in Upper and Lower 
Alsace which are immediately subordinate to the Boman Empire, ra., the 
abbots of Murbach and Ludern, the abbess of Andlan, the cloisto of me 
edictinc order in the 8t. Gregory valley, the counts phlatine at Lntzelstem, 
counts and barons (freih^en) of Hanau, Fleckenstem, Oberstetn, and the 
nobility (Bitterschafi) of all Lower Als^, likewi^ the above-mention^ tm 
imperial cities which belong in the .district of Hhnau—he shall le^e 
the liberty and in the position of immediate subordimfaon to the E<man Em- 
pire which they have always enjoyed; so that in the he shall ^ 
lay no claim to royal dominion over them, but^^l 
rights which the house of Austria had and which by this tr^ty of peace am 

mide over to the crown of France. NevertheU^, 
deprive the highest sovereign right of nottog 
above.” 88. The king of France sh^l pay 
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fthall remain in possession of the fiefs Boclieveran, Olmi, and Ciisola. 
97 The emperor shall reinstate the coiintB of Cacheran in the liets Bocha and 
A ra 77 io 9 I All hostilities shall cease after the signing and sealing ol the 
Tvpq<'e * 99 " Authorized commissioners from both sides shall come to an agree¬ 
ment concerning the evacuation of places and the withdrawal of soldiers. 100, 
Thremperor shall publish edicts throughout the whole empire that the provi- 
sions of the peace may be immediately carried out by all (Hinceuied, 101. 
Wherever it is necessary the emperor shall appoint special commissioners for 
this Durnose. 102. The provisions of the peace shall be punctually okayed. 
103. No prince, district magistrate, or military commamka' shall 
execution. 104. The prisoners of war shall be sel at hberty, 105. All foreign 
frarrisous shall leave the places which ax'O to be }..< ven back, 100, 1 he places 
faptured during the war shall be given hack U, tlu) right tut owiici h. 107. 
Sr restitution shall be faithfully ohaerved by both sides. 1 ( 8. 1 ho arohivoa 
'iiid the artillery found in a place at the time ot (‘aptuie shall likewise be 
IrivMi buck. 10?). The places hitherto occupied shall from now on remain free 
of carrisoui 110. The imperial estates shall reduce the munlicr ol trooi' 


roops to 


a peace footing. Ill, The ambassadors promiw^ the ratihcat ion ol the peace 
on the part of their comstituents within eight wecdcs. ^ 11!^. 1 he peace shall be 
a luuversally binding law of the realm. U3. No objeciious shall be nuule to 
it 114. Whoever acts against the peace in counsel or deed, whether lie be ot 
clerical or secular station,” shall incur the penalty of lu'caking thC) IHWW. oi the 
land. 115. All participants in the peace 

tion of the same against insubordination. 1 lb. I his shall be done by t( u, ot 
arms in case of need. 117. First, the magistrates of single distnjds shall pi,c - 
ceed against insubordinates in their district. 1 IS. Whoever wislu^s to maic i 

soldiers acroas the territory of another may do so only at 

out annoying the dependents of the other state. 1 Inehuh d in this peace 

are the Eepiiblic of Venice as mediator and the dukes 

120. Signatures of the ambassadors. Done at Munster in Weatpliaha, Oc tobesr 

24th, 1048, 


vr 

THE PEUSSIAN EDICT OE BMANOIPATION (itWTii.i).) 

riVe Kive the text of tlic edict M It appears in 8ecley ’B Life and 
Tima 0 / Stein. SectlonB III and V, being purely toohnlcal. ate 
given only by headings.] 

Edict concerning the facilitation of possession and the frtie use of landed prop¬ 
erty, as well as the personal relations of the Inhabitants of the country. 

We Frederick William, by the grace of God king of Prussia, etc., etc. 

Make known hereby and give to understand. Since the beginning of tne 
peace we have been before all things occupied with the care for the depre^d 
d^tion of our faithful subjects and the speediest restoration and grca« 
improvement of it. We have herein considered that in the univers^ need it 
nasses the means at our command to furnish help to each indiviaual, and yet 
we could not attain the object; and it accords equally with the imperative de¬ 
mands of justice and with the principles of a proper national economy to re¬ 
move all the hindrances which hitherto prevented the individual from attam- 
iTipr the prosperity which, according to the measure of his 
capable of reaching; further, we have considered that the existing rest^tions, 
partly on the possession and enjoyment of landed property, partly on the per- 
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sonal contiition of the agricultural labourer, specially thwart our beueTolent 
purpose and disable a great force which might be applied to the restoration of 
cultivation—^he former by their prejudicial influence on the value of landed 
property and the credit of the proprietor, the latter by diminishing the value 
of labour. "We purpose, therefore, to reduce both within the limits required 
by the common well-being, and accordingly ordain as follows: 

Section I. Freedom of Exchange in Land.—^Every inhabitant of our states 
is competent, without any limitation on the part of the state, to possess either 
as property or pledge landed estates of every kind: the nobleman therefore to 
possess not only noble but also non-noble, citizen, and peasant lands of every 
kind, and the citizen and peasant to possess not only citizen, peasant, and other 
non-noble, but also noble pieces of land, without either the one or the other 
needing any special permission for any acquisition of land whatever, although, 
henceforward as before, each change of possession must be announced to the 

authorities. . - t. 

Section II. Free Choice of Occupation.—Every noble is henceforth per¬ 
mitted without any derogation from his position to exercise citizen occupa¬ 
tions ; and every citizen or peasant is allowed to pass from the peasant into 
the citizen class, or from the citizen into the peasant class. . 

Section III. How Far a Legal Bight of Pre-emption and a First Claim 


Section IY. Division of Lands.—Owners of estates and lands of all kin^ 
in themselves alienable either in town or country, are allowed after due noti^ 
given to the provincial authority, with reservation of the rights of direct cred- 
itors and of those who have the right of pre-emption (Section ID), to separate 
the principal estate and its parts, and in general to alienate piecem^. in the 
same way co-proprietors may divide among them property ownedjn common. 
Section Y. Granting of Estates under Leases for a LongT^ 

Section YI. Extinction and Consolidation of Peasant Holomg^—when 
a landed proprietor believes himself unable to restore or keep ^ the sev^ 
peasant holdings existing on an estate i^hioh axe not Md by » 
ure, whether of a long lease or of copyhold, he ismai^d to 
to the government of the province, with the sanction of wtoch the 
tion, either of several holdings into a single peasant Mtete or 
land, may be allowed as soon as heredi^ 

on the estate. The provincial authorities will be provided with a special in 

®*^’seotion *iron the other hand, the 

whether of long lease or of copyhold, the consohdataon or 

the condition of the lands in question is “O* 

actual possessor is extinguished, whether by the LcLn ^ alS 

in some other legal way. In this case the regulations of Section VI also 

“’^’section YIII. Indebtedness of Feudal 

quence of the Eavages of War.-Every by 

is cm-Dowered to raise tbe sums required to replace tue y 

war by mortgaging the suhstanM of the attSedloy^e admin- 

nues of thorn, provided the appUcation of the mow^ 
istrator (Lundratt) of the circle or the ^r^taon of ^^rjuidbisaoe- 
end of three years from the contracting of toe debt toe po^wr^ 

oessor are hound to pay at leastjtoe fift^nto and En- 

tails, by Family Eesolution.—Bve^ SterS it pleasoie or 

proprietor, every f^ly ja alr^y enacted wito reference 

entirdy abolished by a family resolution, as is aireany eu«.w 


H. W.—TOL. XV. 20 
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to th.e East Prussian fiefs (except tliosc) of Errneknd) in llio East Prussian 
Provincial Law, Appendix 36. 

Section X, Abolition of Villainage.—From the dato of thi» ordinance no 
new relation of villainage, whether by bii'th, cn* marriage, or acHiuisition of a 
villain holding, or by contract, can come iul-o existence. 

Section XI. With the publication of t he pixwmi ordinance the existing 
condition of villainage of those villains with their wives and children wlidt 
possess their peasant-holdings by luneditary tenures of whaUfiver kind ceaBes 
entirely both with its rights and dutii^s. 

Section XII. Prom Maitinmas, 1810, ceases all villainage in our entire 
states. From Martinmas, 1810, there shall be only persons, as this is 
already the case upon the domains in all our proviiu^es; free ])ersonB, however, 
still subject, as a matter of course, to all the obligations which bind them as 
free persons by virtue of the possession of an estate or by virtue of a special 
contract. 

To this declaration of onr royal will every man whom it may concern, and 
in particular our provincial and other governments, are exactly and loyally to 
conform themselves, and the present ordinance is to Im made universally 
known. 

Authentically, under our royal signature. Given at Memel, October 9th, 
1807. 

FRIKDKIOU WItEKIiM, 

Bchrotterj Bchwtter IL 

vii. 

THE TIIBA.TT OP VIENNA (IfilS A.1).) 

[Late in September, 1814, repreaentutivea of all th<5 principal 
states of Europe and of many of littks importance, asaembkHl in 
Conffress at Vienna to readjust their claim* and settle their mutual 
relauons. The Congress was the most august, the most c<)mj)ltde, 
and in its action the most important assemblage of represeatalivea 
of Independent powers that oyer took place. Tlie emperors of Aus¬ 
tria and of Russia, the kings of Prussia, Denmark, and other minor 
states, wore present in person. The delegates iluunselves iucluiled 
some of the foremost dipbmats in the world's history—Talleyi'amli 
Metternich, Castloroagh, You Humboldt, Ilardenberg, and Nesstd- 
rode. The sessions, which lasted till June, 1815, were marked by 
long and acrimonious debates, and several times the Congress seenual 
on the point of breaking up. The lauding of Napoleon in Mtirch, 

1815, caused the delegates to bury their animosities, stop their wran¬ 
gling, and hurry their work to a conclusion. A large number of 
preliminary treaties were signed, all being at last embodied lu the 
final act, signed by the powers on June 0th, only nia® days befouj 
Waterloo. Few of the participants wore satisfied with tbe resuUs 
achieved, as few received all they contended for. But Harden- 
berg's bitter characterisation of the gathering as an “auction of na¬ 
tions and an orgy of kings” was scarcely justified by the results, 
for it firmly re-established the principle of tins balance of power, 
and gave to Europe forty years of international peace. The kjxt 
here presented, which is from E. Herstlet's Mm of Muropi by Trmty 
(Loudon, 1876), vol. 1., pp. 216-274, includes all the more important 
articles.] 

GENERAL TREATY BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN, AUOTRIA, FlUNCJK, POETtl- 
GAL, PRUSSIA, RUSSIA, SPAIN, AND iStWEDEN (SIGNED AT VIENNA, 
JUNE 9TH, 1816) 

Article I. The duchy of Warsaw, with the exoeptiou of the provinces aud 
districts which are otherwise disposed of by the following Articles, is united 
to the Bussian Empire. It shall be irrevocably attached to it by its constitu- 
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tion, and be possessed by Ms majesty the emperor of all the Eusaias, his heirs, 
and successors in perpetuity. His imperial majesty reserves to himself to 
giv'e to those states enjoying a distinct administration the interior improve¬ 
ments which he shall judge proper. He shall assume with his other titles that 
of czar, king of Poland, agreeably to the form established for the titles at¬ 
tached to his other possessions. 

Article YL The town of Cracow, with its territory, is declared to be for¬ 
ever a free, independent, and strictly neutral city, under the protection of 

Austria, Eussia, and Prussia. 

Article XL General amnesty. 

Article XV. Cessions from Saxony to Prussia. .... 

Article XYII, International guarantee of above-named cessions. 

Article XIX. His majesty the king of Prussia, and his majesty the king of 
Saxony, wishing particularly to remove every object of future contest or dis¬ 
pute, renounces each on his own part, and reciprocally in favour of one an¬ 
other, all feudal rights or pretensions which they might exercise, or might 
have exorcised beyond the frontiers fixed by the present treaty. 

Article XX. His majesty the king of Prussia promises to direct that prop¬ 
er care be taken relative to whatever may affect the property and inter^ts of 
the respective subjects, upon the most liberal principles. The present Article 
shall bo observed, particularly with regard to the concerns of those individ¬ 
uals who possess property both under the Prussian and Saxon governments, 
to the commerce of Leipsic, and to all other objects of the same nature,* and 
in order that the individual liberty of the inhabitants both of the ceded and 
other provinces may not be infringed, they shall be allowed to emigrate from 
one territory to the other, without being exempte<", however, from military 
service, and after fulfilling the formalities required by the laws. They may 
also remove their property without being subject to any fine or drawback 

(AbsruffSffeld). ^ 

Article XXL Concerning the guarantee and preservation of the nghts and 
privileges of the communities, corporations, and religions establidiment^ and 
those for public instruction in the provinces c^ed by his ^jesty the king of 
Saxony to Prussia, or in the provinces and districts remaining to his Saxon 

maiesty. 

Article XXITI-XXY. Designation of the Prussian possessions. 

JriiZ xXYL His majesty the king of the United pgdom of Gimt 
Britain and Ireland, having substituted for his ancient title of elector of the 
Holy Eoman Empire that of king of Hanover, and this title haying been 
acknowledged by all the powers of Europe, and by the princes and free towns 
of Germany, the countries which have till now composed the electorate of 
Brunswick-Luiiebnrg, according 'to their limits have b^n recogn^ and 
fixed for the future, by the following articles, shall henceforth form the king¬ 


dom of Hanover. 

Articles XXYII-XXX. 


Territorial and commercial arrangements between 


Prussia and Hanover. , x /m i 

AHicle XXXin. Cession made by Hanover to Oldenb^. 

Articles XXXIT-XXXri. Concerning the titles of the gr^d. dukes of 
Oldenburg, of Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Strditz, 

AHmXXXril. Cessions of temtory by Pmffiia 

Article XLII. Prussian sovereignty over the town and ,«mtory of Wetz- 


XilF. His majesty the tog of ^varia ^ 
self, his heirs, and successors, m fnil ^d 

duchy of Wiirzburg, as it was .''y 

Ferdinand of Austria, and the principality of Aschaffenbnrg, such as it ewi 
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stiiQted part of the grand duchy of Frankfort, under the denomination of the 
department of Aschaffenburg. 

Article XLV, The rights and prerogatives, and the maintenance of the 
prince primate as an ancient ecclesiastical prince. 

Article XLYI. The city of Frankfort, with its territory, such as it was in 
1803 is declared free, and shall constitute a part of the Germanic league. 
Its institutions shall be founded upon the principle of a perfect equality of 
rights for the different sects of the Christian religion. This equality of rights 
shall extend to all civil and political rights, and shall be obsc.rved in all liiat- 
ters of government and administration. The disputes which may arise, 
whether in regard to the establishment of the constitution or in regard to its 
maintenance, shall be referred to the Germanic Diet, and can only be decided 
by the same. 

AHicle XLYIL His royal highness the grand duke of Hesse, in exchange 
for the duchy of Westphalia, ceded to his majesty the king of Prussia, obtains 
a territory on the left bank of the Ehine, in the ancient department of Mont- 
Tonnerre, comprising a population of 140,000 inhabitants. His royal high¬ 
ness shall possess this territory in full sovereignty and property. He shall 
likewise obtain the property of that part of the salt mines of Kreutznach 
which is situated on the left bank of the Naho, but the sovereignty of them 
shall remain to Prussia. 

Article XLYIII. The landgrave of Hesse-Homburg is reinstated in his 
possessions, revenues, rights, and political relations, ol which he was de¬ 
prived ill consequence of the Confederation of the Ehine. 

Article LIIL The sovereign princes and free towns of Germany, under 
which denomination, for the present purpose, are €onii)rehou(led their majes¬ 
ties the emperor of Austria, the kings of Prussia, ot Denmark, and of the 
Netherlands; that is to say: The emperor of Austria and the king of Prussia, 
for all their possessions which anciently belonged to the German Empire; the 
king of Denmark, for the duchy of Holstein; and the king of the Netherlands, 
for the grand duchy of Luxemburg; eshiblish among themselves a x>erpetual 
confederation, which shall be called ^^The Germanic Confederation.'' 

AHicle LIY. The object of this confederation is Gie maintenance of the 
external and internal safety of Germany, and of the independence and iindo- 
lability of the confederated states. 

Article LY. The members of the confederation, as such, are equal with re¬ 
gard to their rights; and they all equally engage to maintain the act which 

constitutes their union. ^. 

Article LYL The affairs of the confederation shall be confided to a iedera- 
tive diet, in which all the members shall vote by their plenipotentiaries, 
either individually or collectively, in the following manner, without prejudice 
to xfliUk i 

1 , Austria, 1 vote; 2, Prussia, 1 vote; 3, Bavaria, 1 vote; 4, Saxony, 1 
vote'; 5, Hanover, 1 vote; 6, Wurtemberg, 1 vote; 7, Baden, 1 vote; 8, Elec¬ 
toral Hesse (Hesse-Cassel), 1 vote; 9, Grand duchy of Hesse (Hesse-Darm- 
stadt), Ivote; 10, Denmark for Holstein, 1 vote; 11, Netherlands for Lux¬ 
emburg, 1 vote; 12, Grand ducal and ducal houses of Saxony, 1 vote; 13, 
Brunswick and Nassau, 1 vote; 14, Mecklenburg-Bchwerin and Strelitz, 1 
vote; 15, Holstein-Oldenburg, Anhalt and Schwartzburg, 1 vote; 16, Hohen- 
zollern, Liechtenstein, Eeuss, Schaumburg-Lippe, Lippe and Waldeck, 1 
vote; 17, free towns of Liibeck, Frankfort, Bremen and Hamburg, 1 vote. 

Total 17 votes. ^ „ 

Article LYII. Austria shall preside at the federative diet. Each state of 
the confederation has the right of making propositions, and the presiding state 
shall bring them .under deliberation within a definite time. 
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Article LTIIL Whenever fundamental laws are to l>e enacted, changes 
made in fundamental laws of the confederation, measures adopted relative to 
thfe federate /o act itself, and organic institutions or other arrangements made 
for the common interest, the diet shall form itself into a general assembly, and 
in that case the distribution of votes shall be as follows, calculated according 
to the respective extent of the individual states: 

Austria shall have 4 votes; Prussia, 4 votes; Saxony, 4 votes; Bavaria, 4 
votes; Hanover, 4 votes; Wurtemberg, 4 votes; Baden, 3 votes; Electoral 
Hesse (Hesse-Oassel), 3 votes; Grand duchy of Hesse (Hesse-Dai'instadt), 3 
votes; Holstein, 3 votes; Luxemburg, 3 votes; Brunswick, 2 votes; Mecklen¬ 
burg-Schwerin, 2 votes; Nassau, 2 votes; Saxe-Weimar, 1 vote, Saxe-Gotha, 
1 vote* Saxe-Ooburg, 1 vote; Saxe-Meiningen, 1 vote; Saxe-BOIdburghausen, 
1 vote; Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 1 vote; Holstein-Oldenburg, 1 vote; Anhalt- 
Dessau, 1 vote; Anhalt-Bernbiirg, 1 vote; Anhalt-Cotheu, 1 vote; Schwartz- 
burg-Sondershausen, 1 vote; Schwartzburg-Eudolstadt, 1 vote; HohenzoUern- 
Heckingen, 1 vote; Liechstenstein, 1 vote; Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, 1 vote; 
Waldeck, 1 vote; Eeuss (Elder line, Reuss Greitz), 1 vote; Eeuss, 
(Younger line, Beuss Schleitz), 1 vote; Schaumburg-Lippe, 1 vote; the 
free town of Liibeck, 1 vote; the free town of Frankfort, 1 vote; the free 
tewnTBremen, 1 vote; the free town of Hamburg, 1 vote. Total 69 


votes. 

The diet in deliberating on the organic laws of the confederation shall 
consider whether any collective votes ought to be granted to the ancient medi¬ 
AiiicU LIX. The question whether a subject is to be discussed by the 

general iisaembly conformable to the principles above estaWi^ed shall be de¬ 
cided in the ordinary assembly by a majority of votes. The s^e assembly 
shall pi-epare the drafts of resolutions which are to be proposed to me general 
as-sembly, and shall furnish the latter with ^1 the 

either for adopting them or rejecting them. The pl^bty of vot^ stoU ^ 
ulate the decisions, both in the ordinary general as^mbly. mth^ di^ 
ference, however, that in the ordinary assembly an almlute majority sha^ 
admitted sufheient, while in the omer, two-thirds of 

sary to form the majority. When me votes are even in the ordin^ a^b y, 
the^president shall have the casting vote; but when the assembly is to debb- 
erate on the acceptance or the change of any of me 

organic institutions, upon individual nghte, or u]^n f™ i® 

Dluralitv of votes shall not be deemed sufficient, either in the ordina^ or m 

the genial assembly. The diet is 

subjects submitted to its deliberation are 

riod which shall not exceed four rnonms. ABMtenor 

to the postponement or me despateh of nrgent 

ing the recess shall be reserved for the diet, which wib consider them w 

SS Mer in which me members of me co^ 
eratfon Bhii votrit is agreed that while 

ing organic laws, there shall be no ‘IXit^er o?eSS oS^ 
order observed on such an occasion, framing the organic 

bers nor establish a precedent for the future. After fmmi^ me o^o 

fj - cars 

larly according to the Becm of rank and^pwisedence of the 

order to be adopted shall m no way affeA me ran P ^ . 

members of the confederation except m as fax as mey concern 
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Article LXL The diet shall assemble afc Frankfort on the Main. Its first 
meeting is fixed for the 1st of September, 1815. 

AHicle LXII. The first object to be considered by the diet after ite open¬ 
ing shall be the framing of the fundamental laws of the confederation, and of 
its organic institutions, with respect to its exterior, military, and interior rela¬ 
tions, 

Artide IjXIIL The states of the confederation engage tio defend not only 
the whole of Germany, but each individual state of tlie union, in case it should 
be attacked, and they mutually guarantee to each other such of their posses¬ 
sions as are comprised in this union. When war shall l)e declared by the con¬ 
federation, no member can open a separate negotiation with tlie enemy, nor 
make peace, nor conclude an armistice, without the consent of the other mem¬ 
bers. The confederation states engage, in the same maniMU', not to mako war 
against each other, on any pretext, nor to pursue their differeuces by force of 
arms, but to submit them to the diet, which %vill attemx)t a mediation by 
means of a commission. If this shonld not succeed, and a juridic^al sentence 
becomes necessary, recourse shall be had to a wcll-orgiiiiised austrcgal court 
{Audragalinstanz)^ to the decision of which the (intending parties are to sub¬ 
mit without appeal. 

Article LXIV. The Articles comprised under the title of I*articiiUr Ar¬ 
rangements, in the act of the Germanic confedcu’alion, as ann<‘.xed to the prCvS- 
ent general treaty, both in the original and in a Fr<m(‘h trauslatioii, shall have 
the same force and validity as if they were textualiy inserted lierdn. 

Article LXV. The ancient united provinces of the Netlierlands and the 
late Belgic provinces, both within the limits fixed by the following Article, 
shall form—together with the countries and territories designabHl in the same 
Article, under the sovereignty of his royal highness the prince of Orange-Nsis- 
sau, sovereign prince of the united provinccS“-the kingdom of the Nether¬ 
lands, hereditaiy in the order of succession already astablished by the act of 
tlie constitution of the said united provinces. The title and the iirerogatives 
of the royal dignity are recognised by all the powers in tlie house of Orange- 
Nassau. 

Article LXVL Boundaries of the kingdom of the Netherlands. 

Article LXVIL That part of the old duchy of Luxemburg which is com¬ 
prised in the limits specified in the following Article is likewise ceded to the 
sovereign prince of the united provinces, now king of the Netherlands, to be 
possessed in perpetuity by him and his successors, in full property aaid sover¬ 
eignty.The grand duchy of Luxemburg shall form one of the states 

of the Germanic confederation.The town of Luxemburg, in a mili¬ 
tary point of view, shall be considered as a fortress of the confederation. 

AHicle LXVIII. Boundaries of the grand duchy of Lxtxemburg. 

AHicle LXX. Eenunciation by the king of the Netherlands of Fulda and 
of the sovereign possessions of the house of Nassau-Orange in Gemiany (I)il- 
lenburg, Dietz, Siegen, and Hadamar) in favour of the king of Frussia. 

Ariich LXXl. The right and order of succession established between the 
two branches of the house of Nassau, by the Act of 1783, called XassaumluT 
Brhvereinf is confirmed and transferred from the four principalities of Oraiigo- 
Nassau to the grand duchy of Luxemburg. 

AHicle LXXII. His majesty the king of the Netheilauds, in uniting un¬ 
der his sovereignty the countries designated in Articles LXVI and LXVIII, 
enters into all the rights, and takes upon himself all the charges and all the 
stipulated engagements relative to the provinces and districts detached from 
Prance by the treaty of peace concluded at Paris the 30th of May, 1814. 

Artide LXXllL Concerning the force and validity of the articles uniting 
the Belgic provinces to the Netherlands. 
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Article LXXIV. The integrity of the Nineteen Cantons as they existed in a 
political body, from the signature of the convention of the 29th of December, 
1813, is rec<^gnised as the basis of the Helvetic system. 

Article LXXV. The Yalais, the territory of Geneva, and the principality 
of Neufchdtel, are united to Switzerland and shall form three new cantons. 
La Yall6e des Dappes, having formed part or the canton of Yand, is restored 
to it. 

AHicU LXXVL The bishopric of B^lle, and the city and territory of 
Bienne, shall be united to the Helvetic confederation, and shall form part of 
the canton of Berne, with the exception of certain districts and conamunes 
united to the cantons of B^e and Neufchtol. 

AHicle JjXXVIL Provisions for the guarantee of the religious, political, 
and civic righlvS of the above (Article LXXYI) annexed districts. 

Article LXXVUL Confirmation of the lordship of Eazuns to the canton of 
Grisons. 

Aiiiclc LXXIX. Concerning the commercial and military communications 
of the town of Geneva with the rest of Switzerland. 

AHicle LXXX, Concerning the cession hy the king of Sardinia of a part of 
Savoy to the canton of Geneva, and the guarantee of commercial and military 
communications between Geneva and the Yalais hy the road of the Simplon. 

Article LXXXL Concerning reciprocal compensations, payable hy the 
cantons of Argau, Vaud, Ticino, and St. Gall to the ancient cantons of 
Schwyz, ‘Unterwald, TJri, Glaris, Zug, and Ajipenzell. 

Article LXXXIl Concerning the funds placed in England by the cantons 
of Zuiich and Berne, and the regulation and payment of the Helvetic debt. 

AHicle LXXXIIL Concerning indemnification to landowners and a settle¬ 
ment of differences between the cantons of Berne and Yaud, concerning the 


same. 

Article LXXXIV. Confirmation of the Acts of Adfiesion, and the principles 
therein established. 

Article LXXXV. Frontiers of the states of the king of Sardinia. 

Artidea LXXXVI and LXZKVU. Concerning the nnion of the former 
republic of Genoa -with the kingdom of Sardima. . ■ 

Artide XC. Eeservation to the king of Sardinia of the right of fortifying 
such points in his state as he may judge proper for his safety. • • • • 

Artick XCIL The provinces of Chahlais and Faucigny, and the -whme of 
the territory of Savoy to the north of Ugine, belonging to his niajesty the 
king of Sardinia, shall form a part of the neutrality of Switzerland, as it is 

recognised and guaranteed by the powers. i,-v. 

AHicle XCIJl Description of the territories, etc.. 
of Austria takes possession on the side of Italy,—Istna, Dalmatia, months of 

the Cattaro, Yenice, Tyrol, Vorarlberg, etc. ' ..i,.,woi+^iiin» 

Article XCl V. Territories united to the Austnan monarchy, the Yaltelline, 

Bormio, Ohiavenna, Bagusa, etc. _ 

AHicle XCV. Austrian frontiers in Italy. j. tt- « 

Article XC FI. The general principles, afiopM^by^the tong^ at Vienna, 
for the navigation of rivers shall ^ applicable to ^ v 

AHicle XC VJ2I. His royal highness the arohd^e Franem d tos tore 

and successors, shall possess, in fnU sovereignty toe 
gio, and Mirandola, as they existed at 

’E’rtrTYiin ^707^ The archduchcss Maria Beatrice dEtete, her heirs 
Formio (1 ^ and property, the duchy of Massa and 

cessora, shall possess, in tuu sovereignty ^uu t ™^ana. 

til A of Carrara, as well as the imperial fiefs in -ba 

TheSr mav be aupMto the purposes of extoanges. or other i^Mgmeuts 

“rco^mon%Saudaocortog to mutual convenience, with his im- 
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perial highness the grand duke of Tuscany. The rights of hucccbsiou and 
reversion, established in the branches of the archducal houses of Austria rela¬ 
tive to the duchies of Modena, Reggio, Mirandola, and the principality of 
Massa and Carrara, are preserved. 

Article XCXX Her majesty^the empress Marie Louis(^ shall possess, in 
full property and sovereignty, the duchies of Parma, PlacAudia, and Outistalla 
with the exception of the districts lying within the states of his imperial and 
royal apostolic majesty on the left bank of the Po. The I’eversion of these 
countries shall be regulated by common consent, with the courts of Austria 
Russia, France, Spain, England, and Prussia; due regard being had to the 
rights of reversion of the house of Austria, and of his majesty the king of 
Sardinia, to the said countries. 

Article 0. Possessions of the grand duchy of Tuscany. The Presidii, Elba, 
Piombiuo, imperial fiefs, etc. 

Article CL The principality of Lucca, erectod int;o a <lu(thy, shall be pos¬ 
sessed in full sovereignty by her majesty the infanta Maria Louisa; and her 
descendants, in the direct male line. Engagement of Austria aiul Tuscaxny to 
pay an annuity of 500,000 francs. 

Article GUI. The Marches, with Oamerino, and otluu' <h^peudeueies, the 
duchy of Beuevento and the principality of Poute-Oorvo, Ravenna, Bologna, 
and Ferrara, with the exception of that part of Ferrara whi(*.U is situahHl on 
the left bank of the Po, are restored to tJie holy The inhabitants of the 
oonntriea who return under the government of the holy mo, in cons(M][nence 
of the stipulations of congress, shall enjoy the benefit of Article XVI of the 
Treaty of Paris, of the 30th of May, 1814. 

Article GIY. His majesty King Fesrdinaud IV, his heirs and successors, 
is restored to the throne of Naples, and his maj*'!sty is a(‘kuowl(idg<Hl by the 
powers as king of the Two Sicilies. 

AHicleGY. Affairs in Portugal. Restitution of the town of (>Hvenca. . , . 

Article GYIL His royal highness the prince regent of tlu^ king<loms of 
Portugal and Brazil, wishing to give an unc<iuivocal proof of his high consid¬ 
eration for his most Christian majesty, engages to restore Fren(4i (Juianato his 
said majesty, as far as the river Oyapok. 

Article GVIIL The powers whose states are m^iparated or eroswMl by the 
same navigable river engage to regulate by common conmmt: all t hat regards its 
navigation. For this purpose they will name commissioners, who shall assem¬ 
ble, at the latest, within six months after the termination of the congress, and 
who shall adopt, as the bases of their proceedings, the principhvs established 
by the following Articles. 

AHicle GIX. The navigation of the rivers along their whole course, re¬ 
ferred to m the preceding article, from the point where each of tliem hQmnm 
navigable to its mouth, shall be entirely free, and shall not, in respect to 
commerce, be prohibited to any one; it being understood tliat the r<‘gulation8 
established with regard to the police of this navigation shall U respected, as 

they will be framed alike for all, and as favourable as possible fo the com¬ 
merce of all nations. 

established both for tin^ collection 
■V .1 maintenance of the police shall be, as nearly as pos¬ 

sible, the^me along the whole course of the river, and shall also extend, 
^less particular ciroumstances prevent it, to thomi of its brancluis and junc- 

course separate or traverse different states. 

AHiole CXI. The duties on navigation shall bo regulated in a uniform and 

H ^ reference as possible to the different qual- 
uy ot the merchandise, in order that a minute examination of the cargo may 
De rendered unnecessary, except with a view to prevent fraud and evasion. 
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The amount of the duties, which shall in no case exceed those now paid, ahaR 
be determined by local circumstances, which scarcely allow of a gener^ rule 
in ihis respect The tariff shall, however, be prepared in such a manner as to 
encourage commerce by facilitating navigation; for which purpose the duties 
established upon the Rhine, and now in force on that river, may serve as an 
approximating rule for its construction. The’ tariff once settled, no increase 
shall take place therein, except by common consent of the states bordering on 
the rivers; nor shall navigation be burdened with any other duties than those 
fixed in the regulation. 

Article CXIL The oiBQices for the collection of the duties, the number of 
which shall be reduced as much as possible, shall be determined upon in the 
above regulation, and no change shall afterwards be made but by common 
consent, unless any of the states bordering on the rivers shall wMi to diminish 
the number of those which exclusively belong to the same. 

AHicle CXIIl, Each state bordering on the rivers is to be at the expense 
of keeping in’ good repair the towing-paths which pass through its territory, 
and of maintaining the necessary works through the same extent in the chan¬ 
nels of the river, in order that no obstacle may be experienced to the naviga¬ 
tion. The intended i*egulation shall determine the manner in which the states 
bordering on the rivers are to participate in these latter works, where the op¬ 
posite banks belong to different governments. 

AHide CXIV. There shall nowhere be established stbre-house, port, or 
forced harbour duties (Droits dHtaj^ey W^helUy et de reldche foroSe), Th<^ 
already existing shall be preserved for such time only as states bordering on 
rivers (without regard to the local interest of the place ot counti^ where they 
are established) shall find them necessary or useful to navigation and com¬ 
merce in general. 

Article CXV. The custom-houses belonging to the states bordering on riv¬ 
ers shall not interfere in the duties of navi^tion. Regulations be es¬ 
tablished to prevent officers of the customs, in the exefcise of their functions, 
throwing obstacles in the way of navigation; but care shall be taken, by 
means of a strict police on the bank, to preclude every attempt of the inhab¬ 
itants to smuggle goods through the meffinm of boatmen. 

Artide CXVL Everything express^ in the preceding articles shaU be 
settled by a general arrangement in which there shaU also be comprised what¬ 
ever may need ulterior determination. The arrangement once settled shall 
not be changed but by and with the consent of aJl the sta^ bordering on 
rivers, and they shall take care to provide for ite execution with due regard to 


circumstances and locality. , 

Artide CXVIL The particular regulations relative to the navigation of the 

Rhine, Neckar, the Main, the Moselle, the Meuse, and the Schelde, such as 
they are annexed to the present act, shall have the same force and validity as 

if they were textuaUy inserted herein. . , ^ ^ 

Artide CXVllL The treaties, conventions, declarations, regulations, and 

other particular acts which are annexed to tlm preset act,^. 

1 The treaty between Russia and Austria relative to Poland, of 2:^ 
of April (3d of May) 1816, Ho. 13; A liea^betv^ amd 

relative to Poland, of the 21st of April (3d of 1^), W16, Ho. W; 3. 
The additional treaty, relative to Cracow, between Austn^Pru^ia, and Rus- 
sia, of the 2l8t of April (3d of May), 1815, Ho. 14; 4. ^ 

Prussia (Austria and Russia) and toony of the 18th of Jtoy, 1815, Ho. 1^ 

6. The declaration of the king of Saxony respecting 

of Schoenburg of tiie 18th of May 1815, Ho 17; 6 

Prnssia and ^over, of the 29th of May, 1816, Ho. 21; 7. TSie coayMtswi 

between Prussia aud the grand duke of SaM-'Weimar, of Uie lat of Jun^ 
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1815, No, 24; 8. The convention bcti\v<‘eu PruNHiji aiul tho duke and prince of 
Nassau, of tlic 8Lst of May, ;i8ir), No. 28; Th<^ act coutHUiuni; tlu^ federa¬ 
tive constitution of (icrmany of the Stlua’June, 1815, No. 2(); lOj The treaty 
between the king of the NeUierlands and rrussia, Ihigljuid, Austria, and .Eiis- 
sia, of the 31st of May, 1815, No. 22; 11. The (hM*larai ion of the (eight) pow¬ 
ers on the affairs of tlio Helvetie couhsleratiou of the 2t)ih of March, No. 9; 
imd the act of accession of the <li<di of the 27th of May, 1815, No. 20; 12. The 
protocol of the 29tli of March, .1815, on tlu^ <'(wious made by th<^ king of Sar¬ 
dinia to the canton of Geneva, No. 10; 13. 'The irmity bi'twiam the king of 
Sardinia, Austria, England, Kussia, Prussia, ami h’ram'o, of th(^ 20th of May, 
1815, No. 19; 14. The act entitled ^Glonditions whi<*h art^ to serve as the basis 
of the union of the states of (hmevawith thow^ of his Hardinian majesty,^’ 
No, 19; 15. Tim declaration of tlu^ (eight) pinvers on the abolition 'o»' the 
slave trade of the 8th of Pebruary, 1815, No. 7; Kk The regulation respect¬ 
ing the free navigation of rivers, No. 11; 17. The regulation eoneerning the 
precedence of diplomatic agents, No. 8; shall he eonHi<lensl jw integral parts 
of the arrangement of the congress, and shall have, thriuigliout', the same 
force and validity as if they were inserted, word for worc( in llm general 
treaty. 

Artich CXIX, All the powers assemlded in tli<^ eougnwH m wdl as the 
princes and free towns, who have eoneurnsl iullu^ arrauge.nient specitled, and 
in the acts eonlirmed, in this general treaty, invited iiO aeasnie to it-. 

Article CXX. The French language having been exclusively e.mployed in 
all the copies of the present tr(iaty, it is deelarxsl, !»y the powers who have 
concurred in this act, that the use made of the laiiiguage slndl not be. const,rued 
into a preeedent for the future; eveay power, thereforts resm*v<*H U> itsdf the 


of the court and state of his imp<yrial and royal apoHt»oH<^ majesty at Vi(mna, 
in ease any of the courts of Europe shall think pr<iper (‘.ousult the original 
text of this instrument. 

In faith of which the respe.ctive plenipotoutiarieH have signed t-his act, and 
have affixed t lie re unto the fH^ala of Uieir arms. 

Pone at Vienna, the ninth of June, In the year of our Lord, 1815. 


vni 

CONSTITUTION OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE 


FThis translation is from the text of tho constitution iw inlopted 
April 14th, 1871, anil amemlcd in 1873 and iu JH8H, given in a supnl©- 
ment to Vortcarts, Berlin, 1801. 


His majesty the king of Fruwia iu the name of the North German Gonfed- 
eration, his majesty the king of Bavaria, his majesty t-lie king of WUrteim 
berg, his royal highness the grand duke of Baden, and his royal highness the 






grand duchy of Hesse lying south of the Main, conclude an (^^erlasting confed¬ 
eration for the. protection of the federal territory and of the laws ell'ect-ive 
within the same, as well as for the fostering of the w^elfare of the German peo¬ 
ple. This confederation shall bear the namO German Empire, and sliall have 
the following constitution: 
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I. FKDKRAL TKRIUTOKY 


Arlick L Tho ftHloral ti^rrit^>r.v of ilu^ HiaUiHof PrnsBia witli Laiien- 

l)xiY^y Bavaria, Haxoiiy, Wurtomhorg, Biule.ii, Meoklouburg-Schworiu, 

BaxioWiaioiu*, Mia-kUuiUurg SircUl/., Okkail>urg, Brunswick, Saxe-Meimngen, 
Haxc " Altcu)i»urg, • (Vjlmrg - (Jotha, Anhalt, Bchwarzburg - Euclolstadt, 
BdiwaryAmrg Soiulrrshauscu, Wakka'.k, IkamB of the Kklcr Line, EeuBa of the 
Yoang(a* Lim% Wchamuburg lappe, Liibeck, Brmcn, and Hamburg, 


n, IMPKEIAL LKaifclX.ATXl)K 

Arpelei^. Williin tluH federal ie.rritory the empire cxerciiscs the right of 
legiHlatkm a<aair(Uii|j: to lh<^ contcntw of thin constitution, and to such effect 
tliat the impm'iai laws la,kej prtH‘ 0 (kmce. of local laws. The laws of the cinplre 
are rendcnal binding by impe,rial proclamation, madeby nn'aiiH of a bulletin 
(d* th<^ im[jerial Iuayh ( In ho far as no other date is s^it in 

ike [mblished law tor its going into etleet, thiH date is t^^ be the fourteenth day 
afttu' the expiraiiou of t hat day tm whieh the copy of the imperial law bulletin 
in (piestion was issued in Berlin, 

Ar/ir/r •L dlie right- t>f citi'/.enKliip is uiuform for all Germany, By virtue 
th(n’(‘of the nativi^ (subjerl, citizen) of every finkwal state is to be treated in 
(‘very othtn* staie of lln^ conlwku’ation as a native, and accordingly is to bo ad- 
mitBsi to permantn\t. residence, tht^ pursuit of his trade,, to public oifices, to 
tiie ac<iuiHition of rea-1 eslaie, to the attainment of riglits of local citixenship, 
and In the enjoyment of all oiluu’eivi(*/ rights under the same conditions iis a 
uativt‘, and is also to be tnndxal as sucii in regard to k^gai prosecution and the 
'protection of thi^ ln.w, 

N(GkM*man slm-ll be nstrieied in the exercise of t-his privilege by the author¬ 
ities of his own slatts or by lliose of any other state of the confederation, 

Itiow* jegadaiioiis ndaiing to ilu^- caia^ of paupers and their admission to the 
privilegi‘S of a,ny local (‘ommunity are not atte.cted by the princii)l6s expressed 
in the iirsti paragra-pli, 

More(»v(‘r, f<n‘ tin^ pr(\Hmd. those t-reati(^H which exist between the individual 
stattw (tf tlm <‘,onfe<kn'ation in legard to the enst-ody of persons to be banished, 
the e-are <d* sie-k [KH’sens, aiul the burial of deccuscsl citixeus remain in 
force, 

Tlu^ nee.essary n^gnlalions in regard to the fullilmont of military duty in 
relation te t-he nat-ivis slute will Ih^ xnade hereafter in the way of imperial legis¬ 
lation, AH (hsrmaiiH shall have equal claims upon the protection of the em- 
]nre, as against foreign conutrieH, 

Arm> 4 . T\m bylltrwing matters are subject to the supervision of the 
empirii and to it,H k^gislation: 

1. the regnlulitnm <umcenung removal from place to place, the acquiring of 
honui and reHl<leiK 5 e, e-itiwmship in iudividiua states, passporte, and police sur- 
veiUanee of foiidgutu’S, and conc-erning the carrying on of trade, as well as the 
insurance Inwincws, in so far its th<*!se mattCirB have not been already provided 
for in Artiek^ 3 of this (soastiiul/ion—in Bavaria, however, with the exclusion 
of matiem ridatlng to tlu^ cHlablishmentof home and residence and also regu- 
lat-ums in ix^garil to colonisation and emigration to foreign countries; 

2. k^gislatiou conemiiing cuHtoms duties, and commerce, and the taxes to 
be apiduHl to tlu^ uses of the empire; 

3. the tvgulatiou of the systems of weights and measures, and the coinage, 
iogtdktu* with the tkstxtrminat iou of the principles to be observed in the emis¬ 
sion of fuiuksl and unfunded paper money; 
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4. the general regulations concerning the banking businefcks; 

6. patents for inventions ; 

6. the protection of intellectual property, 

7. the organisation of common probiction for German trade in foreign 
countries, of German navigation, and of the flag at sea, and arranging for 
general consular representation, which is provided by the empir<^; ^ 

8. the system of railroads, in Bavaria with the ix^striciions of the provisions 
in Article 46, and the construction of means of (U)mmnui(‘alion by land and 
water for the purposes of defence of the (sountry, and for common intercourse * 

9. rafting and navigation on those water routes <M)mnu>n to several states’ 

and the condition of these routes, tis well as river and other water dues- like¬ 
wise the signals in use in navigation of the sea (lightheus(\s, barrels, buovs 
and other day signals); ’ 

10. the postal and telegraph servi(‘e, in Bavaria and Wiirt<nnlwrg how¬ 
ever, only according to the provisions in article 52; 

11. provisions for the mutual execution of judicial scmtimccs in civil mat¬ 
ters and the sjitisfaction of requisitions in general; 

12. likewise concerning the authentication of public doc.uments; 

■ legislation as to the whole civil law, the criminal law, and 

judicial proceedings; 

14. the imperial military organisation and the navy; 

15. regulations for tlie surveillance of medi(‘,al and veterinary inactie'e • 

16. regulation of the press and of societies. ' 

Atiide $. The legislative functions of the empire are ^^-tereised by the Bun. 

am'ath (federal council) and the Bddmtuff (diit). A concordailce of the 

views of the majority of both houses is ne<^emry and suiruteut^ for the passage 
of a law of the empire. ^ 

If, upon the proposal of a law concerning tlu^ army, the navy, and those 
taxes specified in article 35, there occurs a dillerenc(^ of o|>inion', the vote of 
the presiding officer decides, if this vote is in favour of the maintenance of llu‘, 
existing arrangement. 


III. BUNDEBBATII 


TheBimdesrath consists of the representatives of the members 
of the coniederation among whom the votes are divided so that Prussia with 
the former votes of Hanover, the electorate of 


Hesse, Holstein, Nassau, and Frankfort shall have. 

Bavaria.,. .• *«.. 

Siixonv .*.. ...* ■ ...* 

Wiirtemberg. ... 

Tlfifl fin 

TJrtasA . .- i 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin... .* * .. 

Saxe-Weimar.. .*. 

. 

Brunswick ..... 

Saxe-Meiningen..V;.;.... 

Saxc-Altenburg... 

Baxe-Ooburg-(fotha.. 

Anhalt.... ...... 

Bchwarzburg-Rudolstadt] I i' [...>. -.. *. 

Bchwarzburg-Sondershausen..*//1.*. 

Waldeck... . 


Reuss of the Elder Line... ] 

Reuss of the Younger Lin©. 

Schaumburg-Lippe... 


- * « H * • P • • « 


I ............ 


IT votes 
6 

4 “ 

4 “ 

5 “ 

n “ 

a ** 

1 “ 

1 «( 

1 “ 

^k} it 

*¥ 

I “ 

I “ 

1 “ 

1 “ 

I “ 

1 

1 “ 

I “ 

I “ 

1 “ 
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Lippo,...... 

4 m n t, * 4 44444444444 

Kremcin.. . 

Hamburg ... .. 


*'*«•<*• 


1 vote 
1 “ 

1 “ 

1 “ 


Altogother 


58 votes 


Every member of the cxHifederation w entitled to appoint as many delegates 
to the Bund(^Hrath sis it has votes. The total of the votes accredited any one 
Btate shall, however, hi) (‘.Mt us a unit. 

AHide 7. The Buuch^sruth takes action: 

1. (M)n(xnaung th<nue5isures to Im proposed to the Beichstag and the reso- 
luiiions passed by l.tiati body; 

2 (unieerning tlie g<meral ordinances and regulations necessary for the 
execution of th<i laws of the empi*’^ the law of the empire does not 

prcserilx's otherwise; 

:i coucerni ng (Ude<5ts which may appear in the execution of the laws of the 
empire w in tlu^ ahovennenthyned ordinances or regulations. 

Plvery inemlMW of the coufexleration is privileged to introduce proposals 
and bring them u[) for diseussion, and it is nhe duty of the presiding officer to 
submit iliem to dedibendion. 

IhiSolutlonB ar(^ i>ass(Kl, exc-eptlng as prescribed in articles 5, 37, 78, by 
simple majority. Tdie votes myt represented or instructed are not counted. 
In vixm <yf a tie tluy vote of the presiding officer decides. 

In the passuge of a re^solution concerning matters wdiich according to the 
preyvisious of this (HynstitiUtion are not cxymmonto the w’hole empire, only the 
votes of th<yse mcmberH of the (!onfederation are counteil to whom this matter 
is c(ymnuyn. 

A Hide The Bundesrath app(yints from among its members permanent 
committc^es: 

1. on the army ;uid the fortificationB; 

2. on naval alfairs; 

3. (yu customs and taxes; 

4. <yn cotnmerexi and t.rafflc; 

5. on ruiilroads, p<ystal service, and telegraphs; 

6. on the jiuUeiary; 

7. on ac<‘xmnt8. 

In <«U‘.h (yf ihm) exymmittees at least four states of the confederation shall 
Iw reprt^sented in addition to the presiding officer, and in these committees 
each state has but one vote. In the committee on the army and the fortifica¬ 
tions Bavaria has a pi^rmanent seat The remaining members of this oommit- 
txH^ as well as the nuunhers of the committee on the navy are appointed by the 
emperiyr; thc) members (yf the other committees are elected by the Bundesrath. 
Themy CHymmittees are to be reconstituted at' every session of the Bundesrath, 
that is, iwh year, and then the retiring members shall be again eligible. 

In aclditityn, there shall be appointed in the Bundesrath a committee oh for¬ 
eign affiairs, exymposed of the delegJites of the kingdoms of Bavaria, Saxony, 
and Wiirtcmbcrg, and t.wo to \m elected yearly by the Bundesrath from other 
states of the confederation; in this committee Bavaria presides. 

Thc cxymmittiycH shall be provided with the officials necessary to the execu¬ 
tion of thtdr labours. 

Artkk 94 Every member of thc Bundesrath has the right to appear in the 
Beichstag, and shall be heard there at any time at his request to represent the 
views of his government, even when these have not been adopted by the ma¬ 
jority of the Bundesrath. No one shall be at the same time a member of the 
BuiKlesrath and the Beichstag. 
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AHkle 10. The emperor is under obligation to afford to the monibers oJt the 
Bundesrarh the customaiy diplomat ic protect ion. 

IV. PUEBIDItTM 

Article 11. The king of Prussia shall be the president of the confederation, 
and shall bear the title German Emperor. The empmw shall represent tiio 
empire in international affairs, shall declare war and c()U(*iude p('ace in the 
name of the empire, enter into alliances and other treaties with fonugn stativ^, 
accredit and receive ambassadors. 

The sanction of the Bundesrath is necessjiry for t.he dcudaration of war i!\ 
the name of the empire, except wlum an attack is ma<le on 11^0 territory of the 
confederation or its coasts. 

In so far as the treaties with foreign conutries reUde to such, mat,tors iis, 
according to article 4, come within tlie scope of th<^ imperial h^gislation, the 
approval of the Bundesrath shall be requin^d for their rat,iheat,ion and the con¬ 
sent of the Reichstag to make them effective. 

Article 12. The emperor shall convene the Buiuhisratli and t,he Ih^ichstag, 
and open and adjourn and close them. 

AHide IS. The Bundesrath and the Ihuchstag shall be (amvened anntially, 
and the Bundesrath may be convened for the preparat ion of businesa without 
the Eeichstag, but the Reichstag shall not bo eonveiuHl without, the Buudes- 
rath. 

Article Ilf.. The Rundeswith must 1 h^ convened upon the diunand of one- 
third of its members. 

Article IS. The chancellor of the empire, who is to l>e appoinUMl by the 
emperor, is to be the presiding officer of the Bundesrath and tio have the super¬ 
vision of its business. 

The chancellor of the empire may appoint any member of Btmdt^raih 
to represent him by written autihorisiition. 

Article 16. The necessiiry bills shall he presented t,o the R(4chHtag in the 
name of the emperor according to the resolutions of the Bundesrath, and tlu^y 
are to be supported in the Reichstag by the imvinbers of the Bundt'wrat-h or by 
special commissioners to be appointed by them. 

Article 17. The emperor is to prepare and publish th(’) laws of t,he empire 
and to supervise their execution. The ordinances and regulations of the em¬ 
peror are to be issued in the name of the empire, audreciuire for their validity 
the signature of the chancellor of the empire, who t,herel)y becomes ri^sponsible 
for them. 

Article 18. The emperor appoints the officers of the empire, and has these 
render their oaths of office, and if necessary attends to t,heir dismissal 

Officials of a state of the confederation appointed to an officer umh^r the 
empire shall enjoy the same rights wit,h regard to the empiric whi(di wer(^ due 
them in their native state because of their official position, provided that no 
other stipulation has been made by imperial legislation before^ their entram^e 
into the imperial service. 

AHkle 10. If members of the confederation shall not fulffl their (jonstitu- 
tional duties towards the confederation, they may be eomindled to do so by 
means of [military] execution. This execution is to be ordered by the Bun- 
desiath and to be carried out by the emperor. 

V. EBIOHSTAG- 

Artkle 20. The Eeichstag is to be formed by direct universal election with 
secret ballot. 

Until the regulation by law which is reserved in section 5 of the election 
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law of May 31sti, 1869 {Ikmdesgmdzhlatty 1860, p. 145), there shall be elected 
48 (lolegaics in Bavaria, 17 in Wurlemberg, 14 in Baden, 6 in Hesse south of 
the? Main, ] 5 in Alsace-Lorraine; the total of delegates therefore is 397.‘ 

AHiele 21, Leave of abwiuce is not required of officials for entering the 
Iteichstag. 

When a nieinl>er of the Heichslag accepts a salaried office of the empire, or 
a salaried office of a state of th(^ confederation, or enters upon an office in the 
service of tbe empire or of an individual state which brings with it a higher 
rank or a higher salary, he loses his seat) and vote in the Beichstag and can 
regain his place therein only by a new election. 

Article 22. dlie transaclions of the Beichstag are public. 

AecuvaUs reports of tlu^ transiuitions in the public sessions of the Beichstag 
ar(i not to remler thcsir authors accountable. 

AHide 2S. The Ih^ichstag has the right within the competency of the em¬ 
pire to propose laws and I’cfer to the Biindesi'at.h or the chancellor of the em- 
Xiire petitions addressiHl t.o it. 

Article 2^. The legislative iwriod of the Beichstag lasts five years.’ For the 
dissolution of the lieicbstag within this jKsriod a resolutiou of the Bundesrath 
with the approval of the emperor is recpiired. 

A Hide 25. lu case of dissolution of the Beichstag the electors shall assem¬ 
ble within sixty days thereafter, and the Beichstag within ninety days. 

Artide 26. Without its own approval the Beichstag shall not be adjourged 
for a period longer than thirty days, and adjournment shall not be repeated 
during the same session. 

Artiele 27. The lieichstag examines the legality of the election of its mem¬ 
bers and decides tluuMHUi. It regulates the routine of its business and its dis¬ 
cipline by a code of rules and elects its presidents, its vice-presidents, and sec- 
retari(^s. 

AHide SS. The Beichstag passes laws by an absolute majority. The pres¬ 
ence of the majority of the lawful number of members is necessary to render 
valid its resolutions. 

AHide 29. The meml)ers of the Beichstag are representatives of the whole 
people, and are not bound by orders or instructions. 

AH'kle $0. No memlK^r of the Beichstag shall at any time undergo judicial 
proseemtioB or disc^ipHne because of his vote or because of utterances made in 
the execution of his official funetious, or shall otherwise be held responsible 
outside the assembly. 

Article SI. No member of the Beichstag shall be tried or arrested for an 
act involving punishment during the session of the Beichstag without the con¬ 
sent of that body, except) when arrested in the act or in the course of the fol¬ 
lowing day. 

Bimihu* permission is nc^cessa-ry for arrest because of debt. 

Upon the demand of the Iteichstag, every legal proceeding gainst one of 
its members and all imprisonment in civil cases or preceding trial shall be sus- 
l>ended during the session, 

AHide S2. Members of the Iteiehstag are not allowed to draw any salary or 
compensation as Buch. 


[ 1 The total membership of the Beichstag as arranged by the consfcttutioa and by the 
decth)n law, 897, as stated above, is distributed as follows: Trusshi 286, ^varla 48, Saxony 
23, Wttrtemberg 17, Alsace*Lorraine 15, Baden 14, Hesse 9, Mecklenberg-8<^werln 6, Saxe- 
Weiraar 8, OldSrburg 8, Brunswick 8, Hamburg 8, Saxe-Meiningen 2, Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 2, 
Aubait 2, and all the rest one each. The members are chosen in single electoral districU fixed 

by imperial law. *1 ^ ^ j 

[• The period was originally three years. It was changed to five by an amendment of 

Match 19tb, 1888.] 
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VI. CUSTOMS ANU OOMMBKOE 

Article S3. Germany forms a single tmitory in regard to customs and 
commerce, having a common tariif frontier. Portions of territory not adapted 
for inclusion in this tariff boundary remain <vxeluded. All objects which en¬ 
joy free exchange within a state of the confederation may be introduced into 
every other state of the confederation, and are to be subject to taxation in the 
latter only in so far as similar domestic products in the Siunc are subject to 
taxation therein. 

Article $4. The Hanseatic cities, Ib’cnien and Hambtirg, together with a 
district of their own or of the surrounding bu'ritory mlciiuate to the purpose, 
remain free ports outside of the common tarilf boundary, until they request 
their inclusion in the same. 

Article S5. The empire has the exclusive right of legislation concerning 
everything relating to customs, the taxation of salt and tobacco produced 
within the territory of the confederation, brandy and beer manufactured 
within it, and sugar and syrup made from beets or other domestic products; 
concerning the mutual safeguarding against fraud of the taxes levied in the 
various states of the confederation xipon articles of consumption; also concern¬ 
ing the measures which are necessitated })y special exemptions from taxation 
and for the protection of the common tarilf boundary. 

In Bavaria, "Wurtemberg, and Baden, the taxation of (lomestic brandy and 
beer is reserved for local legislation. The states of the confederation will, 
however, endeavour to secure correspondeuee in their legislation concerning 
the taxation of these articles also. 

Article 36. The imposing and the regulation of customs and excise (artu 35) 
within its own territory is reserved to (^ach state of the coiitederation in so far 
as it has hitherto exercised these functions. 

The emperor supervises the legal proceedings byimi)crial ofllcials whom he 
assigns to the customs or excise offices and to the administrative boards of the 
various states,* after hearing the committee of the Bimdtssrath on customs rev- 
ennes. 

Beports made by these officials concerning defects in the execution of the 
common legislation (art. 35) are presented in the Bundesrath for tmtion. 

AHicle 37. In taking action upon these ordinances and regulations for the 
execution of common legislation (art. 35), the vote of the presiding officer de¬ 
cides when it accords with the maintenance of the existing ordinance or regu* 
lations. 

Article 33. The revenue from customs and other dues, mentioned in article 
35, these latter in so far as they are subject to the legislation of the empire, 
goes to the imperial treasury. 

This revenue consists of the whole income of the exxstoms and other taxes 
after deduction of: 

1. concessions in taxes and reductions resting upon tite provisions of the 
laws or general constitutional regulations, 

2. reimbursements for taxes improperly collected, 

3. the cost of collection and administration, to wit: 

(а) in case of customs, the expenses necessitated by the protection and col¬ 
lection of the customs on the frontier and in frontier districts lying towmds 
countries outside of the empire; 

(б) in case of the tax on salt, the expenses necessitated by the payment of 
salaries to officials intrusted with the collection and control of this tax in the 
salt mines; 

(c) in the case of taxes on beet sugar and tobacco, the eompensation to be 
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alio\vo<mx) ihi^‘ various p;ov(hmmeiitB of the confexleration according to the reso- 
lufiouH of the Buiulesruth for the expeimeB of adinimsteriug this taxation; 

,{d) ill the of the rionainiiig taxes, 15 per cent, of the tolixl receipts. 
Those dint riots lying outHi<le of the eonimoii customs bomidiiry contribute 
to the expeust^s of the empire by the payment of an aversmu [a sum of ac- 
(piittaucej. 

Bavaria, Wurtemberg, ami Baden have no part in the income derived by 
the imperial trmwury from taxes on brandy and beer, nor in the corresponding 
portion of the sUio vie mentioned avcrsum, 

/lr//V*/c idK dlie. statements to be rendered at the end of each quarter by the 
revenue boa,rdH of the slates of the confederation, and the final settlements to 
bo mad(^ at thi^ close of tlie year and upon the closing of the boohs, concern¬ 
ing the receipts of the custoum and taxes on consumption, due to the imperial 
treasu'ry ace,ording to art icle in the course of the quarter or, respectively, 
of tlu^ ilun,neial year, are init together by the administrative boards of the 
states of th<^ lionfederal ion, afier having been examined, in general summaries, 
in which every duly is to ho shown separately, and these summaries are to bo 
forwju’ded to the committee of the Buudesrath on iwicounls. 

By mt'ans of these summaries the latter temporarily determines, every three 
months, the amount due to th<^ impiuial treasury from the treiisury of each 
statimif the eon federation, and informs the Bumlesrath and the states of the 
confederation of the condition of these accounts, and also presents yearly a 
final stalemcntj of the amount-s with its comments to the Buudesrath. The 
Bumhvsrath, takes action upon this statement. 

J/K The regulations of the eustomS’Uuion treaty, of July 8th, 1867, 
remain in force in so far as they are not changed by the regulations of this 
constitution and so long as theyliave not been changed in the manner pre¬ 
scribed in article 7, respectively 78. 


VH. BAinWATB 


Art:h(v 41* Railways which are considered necessary to the best interests of 
the defence of < Germany or of the general commerce maybe constructed at 
the <^x^)<mse of the emiiire, by virtue of a law of the empire, even against the 
objiHilions of the luemliers of the confederation wlioae territories tlieae railways 
traverse, wit hout detracting from tlie rights of local sovereignty, or concessions 
for theli' (‘.oust,ruction may be granted to private contractors together with the 
rights of (expropriation. 

It is thcs duty of every existing railway management to permit neviy con¬ 
structed raihvays to form junctions with their roads at the expense of the 
former. 

All the. legal regulations granting to existing railway companies the right 
of injunction against the construction of parallel or competing raihvays are 
hereby abolished throughout Die empire, without preiudice to rights already 
luspiired, Much right of injunction, moreover, is not to Ix^ granted in the 
coneessions to b<^ given in the future. 

Artirle Thefedmul goviwnment hinds itself to manage the German rail¬ 
ways in the intm‘est of gimcral (Himmerco as a uniform system, and for this 
purpose to have railways to be built in the future also constructed■ aud 
equi’ppial aiia'.ordlng to miiform standards, 

jlrticla 4d. In accordance with this, harnioniousarrangements as to manage¬ 
ment shall be made with all possible speed; especially, uniform regulations 
shall be introduced for the policing of the railways. The empire shall provide 
that the management of the railways shall at all times keep them in such con- 

H. w.—voL, xr, 2m i 
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ditiou as to construction that they afl'oixl the iKHmsury s(HiurU>, and ahall tit 
them out ■vvilli rolling stock as the iiecnis of t rallie (le.mand. 

Article U. Those having the mauag<‘ment of the mil ways an^ ]w)un(l to [u-o. 
vide such passenger trains of tluwn^<tu*sit(^ sihhhI as nn^ necessary for trallic 
and for the cslablishiueut of seh(‘(hlh^s which shall proinn'l) hainuonis(‘, and in 
the same way to provide llie fndght liuins ma-essaiy for tla^ proiMn- eondiui of 
the freight tVatlic, and also to arrangt^ i('r a, direct traiister of' passengers and 
freight from one radway to another at' tSu* enstomary ratios. 

Arikie 4>'>. The empire shall have (umtrol of tlu^ rai<‘S of fare. It sliall es- 
pccially endeavour to attain the following objects: 

1. that uniform n gulationsof trathe estahlisluMl on all (h‘rma,n rahways 
as speedily as possible. 

2. that tlie greatest possibh^, uniformity ‘.uid leduetion of rales Ix^ attained, 
especially that witli greater distances in t'r!Uusp<M*la,tson of coal, eida*, \v(K)d, 
metals, stone, salt, crude iron, maiuir(‘S, and siinihu* substances, a. rat(^. sidU- 
ciently low be establisbed to correspond to tb(‘, ikmhIs of agi‘icnliur<‘ and indus¬ 
try, and that, in partienlar, the one Ifemiiff rale introdiusal as soon as 1 )ok™ 
sible. 

Article 46 . In the case of conditions of distnw, (\sp<‘eiailly at ai tinn^ of an 
luiusual incimse in lb - price of provisions, tlum'aUways mv bound to intro¬ 
duce temporarily a redutusl rate for transportal ion, csp<*eially of grain, dour, 
cereals, and ])otatoes, his rate to corn^spond to (lie spiadal ihmmI and to be 
fixed by the emperor upon the advice of Mie <'oinp(d<mti comr ittm* of the 
Bimdesratli. This rale, however, shall not des<xmd Indiev the h'vv<*st rale for 
raw produels on the railway in (piesUon. 

The })receding regulations as well as those* in articU^s <12 to <1 » a,r(^ not ap¬ 
plicable to Bavaria. 

The empire also in Bavaria has tin* righti to dx by way of l(‘gislu,tion uni¬ 
form standards for the construction and eqnipin(ml< of railways important for 
the dtd’ence of the country. 

jirtick 4'i'- To the demands of the authoritiiNS of tla^ empiin* with r<‘(erenee 
to the use of raihvays for the ikhwIs of the dtdVnee of thamiany all I'uilway 
manageineuts must comply without' la'shalion. Espm'ially army (spiipments 
and all war material are to bt^ forwariUMl at unifoi’m rmluetsl rah'S, 


VXII. .I’OSTAI. ANI> TtUJ'HJRAFU HMUYUn-: 

Article 4 s, The postal and tidegraph sm’vici^sare to Ixi arrangml and man¬ 
aged for the whole territory of thethunnan Empire as muform Htutimnsl'it'U- 
lions of eomuiunicat’on. 

The legislation of the empin*, provided for in artieh* 4, as ti- postal and 1(4- 
egraph affairs, does not ('Xtend to Ihosi* malBo’S whosi* regulal ion, mn'ording 
to the primdples which Inuai olitaimxl in tlie North thnmian postal ami tch^- 
graph administration, is hd't to adminislr!i,li\(* ailjnstimml nr TiximI rules. 

Artiele jf). The receipts from tlu*. postal and telegraphic' Hervie<*s ari^ com¬ 
mon to the whoh^ empiric. The expenses aiM^ t(» be met' out of the. eoimnon in¬ 
come; the surplus is logo to tin*, im]K‘ria'! trmisary (H(*etion XI!). 

Artiele 50. The emperor controls th(^ adininistrallon <4' tiu*. postal and tele¬ 
graph smwice. Jl is the duty and right of ila^ magistrativi appointed by him 
to establish and maintain uniformity in tin* organisation of tln^ administration 
and in thomauagomeut of the sm'vice, as well as in tlieqimliaeationsof the offi¬ 
cials. 

The emperor lias the authority to establish the rnh'S of thesm’vim*. Ho 
supervises the ; eueral administration ami holds the exelusive riglit of control 
of the relations to other postal and telegraph services. 
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Hi is th<^ duty <»r all posiaiul iele^^iuph oilicialn to olxiy the oi-cto of the 
ciii|HU‘or. IliiH duly shall ho r<H‘.o^!iiKi‘(l in tlie oath of ollice. Tiic power of 
iipFt)ii»tiuonl of all Hoporior ollhaalH, direo.tors, adviaeivs, inspectors, iu the 
various distri<*.ls of tlu'. postal and tolegra])h service throughout the whole Gor- 
uiau ihupiris sliaJl belong to tlu^ oxuperor, to whom those otlicials pledge them- 
selv(vs in th(‘, oalh of oH’uh^ TIm 5 appointment of all superior ofticials (such as 
dinadors, advisers, inspeetors) that are maumiry for the administration of the 
postal and te.U‘go*aph wuwico, also the uppointmeut of post and telegraph offi- 
chds (sueh a,H inspeetors and eomptrolhu's) who, as agents of the aforesaid 
superior ollieials, sliall aet iu the eapaeit^' of supervisorhS iu the various dis¬ 
tricts, shall 1 h^ made for the whole territory of the German Empire by the 
emperor, to wlunn tluvse oftieials shall pledg(‘, their fealty iu the oath of oftice. 

Other oftieials uupiiivd hylhe i)ostal and telegraph service/ iucliidiug 
thos^** <mgag<Hl in local and tisiudeal work a,.id thost^ at the actual postal and 
telegraidi eeutiH's, etc., shall Imappoiated by Urn individual state governments. 

In phmes where there is no independent postal or telegraph service, the 
appoiutmentH shall be wdtled by the terms of the special treaties. 

Arlkle fU, In (‘onsidinatiou of tln^ disparity that, has hitherto existed iu the 
amounts <icsar(sl by the <UtTermit departments, and in order that a corre- 
Hpomling equalisation may he seeured during the period of transition fixed be¬ 
low, the aasigiiiiig of the surpUis of the postal department for the general pur¬ 
poses of the (umiitry (art, di) shall proeis'd as follows: 

An averngi^ yi^aiiy surjilus shall be computed from the surplus which has 
su'criuHl in the siwiu'al postal districts dining the live years 18€1 to 1805; the 
sha.r<^ that. <MU'h dislrki. has hail in th<^ surplus aeeimiulated for the use of the 
whoh^ mupire sliall Ih^. diiermiued by a pereentage. 

During the <‘ighl. years following their eutranees into the postal department 
of the empire, aiC.eonling to the proportion thus established the separate states 
slmll liavi^ eriHliled ou the aeeoiiut of their olher contributions to the exi)eiiSes 
of th(^ empirih this quola. which has accrued to them from the postal surplus. 

After the period of eight years that distinct ion ceases to exist, and the pos¬ 
tal surplus passes in its ent irety to the treasury of the empire, according to 
the princit>h^ sii. down iu article it). Half of whatever cpiotaof postal surplus 
accrues to lln^ Ibueeatie towns during the afore-mentioned period of eight 
years shall be placed at. tln^ disposal of the emperor to defray the 
i^slablishiug Huitabltv postal Hmwiee iu the Ilansi^atie towns. 

/^//c/c5'v^ d'he provisums eontained in articles 48 to Bt do not apply to 
Bavaria ami Wiirtmnberg, Instead, tluG'ollowing shall bo applied to these two 
states of tlie eonfedm'atio'i; 

Tlu^ (mipiri* aloiu'. holds the right, of legislation over ])astal and telegraph 
privih‘g<vs, ovm* the tegal relation that, the iiostal and telegraph departments 
b(^a.r lo llu‘, [mbUc, over franks and taritf, (‘xclusive, however, of any control 
of adminisl rat ion a.nd taritf within Bavaria aud Wurtemberg. The <anpire 
holds tlu^ right-, also mide.r a. lik<s limitation, to legislate iqyonthe establishinent 
of ral4‘s for leU‘gra.)>lue communication. 

In like manner the emiibx^ regulates postal aud telegraphic eommuuication 
with fonugu eountri(‘s, excepting the imnuHliate eommunicaiioii of Bavaria 
and Wiirtembm'g with neighbouring slates that, do not belong to the empire. 
For this exet^ption provision is imuli'. in arliele 41) of the po.stul treaty of 'No- 
viMubm^ Ullrtl, IH€7. 

Biivaria a.nd WiiHcmiberg ha-V(‘ no share in tlic proceeds accruing to the 
treasury of the eiupirii from the postal and telegraph service. 

p By tu)ml)lulnK the poHtal and tdegraijhiis doparimentB Germany has been saved a large 
number of ollieials aud luw elTected impurUurt economies.! 
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IX. NAVY AND NAVIGATION 

Article 5S. The navy of the cinx>ire in nuitiHl under the wnpreine luithoritiy 
of the emiieror. He forms and organiscss it, upi>oint8 the naval offiecrs and 
functionaries, and all of these, along wit.h tiu^ eonunon sailorH, umst take an 
oath of allegiance to him. 

The harbours of Kiel and of the Jade are imperial harbours of war. 

The sum necessary for the establishment and maintenance of thcs licet, and 
its appurtenances shall be taken from th(^ treasury of the empiiv. 

All seamen inhabiting the empire, including machinistH ami mechanics, 
employed in the navy are exempt from servic^c in the army; but, on the other 
hand, are compelled to serve in the impeihil navy. 

AHicle 54 . The merchant ships of all tlu^ states of t.he confederation form 
a united commercial marine. 

The empire determines upon the method of ascert4uning th<^ tonnage of ves* 
sels, regulates the issuing of cert.ilicates of measurement ami shipping pax>ei’S, 
and fixes the stipulations upon which imrmission to navigate a ship depends. 

In the harbours and on all natural and art.ificial waterways of the various 
states of the confederation the merchant vesseds of all these stat(!S shall be 
allowed equal rights and privileges. The tax<\s which are imposcHl upon the 
vessels or their ladings for the use of shipping cmweniences in the harbours 
must not exceed the amount necessary for the maintenance and presmwatiou of 
such conveniences. 

On all natural waterways taxes may be impo8(Hl only for t h(» use of special 
conveniences which are destined to increase the facility of traihe. Tliem^ 
taxes, as well as the taxes for the navigation of artificial wat(U*eourmi;s which 
are state property, must not exceed the amount lunxissary for the maintenance 
and preservation of such conveniences. These st.ipnlations apply t.<> the use of 
rafts, in so far as they may be floated on navigable wjderways. 

Ko single state, but the empire alone, has the right to levy on foreign ves¬ 
sels or their freight other or higher taxe.s than are levied on the veasels of the 
confederate states or their freight. 

Article 55, The flag of the navy (including both merchant ships and ships 
of w^ar) is black, white, and red. 


X. CONSULAR AFFAlttB 

Article 56, All consular affairs of the (hu'mun Empire are nnd<T iht^ super¬ 
vision of the emperor. Ho appoints consuls after a hearing of the committee 
of the Bundesrath on commerce and trallic. 

Ko new state consulates may be establishml within th(^ jurisdiction of the 
German consuls. The German consuls exercise the functions of a state consul 
for the confederate states that have no rc'pixwtmtation in their precincts. All 
the state consulates that now exist shall be abolislied as soon sis the organisa¬ 
tion of the Germati consulates is eomplclcd, in sneh a manner thai. the repre» 
sentation of the individual inter<‘sts of a.II th(‘ c,onf<alcratc^ Htat(‘s is recognimwl 
by the Bundesrath as secured by the CJermau cons^lat(^s. 


XI. MILITARY AFFAIKH OF TIIF KM PINK 

AHicle 57, B^’ery German is subject to military serviiie, ami cannot supply 
a substitute to fulfil this duty. 

AHicle 68. The cost and burden of the entire imperial military system 
must be borne equally by all the states of the confederation and tlunr subjects, 
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BO thjit neither privileges nor prerogatives of individual states or classes can 
be taken into (‘-onsi derat ion. 

In casiis where an eq.iial distribution of burdens is not possible without 
detriinont to the general welfare, matters shall be equalised by law in accord¬ 
ance with justice. 

AvtUie f>9. Every German that is liable to military service belongs to the 
standing army for seven years—usually from the completion of his twentieth 
to the beginning of his twenty-eighth year: the first three years in the field, 
tile liist four ill the reserve. The next five years he belongs to thefirat levy of 
the militia; and then, until the 31st of March of that calendar year in which 
he completes his thirty-ninth year, he belongs to the second levy of thoniilitisn 
In those states of the confederation in which until the present time a service 
longer than twelve years has been reipiircd, a gradual diminution of the time 
of service shall take place according as such diminution may be compatible 
with a proiier regard for the militaxy status of the empire. 

In I'cgard to the emigration of memhera of the Reserve Corps, only those 
rules shall a[)ply that apply to the emigration of the members of the militia. 

Article 60. The strength of the German army in time of peace shall be 
rei^koued until December Slst, 1871, as 1 per cent, of the population of 1867, 
the confederate states contributing to this iierceutagc according to their popu¬ 
lation. After that time the strength of the army shall be determined by legis¬ 
lation. 

Article 61. After the publication of this constitution the entire military 
system of Frnasia shall be instituted throughout the whole empire, as well the 
lav^s themselves as the regulations, instructions, and rescripts governing their 
execution, elucidation, or completion; for example, the military criminal code 
of April 3rd, 1845; the militiiry regulations of the penal code of April 3rd, 
1845, governing the punishment of military offenders; the enactment concern¬ 
ing the court of honour of July 20th, 1843; the stipulations in regard to draft¬ 
ing, time of service, matters of special payment and maintenance, of soldier 
billeting, claims for damages, mobilisation, etc.^—^for both peace and war. 
The military church regulations are, however, excepted. After the German 
army has been uniformly organised a comprehensive code of imperial military 
law shall be submitted to and constitutionally acted upon by the Reichstag and 
the Bundearath. 

Artlde 6:2. Eor the detraymenij of the expenses of the whole German army 
and ever 5 ’thiiig appertaining thereto, there shall be ifiaced at the disposition 
of the emperor until December 31st, 1871, the sum of 225 (two hundred and 
twenty "live) thalers per capita for the soldiers of the army during time of 
I>eace (sec Section Nil). 

After December 3lBt, 1871, the payment of these contributions to the im¬ 
perial treasury must lie continued by the separate states of the confederation. 
This reckoning shall be made according to the strength of the anny in time of 
peace, as temporarily fixed in article 00, until it is altered by a law of the em- 
pirc. 

The expenditure of this sum for the entire army and everything appertain¬ 
ing thereto shall be determined by budget law. 

The amount of expenditure for the army shall bo determined upon the 
bjisis of the regular organisation of the imperial army, according to this con¬ 
stitution. 

Article 6S. The entire land force of the empire shall compose a united 
army which shall be under the command of the emperor in both peace and 
war. 

The regiments throughout the whole army shall be numbered consecutively. 
The Prussian army shall be taken as the model for the color and cut of cloth- 



Germim iirmy l>e represented in full equiinnent a,n(l eili<u<uu*y, and thati unity 
be establLsbc'dand maintiiined in t.he origanissUinn and Auaualiuii, in tbe Hupply 
of arms, in the command and training of the soldiers, and in the qualilieuttoi) 
of officers. For this purpose the emperor has authority to infonn himself at 
any time, by inspection, of the condition of t he various 
provide for the supplying of any needs ther(‘l)y (iiseovennl 


contingents of the imperial army as well as tlui organisarion of the milit ia, 
and he has the right to designate garrisons witliin the jurisdiri.ion of th(‘, con¬ 
federation, as ’TVell as to order any part of tl»e a,rmy into action. 

For the sake of maintaining the requisite uniformity in the administration, 
arming, and equipment of all the troops of the <3ernmu army, the oi’ders bear¬ 
ing upon these matters, which shall be in fnlun*) issmnl for tln^ Prussiain army, 
shall be communicated in proper form to the commanders of th<‘. remaining 
contingents by the committee on the army and foriitications, provi<led for in 
article 8, No. 1. 

Article €4. Absolute obedience to the commands of ilu) emperor is rcnpiircd 
of all German troops. This obligation sball 1 h‘ embodied in iln^ <mith of alle¬ 
giance. 

The commander-in-chief of a eontingeiit, as well as all i)ni(‘(ws who <*.oiu- 
mand troops of more than one contingent, and all c.ommandcrH of fort i Heat ions, 
are appointed by him. The officers appointed by 1dm take, the tudb id' iValty 
to him. The appointment of generals am! <d' all thosi^ olllCerH fnltilling the 
duties of generals within the contingent is snbjec.t to thi^ appr<)val id' tlu* iua- 
peror. 

The emperor has authority to choose officers fnmi all contingents of the 
empire in case of the transfer of men. with or without pronudion to a.ny posi 
tions to be tilled by imperial appointment, w,!Kdher in the rrnssian army or 
in other contingents. 

Article 65. The right to erect forts within the liU'ritory of the ci)nf<Hlin*ation 
belongs to the emperor, who may acquire the means reipusile thi‘.reti»—in so 
far as the regular budget does not provide them- according t(> Hcidion XIL 

Artiele 66. Where special agreements do not otherwise; stipnhde, the prim'iw 
of the confederation and the senate respectividy appoint the officiTs <d' their 
contingents, subject to the limitation of article 04, Tliey are the (du(ds <d’ the 
troops belonging to their respective jurisdictions, and enjoy the honours imd - 


rgnTw ■ iTafai iwl MITsf mTOMa lawdnijlHliloTil YlMluuiTlTialtiTmKiniVin 


receive regular reports and announcements of any changes about to lufi nmdt 




apective contingents, that these may luj published in the dilteremt/ territcuies. 

Furthermore, they have the’right to use for police duty md. only their own 
troops, but also any other imperial troops that may l>e statiomnl in their te.rri- 
tories. 


AHicle 67. Any sums appropriated to army purposes and not expended 
must under no circumstances fall to the share of a single government, but in¬ 
variably to the imperial treasury. 

Article 68. If the public safety of the cotintry is threatened, the emperor 
may declare every part thereof in a state of war. Unt/il a law is issued gov¬ 
erning the grounds, the form of announcement, and the effecds of such a dec¬ 
laration, the provisions of the Prussian law* of ^Tune 4th, 1851 (lAws of 1851, 
page 461), shall be in order. 
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yiruil (Uaiises of Section XI 

Tho proviwiouH contnliu^d iii this section sliall into eifeet in Tiavaria ac¬ 
cording to the. provisi<nis of ilni 1 veiity of alliance, of November -i3rd, 1870 
{ BuouicHgeHctzbUitt, IS71, Seel ion h ), uiuler lU. Sedioii 5, in W drtemberg, 
ae,cording to the provisions of th<^. military convention of November 21 st--2l5th, 
1870 {lUin(l(\H<jeHetzbl(xf 1870, pp. OrMkS). 


xrx. mNANOKM OF TIIE KMPIRE 

Arliefe fifK All riH'oipls a,ud expenditure,s of the, empire shall be estimated 
for y(‘a,i* a,nd eut(‘,ri‘,d upon the imperial budget. The latter musti be 
llx(*d by luAV ac.coiHling to tlu^, following principles, before the beginning of the 
(lsc,al y(‘air, 

A Hide 70. Ml general (‘,xp(mses shall be defrayed by wliatever surplus 
remains from previous yciars- the I'eeeipts accruing as well from the customs 
tax<\s and tln^ common ttxcise dntiiss, as from the postal and telegraidi service. 
Ill so fat* as the afor(‘,said exi>eiKS(\s are not covered by smdi receipts they shall 
be. met, as long as no taxes of the empire arc instituted, through the aascss- 
menti of the. scvm’al states aceonling to their po]mlatit.ms. This assessment 
slnill be ddermined by the chaueellor of the empiric up to the limit of the 
amounti fixiul in the Inidgdi. 

Artidi‘ 71. dlie amount of gmuu'al (^xpeudituni shall be, a,< a rule, granted 
for one yiuir; it may, however, in spiHdal cases lie granted for alongcu* period. 

During the intermediate timi‘, tixed in article 60 the budget of army ex¬ 
penditures, arranged with hltm'ed htmls, ete., shall be laid before tht‘, Uuudes- 
rath and tlie Reichstag for their information. 

Avtielo 7:1 A yisirly report of the expenditure of all receipts of the empire 
shall be submitted by ilie cluincellor of the (unpire to the Ikuidesrath and the 
Beiehsiag. 

AHide 7S. In ea<H(i of extraordinary necessity a loan may be contracted in 
accorda,nee with tlujlawsof the (mipiip,, the empire itself furnishing security 
for such loam 

Filial Claim of Section X JI 

Artie.les t>0 a,nd 71 n^gulate tlu^, (‘xpenditnres of the Bavarimi army only in 
ae<‘or<lainc(^ with the provisions of the (iual clause of Section XT of the treaty 
of November 2;ird, 1870, and article 72, only in so far as is necessary to inform 
the Ihuidosrath and the Ihuehstag of the assigunumt to Bavaria of the Bum 
reiiuiriMl for tlui bavarian army. 


XUL HKTTLHiMJCNT (IF BlSPtlTKS AND REaDLATlONH REGARDING PUNITITT^ 

MEABTOEH 

Ari.leie 71}. Hveiy nudmiaking inimicad to the existence, the integrity, the 
safety, or the eonstitution of tln^ German Empire; any offence agfiiiist the 
Buiu’h^sralh, the Reichstag, a member of the Bundesrath or of the Reiemstag, 
a magistrate, or a imblie seiwaut of the empire, while any one of these is en¬ 
gaged in fultilling the duties of his offie.o or duties related thereto, whether 
such undertaking or offence be through word of mouth, writing, 
signs, pictures, or other impersonation, shall be judged and punished th® 
separiite states of the eonfedcratiou according to the laws which exist or shall 
hereafter exist in them, according to which laws shall be judged any similar 
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act that is hostile to the iiiclividual state, its constitution, its Ic^pfislattiro or as¬ 
sembly, or the members of its lej^islature or assembly, its olbeials or magis¬ 
trates. 

AHicle 75. For the offences againsl. ( Jermau Empire clesignaled in arti- 
cle 74, which if directed against one of the individual eonlVderatt^ states would 
be considered high treason, the superior court of appeals in LiilHH'k of the 
three free Hanseatic towns is the final aiilh(n‘ity in the lirst aiul last) r<\sort. 

More definite regulations in regard to tlu'i authority and the admiiustratioi| 
of the superior court of appeals silall be detenniiHHl by laws of the empire. 
Until such laws are instituted, the authority which the <murls of the separate 
states have hitherto possessed, and the st ipulations coneerniug tlu^ administra¬ 
tion of these courts, shall stand. 

Article 76. Quarrels among the dilferent states of tlu^ <‘onf<Hlerali<)u, in so 
far as they are not of a private natnic and so to be st^ttled by the eourts <pml- 
ified therefor, shall bo adjusted by the Buudesrath upon tlu^ appi'sal of one of 
the parties. 

Disputes about constitutional matters in those states of the eoufederatiou 
whose constitution makes no provision for the appointnumt. of a board io ad¬ 
just such disputes, shall bo peaceably settled by the Buud<‘.Hrath uf>on tlu^ ap¬ 
peal of one of the parties; oj‘, if that is not succeaHful, th<\y shall bt*, Sidtled by 
legislative authority. 

Article 77. If in one of the confederate states a ease oeemrs where Juslie.e is 
denied and suflieieut relief cannot be w^eured by h^gal menus, tluui it is the 
duty of the Buudcsratli to receive such legitimate eomplaints of tlui denial <»r 
restriction of justice as are to bo judged aecordiug to the constiliution and the 
existing laws of the state concerned. The BiimUssriith shall then wumre legal 
aid from the confederate govennneni which has eaustsl i Ju^ (UnUudty. 


XIV. GKNtlRAL STUHIRATIONS 

Amendments of the eonstitiution shall be eiia('t(Ml by tlu^ hgisldure. They 
shall be considered as rejected wdieu fourteen votes a,rc) (‘asl) againsti them in 
the Biindcsrath. 

The provisions of the conatitutiiou of the ein|)ire which (establish the iked 
rights of individual states of the eoufederatiou iu tluar n^lationships to the 
wliole empire can be altered only with the appr(»val of tins slate eoneerned. 




[Th(ii tt iB rewrvod for Editorial Matter.] 

C’liAn'KR I. Tnifi Hibk of BiiANDENnuita [1640 a.d.] 

1). li. Hoook, Tom Kiuiint mir Kaim'krona.^oJj. -von IUnke, ZtcdlfBMier FreuaH»c7ier 
Geac/iichU. 


CuAVTiai TC. Tiiju Bihtii and Giiowtii of a Kinodom [1640-1740 a.d.] 

VON UANiiifl, T). MDllrii, Gem7dchU dea Beutmhen Volkes.^ 

<* I). TiHKn.voDT, AnmfotvH of 7&ftfmck //,—«T. Oaiua’-lk, Uintm'y of FraUnck U of Fnmia. 
Kaf.mmcid, Ikr Wej'ibt/ani/ (IcH JkuMnuh Volka. 


OHAFTFU in, ThF EaHI-Y YBAKH OF FUBDKMCK 11 [1740-1766 A.D.] 

*»KoDLi[iAOHOit, IHHor^f of Gmnany.-^ T, Caiua'i.k, UUtoryof FredeHclc iZ—^D royben, 
wf/«uo:mU/ar/u'eA^«i.“-^FuKi)EUici{; U. Poathiwiaas Works.— Oncken, Das 
ZrUaltfft* Prmlriohi dm 6'/wrft.~ f J. B, Wkihh, Morla Tkormia, ia dsierreicMsdie GescMc7ite 


Tic,h (Ur Grtmound scin f^ar/u’dtfiuH &ur MnUcickhuig <k,8 VeiiUcken Gdatmkbens. — ^ W. von 
1 Iawedl, DU BcMmuch&n KrUye. 


Mr (Uu f Kobmu, KUiig PrUdrUfuier Jamkb 8ime, “Frederick II” in tb( 

PMycMmirdUt, Jhitannicik'-’-i f I). E. Bkkiwh, PtiedrUk der Qrome. —Biedeiimann, JWwZ' 


OirArnfiii IV, Tdk Seven Yeakb’ Wau [1760-1703 a.d.] 

MEN7JfSD, llUlory of Oemany.—^W. von IIahrkdl, Di<3 iUhlmmh&i Rriege.—<^F. 
Koiidraosod, JHH&ry of iknnam,—* A> Bijjset, Ahimoirs and Payors of Sir Andrmo MiU 
YON liAimER, Mnig PrUdfich U xmd adm 7jeit.—oW. von Bbuniiardi, Friedrich 
(Ur Gnmc ak Poldnm\«^^\l voN ODAtjflHiwrT?i, JImUrlamm Werke'idjer Krieg wid FrUgfUIh 
VON Uankw, Zar GcmMcMo mn OsUrreich %md Preumen zwischen den PriedensMli- 
lilmn zr, Aachen vnd /fahertvobnrf/.—nX. DErADincK. JHstorischs und poUtUclie AiifidUe .— 
*A. Bod X FEE, QmofhidUe dm mdwkjilfirigen Mrugs.—^Fmmimiill, King of PruHsia, PoeP 
himom W((rr8, 

(bUt’TKii V, IjATKB Years of Fuedeuick the Great [1763-1786 a.d]. 

T). K. PREuaB, FHediiehdm* Orome, Mm LeUmgeacJiichU.—^ A, Scraper, GcschUfite 
dee eiebenjd/irigen KrUgm.—^^ L. von Ranke, Die Deuteehm MdcJite undi der Fdretmhmd.—^ A. 
Beer, DUersie 2'^heilung Pokm, —^L. von Ranke, AhhavMungm und Verme^te.-aflEi. Rei- 
MANN, Atdiandlungen mr OeeeUcMe Ptiedricfia dee Oromn.—^C. GrUnragen, ScJiUeien mter 
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Friedncli dem. Mamkh Bimia, *'Frc<l(‘r5(*k IP’ iu F/tn/rhpmlitt Il'u'tirmifMi firnmn^ 

MANN, Friedru'h dc)' M ZiiiLr.MU, IMt'dneh dvr <h >m aln Fh'himp/i.-J O. TaouttlST, 

I^ncAlrich dvr Qromak Mimhfrv.umlnnd Mdnihrr.’^^^^Vu 'P. Liavin, Il/sfi>rr/ of (,^vrmam/.’^»}i\ 
Mmuiimi, /MNtug Le(/vnd{t.---<>'l\ CAiUA'iA'iJIhtorj/ (>/ Frv(fvnH‘ //. Pi. OuitjniH, Vortrng] 
tit the lAIc'iiional celebration.—W. Wucoano, Fn'vdHchdvr (h\mvr '■(}. Fukiytao. Am nvuvr 
Zei7.—"i^K.w MonthT iV MauAZINM. Voltairv and Fndvrivk the ihrat.^ Mj, DitiHNoiuiWTiniuKH, 
Voltaire ct la lAocme Frani'aisii au X Vlll niM(\ hWdvrir vt Voltairv. « WiiaiisLMiMo von 
J jAiREUTir, Alviiioires.—^FoimiiY, Fovreiilrs d'an ('ihi/vii. 


CrtArTER VI. Tnio Kkvomitionahy Erooii |17H(5 iHth a.d.] 

f*L. IlAOssKit, JlvvturJte Ovaclnvlitv ronh iroda Frkdrivliti dvn (Ivtimvii bin ?ur (Irundung de& 
denUchv)i liundi'H.~-^V. KoiiLitAiiwjn, llutorf/nf (k'nimug.' 'MV, Mi'iN/aa,, llMorgaf (Ivrmang. 
—Okhiiaudt, nandbuch dvr deutsvhvn (hwMrhtv.’-’-^t W. OniMvMN, hart '/vitaKvr dvr llvmla- 
tion, den KaiavrrvivJis and dvr Bffreiuni/Hh'ivgt\""&k. F, von Vivenot, Ilvmog Albrecht wn 
A((c/o^eii-7\'iichvn ais ReichefiMmtmcJmlL~-~^ \i, voN liANiiW, llardenbvrtj and die UvHvhMde ckn 
Ibvmmchiih Ataatc(i.-~A\. yon l^tmiTHCiiKK, Deutsche (hwhichtv ini nvanuhntvn dth/irintudert. 
—PT. (I. l)iH)YB( 0 N, VortvHungen dber die Mv7//<‘t74:reV//e.-H. (}. NiKiumu, (Ivurliivhfv. de« 
ZviUUvrsdvr Rvrolution,--^-A. KiafiiNHCiiMiivr, RandbHchdvrdvidnchva ilvHvhirhUi' ^ »*‘(), Jaoku, 
Vermich einvr .DtiritfvUung ueuester UvMhichte, in conliiiuatiou oT B(!hI(t.sHcr*'H WvlttjeHchichtv,^^- 


” Jil. Vkiibe, Ovschiclita dva Preumuchen, .Ilofs luul Advh (in 
K. Skeley, Life and Times of iStvin. 


OV’jV(7/iV///f! dvr dvatHVhvji. Uifv), 


J. 


CrrAPTER VII. Abtkcth of Eioiiticentii (b-iNTtiRY (bn.Ttm'i; 

''A. Awson, Ilistory of Europe. KinaNOKit, lit 11. CJelihanlt’H llandhachdvrdvutschii 
(k'scliichti\--<t.Q, A. llEiNUioir, o'v) la lUtvvaturt Allvinandv,-• Wioo-ac, W'dtgvs- 

vhicMv.-~~J'\V. Mknzee, Ristorif of Germaa PYernOov. -i/J.Simf, “ (Jcrniany " in Enryeph 
pmlia Britannwi.’^^W nFaNK, Aiimmllkhv llVv/iVi.-'-U). IIiiINNI'-' AM-Uiivn, Railartjvsch'ic) t$ 
derveueni Zcit.—l A. W. von BomawtKi,. IWrlvsungvn. ifbvr Dntnialiovhc Rfinut 'und Littvratnr. 
—G. Hobbutbon, a History of German ft ivraturv. MV. Mi'INZbi,. History of Germany<. 
—»»K, G. Itl. Saint-Hbnk TaiiJpANiuku. Uidoire do /ft Jeunv Mlvnmynv, 'M'h W. (i 
Wacubmuth, Weinuirs Masenhof ill dva dahrva E7:J his IbiG. 1*. Mckku.v vnn, Gesprache 
mit Goethe.- p A, Bohhbht, Govtheet B'hillvr.'-'--nVi. I. PifiMiii H'n-.v'BNnoN, artif'lo fia “Gcnmm 
Music" iu Tim Musical Guid(\ edited by Eupert nuipca. 

CiiAPTioii Vni. Tub Latku Dbcadkh of FitBOicRtOK Wn.iaAU HI (IHlfi IH-IOa.o.] 

^'C. Bui.TiB, Oesekkhie dvr rvuestenPZvit Idif> Gd7i,Vf. G. liiiatt,, Die Naturtiem'lmhie 
dvs T(d.h\<i als Griitidlaye vinvr DeutHclmn AtH'inDPolitik,>-‘>i,], Jj. Hauovon, DouisvMahdH IHmn 
und Atrvhea im Id. Jahrliutidert.-^-*^ \). MbELKU, Geschichtv dvs Dvatsvhvn VotkvH /('}, Wbuku, 
AUgemeiuG Wdt(jeHcMchte .’-~‘0 1{. F. K. FuBinBUii vom tiNO znw Htein, Driefv an If. tvo< Ga« 
f/fira.—O, G. Okhvinub, (kscMchiedvs tlK JaLr/iundert svit dvn Wivnvr Vvrthtyen,-* PL G. A. 
WntTn, Die Gesehiehte dcr IkuUchvji Ataalvn ton dor Aojlmuny dvs Rvichs bin anfunsoro idye, 
—7,T. Jahtuow, Gmkichie dos Deutschen> EinhvitstraaunvH / ud seiner ErfuUuny. ' ^ R Dnu.Vat 
AND W. PiREBON, Oesc/ucJito di!S JhitUscfien Feta.'-ML v(»'i VuiaTwaikis, Dmtsrho GesrhlGde 
im 19. Jahrhnmlcrt.—’^^F. Schlobbisr, WoUytwMchto,^^-^*’ Ftaaniii RmfiUTY, Goschlehtodos Pirus* 
sischeii IStaats.-—^‘F, F. IIbndkrbon, A Ahort History of Get many. 


Cwapter IX. FiiBDiDiircK WiLr.iA.vt IV J1940 lHh7 A.o.] 

&E. Dueler and W. Pibuson, Geschichto dvs Dvutschvn Votkvs.^^' L. von Kankb, Am 
dem Briefmcfisel Fiiodrich Wilhelms IV fuit Biinsvn. -^<^ F. Fiibrty, Gvsvhivhto dvs DrvnssiHvhvn 
Staats.—c i), UvuM, Gsschichtederneuesten Zvit,-"-H P. KKJOUBNHiUianiFat, Eiivbnmv vines altcn 
Parlammtariers im MmliUiomyahr M4S.^-sW von KtauJOL Kaiser Wilhelm und seine ZviL 
—'‘W. Blob, Die Deutsche mmluUon JH/ft und /«vy/,d.—< (,. WAn’Z, Kurva MdesicifyDoI 
sfmiscJie JjindesgmcUehU.-^iV:. Klupfkl, Dk Dvutschvn Einhoitsbvstrvbanyvn bis :ni thror 
ErfiHluny{tS4B~iB1t).-~-^3. Jkntscho KhUhv- und AiftvnyoHrhivhto." H). Kabmmwl, 

Der WerdegaJig des Deuischm Volkes.^fpE. F. IIbndmuhon, A Ahort History of ikrmmy. 

Chapter X. Ta® SEaiiEHATWN of Ai'htria [ 185H-IH(56 a.d.J 

Eberty, Geschkhtedcs Premsmlim LaiuSALLB, Dvr Halkimvhe Krivg mid 

die Aufyahe Prcimen.?.—/H. M. Richter, Gcschkhle der denUchen AVAVot. -f/lL VoN KoF" 
PEN, Die Hohenzollcrn und dm Reich.— voN WiNTEEFFaat, Geschkhto dcr Prenssuehm 
FchrmigevonJm.-fV£. VON Treitschke, Zehn JahreJMutscher Zmnpfe B. CkB- 

HARDT, Mandbwh der deutschers Gmchichte. 
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CltAPTKR XI, Tins XjNIPrCATION OF OeRMANY [ 186G-187I A.D.] 

O E. A. 1‘iilWMAN, llistoriml Emiys. — o B. Bernkii, OmJmhUtUfi PrcusmcJmi Staates.— 
W. Onoken, JJm Zf'italter (ks Kaiscn WUhelM.-—^ II. Beum, Furst Msmarck und mine Zeit 
— / W. MOm.kr, Folitiache GmhicJite dor mucMeii Zcit, Jl8I0~W75.--a G. Sciieibert, Der Krieg 
zwimhen IkvUchlaml lual Frankmch in, den dtihrm 1870-1871^ including the correspondence 
of William K. DuvANnwit, Enmmmgen. am der Kriegszeit^-^f'Y. PMxvmm.'&Q, KUine 
ErkJmum in Gwmer B. GifinnAiiDT, JIandhuch der JJewkeh&n Ocmhichte. 


OiiACTER Xlt Germany Since 1871 

^ 0 . Kaismmki., Der Werdegang dcs DenUmfien Volkes,—^^ E. Latishe, Trois Empereitrs 
d'AUmnagiw: (hiUtiiume /, Jkederie, JU\ Guillaume. II. L W. ITeadlam, “Germany,” in 
XM JUcyeUpmlia ihdiannira.-^^ Btranz, Die ludmuil Polliik in U/mr Kaiser, ze/m 

Ja/m der Ikgie.ruug Wilheims 11 188H^t8U8.>-d3. W. llKADnAM, “Bismarck,” in tbe Eiicydo- 
pmlia Britannirn. ^-n It Beum, Ftirst Bumarck und mine Zeit.—^W. Oncken, Das Zeitalter 
dks Kamrs Wi'inlm. 


ArrBNmx. Be cumentb Relatino to German History 

The (locnmontH hero given i.ro to ho found in. tlio following sources and publications: 
T, IX H, IT V, in, and IV in Momunenta Itidorim Gcrmmiiea, Hatiovcr and Berhn, 1826-1898 ; 
II i, IX iii, aiul U iv in J, F. 1\Ihini;’h Patralogim cursus ampletus, Paris, 1844-1864: V in 
F. W, ORn,LANY’.s EurapimcM Vhronik, Leipsic, 1866; VI in J. R. Secley’s Zfe and Times 
of min, Ca»nbrid|w, 1H7H; VU in E. Herhtslkt’8 ifap of Europe by JVewiy, London, 1875 % 
VHI in a supplement to Yorwarts, Berlin, 1891. 



LIST OP THE TOEKS QUOTED, CITED, OU CONTSlTt/rED IN* THE TUEDAEA- 
TION OP TEE PBE8ENT EISTOEY ; WITH (lEITlOAL AND DIOOEATElCAl 
NOTES 

Acton, Lord, EBaay on Modern German Historians, in Engllsli Historical Iteview, WB6. 
— Adami, P.. Das Buch vom Kaiser Wilhelm, LcioHic. IHHT -IHIK). vols.: AUgemoine 


— Adami, P., Das Buch vom Kaiser Wilhelm* L(^)Hic* IHHT -IHIK), voIh, ; AUgemoine 
Deutsche Biograj)hic, Leipsic, 1875, in progress. — iBmiaa SiMn® (Pius H^ Do rebus et 
gesfcis Priderici III (German translation by T. Ilgcn, Leipsic, tHHh). ' -Andrdaiy, G., 

(lei. Kiadta Ledcrer Bela (Speeches, edited by B. Ledercr), Budapest, 1HII14HI)31, 2 vols.; The 
Aiisgleich of 1867 (in Magyar), Budapest, 1897, Lelpsle, IHIIB. • «Amale® OolmarioEgea, 
in'"Urstlsius’ Q(‘rmani(e historicorum illustrinm, FranlHort, ir)H5“l(57(l a vols. (hsrman V('r* 
Sion by H. PabsL —• AnoEymona, VerbhndnisB der BlHchoveu und mulete Fhrsten, 
Breslau, 1527; Publikc declaration, made by the United iboleatnnt Prinet»H, Eleetors* and otkir 
PrincCvS, Ijondon* 1610; Kcue Xeitung in dem Verbindnlsse der Te.ulHclu'n Httmisclum (latluj- 
lischeu Ftirsten, Chrlstlingcn, 1010; Defense de la Ligue do PKmpire, 16H0; EesohuhniH of 
the Electors and Princt'sof the Empire, F(jbruary 11th, 16H9; <3hronologlcul abridmmumt of 
tho history of Germany, Windsor, 1810: OrundsIlUe d(;r Btratede. 1H14; Tableau di^ la cum. 


tho history of Germany, Windsor, 1810; GrumlsIUze der Btrutegie* 1H14; Tableau tie lactim" 

iUleraagne. Par un olllcier russe, 1B17; Der Winterfoldzug 
X848-1849 in Ungaru, Vienna, 1851; ICurzo Beschreibung d(‘S BmideHkrh^gea in Deutoeldimd 
im Jahre 1866, etc., Keutlingen, 1807; Kuraser Abriss des deutSidi-frariyAsiselmE Kriegea, 
1871; Dibleau hlHtorique do la knerre franco-aUemande, Berlin, 1871; D< 3 r deuteeh-franzO- 
sische KHeg, 1870-1871, Berlin, 1872-1881; Bis aufa Meswr. Epiaoden aus (hnndeuttwshTranzO- 
Bischen Krieg, 1876; Dio Occupation von Bosnia und der Her/asgovlna, Vienna, 1870-18H0, 2 
yols.; Der Krieg yon 1870-1871 dargestoUt von Mitkttmpfern, Nordllngen* 1888-1800* 7 vols,; 
Dor Mser und seine I^tgeber, Berlin. 1872-1881; Ana mrnr WiUmlm IPs tJragobung, Bor» 
lin 1897; Kaiser und K^zler Vienna, 1898; Baa gelatige Deutschland am Kmhi dea fiXten 


.T oupuHUK. ccnin io»». -.anquea, ju., wonri IV et I'AllumttKno, U’aprfl* U,» mtooljrai do 
J. Bongara, Paris, 1887. —Appunyi, A., Lo parlomont do la Hongrlo; I 41 Conatltutlon ot lo 
]parlementarismonongroi3.^nuatr«auP Paris. 1908—Araotli, A. von, OesohIdiW 

mria Theresias, Tienna, 1868-1879. 10 vols.; Aus mclnem Lobon, Stuttgart, 1890; Johann 

Freiherr von Wessenherg, Vienna, 1897, 2 vola. 

Vienna, July lOtdi, 1810, After completing a course of legal 
study a predilection fm historical research caused Mm to enter Urn government nwrim as an 

published works cauw^d 
position of yicO”dlrector of archives and ten years lator to that 
n vSi ♦T ® ottered Political life in 18^ m a member of the national aswmhlyi was oleetod 
to the diet of Lower Austria in 1861 ; and in 1869 was appointed a life momher of tho Austrian 
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senate, vliercj no i)articipate<t in the celebrated debates on the confessional laws. Ameth was 
fo;' many years a member of the Austrian Academy of Sciences, becoming its president in 
1879. His ollicial position in the archive oillce allorded unusual opportunity for research in 
Austrian history, and ho published several scholarly works upon the eighteenth century 
period, and in particular the momentous reign of Maria Theresa. ITe died at Vienna in 1897. 

Arnold, Matthew, Htihools and Universities on the Continent, London, 18C8. — Arnold, 
W., Ansiodelungen imd Wanderungen deutscher Stiimine, Marburg, 1875, 2, vols.; Verfas- 
simgsgeschichte der deutstshen h'reistntUe, Hamburg, 1854, 2 vols.; Zur Geschichte des Eigen- 
thums in den deutsclien Stttdten, Bille, 1801; Deutsciie Urzoit, 8rd edition, Gotha, 1881; Frhn- 
kisclio Zeit, Gotha, 1882. —■ Asboth, J., Bossnia^isa Herzegovina, Budapest, 1888, 2 vols. — 
Asaelino, L., Histoiro do lAutrkho depuis la mort do Marie-ThertJsc, Paris, 1877. —Avd- 
Iiallomant, P. 0. B., Has deutsche Gaunerthiim, Leipsic, 1858-1802, 4 vols. 


Baersch, G., Ferdinand von Sehills Zug uml Tod im Jahre 1809, Lcipsic, 1800. — Balon, 
F., Mommienta rdonnationis Lntheraiue ex tabulariis s. sedis seeretis 1521-1525, New York, 
1888. —Balcke, T., Bilder aus der Oeschichlc derdeutschen Lauchvirlhschaft, Berlin, 1870- 
1877, 8 vols.—Balmes, J. Ij.,EI Protestantismo comparado con el Catolicismo cn sus lela- 
ciones con la civilizacion europea, Barcelona, 1842-1844, Madrid, 1876, 4 vols.; English trans¬ 
lation. — Baring-Gould, B., Germany, Present and Past, London, 1879, 2 vols.; The His¬ 
tory of the Church in Germany, London, 1891. —Baum, A., Magistrat uud Reformation in 
Stra8.sburg bis 1529, Strasburg, 18H7. — Baumgarten, H., Geschichte Karls V, Stuttgart, 
1885; Gustav Adolf uud die Deutschen Protestauten, Coburg, 1898.—Bausznern, G. von, 
Deutschland und Osterreich-Ungarn, Leipsic, 1890.—Bax, B, B., The Social Bide of the 
Reformtttion in Germany, London, 1894. — Beard, C., Martin Luther and the Reformation In 
Germany, Loudon, 1889. — Bebel, A., Die Frau und der Sozialismus, Zurich, 1883, 80th edi¬ 
tion, 1898; Zukunftsstiuit und Sozialdomocratie. Bine Rede, Berlin, 1893. — Becker, K. F., 
'WcltgoBchichte fhr Kinder und Kinderlahrer, Berlin, 1809, 10 vols., edited by A. Schmidt, 
Berlin, lBCO-1804, 18 vols.; Loobell and Arndt, 1871, 22 vols.; W. Mhller, Stuttgart, 1884- 
1880, 12 vols., 8rd edition, 1891-1808. 

ICaH Fii&drkh Fml’Mr, who was born at Berlin in 1777, studied philosophy and history at 
Halle, became a private tutor, and in 1798 was made a fellow of the Normal College at Berlin. 
Severe illness caused his retirement from active teaching in the year 1800, and the remainder 
of his short life was passed in the composition of his TVorid History for Ghildr&n and Teachers^ 
the last volume of which was published shortly before his death in 1806. This work, charm¬ 
ing iu style and arrangement, has been repeatedly edited and enlarged and is a standard text¬ 
book in the German schools. 


Beer, A,, Dio erste Theilung Polens, Vienna, 1873, 8 vols,; Joseph H, Leopold 11, und 
BTaunite. Ihr Brlofwcchsel, Vicuna, 1878; Zehn Jahre Osterreichischer Politik 1801-1810, 
Leipsic, 1877: Die orientalischc Politik Gaterreiclis seit 1774, Prague and Leipsic, 1888. — 
Bema, R., Dievorgeschichtlichen Rundwttlle im Ostlichen Deutschland, Berlin, 1888. — Beh¬ 
rens, F. W., Deutsches Ehr* und Nationgeftlhl 160^1016, I^elpsic, 1891. — Bekeies, G., La 
question roumaine, I^aris, 1894; La Consolidation int6rieure de I'Autrichc-Hongrie, Pans, 
1895. — Benedetti, V., Ma Mission en Prusse, Paris, 1871. — Benno, Cardinal, Contra Qre- 
gorium VH et Urbanum H, Scripta, edited b}*- K. Francke in Monumenta Germani® Histori- 
ca, English translation, Lyfe of Hyldebrande, called Gregoiy VII, Pope, London, 1684.— 
Benoit, Chas., La Politique du roi Charles V, Paris, 1894; La Monarchie Austro-Hongroise 
et requilibre europcen, in Revue des Deux Mondcs, Paris, 1897. — Berghaus, H,, Deutsch¬ 
land Hcilihundert Jahren, Lcipsic, 1859-1862, 6 vols. — Berlichingen, G. von, Lcben, Feliden, 
und Itandlungeu des RittcTS G5tz von Berlicliingen zubenannt mit der eisernen Hand, edited 
by KchOuhut, 2nd edition. HcUhronn, 1859. — Berner, E., Geschichte des Preussiachen Staates, 
lyitmich and Berlin, 1890. — Bernhardi, T. von, l^riedrich der Grosso als Peldherr, Berlin, 
IHHI, 2 vols. — Bernstein, A., Revolutions-undReaktionsgeschichtc Preussens und Heutsch- 
lands von (U*r Mitrztagen bis zur neucsten Zeit, Berlin, 1883-1884, 8 vols. — Beust, F. F. 
von, Aub drei Vierttd-Jabrhnnderten, Blaittgart, 1887,2 vols. — Beza, T., Histoire de la vie et 
do la mort de Calvin, 1564; llistoini Ecclesiastique des ^gliscs refornu'es du royaume de 
France, 1580, Pariw, 1888, 3 vols. — Bezold, F. von, Geschiedite der Deutseheu Reformation, 
in CnekiuiH Geschiehtwerk, Berlin, 1880-1889, 2 vols. — Bibliothek Deutscher Geschichte, 
etlite<l l»y II. von Zwiedineck-Slldenhorst, Stuttgart, 1876, in progress. — Bidermann, H. I,, 
(hiHChie.htt^ der CsterreichlHehen Gesamnitstaatsidee, Innsbruck, 1867-1890, 2 vols. — Bieder- 
mann, Karl, Dentwdiland im achtz(jhnten Jahrhundert, 1854-1880, 2 vols.; Friedrich der 
GroHse nnd sein Verhilltnia zur Entwicklung des deutseheu Gelsteslebcns, Brunswick, 1859; 
DreiHsig Jalirtj deutscher Oeachichte (1840-1870); Fllnfundzwanzig Jahre deutscher Geschichte. 
(1815 4840), Br(!Hlau, 1889-1692, 2 vols.—Bigelow, F., White Man’s Africa, London and 
New York, 1808. — Bismarck, Otto von, Leben imd Wirken, by L. Hahn, Leipsic, 1878- 
1890, 5 vols. ; Unstsr Reichskanzler, by M. Busch, Leipsic, 1884, 2 vols., English truncation. 
Our Chancellor, London, 1BH4, 2 vols.; Zwnlf Jahre Deutscher Politik, Leipsic, 1884; Reden, 
edited by Bbhmand Dove, Stuttgart, 1885-1891, 16 vols.; Briefe, 1844-1870, Bielefeld, 1888; 
Bismarck mul England, Berlin, 1889; Politische Briefe, 1849-1889, Berlin, 18^-1898, 4 vela.; 
Relohskauzlor FUrat Bismarck, by W. MOller, 8rd edition, Stuttgart, 1890; Filrst Bismarck 
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Oedenkbiicli, by n. Kohl, Chemnitz, 185)0; lCup:lish tnuiMlation, lUmmu'ok, IKh Ueflec'loiia and 
Keminiscences, Lomlon, 185)8, 2 vols.; Dculavhrdigkoiicn uuh <lmu i.(‘h(m dea Fllratou Bia- 
march, Leipwic, 1800, 8 voIh. ; Geaummcltc Werko, cdilod by WuUhm, Berlin, 1800, 6 vols.: 
Kescsten, edited by II. Kolil, 8tuttp,!irT,, 1801-1802, 2 \(dM.; Briefe, Idunilitm iind Politiw.ho, 
Berlin, 1892, 2 vola. ; Hedcii, edited by IF. Kohl, HtuM1802-1801, 12 voIh. ; Bdcdwechmsl 
de.s Generals L. von Gerlach mil dem BundeHtuKMKCMndlen (). V(m Bismarck, Berlin, IHOll; 
I>ie Ansprachen dea FllrHlen Bismarek, edited by II von Posehiu/^er, Btadin, 1801; Ne.ne 
Tiscbf^esprilche imd Interviuw.s, edited by 11. von Poscl inK‘‘C Berliu, IHOb, 2 vt)la.; Uedaukcu 
und EriulierunKen, Btuttjjart, 18084800, 2 vols. 

Otto Eduard Leopold wti lUmarck was born April Ist, iHbb, ut Mio Manor Ibm.se of HclUho 
hausen, in Brandenburg. His I'amily bud for six ceniurica bcmi among Uu^ lamlcsl gnmtry of 
Prussia and many of his aiiceatora had held high Jrauk in tb(» king(bHn. Kduciitcd at Berlin 
anti Gottingen, he enttired the public Hcrviee at the agt^ td’ twt'iUy but aoon rcaigmsl. linding 
it extremely dlstastefid and not bim.Hclf poHse.HBing Ihc charaetcriMticH of the vulnablc clerk. 
For a number of years he lived qtiietly on the family cslaleH, travelled in Bnglantl, Frnnee, 
and Swit'/orliuul, and developed Ids mental powers by w lilo rent ling. As a young man be 
was inclined to liberal opinions, but soon aeapnred tlu^ strong monart'bu'al principle:* in w hose 
maintenance his lilb was passed. In 1817 he entmed parliament nml from tbis ilalc until bis 
final retirement hi 1800 he was never free from pnbliii olllce. IBs work as the uniiier of Ger¬ 
many is fully spread uiion the preecsling pag<!H of this hlsBu-y and m-ed not b(' here refts'icd 
to. Bismarck was a maker of history, not a wrlB'r; but bis b I iersHml npeecbc.s and tin* reiiol- 
Icctiuns of bis strenuous life as dietnled to Horst Kohl will alv, ays bn valuiUdc lo the hi.Htorian 
of his period. Though not in the strict sense of tlie word a H(!bolar, hi,* mind vaa full of wide 
infoniKitiou, his memory apt and retentive, and he use<l words as b(i ,imhl a sword ■■■ to (Uit 
and smite. His family letbu'S rcve.'d his Idndly natun*, his si)ong alTecllon.'o and (M,nuiht re¬ 
ligious feeling. IBs .speeches, strong, puegt'ui, and inlcrHiH'i'H'd with apt (luotnlions, wen; 
always received with the close attention which they meriUal. 

Bisaatt, A., Memoirs and Papers of HirAmlri'W Mitchell, London, .J-iM), 2 volH. --Bla- 
sendorff, II., Der IleuLschewUliuseho Krieg von 18(11, Htettin, 188.P > -Blon \V,, i)i ‘ Bcutaclu* 
Revolution 1848 und 1849, Htuttgurt, 1899,-“-Blum > H., Anf tlcm MVg • zui'diuitfuln n Khdieit, 
Jena, 1893, 2 vols.; Das dcutsehe Rt'ich zur Zidl, Uisinareks, Be [ailc. lihir-st HiMini .ek 
un<l seine Zeit, Munieli, lH!)4-lH9f», 2 vols.; Die deutHclie Uevoluti(»n IKIH* i dO, B 'ip.uc, If UH. 
— Blum, R., 8elbsll)iographio, Leipsie, 18*18. * ■■Bodola(!hwin.g'U, K. von, Beira*'Utun;;en 
cines Patrioten liber Bismarck und seine Zell, Berlin, 1899. ■■ B irlmiiualt, A , PrcuHsens 

Feldzllge gegen Oc.sterrchih nud d(*.ss(*u Verbrmdi'le im .lubrc I8(hl, neiTui, 1894 b vols,.- 

BiSrna, B., Brief aus Paris, Hamburg, 1832 IH81; Ge.sjunmclli^ Hrhrilt(*n, IbtmburjW IH92~ 
18153, 12 vols.-—Bdttigor, K. W., and H. T. Flatho, GcHcbicblo den KnrsbrU.eH uinl Kdnig- 
reicha Baclisen, Gotlm, I8(i8-"187(), 2 vols. - 'Boagonni, G. H., B Peru, lliidoire des ppierreH el 
(lea Negotiulions qui precudM'eni le trailt'* de iVtvsl[ilutUt*, Purls, 1731 .Buytweu, IB IB, 
Essiiys on German Bileruturo, Bondon, 1892. -Bruce, (!. B., Hiuqpu'y In 1 34, New York. 
1832.— Brandos, G., I>'i' IhuplMtri'nnmpiU'n d('r BilP'ralnr d('S 19lcu .mhrbmidcriH, Berlin, 
1873“1B70, vols. 1-4, vol. 3, 188P».--Braun, K. Von Friedrich ib'in Gi"o fum oIh znm Fllvstcn 
Bismarck, Berlin, 1882. —Briofe aus dem Knegi*, 1870 1871, M)un Ueim, IMvo. ■ -Brink, IB 
ten, E., Martin and W. Sekeror, Quellen und For.Hcbungnn 7,ur HprucU uml Bultuig'eM'hieht;* 
der germanisehen VOlker, Btmsburg, IH74-4HH7, 09 purls. BrogUo, Due do, IG-etlerie. H <*1 
Marie-Thermae, Paris, 1882, 2 vela.; Engli.Hh translation, Fredtsick I he Gr(*at and Maria 
Theresa, London, 1883. — Briiokner, A., Zur GcHebichle d(‘S Heielistuip's von VVh>nuH, Heidel¬ 
berg, 1800,—Bryce, J., The Holy Roman Binpiri*, Bondtm, 18(4 ih07, 9tli ed, 1HH8..- 

Buckner, W., Fehlmarshall von Moltlu*, (iuhr, 189'1 •'-Bugejika|*i;’<ui, J., Kircbcnordmuig 
fllr die Btadt lirnimscliweig, 1328, ediu-d by Ib’ilhcan, Hamburg. 188,3.^ Bulle, K., 
Oeschichto d(‘r nein'.sten Zeit, Belpaic und Berlin, 187(1 IHHO, 4 vobi, -Billow, A. IB D. vojq 
l)er Feldzug vou 1805, Ldpsic, 180(5, 2 vols, “-Billow, H. von, Heldcni.hati'n fhmtMcber 
Offlziere und Maimsehafteu in den Feldzilgen der .bihro IH(4 IHOil uml 1870 1871, Bcipsie, 
1890.—Buscl, M, Neue TagebuchsbUil.tcr, Bt*qisic, 1H79, 3 vol.s ; B'nser Hel'liskiiuzler, 
Leipsie, 1884-1890, 2 vols,'; Graf Bismarck uml seine I^euU\ Bclpnie, IHIIP; Bismari'k iindseln 
"Werk, Lcipaic, 1898, .-.BUxenstem, G. WB, Hnser Kitiser, Zebu .lahre dor Rcglerung WiB 
helms II, Berlin, 1898. 

Cal-vin, J., Ooniiueutarii, (leuevu, 1017; Bnuiswicl;, |H0!{. . Oapidlgwi, J. IB R,, Ba 
favorite d’un roi de Pnisse. G()mt(*s^n do Idcbt<‘miu et Frederic. Guilhunne K. Ihiris, 1807. • ■■ 
Oaprivi, G. L. vou. Die U.Men des Grafeu voa GuprKi, 1HH3 1893. Rerlm. IHtri Oarlylo, 
T., History of Friedrh'h H, called Frederick the (Jreui, Imudon, IHbP. IHOI, 4 veds.. 1891, 10 
vols. — Carri6re, M., Die philosopliisclu} Weltaiiselniuuiig der Uefoi mationsi/clt, Htuttgiut, 
Slid edition, 1887.— Charles V (Fmiperor of Germany). Autobkgnqdiv, taiudon, iHOl. 
-Oh61ard,R., L’Autrlche(!ontemporaine, Paris, 1891; Ba Hongrio Millcntdre, Paris. 189(1.^- 
Chemmta, B. P. von, KOnigUeben Bebwedischeu in TimUehlami gefllbrten Kiiegn, Htettln, 


1648,2nd edition, Ktockbolm, 1(55 3, 4th edition, Wloekhobn, 18534 859, 0 vole , 

0. 0., Waterloo Lectures, London, IBOt), 1874. - ahm«>l, 4., Ur-kunden, Briefe und Akten- 
BtUcke zur Geschichte Maximilians 1, Btuttgart, 1845* — Chodowtooki, T. IB, Omlson fu- 
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dc Tredi'ric GuillHUinc H, fltdlo, 171J7. — Cholevius, J. K. L., Gcscliiclite cler deutsclien 
PocHic, etc;, lH54-iyr)(!. 2 vols. — ClironicoiiL Colmariense, 1266-1304, in ilonu- 

luciila GermaniJi! iliHtoi'ic.a, tiW, XVIL —Chroniken dcr Deutsclien tStadlc, voiu 14. bis ins 16 
Jiil'rlmndiTt, Lcipsic*, 1362, in progresft. — Olausewitz, K. vou, lliutciksscne Weike Liber 
Kricg und Kncgt’i'ihnuig, Iku'lin, J832-1837, 10 vels.: Uer Fddzug von 1706 in Italien, Ber¬ 
lin, 1833; French tnuiMlation, La cainpagnc de, 1706 eu Italic, Baris, 1B99. — Clemeng-es, 
N.. De corniiitoiaadeHifc statu, Leyden, 1613. — Cokni, A., and J. A. Opel, Der drcissigjalirige 
Kri(‘g, Halhc 1862. — Cohn, G., Zur Geschichle. utid Politik dcs Verkebvswescns, Stuttgart, 
WOO, — Comyn, R., IlisUcy of the Westeru Bmiure, London, 1851, 2 vols. — Cosel, E. von, 
Ge.S( hiebte den Preusslscdieu Staatca und Volltes unR'r den Hohonzollern, Leipsic, 1869-1876, 4 
vols. —Coxo, W., Distory of the Douse of Austria 1218-1792, London, 18U7, 1873, 3 vols. 

mUiain (fo.m was horn in London, March 7th, 1747, educated at Caml)ridge, and in 1771 
iHicarne curate of Denham, but soon resigned and spent several years on the Continent as tutor 
(»E the marquis of Blandfor*! and Hcverul other young English noblemen. Their travels were 
(c\:tensive ami (k.xe collecte.d a vast store of information of all kinds, which appeared in nu¬ 
merous volumes of history and travel, evincing close observation and profound research 
Dpon Lis return to England be became rector of Beinerton in 1788, of Sturton in 1800, and 
archdeacon of Wiltshire in 1804. Do died at Bemerton in Wiitshire, June ICth, 1828. 

Oroig’hton, M,, A History of the Ikpmjy during the Ihjriodof the Reformation, London, 
1882, 5 vols, - • CroBsard, Baron de, Memoiresmilitaires (it historhines, Baris, 1829. — Csuday, 
E., Geseb'chte (h'r ILigarn, Beriiii, 1899, 2 vols. — Czets, J., Memoiren tlber Bems Peldzug 
in Siebenldirgcm in den Juhren 1848 und 1849, Hamburg, 1850.Czdrnig, K. von, Oester- 
reiebs JMeugestultvmg von 1848-1858, Vienna, 1859, 2 vols. 

Dahlmann, E. (■., (iuellenkunde der deutseben Gesfihiclite, Ghttnigen, 1830, 5th edition, 
l8HJi. —Dahn, E,, Deutselm G(ischiehte vou derXIrzeit bis auf die Teilung zu Verdun 843, 
in Ileereu and Ukert's (h'Sehic.hUi der curoii'iischen Staaten, edited by W. Giesebrccht, Gotha, 
1883-1886; Zum 80. (hiburtstage des Ellrsitm Bismarck, Berlin, 1895. — Dampmartin., A. IL, 
(im'hpies trails (k; la Vie privi'se de Frederic Guillaume 11, Roi de^Pnisse, Paris, 1811.— 
Darras, d, E. M., Geueral ITistory of the Gatholie 01 lurch. New- York, 1868.—Dawson, 
W, n., Germany and the ({(‘rimins, London, 1894,2 vols. —Be^k, F., Benedei, Kiudta Kdnyl 
Mano (Hpisadu's edited liy E. Kdn}i), Budapost. 1882-1898, 6 vols. — Belhrtick, IL, Ilia- 
lorisehe nud poljtlschc Aufsitizc, Berlin, 1886; Das Tagebuch Kaiser Friedrichs, Beilin, 1889. 

Hans Ddhrlkk was born at B(‘rgen on the island of Itllgcn, November llih, 1848, and was 
educated at Ileiik'llKU'g and Bonn. ,Dis siiuliiis W’cro intetrrupted by the Franco-German War, 
in which luj served and was made an oilleer after the battle of Gravcdottc. From 1874 to 1879 
he was tutor of Prince. Waldemar of Prussia. Entering public life in 1881, he was a repre- 
Hcnrutive in the chamber of deputies of Prussia until 1884, when lie was elected to the Reieha- 
tag and took prominent place among tlie lilniral conservatives. In 1883 be became an editor 
of the Pi'&UHiriHchG Juhrhuc/itu\ and assumed its control in 1889. Since 1885 he has also occu¬ 
pied the (‘hair of history in the University of Berlin, where his lectures have achieved great 
popularity. In addition to collaborating with Sybel in the IIutor)$cli& ZdtBchrift, he has 
publisheil several vtdnmes of iiulei)end(.mt reseureh upon notable events and personages in 
Gernmn history. 

Bolopiorro, J (X. Marie de Bourgogm', Brusseds, 1841.—Beppo, A., Kriegsztlge des 
I’ibcnusin DcutsGdand, Bidefehl, 1886. — Besnoiresterrea, G. le B., I'oltaire ct la 8oelet6 
francaisii au xviiie su'ch*; Frdhu'ic et Voltaire, Paris, 1867-1876, 8 vols.-—Besrey, P., 
Holie.rlus Monnrelu s, in Les Graiules (Uironifiues de Enuiee, Paris, 1514, 3 vols.—Beesolles, 
.! 4. R. A., Anm’-edu Rliin, Paris, 1801. — Be Wette. W. M. I,., Briofo, Sendsehreiben mm 
Dedeidcei. Imthers, Ih'iliu, 1825-1828.5 vois, — Beutaclve Hevue, liber das gesummte nat.io- 
nule Let)' n dcr t }e|';eu\vart,, Berlin, 1H7L — Beutsebe BnudBchau, 1901. —Bittmar, 0. D., 
Gesebiclme (1('H deitlselnm Volkes, Heidelberg. 1891, 3 vols. — Dittricli, M., Beim Regiment 
(lea Prin.um Friedridi August, 1S70 1871. Krieg^.aiimerung(*n, l)n‘.sden, 1886, Das grosse 

BiHiUurcK-Bu('lt, Dresden, 1896..Dollmger, J. ,1. 1. von, Die Reformation: ibrci innere 

Entwieklung uml ihre. Wirlumgen, Ratwlum, 18164848, 3 vols.; Beitrllge zur politlschen, 
drehlichmi uud Kultur-Gesehiehte der 6 letzten Jahrlmnderte, Ratisbon, 1862-1863, 3 vols.. 



Protest,ant, I’heologv, Particularly in Gewmany, Edinbnrgb, 1871. — Draper, ,T. AV., A HisUiry 
of the Intellectual Development of Eurojie, lamdon, 1863-1869, 2 vols. — Broysen, G.. Gus¬ 
tav Adolph. Ta'ipHie., 1869-1870, 2 vols.; Das Zcitalter des DreiBsigiahrieen kriiw Berlim 


Adolpll, fa'ipsio, »,'.M. , ■ ■ I ■/, rr T,..,.. I ...... --- -- " i-ijF-, ^ , J.!,', anm' 

1888.--Broyeon, d. G., Vorlesungim iDu'r das Zcitalter des Ireihcitskriege, Khi, 1846, 
Gotha, 1886, 2 cols.; Leben des Eeklmarse',mils Graf (*n Yorck von Wartenburg, Berlin, 1851, 
10th - dltion, 1890; (U'sehiehte der pnntssisohen l>oUtik,Leipsic, 1863-1886, 14 vols.; Ahhand- 
lung-ai zur muuuen (h^mihichte, Lciipsic, 1876; Kleino Schriften zur alten Gescbichte, LeipMc, 

1893 4894, 2 vols, . m . i i i rr 

JoUiiTh Qmtm Ih&ymn was bom July 6th, 1808, at Treptow in Pomerania, Prussia. He 
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was educated at Berlin, where lie became a lecturer on Idstory in ai\d profossor In 1BS5 
Called to the University of Kiel in 1810, h(‘ be(?ame protninenl. in the BchlcHwig-llolstHu 
troubles as an advocate of the Qenmm elaium, ami n‘pr(^a(Ui<,ed Khd in the Frankfort parlia¬ 
ment. After holding a professoral)if) at Jena lu^ wasreenlled to Berlin in 1850, and devoted 
the remainder of his life to the duties of liis olllce and tluM’omposition of l»is„orieul works 
whose vast erudition, lucid style, luid critical acumen have eaus(Hl him to he raidted umonif 
the greatest Oerman historians. Droysen’s writhigs cover a whh* held, lie was e(iunlly at 
home among the ancient Greeks as iii mow modtu'u (Jennaiiy, and in Ills life of Vor<*,kvon 
Wartenburg has given us a masterpiece of biography. 11 Ik inofit important tHUitrihutiou to 
German liistory is the GcscMchte tier 'lYrcumHchen, Polit'ik.. 

Dryander, K., Brinnerungen ans d<T Krlcgszeit, 1870 1871, llalhi, IHHK.JTarrys 
de la Boche, 0 ., Der Dreissigillhrigo Kricg vom niilitilristdicn Btandpunkte aus ludeueljtei, 
BCliairimuaon, 1848, 8 vols. — Duller, B., Brzherzog Karl von 0(‘Hterreleh, Vienna, IH 4 |» 
1847; in colluhorution with W. Fiernon, Clesehichto <h'S DeiitHclu'n Volkes, Beipsic, 1840 Iha*- 
lin, 1891. 

Eduard Duller, born at Vienna, November Hth, 1800, wjw edueaied in his mUive city and 

g ave early iivomise of brilliant intellectual ijowers by pmducingat the age of seventeen a 
rama, Mcistcr PHt/ram, which was most fav<mrul)ly rec(nv(‘d. hVtOiug that his lulnd (amhl 
not have proper devehmment under the repn^Nshig inlhuoKa^ of Metternich’s rule, he leU his 
native land in 1830, aiul spent the renjaimler of his life in (hu'inany, reshhug stiecesHively in 
Mimidi, Frankfort, Darmstadt, ami Mainz. During his resiil<‘nee in l>arn»Htadti )m became 
greatly interested in the German-Catholic movement and strongly upheld religious lihertv. 
In addition to his numerous poetical and dramatic writings. Duller gav(^ imuO) attention (olds., 
tory and wrote a history of the Jesuits, Ix'sides several standard works upon tins history of 
Germany, lie di(‘d at Wiesbaden, July 24tli, 1858. 

Dumas, M., Pi*cei 8 des fivcncments militaires, on csfmi hiHtori(iuo sur h^s campugnes do 
1790 a 1814, Pails, 1817-1826, 19 vols. — Btimmkw, E., (hischichtedes DHtfrUnkiseheu Reiehs 
Berlin, 1BG3-1865, 2 vols., 3nd edition, 1887-IH8H, 8 vols.--Bimckor, Max, Aus der /a'it 
Friedrichs des Qrossen und h’ricdricii Wilh(‘lms lU, Beipsic, 1876. 

Maximilian Wolfgang Dmeker, the oldest sou of the jmbllsluu' Karl Dtincker, was born at 
Berlin, October 16th, 1811. While a student at Berlin Univ(‘rHity in 1884 ho was seiiMmcod to 
six years’ imprisonment for membership in the Htudents’ nochd.ies which the government was 
endeavouring to abolish. Ho was released after six months, Init was thdtarret! from pursuing 
his studies until 1889, when ho entered Bus University at Ualh*, where ho ohtainiMl a professor¬ 
ship in 1842. Duncker took an active pjirt in iho jtolhicsal strife from IH48 to 1853 ajid wjis 
refused pi-omotion by the Prussian goverwmmt oti aeeotmt of Ids opposition to MantetilTel. 
Kecalled to Berlin in 1869, ho held important olllchtl positloJiH initil 1875, wlum l)e retireci 
from public life. During tliis active public career he pursued his hlstorleal restarrehew and 
produced many voluminous works, which )u*(‘ dlHtitiguished for lucidity of style and acoi- 
racy of statement. Duncker’s writings cov<»r a wide ra)ig(\ and while his (hMhiehte, tk» 
AltertJmms is the foundation-stone of his eminent reputation, his contributions to Germim 
history are of great value. lie died at AuHlmeb, July 2 lHt, 1886. 

Duuliain* 8 . A., A History of the Germante, Empire, Boudou, 1884,8 vols, * Butruy, 
V., Histoire du Moyen Age depuia la ei»ut(s do IVmtpire d’ocehleut jusqu’au milieu du XVtuo 
sKde, Paris, 1896.—Byer, T. IL, Life of Calvin, Ijondtu), 1850, 


Eberty, F., Geschichtc doa preussischot 8 t 4 UdH, Brtwlau, 1867-4878. 
H. A.. Christian Ernst von Brandenburg, Bayreutli, (Ultersloh, 1885. 


7 vols.« 
Bccard, 


Ebrard, J. 
J. (B. Vete. 


ram monumentorium quateruio, Leipsie, 1720.--EtttVmr, A.'T.. Martin BnthVr tind seine 
Zeitgenossen, Augsbwg, 1817. — Bgolbauf, (B. Deutadus G.-Hehidite im XVI Jahrlramlert 
bis rnim Augsburger ^ Stuttgart, 1892. - - Binixard (Bg-inhard), Vita Carol! 

Magni in JalK’s Bibliotheca rerum IV, Berlin, 1876, English trauHlatiou, Bife 

of the Emperor Karl the Great, Eondmi, 1877. 

Einhard, sometimes known as Egiuhurd, tlm ceUfhiViteil Hcerelary and mipposed sojidn-law 
of Char emagne, was born in Germany about the y(w 770. Whlhi a sttjdent at the mojjjwtery 
of h ulda ho displayed such ability that ha was sent to (anuplete bin edueation id the neh.i (4 o‘f 
the palace. IIis acquirements and tiUents attraciing the attenlioji of tlu^ emp<‘ror, Einhard 
soon received important court appointmentH which hi'futght him Into elosi^ Intimaey will) tlie 
royal family, lyhether the romantic story (4 Ids love for the prln(‘enH Kmnm be trim or false, 
it is at all events well told, and, after being embdUsluHl by tlui elegant pet) of Addkou, was 
thought worthy of insertion in the third volume of the hlpneiaiifr. IIis kmler aibuthment for 
Ms wife Imma Is proved by a letter written after her deeetme, which WMiotinls her virtutts in 

the most affectionato terms; bub it is far from eerbdn that slie was the daughtttr of the 
emperor. ” 

Afte^he death of Charlemagne, Einhard lu'came abbot of seveml monaHteriea. finally set- 

monastery and nassed the remainder of his life. His 
^ ho was buried beside h!s wif<\ who had dhal n few yetu's 

^ coinns are still shown in tho castle of Ei inich, whoso counts claim him as an 
ancestor. Many of Einhard s works have been preserved and his lotkrs are of great value 
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for tlic liiBiory of liiB timo, TIu! YUa CaroU Magni, completed al)out tlie year 860, is the 
inoHl; iinportuut l)iop,rHphicnl history which has survived the Middle Ages. 

Bhxouhorg’, F., Klciius BrlehniHse in grosser Xeit, Strasbuvg, 1890. — Eisenach, T. P. 
voii, Gcwshiclkto hber 'riiatcu Lllrieha, Herzog zii Wttrttenjbcrg, Thbingeu, 1754.—Eisner, 
k.,’VViih(dm l..l<‘l)kne(’ht, seiu Lolxtn nnd Wirkeu, Berlin, 1900.—Ellis, G. A. (Lord Hover), 
Life o£ Fred<;ric II, Loiidtjn, 18112.—Emmor, Kaiser Franz Joseph I, Teschen, 1880, 
Vienna, 1898, 2 vols. ■—English, Historical Review, London, 1886, vol. 1.—Eotveis, J., 
Reform, Ijcipsic, IHlO. — Erasmus, Fiicomium Mornn, PariH, 1509, English tran.slation, Praise 
uf Polly, London, 1012; GolUxiuia Fainiliaria, Bale, 1524, English translation hy Bailey, Lon¬ 
don, 1878, 2 vols. — Brdmannsddrfor, B., Urkimden und Actcnsthclce zur Geschichte des 
KurfllrHleu Friedrich Wilhelm von Brandenhurg, Berlin, 1864-1884, 8 vob,; Deutsche 
Uesdiichtc, 1648-1740, Ihsrlin, 1892.- -Ernst II, Duke of 8axe-Coburg, Aua meinem Lehen 
uml mehier Zeii, Berlin, IH87-1880. 3 vols., 1892, 1 vol. — Ernst, A., Dcnkwhrdigkeiton von 
lleinridi und Amalie, von B(‘gueiin, Htuttgart, 1892. — Ernst, W., Voin Rhein bis zum Kanal, 
1893. ■-“Europiligcher Geschichtskalonder, Nordlingcn, 1861.—Eylert, R. 
!rzng(^ ans dem Le,b<'.u ties Ktungs vt)u Preussen Friedrich Wilhelm HI, Magde- 
1845 , U voIm., English tramslation, Gliaracleristic Traits and Domestic Life of 
leccderick William 111, King of PruHsia, J^oiulon, 1845. 


Kathenow, 

F., (lharakio 
burg, 1843-IH 


Ealk, M., Graf Hzechenyi und fudne Zeit, l^t'.sl, 1868. — Ealkenstoin, K., TliaddEiis Kos- 
rUmlui, I,i'iiwu:, Ifc7.-Fay, T, S., 'l'h« Three «en.mi;yH New York, WS9. 3 wK- 

Fodmer, II., Her deuiH(4i-fnmzr»Hi;4eh<( Krieg von 18'd), Berlin, 1871, 4th edition, 1890.— 
i’isehor, Karl, Ge.Hohitdilt^ tier auswUrtigen .Polil.ik uiu! Hiiilomalie im Reforinationazeitalter, 
’’445 4556, Gotha, 1874; DeutHclu'B Behen uml (leutsehc. ZuHtihide von dcr Holienstaufenpt 
hiH ins K(‘formHt.ions/.eitaUer, Gotha. 1884. -Eischer, K., IlumlcrtTagc im Tramustenhlo.<i- 
'attC dem Oeh'nbergta Fine Erinnerung aus tbaii Kriegc 1870-18 01 , Berlin, lono. 


II. I 
Btadin. I883; 

' Vellg(*Hehi(’hlo 
I h'stduehlti ties 19, rlahrhuntUa 
Erieg vmi 1866, Berlin. 1869 
d'ance and Germany 


Ba,*! Zeilalter tier Ht'slauration und RcvohiUon 1815-1851, Oucken series, 
Gtaiehiiilite der mmesten Zeit, Berlin, 1888 4891, 3 \o1h. (in Allgemeinc 
von Th I'datht', G. Ilcrizberg. nnd undenO; ncnkmhler zur vaiermndisclien 
ert. Beipisit!, 1893-1894,2 vttl.s. — Eontaue, T., Der Deiitsclic 
1871, 2 voIh. r—Eorhes, A., My Experienres of the War between 
Imiidon, 1871, 2 vols.; William i oi Gtirinany, Loudon, 1888,-rraiit7., 
IJiU(rariHdu5i)<4itjMehti AufHfUze, Munidi, IHTII. — Ftoderick II, King td ITussm, lujiL 
'’"rue, ant! Parliculnr Aeeount. litnnltm, 1792.—Frederick the Great, (Ltivms 1 osthm 
Berlin. 1788 1789, 15 vols., English InuiHlalitm, Ltnuhm, 1789, 12_ vols.; l ohUsdie Ktaie- 
spomlenz Frietirielis ties Grt)R.sen, ,1879; instoire do Mon Temps, .Lcipmc, 18<9. •—Frederick 
III, I'buperor tif Gts’inany, The Grown Prince of Germany. A diary, ^^onaon, 1886. 
Freeman, E. A., Ilisitiritid Essays, Ltnidtai, 1871-1892.—Freher, M 

aeriptnreM, Fnmkforl, 1600, 3 vols.—FxoesL J., Die hkyihcn-bakejn die Urviltu- Gci- 
inancn, Munltdi, 1886.—Freytag, G.. Bilder ana der dcutachcn Vergangenhcit, Leipsic, 
lWd dH07, f> vols., 2lHt(Ml., 1893; None Bihlcr auR dem Leben dej deiitschen Volkas, Leipsu^^ 
1862; Der Htuat IGietleridia ties Gros,sen, Guubridgt!, 1877; 

ivaiMtu'kroim. EriimenmgshUlUer, I.tdpsic, 1889, English tiwislation, The Ciowu 1 rrnct, and 
tluj German Imiierial Grtiwn. Reminiaccncea, London, 1890. 

(/S a didingnished German dramatist and hiatoricai novelist was born at 

|{reuzl»mT Bilesia, July 13tb, 1816. lie studied at Breslau and BcTliu, taught in the Uinver- 
Hitrof Bredam iu 1848 with Julian Schmidt founded at Dresden Dw 
monthly neriodieal (h'vtited to the exposition of Uboralisra m politics and espccmllj distin- 
Shea ftm of ilH literary criticiBm. with which he maintained Ins 

until 1870 Freytag during lliis ptniod publiBlicd many hucccssIuI noveds, wiote comedies 
w Su H i ho a t dage, tuul a series k esRays ilhistrating the history and manners 0 am 

.tot' (hl'n. m>,,r l';nu.<...-l>ru»Mtan Wut l-J'" >' oVili, Ivon- 

thm ,‘r'fuvti nriiK'e lunl a iounial of thos<‘ days, publiHhctl in 1889 undu tne iiue 01 ; jjci xt/ / 
prim im/ttiii ‘‘Kaimkrone, 

f.v.du/ti* tUn tuiMt- tlu* inoiives and nasHlons which influenced Uic nation in ns muse iouuiiyiv« 

,rrorilical' 7.ri.!dH: " Atto t »mpl«tk.n tovlu. witto tom active Ito aad rettdeo 

‘ 'r'l^l'hiS/arinCtohlaed, Stattgart, 

111 Hhort StudloNOii Great Hiihjccta. London, 1807-1B82, 4 vols.-i-urste, it., uci rat. 
KOuigffrau, Magilohurg, 1H87. 

Qaberel,.T. !>..Hiatoire do Vcglise do GonSvo. Q™<^y^; 18 ra.-Gachard, ^^.P.^B eti^t^e^ 
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War, London, 1S74. ■—Gaan, W., and E. L. 'F. Bial, llotikr’a N<‘U(‘iv Kiivlinni^cst'hicjite ILdle 
1874-1880, 3 volH. — Gebhardt, H., IH'ul.sohor KaiMcrtiual, .St,nU,'>!iri, IKtj'l: llaiuilnlch di.i 
doutsdien Gescliiditc, Jaapsir, IHOl-lHlIfJ, 2 voIh. 

Brinu) Gdhardi waa born 0(4ohrr !H5H, at KnOofu^hin, PruMaia, Hludual Idslorv at 
Brcalau, gaiuini^ biB dop'co of do('f(»r nf philoHopliv in IH81 b.y a dia'an-laii. noniithai'/z^v 

Wa<;/oa.//(y/('a. mmmdivn, Ihf, whicti \vm jMihliidu'd and Iuik paasod 
tlirougli several editions. He taui^hi for seveial ji'ars sn IIh* p;ymjiufiium at Breslau, and 
afterwards in tlic iiuluslrial school a,t Berlin, of uiueh !u* lieeanu'li prolensor in IHSW. Heh- 
hard! has published several valuable works on Bernmn history and hiop;rnphy and eol- 
laI)orated in the production of ii Hidulhttch tirr ikut^ek'n Gmhi('h(i\ inililished at IStuttgasl^ 
180'**.^* 

Gegenwart, Hie, KiUiyelopRdiselu^ Harstellung d(’r laoKNsbai Zefigeaeluehie, laiipslc 184 h- 
1850, 12 vols., cioni.inued in Uii.scre Zeit, bei|«.si<\ 1857 IfkU. 18(55 1HH7, 188,s IHIM, 10 vols.— 
Gontz, F. von, I’agcblUdier, e(til(!(l Vnridjsi,e;en von Kiu-ie, L('iptsie, 1870 d,S7<b 4 vok ■ 
OeslcrreichB Tlu'iinahiiU! nu (hni Berreiuu/';Hkrieg('n, Vienna, 18H7. Gordon, Ik, ii(»!iehleht(‘ 
(les denlselien Volkes mid sidtu'r Ivultur im Millelaller, Leipaic. 181M !hoh, ,2 vols, 
lach, G. T, !3,()00 JahitMleiiischcr Otauiuehte, Gohjgne, 1874. ■ Oorviiiuo, t i. (k, I'elieiNlen 

(^oethesclien Briefwcchsel, b<'i|wi(\ 18:|0; HeniduehtMMeho'iher (ha deufr.elu'n Vm-zeit ui 

(leutHcher Bearheitung, Berlin. 1811), laupsii^, 18H4; Ihuleiiung in die (leseliiehtci des 11), 
Jaiirhunderts, Leipsit', 1850, Ene;Iinti trait,‘ilaihup Londoti, !8o0; (JesehliOitc per deutselu-n 
Diehtung, Ijdpsit*, 1850, 8 vols.; He.sehiehie des Ilk JalirhuudrrtM aed, den Wnmer Veitrilifen, 
beipsie, i8r)5"l,S60, H vols,; (l(mrse and ''rendeucy ^d' HiMlorv siuee the 0\erthrt»\v of the 
Empire of Napoliam I, London, 1885. • -Ofrdrer, A. h’., Ge,srhj(4iUMier m .i luid wesifrjlnki 
seheu Karidinger, Freiburg in Bnu.sgau, I81H, 2 vols,' Oiolmo, F.. Zwei .Lahie OesbU'i'eielu. 
S(‘Iuu' Folitik, Sehainuiu.sen, 1H15H, ■-Oiosobrochi, F, W. B. von. Beni liielite der deutschen 
Jvai.serxeit. Bruasv.iek, i8,5fol8H8, 5 vols., 51 h edition, Leipnic, IWB I.MlIb 

Pneitnch Wilhdm. Geiijamin run b’/ese5ree/d, wh<» w.w horn at Berlin. Mfireh fd.li, 1811, 
purftimd hip‘',orieal study at (he lIiuverMiiy of Berlin umltn* tin* tuilmn o| Leopold von |{aiike* 
under whose diriH'tion he Huliseipionll) puhlished an «';eelhmi hielor) of (bto !| in ttie 
,hthrbih'hct\ and ediled Ww AmittlrH Aftithru^r.s, (Jienehreeht spenl, fioiu.* yearn in hifilorirai 
reacairdi in Italy, nml uB a n'sult puhlislied Ik l.itddnun Sfnddn ttpmi pr.'ind nitdiiirri 
In 1857 h(Mvas appointed profei,nor of history at KOnhpitx're;. ntui in 18(52 suisaa'decl 
kSybel at Miiiiieh, wheixj lie later la'cnine seeietary of the Ilistorienl'PenHiofeiitMi Ilis pivat 
work is the {fdsrkichi'e. drr druGriwn ixtiiHrnrif, iii the prepuiafioii id (vliii-h lie oprut thirlv 
three years, and for wtiicb he was navardeii hy the Berlin Anuieiny the h’ledenek William 
IV pn/,e for diMtiiiyiushed serviee to (h>rinan hislory. I bn hifitorimf u iihiop. are innrkeil h\ 
evtreme accurtu^y and evince the most careful and Fuittuh' iiive;ili-*atloi< lie'ifiiMl at Munitdi 
DeecMuher ITth, IH81). 

Oiesclor, ,1. F. L., Lehrlmch der K'irehenyeKidtkdile, Bonn, IB’M |85d, k \o!m,, English 
Iranslation/I’ext-hook of Eetdesiaslieal llistoiy, Philadelplda, 18,1(5. Neu Wnl*. 18158, 

Johann Karl iatdin)/ bVoWrr, di;i(ia";ui;ih(‘d ns ti. ehiireh In ilorinn. uashomat P«*lrr-*h!iyr-ii, 
111 Westphalia, March !^Jrd, 171)13 wuh eiUneiii'd id. Halle luid ‘savid in (lie war of Lilieru 
tion in IHULlHil, ^ Whilts aetiiig asdireelnr of a yvmnnslum at ('hacfi he puhleilnxl bin lirsi 
essay on chundi history, in (amseipienee of vlueh he was called in llie fulKoviog rearlulhr 
pruiessorship of Uuadogy in the reeeully esiablisln'd Piiiversitv of Bonn bi 1 h;u he removed 
to Ghttiugeu and (h*vt)ted himself to Hie eimiph tIon of JiIh inoiminental woik, iArhurh dtr 
Kirehi'nijeM'hkhU\ three volumes of which weie puhlished duiiny; Im. liiejim! two more In Un^ 
year following his death. His eonfrihniions to |tei'iinliealfj were nummou*. and inlunhh*, and 
lie edited severai nnciimt chroidchc) and hiue.'iuplue'j 

Gindaly. A., GcHehichts dei''- Lr.d.sMiyjjdirii'ea Kriegn, Pra'pn*, i8f51l INHO, 4 (ids Mmdifih 
translation, Histoiy of tlic Tldrly Yeai;d \Yat\ Ni w \ oik, iwi'l; ihir Bruriheilmrt -ie i luii ler 
lichen Henemls ABireeht von Wa! isleln. Pnuop. 1887 -amdni, !! Ik 11. h\ \on, Berlimt 
7a!fltilu(h\ Berlin. 1H41); lile ntHHtMre<‘litUe,hen’Fn.'-en des premuisehmi Volloisehul/ociel/eM, 
Ji(*rliii, 1893. — Gooclek©, K,, Hrundrisa /ur (hsihieido dec deijhichen Iheiifunr liaiiovtu'" 
miAmi a VOK, Dresden. IVS4 181)5. .5 vols, ddomdaeh, W.. Fiosf ilisnmo fHdli e.fiih^^^ 

Huttpri, 1885. ---Gdrroffk d. 4. vmi. Heid'udilauil ninl die ihn olidlou. rohlni'/, iNlp . 

Goetho, J. W. von. Giuupagiw in IVankn-ieh Liudish IransliUmio i'jtiupnhpi in Fnmn; 
Loiidcni, i849, — Go , Hecelnehli* der Denh*;* li-si KJidmllshi weemii,* im 15k Jahrhundt'rl, 

fkdhu, ^P‘oi Lehen mul i.d m* in I'uyarn in den .fuhivn 1818 uml 1815), 

Leipmc, 18o.w, ;'‘k, d,, no ! IliU.iiM,oi, (miiines of (lerin.m Lfbwature, Philii'- 

no'" Lftlcmluf des nifeu Jaluhun 

l + o Breshu. IHPI, 4 vols ; Mtiidh-n y.ur ncuen (hmisehen 

1H5L. ■".-pot.Kinppw, E., Healho <hir Ik'Utsrln-n Allert.hhiimr, ItcSpnle, 
™ ^^*‘<'>8i.relt eii cHrieiit.ure, Puns. l8iH). arlmmol*- 

^> mmrneucrhehe Himplhlssiinus. ,\bnnpidp;arl (Month/dkmlj, BWl). 
Grotowskyj Ik, Her eij;er»a. h mi/, lor hu d'ulHelmii Lied, Leipsie, L‘^l)l '-Qrubn i W 

mot So UgemUamdoii, 1880. — GrlUibcek, d., lIlHtork Frhhirlei 

ill ct Maximiliani 1, 1508, Ittbmgen, 1731, Ueruma traMlatiou by 1\ llgen, ladpsic, WDL 
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GTiin.l?'ig:on, uiitcr Friodricli dcm Groasen, Breslau, 1890-1892, 2 vols.— 

li., GciHcliiclitc dc'S lAldzu^^es voii 1800, Fmueiifeld, 1893. 

K,, Dcutsctiluiuls liUcrariHclu; luid roligio.se V<irli)lltuisseiiu Kcforaiationszeitalter, 
Krliuiiji!;cii, iMll-IH-M, }{ vols,; DfUtschc Ocschiclita vou Rudolf von llabsbnrg bis auf die 
ncu<wl(‘ /ait, Fnuikloil,, ts.il-lHOS, 3 vols, — Hagoubach, K. K., Kirchengefichichtc von dor 
rdtitstcu /(‘it. l)i.s zum I'JOui Jahrliuiidisrt,, LeipHic, 183‘1-18(J1, 3 vols., f8G8-1872, 7 vols., 
Kaglisln l.nmHlatioii, IliHlory of the ibd’orination in Germany, and Hwitzerland chietlv, Ediu- 
Imrgli, 1878. 

hitri iiKdolf litujniharh was Ixirn 'Miuvh 4tJi, 1801, ut Bfili, studied at Bonn and Berlin, 
and became prore.ssor of history al Bahs in 1828. He was a di.sliuguished public lecturer and 
delivered sevend c'Oin'.s»‘H ol lectures on Ihe Rcl'ornuition, llic early Jiistory of the church, and 
on church history of th(' ei,';ht,e(‘nlh and nineitcainth cent uries, which were mo.st lavourabiy 
M'c.civcd. have! pasfi(’d llu’ou(,di mnnorouH editions, and been tran.slated into other languages. 
His busy life was tilled with literary work. In addition to tlu: duties (tf his piofessorship 
end his public leetiu'es, he was an adudivd preacher and a po(‘t. Uagenbaeh published sev¬ 
eral doeliinal work.M, edited the Kirr/ienlihiit for twenty thre(‘ years, and a valuahl(( series (d' 
biograpldeM of tlu‘r(‘formei,s of the church, to'w'hicU he t‘.<mtributed the lives ot (Eeolampa 
diUM and Wyconius. He died at. Bale, dum'7th, 1874. 

Hahn, It. 11, Ih'.r Krieg Ili'Ulsehlands gegen Frankreieh, Berlin, 1H71; Ge.seliichte des 
preussiseh(‘U Valei'landes, 23rd edition, Berlin, 1893; Fhr.st Bi.sinurck, sein politi.sches Leben 
und Wirkeii, Berlin, 1878 3880, 4 vols., vol fi by 1C, Wippennann, 1890; Wilhelm der erstt 
Kaiser (lea neiien deuisclieii Ueichi-i, Ih-rliii, 1888.--Halevy, L., Recits tic guerre, L’inva 
'd'iii 1870 1871, i'uri.s, IdlM, — Hajlam, !!., \do\v td' tin* Stut(( of Kuropc during the Middle 
A"‘es, London, 1818, 2 vols , 1853. 3 v<ds,, IHHd, 2 vols. —-Hamol, R., Idas deutsclie Blirger- 
thuni nel.er Kaiser Wilhelm li, 2n(l edition, Ilalle, 1890. — HauBrng*, K,, ilardenlxjig und 
die driite ICoalilion, BciUii, !8'J9.--Hardwicko, ('>i A lOstury of the Christian Glmicli, 
Ituhdon, !8i3, 3rd editioi!, 2 tad.s, ~Hart, .1. M., German Universiti<!S, York, 1872.—> 
liartig', 11 Von, Genesis der Kevolutiuii in Oc.sterrci(‘h, Leipsic;, 1830.—liCartmarm, E. 
\-'u, /u'ei-lahr/,elude deuli’.eher PoHtik, ! 4 eipsic, 1889.Hartmann, J., .Erlebtes ana deni 
Kriepy 1870-1871. Wi(‘Hliadeu, 1883.Hartmann, ,J. von, J^ehensK'nimerimgen, Briefc und 
Aufsdt/.e, Berlin, 1883,--Hasnor^ H. von, DenkwrirdigkeiUtn, Stuttgart, 1892. — Hassellj 
W vom IHc J’ichlchifudien Kriege, und das Kurfrirstenthiun Hunnove.r, lianovm', 1879.— 
Hast, J., G(‘Hehu'lile di'r Wkiiortihifer, Mlinster, 1HB5.Haugwita, C. A. li. K., Frag- 
iiHiit de.s MeinoiivH Inedils du comte de Hangwitz, Jena, 1837. — Haureau, J. B., Histoire 
debt p!uloHoidii(( w’olasthpu!, Baris, 1872 1881,3 vols, — Haus<ar, (3. F., Deut.schlnud naeh 
diin dreiwHi/t'Jiihrigeu Kriei'c, licipsie, J802. •“•■Hlinsser, fj,, Deutsche GcHchichie. vom 7'ode 
I*'i iedri('lm des Gntssen his /.iir Gri'indung (k‘S Heutschen .Bunde.s, ixlpsic, IHM-dSfi?, 1809, 
HnidisU Ifmislal.ion, B<u'iod of the Ridurmullon, London, 3873.— Haym, IL, Die roinantisdn! 
Sehute, Berlin, 1870. -- Heatllam, ,1. W., Bisinan'k and the Foundation of th(( German Em¬ 
pire, London, 1899.- -Hooron, A, H. L., GeHchichtc der EuropiUschen Staat(‘n, 05ttiiig(ni, 
IHOO, 5th edition, 1830; 1 ILtorisehe Worke, GhtUngen, 1821-1820, 13 vols., English transla¬ 
tion, IIistori(‘al Treatises, Oxford, 183(1 

Antolii liei'iimnn. Ikcirn, whose lib* was largx'ly spent in tluMiivestigation of the 

IMditic.s !i,nd <!ommerc(‘ td‘ the aneients, was Inu'u lu'ar Brennug October 2.)th, 1700, and edu- 
» aU‘d at. Bremen and the Lniver.sit.y of Gottingen. His first work wasaiU'dilion of Menaiider’s 
Ih' iAirihiiii», and in th(‘ years 17S12* 1801 lie. travcdhal extensively llinmgh France, Italy, and 
the Netherlands while preparing mal.erial for an edition of the AV5//;vr.v of Gtedacus. In 1790 
his 5/o'a i/!)f r /b//n7cappi-ared atJb’ttti!iig(‘n and atoma* gave him high rank among: Idatnriaiis. 
In 1801 lie. h(‘eanie prfd'rssor of history at (hdUiigen. Asa U'suduT he was far beyond otlieis 
of hiH time a juimuistiug uu'i prodnet'ive force, ddie formnlive licriodsol history were to him 
legions t«'i lie e:i,it lidl^ plort'iI, jind, like all great, iiioiieer:-;, lie po.ssessed the (‘uerg>:y and 
nuignelisiu wliieh oispiie hii) fidlowens. Numerous work.s evineiag ucuti* observation, caretui 
re.'ieaH’li, and developing m w ’Jews id' amdenl limes eauu' raiudly from his pen. I’or his 
VrruHrh hui;h ii fh'r /wr?/,■;'age, published m IH08, _hc was awarded a 

priae by the Instituli’of I''niiice. Tin' last yeais oi' Ids' lifowere comparatively unprodiielivc, 
being (levoted to the revision and reproduction of Ids eaiiu'r wi'iks. He, died at Gottingen, 
Miireh fitli, 1812. 

Ilogol, G. \V. IL, VuiF'Hungen liber dii* Iddiasophi(‘der Gcscldchte, Berlin, 1837; Faiglish 
Irjuislatiou, Le('lur.";on Bldlosoph\ ol History, Loudon, 1857.Heg'Ol, Iv., in Die Ghroidkeu 
der DmiiMelirn .Siiiote vom 1 1, his lus 10, JaluimiuFrt. Lelpsic, 1802 (in pn»gre.ss),— Heig'eL 
K, T. Deiideta- (bscldehtr vom 'lode Frh'drichs d(jH Grossen bis zur Aidlhsinig desulten 
Ueiebs. Biutti'urt, 1802. Homo, Heiiiileh, Die romantischo Schule, Hamburg, 1830; 
V(‘nidsclde S(diriftru, liamhurg, IHriL--Heiuel, E., Versuch (drier Bearbdtung der Go- 
.schielde BreusHi'iis filr V<dks(‘Ii(iI(‘n, Hantsl<‘, 1822; OcHchiehtc ,PrcuHS(‘nK, Khnigsberg, 1836. 
---HuUbrt, 4. A, von, Giflchiehte C}(!.sten’dch.s vein Aus.gang des Wiener Oktober-AuL 
HtaiidcH 1818, Bragpic, 187(1-1880, 4 vols. — Holler Ton Hellwald, F., Erinnerungen aiis 
den Befrciuugskricgen. Biuttgurt, 1804.— Henderson, E. F.. History of GermanAi»i the 
Middle Ages, Dmdmi. 1891; A Sliort l^tory of Germany, London, 19U3, 2 vols.—Henne- 
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berg, H,, Die Politisclicii Beziehungeii yiwiHdluin Oouifu'liltuul und KrunluTb'lMmdr KJ^uig 
I, t289“lS()B, Stnisbuvg, IBOl. —■Honne«am-.Khyn, ()., Kuluu'” 

gescUichle, Loipsiu, 1870-1877, 0 voIh. ; KiillurgoHdluchMMh'H (Uuilfuihcn VolKoii, Itciiiu, tHHO, 
1803, Svols.: Dio NtUionnlts Khiigiing »l(u* D(*ul,Holi(>n, IlanovM'r, 1801. 

(Jtto IkwW‘(wi~Hhijth wtiH born at, 81.. Da,11, Hwil.'/.orlsuul, Augutil, IMlih, aiid iidu'rirod 
love for hiatoricuil refloaroh from bi.s fallK'i', n HwIbh Idaliorian and pool,. Ho oMidiod nl. Boruo 
and tanglit for Hcvoralyour.s hofoivi b<H’,oiuiug<'di(or ol'Uus A’/vv'/aaaror.v/D/a//at IjoipMioiu 187:1. 
A profound aUidout of the history of ciyilisation, !i<^ hua puhlisla’d many work.s douling with 
llie growth and development of tho SwRs .‘Uid Dorman peoph's, Hu'ir iiatiomd oharaoloi iMlIos, 
mannera, and eiwl.oms, besides an iut(n‘es(ing and instnic.llvo l,reatlM(^ upon Ihe dowish nioe. 

Hennequm do Villennoiit, A. (1., ddUy, on In ipiernmlo 'rnmte Amt do UilHh Ihilh, 
Lille, 1887, 3 vola. — Honry IV, Hmpensu' of Dornmti.v, Dhm Ltdion Kaisor Iloiiiriohs dos 
Vkirten, Ltiipaic, 1847, 181)3.—Homy, H., Das latlnm Johann Dalviim, Hamburg, 183.7 IHM, 
v(»ls.—■Horajog', J. J., Ke.alouo.ykhipihlie fdr pi'ol('wiantiMoJm'rhoolny:i(tund Kiroho, Humtinrg, 
ISo-t-l8,7(), Leip.sie, 189(5.H'ottnor, H. Dtaifst'ln^ I .ittonihirp;o(i(diiohlo dos aohl/.ohnton 
Jahrhimtlorta, Brimawiek, I8li2™l870, Jth odition, 181)3 189.7,4 voIm. . - HAyok, H, Kaisor 
.Maximilian, Muaitdi, 1898.—Hoyd, L. K, Ulrioh Iloa.'.og vn Whrttemlu'ry. Tnbito’oii, IMH - 
1843, 3 vols.-—Hillebrand, K., La Ih'tmse Donhanpornino, HariM, 18157; L(aJ,iiroa on Dorinaa 
riioiight, London, 1889.—Hirth, D., I’agobuoli that donlsoh franv.lVsJ.nohen lirio/pi, Loipsio, 
|87i)--l874, 3 vo!h.—H oofor, P., Dio Varus.mdibudd., ibr V«'rlnul' und ihr Hohuuphu/,, Loip.sio, 
— Hoeixig, IL, Gef(a‘htsl)ildor HUH lvrit!y;o IH'd) 1874, Porlbi, 1891 1894,3 \ols.; 
Yiorund/.wan/Jg Htmulon Moltkiisehor Klira,tep;io ord.wh'koH, nnd orlll,uteri, an don Hohiaoliloa 
tron Dravelotto und Hi. Privat, HoHiu, 1H91. -HoU.vamdorir, P, von, Dio Prim^.ipiou dor 
polilik, Berlin, 18(59,‘3n<l odilion, 1879,Horn‘L J., l(t1tinoh(s Di'iu’hiohlo «ior Iran- 
Ausiselum KultundulUisse in don le.t/.li'ii Jahrhniidorton. Borliii, lH7h. llormayr, J. von, 
De.sehidito Andreas llofors, Altenhorg, 181 1. —-Iioi'u, lA, l.obrn l'’riodrioh Williolm dos 
Drosseu, BeiUn, 1814. “HorsimnnE, Ik B., Dio Pram/.oMon in Sajiirhrnokon, I''iankfot'l, 1798 
1797,9 voIh., 1899. — HorvAtli, Miinily, MnivyarorH/.jip; t'n*’;i''otlioim«\c;i hare/nimk iditmeie 
illiwl.ory of tho llunyariaa Strtia'gk; for Indoptmdoimo), IHlH 1HI9, Donovn,, l.S(l,7, 3 vnl ; 
alagyarok ihrlenete, Papa, 1843“184(S, 4 volm. L’eni, IK'D 4 873,8 vols,, (hi'imin^ trair l.uitm, 
PilhfimdKwaii'/.ig Jahut a,ns dor De..Mehi<4d.o |fne;arn;i IHPP, Lripfiio, 1891, ?, xnla. . 

■Hosmer, J. K'., Short History (d’ Dorman Lil.onitiiro, ^Now' Yttrk, 18'Ps Jl’nbor, A., 
Desehiehto OoMterndc'hH, D<»ih!i, 188,''|~1H9‘3, 4 vol:i ; Oo;itorroit4d:'.rho |{i4ohM!';ofioldohi'\ Vi'sina 
ami Prague. 1805.--Hiidjorn, B. iN., Lifoninl 'rimes uf Louis of I'rusjmi, Lpudiai. 1874, 
Htio'huor, A, von, Liu J.ahr meines Lebeiis, I.M48 1849, l.oip;'io, 1.891 • 'HuotiLr, II , Urslor 
rendi mm i'Mins.Mtm bis '/.nm .Dtsi'hliiss de,s l''riodr!is vun rainjti^ l'’ornun. P.oim, l.MfjM- Die 
5<abinelHr(\!';iening in Preimftrn und Johann VVilholm Loudiard, Leipsie, 1891. lloDlm-d- 


BrehoUofc', A,.. Ilisioria diiJmualiea Pridori<4 H<‘oundj, Pariti. 18ti3 IHiil, P-5 vohs 


Huiu. 


boldti, K. W. vtm, Ansiohltsi Ahor Aontla'tik und Litteralur, DeiJm, 1879, 


Inaina-Stoniogg, Iv. 1\ von, Dentsi'ho WirthaoludJi'.ye.'ielihJiti'. Loipsio, IS'Al 1891. 3 
vols. laaacsohn, S., Desohiehh* de.s promssiHehen ISe.smtonlhmnH von Aiitaim; do.i 15. 
Jahi’hunclei'ts hi,s an f die Do,yen wart, Berlin, 187! is.sp 9 vols. 


Jllgor, A., JoH<‘]tli 11 und L<>oii(dd 11, in(ksUorioieldseho Doaohiohlo filr ila.s Vtdk, Vienna, 
1804. — J^ger, ()., V<‘rsiieh i-iner Darslelbuif’; nemstler (lesohiohle, ooiUilminlion of .Soldna;ier',s 
Weltgesehiehte, Lcipsh', 1874. Jalm, J. D., DeKehiehto doa Sehinalkaldisoh'si Krioy'Ofi, 
Ltiipsie, 1837. —• Jtalinko, IL, Pfirst Binnuu'ok, :ieln ia4ien und Wirkon, Berlhi, 1899. Jahr 
bUcJair der Dtaitschen Desohitthte, Berlin and laspnie, 18(59 (hi progrr.s.), - Jiiuttwon, J., 
Gesehiehtc (1(‘S tkailschon VolkeSHeit dom AuHgniig do,s Mitloluller.s, IDvilmn';, Im77 1.894,8 
volfl., English transluthm by M. A. Mitelioll and A. M. (ihri.stlo, London, IH9(S 1999. 
Jastrow, iL, Oesehiohtc de.s deuta(4unf I'jinheitntrmimM und aoim r BrftiUnny, Berlin, 1.881,3 
vola. •—Jouveiic©!, il. IL P. de, l/lndeiumdiinot', dea Duules et PAllomajam. Paris, 1899. 


ICM. K., Briefe I’lbe.r die nngariselm Draa:e, LllmrlVld, 189(5 . IChmuml, ()., Dor Wor 
degnng de.s Desit.soheii Voikos, Leipsio., 189(5 1S9H, 2 volm ; llhi:4rim4o (loj.oldohlo dor nouosli'H 
Zeit, Leipsio, 1897, 3 vols.--Kahms, K. I<\ A., Die Doulsoho Beroiniution, Leipsio, 187:', ■ 
Kaimgieaser, ()., GosiJuehhs dos Kriegoa von 18(5(5, Ihiha 189:^9 vols, >-‘Kftpp, D., Biiof- 
w'ochsel zwiaclien Lenerbaelumd Kapp, Mannlieim, 1H79, Karl von Omd.mmtdolD Aroh 
duke, AuagowllliHo Hehrifton, Leipsio, 1893. — KaufmnmD DoulsiJio DesehhJito hia auf 
Karl d('n Gros,sen, Leipsio, IBHIMHHl, 2 voIh. • Kollor, 1^., Dio Ileformatioii uml die lllteren 
Heformparteien, Lelpsic, 1885.—Kelly, W,, Dnnthmation of (’oxo'h Homio of Aualria, Lorn 
don, 18CH. — Kemmer, 0,, Arminius, Loipsio, 1H93.— Kuyin, IL, Desehlohle <len ilreisnig’ 
jjhrigen Knegea, BVeiburg in Brei.sgan, 1873, 2 vok; Jolmtm ThitIUhoh, Drnf vmDrilly. 
Freiburg in Broisgaii, 1884.—KhevenMller, F. (L, AnnaloH Forilhmndo!, Hatlsbon ami 
Vienna, 1040--164G, 9 vols., Leipsio, 172^1726, 12 voIh., 1778 1781,4 vok Klapkft, D., 

Moinoiren, Leipsic, 1850.—Klee, G., Bilder aim dor ^lle.ren ileuiHohom (hwhlohlo, IHH9 IT. 

Ulemschmidt, A., Harulbuchder Deutschoa Geschiohte, Btuilgart., 1892, 2 vohi. Klinkow- 
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0 tr()m, A., Auh Motternidis tiac'hf^olaKHf'ncu Papieren, Vienna, 1880-1884, 8 vols.—Klopp 
<)., l)<ir bis /,um Tode Gtistav Adolfa, Paderborn, 1891-1893, 3 vols ^ 

Klpckhohn, A., VorlHliiie uiul AufMfli/,<^, Municli, 1894. — Kliipfel, K., Geschichte cler 
(leuiHdu'ii iiilu!iLHb(mt,rcbun^^eu 1848-1871, Berlin, 1872-1873,2 vols. — Koch, M., OuelleD 
7.iir (left KaiHors JVla.xiinilian JI, Jjdpsic, 1857-1801, 2 vols. — Koenig, H,, Deutscht 

Liil('ra(,ur/.!:(iHdnd>te, 25th edition, Leipsic, 1895.-~Koemer, P., Die Wcltgeschiclite’inLebens- 
hildern uiid Ohamkte.rHdhildenmge.n der Vblker, Leipsic, 1858; Die Ilauptbegebenheiten cler 
WeltgeKchkddd in OlianikterHkizzen, Pest, 18(53; (leschidrtcnauscler Geschichte, Dresden, 1865; 
(}roHH(! Miiinu'r, groHse Zciteii, Leipsic, 1809; Gescbidite desdeutsehen Volkes, Berlin, 1881,’ 
— Kohl, 1!., Bismarck, KegiisUin, LcipHic, 1891-1892, 2 vols.; Bismarck-Qedenkhuch,, 
(du'innitz, 1888-1889. 2 vols. — Kohlrausch, II. F. T., Dentsehe Geschichte, Elberfeld, 1810. 
ilaiiover, 1875, .BngliRh translation, A History of Germany, London, 1844. 

Ih'uirirli Frudiirh Thcodtm'' KohlrauHch, born November 15ih, 1780, at Landolfshauscn, 
urter (‘(nnphding Ida studies al, Gottingen Is'camc tutor to young Count Wolf Bandissin, with 
whom he Hojourned at theuniv('rsiti('s of Berlin, Kiel, and 'Heidelberg. He afterwards taught 
at Barnum, Dllsseldorf, ami Mllusier, and in 1830 was made school inspector of the kingdom 
of Hanover, serving as sucdi nntil 18(54, wlum he, became g(*nerul director. He wrote a uuhr- 
lier of works upon gfmeral hislory and elironology, mainly intemhal for use in schools, ■which 
have been frmiue.nlly republished and are of higdi autlnmly. C/w/aWdc, first pub- 

lisiK'd in 181(5, is his most importaid production and is still a standard “work. His long and 
UH('('ul life ('amc to a closet January 29th, 1867. 

Kohut, A., Ferdimmd LassalUs, sein Lclxtn imd 'Wirken, Leipsic, 1887. —Koller, O., and 
F. SclmltsB, Bismarck bitleratur, Lciiisic, 1895. “Koloniales Jahrhuch, Berlin, 1897-1898- 
1899. •—Ktinigiahofon., J. T. von, (Uironik, in Dio Chroniken der Dtadseben StiUlte vom 14. 
bis ins 1(5. Juhrhundert, Leipsic, 18(52 (in progress). — Kopp, J. K., Die Gcschichien von der 
Wiederbcrstellung und deni Verfallc d('H heiligon rbmi.schen Keiclics, Leipsic, 1845-1847, 5 
vols., Berlin, 1858-1871, Bfde, 1882.^—K5ppen, P. von, Die llohon/.oUern und das Keicdi, 
Gloguu, 1884, 4 vols. —'Koser, It, Kbnig Friedrich (h-r Gnjssi', Stuttgart, 1893. — Kossuth, 
L., Tral.'dm ar cmigraddbol, Gitrnmn translation, Meine Bchrifteii aus der Emigration, Buda¬ 
pest, 188()--1!)()(), 8 vols.—Krause, G., Growth of German Pnity, London, 1892.—Kreutzer, 
J., Otto vou Bismarck, sein Leben imd sein WcU'k, 19()(). — Kriegk, G, L., Deutsches Bllr- 
gm’thum im Mittelalter, Leipsic, 18(58, new edition Frankfort, 1871, 2 vols. — Krones, F. X., 
lliindbuch (l(‘r Geschichte OcsterreichH, Bcsrlin, 187()“1879, 5 vols.; Grumhiss der Oester- 
reiddsithen GeHchieUte, Vienna, 1881-1883, 4 vols.; Dio Hohen/.ollcrn und das deutscho Vater- 
land, Munich, 1HB2-1B8B, 2 vola., 4th edition, 1886. 

.Fninz Xawr AVoaav, count of Marehland, was born at Ungarisch-Ostrau in Moravia, No¬ 
vember 19tU, 1835. Ho Ktudind ]')hiloso]iUy and history a,t Vienna and bocamo instructor in 
AriHtrian history at Kascluui in 18.17. From 18G5 ho was professor of bi.story at the Uni. 
vcrslty of Grntz, Kronen’ publi.slual works upon Austro-Hunguriun hi.story are both numer¬ 
ous and valuable, Inoluding comprehensive rcvhsws of general history as wcdl as monographs 
Upon imTiortant epochs and Instorical blographiiis of noled persons. 

Kugler, B. von, Kaiser Wilhelm und stdne Zeit, MuniGi, 1888. —Kugler, F., Gencluchte 
Friedrichs des Gvossmi, Leipsic,, 1840, 121h edition 1887, English translation, Life of Frederick 
the Great, bondoii, 1877. — Kuutzemiillor, 0., Des Hcichskanzler Bismarck Btaatareclitlichc 
und Wii’lhsebaftspolit.ik Anschauungen, Hanover, 1882. 

Lamprochi, IC., Lc.ipzige.r Studimi aus dem Gebiete der Geschichte, Leipsic, 1894; 
Denl.sehe Geschic.lde, Berlin, 1891-1897,7 vol.s. — Lancizolle, C. W. von, Geschichte der 
Bildimg lies lire,ussiselien Staal.s, Berlin, 1828. —Laugwerth von Simmern, L., Dm Krms- 
viu'fasHung Maximilians, Berlin, 187(5.—Langwerth von Simmern, H. (Jratcrrcieh und 
das Belch im Kampfe init der franzbsi.schen Kevolution von 1790 Ins 1797, Berlin and Leipsm, 
1HH().-18H2, 2 vols. -Lassallc, F., Dm- italieniBcbe Kriog und die Aiifgahc Preuasens, Boidin, 
1859; ’ragcbuch, Breslau, 1891.—Lasson, A., Meister Eckhart der Mystikcr, Berlin, 1878. 
Laube, It, Der dcutache Krieg. J.eipsic, 1805 - 1866 , 9 vols-Lauk^ard, P Bnefe 


FcMzur (1(!» IIcraoKs von liraiinaoliwcig im Jalirc 1702, Maiaz, 1793;_ 
niior (lio Ultninlmio dor li'cHlniip: Mainz, 1708. — Lauxent, E., Hisloiro du droi 


droit des gems 


O 


iJnisHclM. 18(50-1870. IB vols. — Lavdleyo, E., La pdninsule des Balkans, Brussels, 1886, 
vols. — Lavisao, E., Btiules sur rhistoirc do Prussc, Paris, 1879; Essais sur I’AHemagne im- 
leriab-, Paris, 1HH7; Trois empereurs d’Allemagne: Guillaume I, Frederic III, Guillaume 
I. Paris, 1HH8; La jeimesse du Grand FrGlcric, Paris. 1891.-Lea, H. C., Superstition and 
Force. Fsnays ou the VVager of Law, the Wager of Battle, the Ordeal and Torture, Philadel- 

^ ' i)v. 11 ]*!/ (.YurHa .Am w’HR born in Philadelphia, September 19th, 1825. HedicI not receive a 
colk'gc education, but entered his father’s publishing business at; the age of Jigkteen hec^ 
bur US head in 1865. The activity of a successful business life and a profound intemst m 
gciuwl public affairs has not, however, hindered Mr. Lea’s pumuit of his chosen teary 
career. His iiiKu'csi in mcdijcval church history has been fruitful m many valuable contribu¬ 
tions to tlie lileralureof that eventful period, researches have shown m 

much of the ignorance, superstition, and cruelty of the Dark Ages. He is a member of manj 
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learned aocicstics in Europe and the United Stali'H, and lutM heen ^^rjmi('d honorary dei^reea l;y 
several universitieH. 

Lecliler, G. V., Johamien Huh, Halle, IHHt). ■ *-l4K;oiuto, h\, GneiTt* do la rrUM'ie ('t de 
ritalie, Baris, 2 vols. --Logor, h., Hlstoins de I'Antneln' llnui-rii', in Hum, ',n Hintoin^ 
Universcdle,,Palis, lS7l), IHH!), En.i-'liHh transhition, liondon, hsstt. Holuuanu, rila\, Htein, 
SchurnhorHt, mid Schhn, Eiiuj Selmt/.-st'lirifl. (hhlininni, 1S77. ladlmitiun, <}, G.. Seiip 
lores reruni HrunsvieenHium, ilanover, 1707 1711, 0 vuIm. 11., hehrhiieh drr Pniversal 

i^eseliicdite, Halle, 0 voI.m., lirdediliou IMtll VoiIe’iim*’;eii hherdii^ th’fiehieliti' 

des deutsclieu Voikos imd Hoielis, Halle, ISfi.) |S(!7, .7 v«iIm, Uonnix, A. ,1 V,, Pceherehes 
cri(i([UeH snr los relations di*. la France avee. rAllcinayne, 171>‘* I It’d, I'aiei, Pie*,vul'i, . < 
Lettenhove, d. M. B. H. Kervijiide, (’oinieeiilaire.'uU i'harloM IVihit, Uruaceln, IMll?, En/diah 
translation, Charles V. Aulohi'o!';rai'hy, Lmuidu, IMOI, ■ Loitow-VtiflHwk, O. von, Her 
Kriouj von ISOO and 1807, Herlin, IHOl 1800. <1 vids. • Ina*'y Ilimhl, H, 1 1 ’Allenny.ne depuia 
Leilmitz, Paris, 1800. Lewis, 17'V., A, 1 li.'d.ory (d’Hrnnnny. New \'oi'K. 1 h; ' Tdiiclmj- 
^chmit, Ij., Ilandbuoh der deulia-hen AllerlnniHKnndi*. lirnic'.w ick. IMHO IHSO, Idudiior, 

ileschic'lilc (It'S dentsehen Heiehes vinu Miule <!•';) 11. Jalirhuntleria hin /nr Pernnnalinii, 
Brunswiek. 187.7-1880, 2 vols.; DcnlMche GesehielOr nnler dm Italishnrn'r'rn nnd Hnxeiu' 
Ouruern UTOHiH, Htutlyarl, ISOO-I.MOO, 2 vols, - Heseiii. hie des H. ntschen Volkrs. Sliitt 
gar't, 1801, 2 vol.s, 

Thetuhr Lfinlnvr AVa.s horn May 22nd, IS12, .ai Breilaii, leernrd lin eduralinn llirrr' and at 
Berlin, and after leaching in llre.slau and Mhirlcr aa,s appdinleir !tm prdrrs'uirship in ihe 
University of Halle in 1888. Hi.s pnhlishcd works on th>nnit,ii lihilor) enter a wide lauf.v and 
melinhi .soiu(‘ vahiahle bi<»,grai>hies. 

LiiidprandmtJ (Bislu'i) of Cremona), in Momnueul:i Gernnini'c lliatorie!i, »‘h M|i|olV,'; 111, 
Hanover, 1841) (in progress); Aus l,,indprand'.M Werken, IfU'i Hoher, F, loii, A rrhit alr.ehe 
Aeiksehrii'r, Btntlgart and Mniiieh, 1870 |8M8, 12 vtih:. SjoIi on'yor, h i 1,, He* .'ha lile wm 
f^'^st* nnd \Ve,st[)rens.sen, fhdliJi,, 1881, * ■Lonihartl, ,I , Hn \ ohini die de IT!®’*, 1 ni,'', F<n:t. 
uoniug, 10., Geschichte des tli;iitsc!u'u Kirclienreclds, 81 ocihin*",, IN'Ot, ”, \ol-i,; Li*hihinli dci 
dentsehen Verwaltmig.sreeht, Leipsie, 188-1.' latroitr/,, ( h, !hMi!*;clie Ch'sehieliO'i *i !;:im nml 
1 den Jalirlnnulert, Vienna, IHtlOHHOV, 2 vols; Hetitsehl.-md i Henehiehlst|iielieii M‘i(, 
Mitle des 10. dahrliimderls, Berlin, 1870, ISMti 1887. 2 vol-*,. , Ho-i fhielu r Ge’.i hiehtc iind 
Polidk, Berlin, 1878, 1870; Slaaksimlmier uiul Geseiiielilseloeider di*; neunvehulMi .hihrhnn 
>ierls,_ Berlin, HOO. - Loschor, M. V., V'dlshlndley !h h*riu;d inn", Ael.t. imd Hot luumt.i. 
Bfipsic, 1720“ 1720, 2 vols. - Ltiw, L. von. Ge.'iehichle der dentM'hen Beieli;) und Teriil.tiinl 
Verfassmig, Heidellierg, Im;12, --Lowo, C., Pritn‘e Bminniel-,, an Idslorieiil dio-p-.-ipj,y, Hon 
don, 1880; d’hi' German Emperor Wihiam il, lemdoii, IMP.,, Hodmj, !! , Gr'ieldohtimlos 
deulseheri Volkes, Gotha, I82i*t I8;i7, 12 vols, LitcktnHmeh, A , He tJerm.’ini.t i( 0 .'i' vnejilnr 
Taeihm fontihu.s, Marhnrg, ISh!.. -Lnselun, A., Giundn-e. der t»Herreieldseln-ii Ueiehs 
gesehiehle, Haniherg, 1800,-^ Lutlior, .M., BrielV, iSenilnehreiheu nnii BeiideiiKen, P>erliii, 
18.")0, 0 vols ; 'riselirrden, Heipsie, 18-1-1 -Ih'-lti, Enn;liMh transhdioii, Oidle d'ldk, Homlnii, 1880. 

Macaulay/r, II., Essays on Frederick tlieGreid. Maifnlnhirp,-, H,. IlisOtim do ladhe 
'■anisine, Paris, 1080-1081, 2 vols. - -MajhHh, ,1., Geselnehte tier Mairvaren, \demm, h8'*8 
'821, f> vols.; Gesehiehte des osO-nvieliinehen Kidseirauates. ll.imhnrp;, 1821 ihhP. ti vols,. 
Gedrilagit! Gesehiehte ties hsteneielusehen Kuiiierstauh s, Vienna, 18,hi. 

Jtiim a Hungarian |met ami IiiHloiiui, wan ln»rn at I’ei.t, Oeiuher hid. I'HMO ll,. 

was a member of a noble Hungarian family which had loti/'; lavn prominent in I he - ddm Iti.s 
duoatioii was olilained at Erlan and Puah, and having chosen ihe profe.s.shm of ttu he was 
until 1848elumeerv-couneilhirat, Pe.st. Compelled lorenlepi Ids posilioii l.v lea.son .if n disease 
of the eyes, he eiuleavoured to maintain lumHelfhy lilerai v work in \dmniaaiid Mnmeh, Iml, 
overcome by the cures nml worries of life, drowned hiimieff am! hht dan.-diler in I In* Etamher 
gersce, January linl, 1855. His historical Work h tire miiner«in,s and are of .'umeiul table d* the 
student of Hungarian hi.story. 

Malaspina, Saba, Bes ’Siouke, in 'MnrattadVi Heiiplorus rermn ilaliejM-nm. Mil.in 

^ f*i 1 ij t J I > , , f*. . 1 ! ,U. . P ji J « . t» 4 ! J ^ 
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28 voli*>.™""!WCfiH©soii., C/« Ih, Befonntlmg <•! the, Gminaii Empo'e, l.itielMn, 1802. 
Manitius, M., Deul.seJm GoHchichle unter <len iiiieJjMii.elieu und .-.ahnt limi Kai.-u-io ('d! 1127), 
Stuttgart, lH81k--Marbeau, I'k, i.a BoHnie depais roiv,upji.tuof anstm-honj-rninr, in Ha 
llevuo fraiKjaisu do I’tStranger et dtss colonies, daris, 1880. Mariwliekti, Ik, 'Gc'srliiehle der 

Berlin, IHJU-dSM, 4 voH. KavioUi, H,, Ihdy in IK-IH, !,.mdon, 
iSiindor, A Modern Magyarors/ifg (Muilet-n Himp-joy)’ l;mljipt-,(, h’dl.M, - 
MarezaA H,, History of Bocent Timea (in Mu.yyar), 1827 pkMO, Itinlaptiat, Mar- 

ilixajdt, L., Umraktorzhge nnd Anekdoltnuuw dem l.ehen Kaeior Wilhelm I, Hefieiie, imio. 

Martin, Tm VerfuHsung uiul Gnmdgtiselzo des deut",ehen Iddeluw, Jena, 1872, -Mary^ 
Buchess of Burgundy, Memoirs, London, IHGl. -Hammnbaeh, C. von. Wemoiren Ar 
GeschicMc PrmiBdschen 81 nais nnler Friedrich 'Wilhelm li umi IH, AiuMterdam, IHOt), }l 
JiA .^®^®^Burg, Chronienn 127li-Uir)0, llern, IMlKi, tlerman ti'Himlalhm by 

rr S" w Gesclnchtschrciber tier deutseben Vorzelt, Heipsie. lKf)2 Maurnnbreehnr, 
g. P. W.,C(jrl der Pttnftc und dio deutsdmn ProteHtauten, Hllsjuddorf, IHdh; SliuHen umi 
Skizzen zur Gescluclite der Reformationszeit, LeipBic, 187-1; Allgemeine Deutsche, iilofrraphhk 
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Tii^ipnic, i877.—Maiiror, G. L, x'on, <l(ischicliitc dor Markenverfassuu<^^ in 1)011150111111111, 
Krlaii|J:en, 133(1; Goschichto dor Dnrfvtirfiissuni,' in nciilMclilnnd, Erlaii,!xeii, ISdo-lHOG, 3 vols.; 
GeH(;lii('.h1.n dt‘r SliididirorluHSuii^i: in Dnulachland, Erlaiignn, 4 vols. — Mayer, A 

von, GoHOliuaiUi und (d'ographio dvr dvut.RC'hvii KiRvnbnlmeii, Borliii, IHDI, 3 vols. — Mayliew, 
A.,3’luj Einpvror of Gvnnany, WiHiiim 1. — Meding, ()., Ein Htndvnbild nnsvrcs Ivai.-er.s, 
Lvipsiv, 1H7G; Mvinoirvii znr Zldigvsvhivhliv, Loipiuc, 1881. — Meliring, F., Die Lessing 
Ijvgvudo, Bri'iuvn, 181)3.Momocko, l*\, Dii^ IfcMiiscIion Gc-si'llsfluifU-n und dcr llofi- 
Hiann‘H(;hn Bund, Slulitgari, IHlrl.Molaiichtlion, P., BvHchrcibung von dvr AVah! und 
Kriiuung KaisiU’s Karoli dvH Fllnflvn, I.V73.—Monger, Iv., Die Irrthbmvr <ley IIlstorisniUR in 
di»r dvutHvhvu I^iatlonulbkonomiv, Vienna, 1384.--mengor, M., Dvr bbhniisvlie Aiisglvivli, 
Stultgnirt, 181)1, - dMoiiaol, K. A., yAva,nzig Jahrv iirvussischvr Gi^ncdnr'lito, 1780-180(1, Berlin, 
1841). "'-MoxrKcl,, \V,, G»vM(!hic,li1v dvr Deut.svhv.n, Zurich, 1824-1835, HluLtgarL, 1843,1872-187:(, 
Biifd'Hb t.iaunlat.iou, Loudon, 1848; Gesvhiv.likulvH franzdsisvlivn Krieges, Siutt.gart, lB71,2vois. 

'\Voiff/<nu/ nolvd an vritiv, and lusloriaii, wa,s latni June 31st, 171)8, at Waldeiil)urg, 

Silesia,’ iiiul* studli'd at. Berlin, Jena, and Bonn. 1I<‘, was :ui ardent follower of Jabii ainl was 
eni'jigeti in the. ''rurner movenuuit in 1818. From 1820 to 1834 he lauglit at Aanui in Switzer¬ 
land,'but, in 1825 look up his perniaiumt residenee. in Stuttgart,,here lie tstablished the 
/aVYr'/'fknrWuk, u lvi<‘h In^ edited nnlil 1818, i\b>n/el was a member of the WUrtemberg di(’fc 
from 1830 to 1838, joiniug Ilhland, )S(!hoU, and Pfizer in the opposition parly, but being un- 
siMS'essfui in polldoul life be returned to literary pursuilH. His bitter attacks tni Goethe led 
U» slnyp eonllieis uiih Heine and olhers, and for years he was a “storm centre” in Gt-rman 
iiterary cireleH. While tvaehing In Switzauiaiul he wrote ins popular (h'xrhu'hti' a'er IhuUclivn, 
and ill his inter and very immVrous Instorieal works developed his strong monarchical teu- 
doniues. His large library pasiieti, after his death on April 33rd, 1873, into the possession of 
the ilnivcrsity ol Slmslmrg. 

Morlo cfAubip;ud, ,1. !l, iliutoiru de la Hefornmtion au 1(5 g sieele, IVis. 1833-1847,5 
vols., 1877 1888. 1 vols.; Buglinh translation, Edinburgh, 1843, — Mdsraixs, L., Elettortenete 
(Hiograplues), t*est, l8(5(PdH(J7, 3 vols. — MoUernich, Princo, Memoirs, London. 1880-1881, 
4 vols.: Aus Metteniiehs nacligdassenen Papiereii, ediU-d by A. von Klinkowslrnm, Vienna, 
1S80-18H4, H vols. '--Moyer, B. von, Erlelmisse, Vienna, 1859,2vols.—Meyer, G,, GescUichte 
des deutsehen Gerie.htsverfahrcns, Leipsie, 1884-1891), 30 vols,—Meyer, ,L. Bilder aus d(fr 
Gesehiehio (ks Deutsehen Volkc.s, 184)4-1895, 2 vols.—Moyer von. Knonaii, G., Ueber 
Nit'hard’s vier Blleiier Gesehie.hien, ialpsie, 18(50.—Mayiiort, fl, Gcscldehle Gesterrei<hs, 
Hoiiuw VTilkerund iJluder, Pest, 1843>' 1840, (5 vols. —Mignat, F. M.. V. Sen abdi- 

eatSon, non seithu' et sa mort an ‘Moiiastere dc Yuste, Paris, 1854. —Milmaiij, II. IL, History 
of Latin Ghr'isiiuuily, London, 1855-4857, 0 vols. — Mirabeau, 11. G. Biiiin-tti, Comte do, 
I)e la Mtmar<;hii' I'nisHieune sous FrOderie le Grand, Paris, 1787, 4 vols., London, 1788, 8 vols. 
..'Mlttaonovich, P. de, Relatio de magistri J. Hus, in Palacky’s Documenta magistri J. 
Hits Pnigue, 1809,—Moeller, ErimionmgsbUtter an die Sclile.swig-Holsteiniaelion 

Feld'/Ugo 18484851, AlUma, 1888.--il5Mer, ,T. A., lviruheng(\Mchichtc, Hatisbon, 1807-1870, 
3 vols. -Mollat, 0., Quelkmbuch v.xit Gcschiohto der ileutaclien Politik, etc., LeipsIc, l.'4'2. 
■ -Moltko, H. C. B, voii. Gcsamnu'lte 8(hriften, etc., liorlin, 1891-1892, 7 vols.; Das ’Wun- 
(Irrliuoli, Btu'lin, 1879, English traiislatioii, Notes of Travel, Ijondon, 1880; Gesdudito drs 
(h'uiiirh-fnur/bsisi'hen Kriegs 1871)- 1871. Berlin, 1891-1892, Knglisli translation, Franco-Ger¬ 
man War of 1879 -1871, Loudon, |893; M'olike’s Fehlzugseiitwiirf von 180(5 und die Luge 
Booedclvsam 159. ,luni \uul am 1. a'uU 180(5, Berlin, 1892; FehimarschaU Moltkofby Dlax Jiihn.s), 
Berlin, 1894 1990, 3 vols, —Monod, G., Allemumls et Fnineais, Souvenirs dc campagiie, 
Paris. tS72.--Mmitbcl, G. 1. de, Li-due dc Heiehstadt, Paris, 1833.—Morris, W. O’C , 
.Midlke: Biogra.phieal Studv, lamdou, 1893. — Moslicim, J. vou, lustitutiouum histonm 
eoclesiastioa'' Ihdmsladt, 1755, Ileilbronn, 1780-1790, English tianslation, [;«m(bui, 1850,3 
mils,. -MUtlUng, F, il F. vou, Boiin'ige. zair Kriegsgesehidde der Jahn* 1813-1814, Berlin, 
1824, 2 vols., English tnm.slation, History of the Cumiciigu of 1813-1814; Ans mehiem Lebcn, 
Berlin, 1H51, Kiiglish translation, Pussuges from my lib*, London, 18515 . — MuMbreebt, 0., 
Her Litteratur (l(»a deutschep und itali(*ni.selieu Krieges im jahre 1800, I ragiie, 18(57.— 
MuUor, D., Gesehidite des deutsehen Volke.s, Berlin. 1804, 17tU edition 19{i0.--miler, 
\V,, Politisehe Gesehidde der neuesten Zeit, 1810-1873, Stuttgart, 1875; Kaiser AYilhtdm, 
1797- 4877, Berlin. 1877; Denlsehe Gesehiehte, Stuttgart, 1880; Heicliskanzler 4 first Bismarck, 
Stuttgart, IHSl; Kaiser .Friedrkh, Stuttgart, 1888; Deutschland’s Einigungskriego 1364- 
1871, Leipsie, 1889. 

Hadeyski, S., Die NatUnmlitiltenfrage, Budapest, 1891. — Neudecker, C. G., Geschidyte 
der (h'Ulseheu Kid'ormation. Leiiisio, 18l3; Oesdiiditc des evangdischeu Proteatantismus m 
Dmitsehland, Leipsie, 1844-1H45, 2 vola. ■—Meumtmn-Strela, C. B., Das Hans Holienzollern 
und das Deulsehe Ueieh, Berlin, 1891, 2 vols. -Hicolai, F., Be^chreibunir oiner Beise durd 
DcutHddand und die Behwdz, Berlin. 1788-1707 ^.Hiebubr, B. G., j^^tonsebe ^ 

philologischc Sehriften, Bonn, 18234888; Gesehiehte des Zcitalters der Bevolution, Hamburg. 

I, ^ vols 

ikHholdOmg SieMir wss l.orn Auiust 27th, 1776, at Copenhagen His father Kera^ns 

Niebuhr, who was among the first modern explorers of Arabia and 'Stria, suncnntencica ms 
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curly education, and lie completed hm Ht,u(li<w u,i Kiel uiid I'ldinlniredi. IP* (»aiiy Hhowed 
ivmurkable apUtiido for the acupuHilion of know led/,f:(i and wna difit.hi/' uiNluMl Ihrouihoul Hh* 
for i,hc variety and accuracy ol IiiH infonniU.i<ni. Niebuhr wum nl, (Irnt. in i':overimu'ni H(‘rvie(‘ 
jil Copenhagen, afterwardH at Berlin, l)Ul in IHOdat the op(niin|,'; of (lu: Indven.dy (vf Berlin 
lie heciuuc li lecturer on history In that iuHtitulion. The new <'ritic'al mcilunlH wldeii he iin 
plied t.o the Hiudy of luHtory revealed tlte exae.tjU'UK of Ida thoup.hi and eivated a new neience 
of liiatorical .study. While his coneluHioa.s may not 1 h! wholly aeeepled at t he presiud. day hi* 
paved tin* way aiid indicated the proper meaini l\n* Id.slorii'it! Veseareh and criiieiuni. Ihduru- 
mg' to public life, In*, was appointed amhuHsador at ihe papjd court, and his wtjoum In Itome 
enabled him to examine tho aourees of historical knowledge in wlu'eh Ihut city ahounds 
Returning to Ommiany in 1833, he leetunsl at Bonn on ehmHiral and nrelneoltigical Hnlih'et.s 
until his death, Januarj^ 2nd, IBIM, Nlidndir was a, man of p/rimt mental powi'nindvast 
aciiuircmcntH. While his literary work was almost wholly eonihsed to aiitiipiity, his servlees 
in elucidating the sourccBof (j|(n'man history will eause’him to he always ranked among iiio 
great historians of Germany. *' " 

Nithardxts, Oe dissenslonlbus llliorum Imdovici Pii ud annum u.sqim HT'h in Momimenta 
Oernuuiim llistorica, Beriptores It, Hanover, IHT?. ■ ONTitoch, K, W., Nliniaterhililitt mid 
Bnrgerthum, Leipsic, 18511; Gesehiehie <leH deufKehen Volken his ymni Augshnrger Heligions- 
frieden, Leipsic, 1883-1885, 3 vok—Woack, ,L, Hurdeidau’ir uml dim Geheime Kahlnet 
Friedrich WilheliuB III, Giessen, 1881. -- Hotter, h'., Ludwig Hhlnml, 8l.utt/,>;art, IHOJI, 

Oechelhtinsor, W. von, Krinneningnm auH den .laliren 1H4H bhi 185(1. Berlin, 1803 
Oesterroichs Kdmpfo im Jahre iHiid, Vhmna. 18(17 IHdl). 5 vohs,. Ohom, A., Htmtsehes 
Faratcn-Buch, Chemnitz, 1881),— Onckon, \V., H<'Hterreii:h uml Hr(‘UHSfn im Bi'l’relnngskiiege 
Berlin, 187(1-1879,2 vols., 1890-1892, 2 voIh. ; Han Zeitidter Friedrielm de!i Gnaiaen, Berlli/ 
1880-1885^3 vols. ;^Ha.s /adtalter der Revolution, des KniserreieJieH nnd der BefrehmgHkrie/p^,' 

W'tUtehn, Gar/iva, horn December 19th, 1 HUH, at lleidel!i<>rg, was edue.-ued at Ih'idelberg 
Goitingen, and Berlin, taught from 1802 to 180(5 in Hehb-lberg, uihI in I bhi becuim* profe.sHor 
cd liyt.ory at. Gie.sseu. From 18715 to 187(5 he reprcscnied Ghiiuan m ihe Gemma parliament 
In 1877 he became ediUw of the scab's entitled G’m7oV/de AVw tidunfdiunm'n to 

V Inch he has ctmtrihnbid several vadnable seeHomt ' 

Opel, J. ()., ami A. Ookn, Her divJssi/rjfihrlge Krieg, Ihdh', !H(VT OrUc'h, h. vou, 
msolnehte des nreusHi.schen Shud-es im 17, Jahrhmuh'rt, Bi-rlin, 18U8 isOll, ;| vols 
Ozanam, A. F., |Uude.s gcsrmaniqnes, Haris, 18*17 1819, 2 vols, 

s ; Hoeumenta magistri 

Joamus llus, I rague, 18(59. —"Parisitta, L., I)<'ntMchlands poliiiscla' Harlehm uml daa MinlH* 

Berlin, 1877. —"Pagtor, L,, Krlilutenmgcn uml .Krgftn/.un/*'eu zu Janssen’s 
Geschichto des deutachen Volkea, Freiburg,. lH9h, - PoJac»«vici, L. l\ von. Aktemithcke 
zur Geschichtc de.s KroatJach BlavonlHchen LandUiges, 1848. Vicuna. IHdl, .. J.. 

Markatelne von BmnmrckB Mmnsweg, Leipaht 1893.-^** Porttiei, li. T., Daa deutHche 
Staaisleben yor dor Revolntioiu Hamburg, 1815.* Porto, G. IL, Mtaummulu Genujudie Hk. 
_^rica, vmls. Hanoyor, 1826“1874.-“Pfoilfor, F., Hits Deidmshon Myniiknr dew vit'rzehntiOn 
Loinsic, Isis-IHCT, 2 vols.;^PILi»@r, T, A., Belicr die Futwiidihmg de« 5!Ter(t«. 

VerfasHung (h'S BimdcH, HHiilgurt, 1885; Gedanken 
K^roho, atuttgurt, 1842, 2 vols.* ’-PWHpiokn, J. (w'c HlcldanUK).— 

nm^ffne tS’ ? Yok, 1898,** - Pi^roon. A., L’Alhi- 

Bevf ^nntr^in fL? Uhckbllck auf ilh politlscho 

Bevvogung in OoBlmr^ Vienna. 1849,. *Picm de« Loohoi, 

tind\w Par ameX?^^^^^ Biainarck 

A J AHsmolrm, LlBBch, 17»4, It vols.- 

Po^ttkast, A., Wegwelscr dutch die Gcachiditewcrkc (h?g EurtipttiBchen MIttclaUcrM, Berlin, 

PottJmt -was born at HOxter in Wcatplmlla, August tSMh 1825 He studied at 
work’ dmXnt ^HtiXv uXfy history of the MI<ldle ifgea, ha« Ilevtsted his life to tlmt 

of historical .Phe a<!cunuiliited a vast rejxjrtoiTO 

urn hMmm nwlii mH, a work of tho 

wntifuG the Irea commiiil(m«a by the Berlin Academy to 

had which thatwholar 

and iXa^work n/v Jt ® conthmatiem covers the period from 1198 to 1804 

vX for V^ra lihmriX nf mi -r^S ***‘’*<^*‘*^^ Cddewiiwtical history. Ht^ 

meclkvaf Mdorr pubhaheti ievtmd monograpiw on epochs of 

mecuffival Mstor}, besides numerous coutributioas to periodicals, He Jlwl February 18tlh 

lee]^^CeutLe7 Flfhfenth. HIxte enth. and Seven* 

centuries, London, 1868. -Pro^r, W., Gewhichte der deutschen Myatlk Im Mitteh 
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niter, Ltnpsif', fH7'l"48t)3, 8 voln. — Preuss, J, D. E., Friedricli der Grosse. Eine Lebcns- 
ji>(5H(ilii(‘hU?, Herliu, 4 vola. — Preussische Jahrbtcher, Berlin, 1900-1901.— 

Priorias, S., DialogiiHin lU’CHdintuoauH MartiniLutliuri conclusioncs, in LOscber’a VoUstiludigc 
BM’(*riual.i(K*a Acta, Lcipaici, J720-17!:28, 3 vols.■—PrGlss, J., Das Jungo Dnutscbland, Stutt¬ 
gart, 1891.—Prutz, 11., Sbiatciigescliicihte dcs AbuntUandes im MitUilalter, Berlin, 1885.— 
Piilezky, b'. A., ch Koroiu, Best, 1879--1882, 4 vols., Gernmu translation, Meine Ant 

uud nuau Ecbcn, Pre.sHburg, 1880-1883,—Piitter, ,T. B., llistorisclic Entwickelung der 
lu'.utigcn BtautsvcrraBHuiig dcs DentHoboii Koichs, Gilltingen, 1780-1787, 3 vols., Eiiglisb 
translation, An Jlistoricad Doveloimiuiit of tho rresciit l‘olitical Oonstitntioii of the German 
Knipirc, IjOIkIou, 1790, 


Q,uolloii luid Forscliung-oix r.ur Mprach- tind Kull.urgcscliichto 
ted by B. tain brink, M. Martin, and M. Scluircr, Blrasburg, 1874-' 
nclo dor dmitscluin G(‘scliicble, by Dablnmun, IVuitz, aiul Stcii: 


(‘dite 
kunclo 
gen, 1894. 


der gcrmani.sclien Volker, 
■1887, 00 parts. — Quellen- 
Stcindorjr, Otli edition, GO t tin- 
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Inbalts, Siuttgart, 1858; Erinnerung aus deni Lebeii dcs Ecldinarachalls Grufen Hadetzk}'. 
bine Hclbstbiograpbie, Vienna, 1887. —Badics, P. von, Kaiser Karl VI als Siaats- tind 
Volkswirth, Innsbruck, 1880. ■—Bamming, \V. von, Der Feldzug in Ungam und Sicben- 
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BadotzKy, J. W. von, Ilandschrit’tlicUcr Niicldass. Pcnkscliriften inilitiLriscb-politisclion 

Inbalts,... .. 

bJ 

VOuvn»Y*l lUJ, 1 HI mil/l I'lV'V.-*«nw***,******^ , ,, . rvni, a. itlili. MJ'^'UUU- 

brirgcn in .lanuur 1849, Pest, 1850. —-Banko, L. von, jahrbllcber dos deutsclien Reicbsimter 
dem silchsischcn IlauHO, Berlin, 1837-1840; Deutsdie Go.scbichtc im Zeitalter der Reforma¬ 
tion, Berlin, 1839-1817, 0 vols., 7th (idilion, Leiiisic, 1894, English translation, History of the 
Rel'onnatiou in Germany, London, 1847; Prcn,s.siscUe Gesdiichto, Berlin, 1847-1848, 3 vols., 
Jji'ipHic, 1874, 1879, 5 vols,; JMcmoirs of the House of Brandenburg, etc., London, 1849; Ueber 
din Zeiten FcrdinniulH ,l mid Maximilians 11, in Zur Deulsehcin Qescliichte, Leipsic, 1808; 
English translation, bVi'dinimd I and Alaximilian II of Austria; Oesehichte Wallensteins, 
Leipsic, 1809; Dio DeiitHcben !Milchto uud der Fllrsteubmul, Leijjsic, 1871, 2 vols.: Dev 


luul Bcgtnn dor ihivoiuiionsKnego 1791 uim I79y, Lcipsic, I87i); /air uesemente von uester- 
reich mid Ih’ousHcn zwlsdusn den FricdcnsHClilnsBcn zu Aadicii nnd Hubertusburg, Leipsic. 
1875; Denkwnrdigkciteii des BtaatskanzlcrB Fllrsten von llardonberg, Leipsic, _ 1877-1878, 
5 Vols,: Ilardenberg und die OcHCbichto des preuKsiseben Btaats von 1793-1813, Leipsic, 1881' 
1881, 2 Vols.; OeHChIchtc Dcutschlauds nnd Frankrdchs im 19, Jabrbuiulcrt, ediledbyM. 
llovc, Lcipsk', 1887. 

.Leotwklwth H<U)ki\ born at Wiclio in ''I’huringia, December 2lHt, 1795, shares with Niebuh" 
the honour of creating the modern school of historical reaeaidi. Ethu'ated at the University 
of Jicipsic, he bccamo instructor in das.'-.ieal history at Frankfort. While preparing himsdi’ 
for this work by systematic reading of the ancient histoi'ians, he conceived the idea of impart¬ 
ing to modern history the interest and vitality wbose ab.senco in most writers rendered their 
writings dull and wcariHomo. In 1825 he was appoint,ed professor at the Berlin University, 
and began special investigation of tluj relations of Venice with the German Empire. The 
knowledge of the value of diplomatic history thus obtained was of great service in his subse- 
(punit researclK'B, and its use is a marked characteristic of his writings. The outcome of 
Ranke’s study of the Rid’ormatiou period in the variou.s slates of Europe was a scries of lumi¬ 
nous pieture:s, forming u related whole which are among the most notable of his contributions 
to modern history. Ranke btieanie lusloriographer of Prussia in 1841, was ennobled in 1865, 
and re.eeived many private and nalioiiul lionourH. 1I(‘. retired from his profeH.sorship in 1871, 
but at the age of (nghty-oiie began the pmparation of his Wdfom'ldchk. Failing sight com¬ 
piled him to depend upon the asHistauee of renders ami secretaries, but his mind, stored witli 
tin* aecumulations of sixty yeans, was an unfailing spring, and the published volumes had 
reached the piTiod of the CruHades when he died, May 23rd, 1886. ^ 

For years before his death Ranke had beem consiilered linst among modern Instorians. 1 his 
wa.Hdueuot alone to the value of his publications, but to his work iu the university. He 
trained generations of historical students, who came not aUmc from Gmnan,y but from all 
other civilised countries to learn his methods and bo imbued with his spirii. Ilia tvrilings are 
disliuguished for methodical research, rigorous criticism, art in grouping and ummatmg 
fuels, and the portrayal of charaotcr. Dispaaaionato and serene in Ins stiuly of an e]>och, he 
waui animated liy the sole desire to learn what actually occurred and to sum up with clearness 
and hrevily its great characteristics and the events bearing upon general lnstor.Y. He is a 
political historian and deals only with ndersand great events, ignoring economic or social 
nroblmuH and limiting himself to the history of the state, not of its people. 

llaixmor, F. von. Kbnig Friedrich IX nnd seine Zcit, Leipsic, 1830, English translation. 
Predmiek if and His Times, London, 1837; G<>schi(4itc der llohcmstaufen und ihrer 
Lt4|>.s!c, 1B23-1H25, 0 vols., 5th edition, 1878. — Bausch» Iv. Die burguiidirohe Ilcmat Max: 
milluns I, miellenmllssig dargcstellt. Vienna, ^^880 ^Beichensperg^, 

(iiues alum ParlamentaiTers im Revolutionsjahre 1843, Berlin, 1882.---Beimann, a. Kami 
Wilhelm 11 und seine Volkswohlbestrebuugen. — Beimaim, E., Keucrc Geschichte dct 
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preuralHdlu'i! HluuirH, v^m Frirrlm hi'! vimi Wloiun* Rdtha 184*“* 

IHHH, 3 voIh. ; AMKUulhm|':('u /.ur iJ<'Mclih'hU< dt-i UMnjfU'ti, '(JotUa. iWl^ 

Boschaiior, 11., Dun .Inhr IH-l-S, Vicjma, 1H?‘„ A . r.iiilcr huh ilcr <*h'UtHHu*n 

Kulturg-c.sHii(‘I)((>, hcipMia. tHH3. Eichtor, M, Im Alirti KriVInfu^',. MiAmarurnai. ll'cvlm 
1894. "'-Bichtorj IL M., (Ifwiiichlc dec Uorlin, ,1 |)' 

W., OcMtihiclila d(‘n (Irci'iMig’jjlhrl'vn Kiicgrn aiifi I'rluiiidrii utnl iiiiilrrn <)ui'!lctiM‘hi'ir*ton' 
LcipHic, 1H40, 5 vo!;-'. - liinhl, W, II,. Fia Nnl m 7 >;r;irSui'hIi‘ dn \‘nIK<Mi ul.’i UrumiluMuMHoi- 
shell Heeialpolilil., I.Mft!! IMhi), 4 vela If,ie7.Un\ M, «.'('"rhirlite !’,nvnr»m 

(ietlia, 1.S7M IHSII, IS9!), 4 vnlfi, ^ BiUei\ M , (Icurlii, hlr <!, r Itrui-.rhrti Tuhtn utii .h-n Vor! 
b(!miung(<u (hai MiiiKhvi, St'halThaU'ien, lMi;h xulu , F^tii-irluMh-'-ehivhlr hn Zeihalu-r 
(ter <lej»'('iU'(‘fKnu:Uion und iIc.m <lrrhritjfj.lhri'‘er, 'i, Iwai 1NH7, *4 v4n lMir»® 

—•Eoberteon^ \V., lILslury of tli(‘ Rri-'n »»( IAuihmoi fharlr; V. I.miduu, rASf*'iKHh' 
Eodd, !{., Prirdrioh III, ala Ksosi pi ih/, imd KniM'i', IhaHit, I.s.mh, !'hi,";lifih tnuifihdion* 
FiXHloi'udv, (h'uwn rrincc und Kmpniir. Rninio, II . KaMoiPniiilrin. ri!t7* Iljmove/ 
IHHP; Voiu Kurliul ya.r Kaiaorknino. ilanoua', IMP’* lininro, W , ni'afcrrctoh '/on Vila"’uu 
IiIh zur Oogoirw.u'f, la-ipi.K* nud Virima, ldp‘ dvoV < h-f-'m4t4i aril, dor K.ifu'ilrouiie 
UolusawnrldloiiHl, l.rip,‘.io. IH79, 3 voir, a<dirlinohor, !: . Ilirfnitr inth» nirllo do rKrHno 
(jalholiipKd Ihicia. !Hl4 IS.'id, V!( vol.a. Ilulirttdi, \V., Fa. I’oo h \ on Sf.rp, und Ur.rrllaoii'np/ 
Loip.sio, 1H91 IFld, fl \oifi, Kdnno, I., M. I‘ \i(n, I’lr Irrl'.ionno. und Vorwalluuo doa 
pvijiWiiiM(4ioii Hiuiihu nrrrhui. hSIO iP'pi u4a,; I *.a i f’.l i.ifm rpt di r piruaaiaoliou Muniuvhio’ 
FoipNtO, IM5(1 |H(W, 3 vols,. 4lh odilioii, |,SS| inuj, f ^,,1' ; fUa VriiiO’MUIoOllVolii, d(>H 
Doutfiohon UrioliH, f<oipiiir, IM7‘>,, |M7d !ST7, d vo!a. ‘Roon, W hnd. u hidi,!do4lrii fuia doin 
Lohoii dou nrufrii von Ifoon, Hrailnu. If-dr,*, *3 vola, . . thorp;, A . < Ir'i'o'liirliio d« r luo- 
doruon Kunst, Lfipaio, IMH,'!. d \oh, itono, U. Iln/o;* ih. ahold iln Ihna-io Vou iSnrliuon 
'Aoiiiuiir, IHdM d voh. ■ IIomu, il W, Marly Ifiana^ uf I.'unilii4iltii(»; uuiMiiy (ho ih<r 
tnan.y Loudon, is.sp, Roth, !«’, A ii'vJnir'vi Mf4*»u lUid ion-i-'raohn hfr, L.i'i' lo'.h'. Aliiuirh 
!HSl. ^ Hold von S<‘hrorko,fifiioi»i, K. j.R Iho Kiitrrwriid- luu! dm IlidoifiiaiKL Idvihurv 
in ldM7. 'Itot.took, K, \V, |{ uni. i\ ll-.oinrioi' Wrh “.oaohn filr, Slu!tiM.i4, |,S,|d,', 

IKM. 4 voln., Kip'dinh luanrlntion. Mrurni! lli-.iMi., ,4 du* U orhl. l.uudHii. vula, 

.Rilolsort, If., KulS,ur|p'S(4itrido don douPolmi Yoil a m dor /aal dra 144»ri'»n(coi nm; driu 
floidoiiiuiii ill dan Mlu’irJoutuni, I oip-4, ps.,.; pa.! •», ,..h linwiuw, U' .Kr o!iii4ilr don 
luip'urinohrii lis'airn oii(tn;i Kiin/h-i f;4'. PPP, Mnnoli h’fi;| _ ji,., m m ,, p j j;j,ii;,, 4 „. Kdc./ |,S|IL 
Zurii’h, l.SjSl’ !>(.r Krior, uin dio L’liriu-dviuu’ inpy /ani. h. Idpl !m’,l M(i,'-h'.h h.ur.indon’ 
I ho W ur lor I,in Ulonr Froniin*, Mdiidnu < ji, PI,'! 

SiiliiTu ,l pP Hilhorumnid, Zwi'df Juhrr dmiPohor PushalPPuid'o P>‘Ml IMP". Mnlin. IHinj 
— Bahiiid, (!...uiirl( nn Pihaism und I'aio.hiviau fo Ihnr'und Lr'*«'C< i Lu lloln'nn- hialaiiifiiin, 
pItioroHpm'ot liil.riMU'r, SiiJottion, L,, (i(*,inliirh!i «hi*drup.rhou Nulionu! Milirinfiir, tdiift 
giirt, !hNM‘ Di'opncidiuidu Lrlirn und f'drohm im IP, duhihuiidoii, f'Kuiiriup putil HnrpL 
V- dol oonrilh) 'rri.lonrino, Imiidnii, Idll!. Mndo, !.S7l,4uda Wnrinriuri, M,, 

lhim,4uolit(Mlcs llauriaiiiialuii Bundoa, Mof.liiupap P'iu", ppiip. p u4a . I c!, undlndM'l{taa4ut4i(o 
doK Ur-spriinyp dor di'UPi.-linn Hanur. Ilnnihurn, 4 u4a ««fm, d , IhailHoluai Lrhon 
zui'/(,uf d(a- .u}loh!-ii,sohrii Rainor, fha-Iiu, I.M'Ipp -HiiuurAV . r.ln»4irr, Pi In r,tup i'iIm rdoii lihrin 
Ar? * Moarhtrhfrd-'nirl.rnplhlirpu KltOgrM, llorllH. 

n,’. ^u4k .1 A*' 5®'‘P'’‘'’4;idlr iiud littidp. \Yddrinur loll I h’luoiufirk, 

. Piia, df. --“'Soliair, 1., I ho RohpionM hnryolupnaiiu, Now VorK, ;i lopi, > BoUiiuk, 
R,/iUr Uosdiiohto dor doutHohon (JonoHonviM-luinlr. f.Fpaio, IdpL goludimrt, J,. l»rr 
anDoulMoldand iiud IN'unhndoh, IMti |M':p IFiHn, ihpi. MuplPti tmiuilutioiu 
u/F 4'Lomion, IM!)P lM<diorr, d . niudirlio Kidtur und 
hiUwigoatdiiohU', lh'*9, IHH7; (Jmohiohio ifor druP.i('|jrn Idllonduiy Moipnio, IHpi; 

^orimuda, htadigurt, lM«h.Scliorthig S., Lrtioio.lir'irliiodiunp; do-i lioridiinh’ii Hlllrm, 
Sl''n(nkfort and Lripdr. pppf flohdlnr, ,!, i\ M von, 
Yearn' Kni-gon, I.oipnlo, 179! rhid, MiipdlnU lumnlatlon/rho 'ridriy 

N<’/o7/or wuu horn In Mai lung, Wdrtondiorip Novondior 
dnrd Inmrn ^ 'If '/‘'•“'Y Hmdd‘o„, lui,r in.pr.ior of parloii.nd yaudonn of (.ho 

Hnunuillor uiot tliodaip^ldor of a 
ml KodwoiH. Ihouinitary piofofifdon of tho (atlior uooouihiitod IVo 

early oduoation of tl.o tuf uro purl, nnd Idniurinn wan undor 

ronidrdlrom Pdlditi IRJO In 17f!R 
So 1 whir^ 4 HiniTiwm at Liidwlgulmrg, iho hoy hooanio ii pnpll of iho Irfdiii 

SSlwl f a Hond inllKary in'timtion, Ir.nv ho 

trrimt yuar uniil ho nau iwonly ono, Ho wan intondod for tin’ nilida- 

SSo hV tlu‘ (itudy of law, huiving Hint again <0 uf udy 

smnra/k ‘IJ'^FplhuMif tho nohool, hut found 

of the viirilaiioo of hooka, vvhhdi Inunanap^od In ohitdn In nplto 

Herder and K;ioMtof>k^ftivAmlil?*r’n ^ worka of Hhakoapoare, (hiotln', Koimwoait, la-uMlng, 
ture and the drama ^ killuenceil hi,H churaoter utid Lurnal Ida mind towards litem* 
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Hlorm 
Intriifm 
from 

Thu'hj rrf/ra‘ ll'r/r, and iiijuiy pliilo.sophic and a^sth(-i;ic tawitlMcs; IKaiod 

til 1H()5 wuH thnl, ol liiM yrcatPHt prixluciivity. His bcHt, pofiiis and ballads date from this 
period, as W(-ll an hhnuo.st imporianl, draniaH--^t]u! liVa!/ea.v/e/a tnloyy, .l/a/-y Maid of 

Oiii'tDiHf and il illiiiiti/ It'/l. Ills first imi)orl,aiiiti work was ])uhliHlied wlioi lai was eialitceii 
yeai’B of It was a jxiwerful traftrdy which at once estaldi.slicd his fame throuffhout all 
I'iuropo. It was put on tlu' slayn at Jdaiuihcim in 17S2. On account of certain pasaanes offen¬ 
sive to tin* dnkc of Wrirtemhcn% Wehiller M'as forbiddmi to write any more dramas but to 
t'onlim^ himself h(>nceforlh only to nK'dical fmbj<*clH, These restrictio'na bciniO: intoloralile to 
th(^ yonip.t pmd;, In* lied to Mannheim, rcnouu(‘(*d bis alli'i'aance to the <hikc of ‘Wartemberff 
and bi'canu! naturalised as a Kid)jcet of the, elector palatine. Tim ten vears he spent iii 
Mamdicim wnr(^ a, cimstant slruy/di* abodnst povm-ty and debt in spite of Ins literary produc- 
lions ami jonriudistic, (mterpri.sc.s. In 17H7 ho went to 'Weimar, there meetia,j,^ Goethe, with 
nimm lie formed a lifelon^^ friimd.nldp, later eollaboratlni; with him in the d ha a ace of the 
and the KeiiiiUh, 1'hrouyh the inllueiiec of (Joethe lie. obtiuined the post of proff's.sor of 
hislory at the University of ,l(ma in 17H5K 

Schiller was tall and Hli,'!:ht, Ids complexion pale, hair of a reddish eoionr, eyes hay,el. Ilia 
aims wi‘n! hi.r^h and Jm was deterred by inudistaele from i'(‘a<‘ldn|jf the ^^tiji! In* bad set for Inin- 
self, III .spile of alinost constant povert}’ and advm'sity and lon^ years of physical suffering?, 
he was cheerful, patient, l.<‘n(ler, and sympailu'tie. lie dic'd of con,sumption, 'May Olh, 1806. ’ 

ScWo|.;(j 1, 'R, UluloHoplde ih'r Ge.sehichle, Viemm, 1S21), 2 vols., .Knp;lish translation. Lon¬ 
don, IHbfi, IMIK). •” >Belxloifor, A,, Die Mehlaeht liei Hohenlinden, hjnliny, — Schles- 
L., Gesehir'lilc ni'dnnens, Urayue and Leipde, IHfiO. — Scliloasor,' P. C’., Lcihen dca 
Theodor de !b"/,a nnd des Peter Marfvr Veniuli. lleidelher^*;, IHOp; Wellgi'sehidite fhr das 
di'Ulfiche Volk, Frankfort, 1H4I ISMbfiolh edilion 1HH4-1HH7, 11) vols.; Gesehielite des 18. 
.lahrluimlert.s und de.s 111. bls/.um Mturzdc's frany.b.siiuflnm Kaiserreiehs, Uninkfort, 1830-1848, 
0 vul'i., full ediliim 1H04~1800, 8 vols. 

AV/o/r/e/i (‘rVn*w/'tip/((AV/dcweewHH!H»mnt Jc'vto’in (lldenhnrg, November 17fh, 1770, Tils llrst 
inclination wuh iowunlB tlu'ohvUcul ntiidy, Imt after entering: Cbtlliigeu in 171)4 be devoied 
lumself lo seientifm work. For simm years he was tutor to (lount HeiitimdU.s ehildren und 
was Ihen Ji[ipoinled vicc-rector of I he college at dever. Diming this ])eriod lit' turned his at- 
leollon deljidtely to history, and In 18M hc(n,uue proftsssor iit f'h‘ankrort; two years later he 
H-a.M madii librarian of that city. !n 1817 Im was made profesBor at ifeidelberg University, 
u here he soon uKained high re[iute. Meldosser is a modern hiatorian in I he full sense of the 
term, nnd has exerted great inlluence upon Ids time by the libendiKin ami linaidthof Ida 
iliouglit. He !.b not so distingnisbi'd fur ennlition as for his love for tnilh and exact skite- 
tnent, and dealH more with the life and civili.Hatinu of the people than with their wars and the 
llvi’fiof thi'lr princes. Iledied at Heidelberg, Heptember 23rd, 1801, and a monument has 
been rreeted to Ids memory at Ids birlliphu'c. 

Meinnoidlor, (I, Geseidehtc ties deutsclum lOisenbabnwesems, Lein,sic, 1871. — Sclimidt, 
K . 1 Iruisehhuuls !{olunien, Ih'rlin, 1 HIM-181)6, 2 vols.— Schmidt, W. A., rreuaa(?u.s dcutacbe 
Uulilik, Ilmiin, I860, Lcip.'.iie., 18(i7; (Seseldehte der prcmsKiHch-deutschen iTiu'onsbestrelmngen, 
Ucrlin, 1861,2 vol.s,; /a'itgeni'isMiselm tlescddt'hten, Berlin, 1869. —Schmite, M., Wilhcdm X 
und seine sebi'irtsleUl.sehe FinjpvilVn, ISHJi — ^Selmoidawind, F. J. A., Carl, Erzherztig 
viio (h'sterreieli, HelmlTenlmry, 1836. — SeJmoid i', L., Ivaliseli im September (h's Jahn'S 
IMOb. lleiiio, 1886; Ausdeiu beben ivust'r Williebiio. 1841)-1873, Berlin, 1888. — Schdnberg*, 
C . Ziir wirlliiudiaftliehen Bt'di'iiluii.e; des deutseuen Zimft west'us im Miitelulter, Berlin, 1808. 

■ Heblinhals, K., Krinnerungen eim'S iVderreiebLsehen VeI.eranen au.s dt'in italicnisclien 
Fri(‘:';e in den Juhren 1848 1849, Htultg.u't, 1862, 2 vols. — Bchrock, F,, Gcneralfcldmurseball 
vwii Mobile, DrtHHt'Ulorf, 1890; Wilhelm H, Flu lebeiiMgcseluehtlieln's Cbiirakhubild, 1889.— 
Sebreibor, W., Gescblelite Bayerns in Verbiiulung mit tier deut.stdicn Gestthiebte, Freiburg 
ill Breinp;jui, 1889 1891, 2 vol,-Schrooder, H., Ijclirlmch der deutschen KeelitHgeselddite, 
Leipfiie, 1889. - -Bchulthoias, F. G,, Geseld hie des Doutschmi Nalionalgt'frihlcs, Muideh, 
1893,' Schulty, A., Denkscbi's bt'bt'uim 14. und 16. .Inbrhumlerr., Leip.sie, (892. — Bchultze, 
F., ami 11. J. Kollor, Bismarck lalltTutur, Leipsic, 1895.-™“ Schultze-Klosterfelde, W., 
Wei^iNeJlburg, Wbrili, Hcduii, Biitis, Heitt'round ermsle Friiuiernngen I'incH prmm.siseheu Offi- 
zierMaiiHtlem Feldzugc 1870 1871, Lei[isic, 1889.Behwehol, ()., Dt'utsdies Biirgerthum 
Von seineii Anfilngen, Berlin, .1883. - -Schwomichon, H. von, laeben, Lust nnd Leben der 
Deutstlien des Hecliyt'Imten Talirbunderts, Breslau, 182()“1823, 3 vols.— Scott, Walter, Life 
of Niipoleon Ibionapartc, .Kdinlmrgh, 1H27; Anne of Geierstcin, .Edinburgh, 1829. — See- 
bolmi, I'\, Tim Km of the Protestant Kovolulion, New York, 1875. — Seeley, J. H., Xdfe 
and Timi'S of Sbdn, London, 1879.»-Seeliger, G., Erzkan/dcr und Jidchakanzleien. LeiiKsic, 
1889. ■' Sfigur, L. P., dMhlcau historimm ei politiipie de FFairopc depuia 1788--1796, First 
edition umler title, lUHtdre des principaux fwdiemcnts du rc'gne do Frederic Guillaume 11, 
rol d(‘PniHse, Paris, 1890.—S^gur, P, P. dc, Histoire et Mernoircs, pd'iode de 1789 A 1848, 
Paris, 1873, 8 vols. — Sickel, W.» GcscUichto der deutachen Btaatsverfassung, Halle, 1879.- 
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Siglxart, J., Alh<‘rl,iiH Mjii.’jduh, !4('ln L('b<‘ii iin<l hi'Iik* HjiUabnu, 1857.Sillem 

K. II. \V., Dui lOiiifniiruuf; (IcT Kcform!i,t.i(m in Unniliuit,. llnllr, IHHli. Sixmo,,)., HiHlory oi 
(loniuuiy, LoiKhti), 1874; HriJoh'.oti I'^nah-rick the <Jn'rU, in llii‘ niiiih i'liitinn of ilio Kiicvclo. 

ifriUinjiicu, - - Sixmon, K., L’KiiiiH'ivur iJuillanuK' rl. n.m vvr:ni\ INuin, IHK’, ■ -Binmett, 
,1., Ilywaysof IIiMtoiy, laimlon, IH.Vl. Bloidjutua,i-t, ivipulilkw (larolu 
V. (Nnsni'c, Si nwbiu'c;, 1555, Hullo, 1771 1775,4 voIm. ; <5‘nn:iu trauMljiilion. liiUo, 155(5; HipdiKU 
XinuiHlalioti, “ A Kunimi.sCiliruuiolo oroiirTimo ('dik'd Sloid.muM'fU Nmuiu'ntnHoa,’' Loudon, inou 
■ ^ Smith, (}. H., WilHiuu I and Mu‘, (Jormuu I'iiiipiro. L«mdun. IHH5.. Solil, ,1. M., Her Kali' 
|•■ionskn(■,«J,'ill Houlsohhuid. Ilaiiduirr;, IH1() Bolim, IL, Hio AlLlouka'ho UoioliSMUid (kv 

HidilMVort'usMiina;, Woiiiiar, 1H7L * 'Soldiiu, W, (L, HofioliiolUc dor IL'\on|»roo(‘.M,‘io, Hlulip;ai't, 
IH'id. .^Soimomhiirpr, R, BiMuiurok. Hruiifiwit'k, 1H5M, Hpiildiji},;, M, d., History oi' 

the I'roh'.sluiii Ki'lonuulioii in Hormnuy and Svvil/.oiiund, Now York, 1H(5(I, ■ S|>amxia|j;'ol‘, L.. 
ydir(<ostduold<MlcH(l(‘utnoh(‘ij Hi'onvnuuoi voui Hoodiindou Id hirujirn A ii.-u>hu|.;: dos l‘3..Ijihrhuih 
(lorlH, lii'ipMio, 1HH5, —- Spnug‘<d% A.. <h Mchii'ldo, Oofilonvioha uoit di-ni VV'loJU'r Hriwh'ri IHOO, 
rnu’iu', IHdD-lHO I, 53 vols.; Hrutoliidh' do.-i VorliiHMimpsjuifiMohii.MsoM im tKd.orrolohoa doiolmiag 
IHlHdHtlJ, Ijoipsio, IHH5. --Staoktu L.. HouImoIio HoM'IdoIdo. Loip-iio, IMHH, d vida. - H^tadoh 
mamu, U., Ih'i'U.sHouH Krunp;o in ihror '‘riititi.r,koit fUr dit* IjiuidojiKollur, f^olpsio, IH7H 1KH7,4 
vols. -Staol, HanaicsMdo, Ho rAJlonuiig’uo, Ijoiidoii, 1815, Haris, 1H1I.5S vnla., MngliHh IriuiHlib 
lion, Honnuny, Now York. 1H71.- Stahr, A. W 'IV, Lof'.Mina, fwiii Lolion nod aoiiK' Worko, 
Bi'i'liii, 1851),’2 V(d.s., Ihiglinh (nuiHldlioii, idlouiid Works of Li’ Misio;, Loudon, lH(t7, 2 vo1h.- 
Stalin, H. von, (h'Hohiold.o Wlh'ttondna'o.'n, Hulhn, IHH'*, Slatnford, 1V von, Hum Holdjuiki- 
fold iin'routohorgf'r Waldt', daHHol, 1HP:‘. Biobhintj', !!., Iliatoiy of tho Horonnutiou, Lou 
don, ISJid, 2 voIm. — Bt(hn, H. l'\(V voni, Hk' Biiolo doa hholhorni voiu Sirin an den Hroiliorru 
von Hagoni, Stuthpirt, I8;55. * -Btiumd, (L A. H,, ({(''uddohir don piviifiaiftohon SlaulH, Ham¬ 
burgh and (lotha, IHUd dMhd, 5 voIh. ; Ho'iohiobfo Sohlofaru;;. Hroalau, |H5,'5, BUiphou, 
Ei'oh'.MiuKiioal EHsaya, lamdon, lH(ld. Slum, A , A hhfiudlmiio'u und Aklruathoko y.ni 
HoMoldf’hIo dor pivuMuiMohon H('fonuv.<'il, IHii7 1HI5, laaiiaio, 1 hh.», Btowari (afforwardn 
Viino), (V W., Marpui.s of Immloudoiry, Narralivo of i1m‘ War iii Horniauy and Kraiioo in 
1HI5 and 18M, London, 1H!)0, Siiodu, W., '/air I'luHib'huui', don di'idfiolion /aiuftwoHoim, 
Jona, 1870. — Stillfriod, H. M. U. and H, Eufrlor, Hio Hfdiou/ollorn uml dna doutHoho 
Valorland, Munhdi, 188:3 IHHii, 2 vol.a., dth odiiiou, LSHO, Blarlinfh..lVtastwon, WV, Tim 
(’ioisior Lifo of tho HiU[ioror (duu'lou V, Loudon, 185? Btrauau, H I'V. lUrioli \mu Hull,an, 
l^oipsio, 1858, 01 li odiiiou, 181)5. Stna’ktir, K., Oilo \ou Ui-auaiok, 181)5 Striokor, \V 
R (V, Nouon* (h'sohioblo von IH'aukfiirl am Main. I'haul.forl, Hv; 1 fit.roo'hUu, M., L’olal 
juodm'uo ot Hofl'ii^o oadiolipuo o,u Mloiuapui', (Jouova, Ib'Lo Hl,iU'tnor, H , Hoarhiohlo iloi 
Ei.st!Ubuhuou, Broudawg, 1872, -■Snj.hxmlndm, S , Aulliobuiir, dor Lolbois'muaohaft uiul 
ndrigkoil: in Huropn, St. Hotor.aluup, 18(51, - -Bylad, 11. von, I'kilalohunc; (los doidw'lioii 
Krmio;tl>8iua, Fraukforl, 18*14; Ho.aohiolilo dor Hovolulioimoal, Huasrldorf, 18515; HialoriHcla 
ZiMtsi'lnifli, Munk'h, 1851) llV, 70 vohi,; Kloiiu' hialoriai'Iio Hohrifiou. Muuloli and Htultgnrl., 
IHOU dHHI, 1) voI.M,; Hio HouiHolio Nalhui und da.H Kaiarrroioh. Himu4dorf, 18(11; Hio B(*grnu» 
duiiy dos d(uU,.Molion Uoii'lioH ilui'oh Wllholin L Muiuoh, IHHU IMIH.'i voIh,. Lngliah irainahi 
lion, 'riu*. Founding' of llui (hu'inan Faupiro by William I, Non Voik, IHIIb IHliL 

//f'/ao/M, rou jkvAo/, born at HOHW'ldorf, l)ooomhor *3ud, IHI7, al.ndiod at Bonn am! Bi'rlin, 
whore ho wuh a pujiil rd' Uanko, and in 1811 publiahod liia lbi4, work, a i>f thti 

in wldoh ho mmtrovt'i'b'd ontabliHln'd ImllolY, In 1844 In'bormno lU'olrfi'.or ovtraordinary ai 
Bonn, t\v(t yiau’H lafor rmnoving to Marburg, wlioro lio wrote hoi noiiddo //Ai/or//o/H/m i^Wnt'h 
Mn^olnfutii,'in which, from bin nao of matorial lu'vor before uilliard, h«' wmiahlo (,o throw now 
light upon luniiY imporlant partlonlarH. Called int nrob'frior lo Munich in IH50, lie !nHiilu(. 0 (l 
the Bavarian lilslmioal CominlHaiinx and foundod iho //ni5u'Wf7/(‘Xr/Cr/ov’/L Hyhol n'turmHl 
to Bonn an full pvofoHHor in IHCll, and having In IH75 boon nuulo illrooior td' the Hrusfiian 
arohiveR, began the preparation of Ida chief work, /5Y Htiii'UHthuuj da t/tuttHt'/nui- Itrhh, bn 
which IdH poBition ulfordod unnnual fnclliilog, Ho wan prominent In pulili*'allUliH and for 
many yoara waaamcinhor of the (L'rman ijsirlhuncnt. In addition to liln mmiornuH imlividuid 
puIiflcatiouH SylKjl wan uHHociiated in the pro|>aration of the polilioal corroapondetico of Frod- 
crick Iho Croat, and WHH anoililorof the MunitineiUa (hrmuinM hidtn'itut. Ho died at Mar¬ 
burg. An.guBt lat, 481)5. 

SziWgyi, A., A niagyar iKjiuy.ot HU'Icnote, Budupcat, IH1)5 lllt)L B* vohi. 


Tacitus, C. Conidlius, Oonnania, Venico, 1470, <idilcd by J, (Irlmm, HldtinKi'ti, 18515. «« 
Taine, U. A., Nouveaux chbiiIh clo orithiuoct d’hlntoirc, Haria, 1H(|5: Hcrnh'ratrt'iala dooHfi(|iio 
ct ddiiatoiro, BariB, 181)4.--TaUoyrarul**l’orif.;:orcl, (J, M. do, MemoiroM, Harla, IHDP 481)2, 
IhiglMi translation, t89M81)2. ™Tauem, K., Ernato und hoboro Krinmn'ungon oino» 
Onlounanzoilixiora, Nordlingeu, 1887. 2 voIh., (5ih cditiim, Munich, 181)5; HoulaoldaiulH Krkga 
von FehrbeUinbis KOniggrfU?;, Muiddi, 181)bdHl)4, 0 vola.; Dor Krlog von 1H70 1871, Munitih, 
l888-18&t, 7 vols. — Taylor, B., Iliniory of (lormanvi Niwv York, 1874, ■' Taylow W,. HiS" 
toric Survey of Gcrnian TMotry, London, 181)0. ThWhauH, I)., HonvotiicH do Fr(Hloriel(i 
Grand, Paris, 1804, EngliHh Iranalatlon, London, 1805, 2 tola. --Thiohm, M. F., Her Feidzng 
der verbllndotcn Ilcoro Kuropaa in Frankrcicb, Vieinm, 1850. --''Thktmar voh Merwburg'^ 
Cbronicon, in ScriptoroB rcrum Gcnnanicaniin, edited by F. Kursst), Hanover, 1889,— 



'TTiorstodor, U., DaiiMk-TyHkn,-Kri/?ct iBOl, Stookholm, 1889. — Tieffen'baclx, R., Ucbcr die 
OorliHclikcsit dor Vurua Biililnclit, Bw'lla, LBDl. — Tillomont, Id. le Naiu de, Mcmoires pour 
wu'vir }l riii,Hl()ir(MH'<'h‘*MiuHlit[Uc (l('n six premkirs su'clcs, X-*aria, 1008-1712, 10 voJs.—Tollin, 
11., ScrvaUiH uiid Obarliuidisclu! UcfonmUiou, Rts'lin, 1880. — Treitsclike, 11. vou, Ilis- 

tovi^Wlu 5 uiul Aur,s!ll./.(!, Bt‘ipMi(‘, IHG5, 2 voLs.; Ztdiu Jalirc deutsclier Kilmpfe 18(35- 

1874, Berlin, 1874; Peuiselm (lesehudilc. iui 10. Jalirlmiulcrt, Leij)sic, 1878-1895, 5 vols. 

lii'iiD'ich foil an (sniiu'nti Oeruuui Jii.stonau and publicist, was bora at Dresden, 

Seplciuber Ibth, 18!! 1. II(‘ Hl.udied at Bona, Ijiupsic, Tubingen, and ilddelberg, and became 
prtdV.MHor at kreibui-g in 1808. IBs ardent advocacy of (jcnuaii unity led him at the period of 
Uu^ Bevt'u Weeks' War to resigu his prolcssorshiii and assume the editorship of the PrciifitsLuehe 
Jahrhiu'/H'i' III Berlin, a jmsitiou which he redained until 1889. In 18GG he was made professor 
at Kiel, but in the I'nllowing year aeeeiited a cull to Htadclberg, where he remained until his 
r.enuuiKmt nuiiovul to Berlin in 1871. TniilHchko was a member ot parliament from 1871 to 
1888 and [U’ominent in d<4»atie,ns a represenlative of the liberal element. Ho suc.ceeded Ranke 
as historiograplier (d' Pmswla in 1H8G and hsitured for many years in the University of Berlin, 
unpresMing hin strong peraonalil y and anhmt patriotism upon thousands of the German youth, 
disatrpng' parliMansldp makes him h'ss tmsuvorlhy usa hislorian than Ranke, but his sincerity 
Hud marked alulity entille him to high rank among modern German writers. Treitschke’s 
publislied works are immerotis and relate wholly to epochs of the nmeteenth century. His 
style is piel,ure.M(pU‘, spiriUsI, and graphic. 

Tiirtt, K., Kor.se.hump'n auf (h'hied^ der Ocscdutdite, Rostock, 1829-1835, 5 vols.— 
Tttlloeli, W. W., Blory of tin* Bife of Bmperor William, London, 18HB. --Turmair, J. (Aven- 
umud, Anualium Bolorum Lihri 7, Ingtdstiult, lool, BayerscheChronik, Krankfort, 15GG, edited 
by M. Le\(’r, Mnnieh, 1HS2 188(5.-• Tirttlo, 1!., German Political Ja'aders, London and Hew 
York, IS7G; lUslory of Prussia tuuler Frederick the, Great, Boston, 1888, 3 vols. 

irhmmii, IL. Kaie.fM* Maximilian I, Siutigurt, 1884'. 2 vols. --tTnaer Kaiser; zelm da,lire d.n- 
ik'ylenmgdes Willmlms ILediusl by G, vou Amyidoraial K. AsMimn. Berlin, 1899, newedi- 
Ibdd. Ursiiiius, <h'lmaiiue. historieoriim illuslrium, Frankfort, 1585, l(;7G, 2 vola. 

iJottoro<lt Ku, Bt‘.ha.rillu'iborf.?, L. W. 8., KnnviiGraf zu Mansfeld, (4otha, 1807. 

Van Doventw, M, L., Pimpiante. anaecH d(‘ Thistoiro fcdt-ralo do rUllcmafrue. Brussels, 
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111 i8GG, 2 vols. — VoiffteL T. G., GcHchichte des de.utachen ReiclKJS unter Otto dem 
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WaeheuBuaon, II,. Tage.hmdi vom Usterreichischon Kriegssdiauplatz, Berlin, 1866.— 
WadimmiUi, B, W. G., Weimars Musenhof in den Jahreu 1772-1807, Berlin, 1844; Das 
Zeit,niter der Kev(4uliou, lieipsi(t, 1H4G-1848, 4 vols.; Geschiehte deutseber Nationautilt, 
Brunswick, 18(50-ISG!’, 51 vols. - ■ Wocliter, K. G. von, Deutadios Strafrecht, Leipsic, 1881. 

- -Wagtuu.n*, IL, Frlebl(>H. Midue, .Memoirenaus (h'r Zeit von 1848 bis 18GG imcl von 1873 bis 
i(‘t 7 .t Berlin, 1884.---Waitz, G., Sehle.Hwig-llolstems Geschiehte, GOtUugen, 1851-1852, 2 
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the eompldloti t»f his Bludies at Erlaugcu he became a professor in the high school of HeideL 
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Weechl R *vmg Ueschid^ite der badischeu Verfassung, Karlsruhe, 1868; Die Deutschen 
!!di dor Reformation, Leipsic, 1879. — Wegele, F. iX. von, Geschich.e der deutschen Hist - 
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lllSTOitY 


THE aERM:ANIO EMPIRES 


A CniECiNOUH'IKIAl. BUMMAEY (>V TIIK HIHTOHY OK TllK OEttMANIO EMPIEES 
FROM THE TIME OF THE Ht)liFNHTAUFKNS TO TIIH PEKHENT 


I't 1:18*4904 AJ >.1 


TH'E TWELFTH (‘KNTUBY 

IIJIH Ooarad III ♦•KynttHl kln/,»: of (loromny ovor IiIh rival, Henry Ouelf (the PrcMui), duke of 
Ettvurin, Ooniwl feaw llcsiry iitul piilH him under tiu‘ tnui, giviii.n' Baxeny to Alhert 
the lU'Hr, umi Bavaria to Leopold IV, iuafk|j;raf eif AuHtrlm 

I Mil l)(?ath of lUuiry the iVoud. 

1140 Hla hrotlier Welf tiKaerlH ri^diLs tcj Ihivuria and is duLfUtod by Conrad at Weiusherg. 

1141 Oil duatliof latopold of AuHtria, Bavaria falls to Henry Jasoniirgolt, hrother of llenrv 

the Proud. Conrad rent,ores Hiixony to Henry the iaoii, son of Henry the Proud. 
Albert tlie 'Bear gives up elaiiu to Baxouy and h in former poHscwion, h are restored to 
him. 

II H Conrad joiim Hat 8«a!ond Crusade 

11 111 Pel,lira of Conrad reiuovs strife with Welf of Bavaria. Conrad prepares to go to Romo 
to (daim imperial erown. 

I i.-fl DealL of Coinml'M eldest son Henry, already erowmal king of Giu'uiany. 
ilYl Iieallii of Cuioad. He has enjoined thr; eleetorn to make his iiepinnv, Frederick (I> 
Barlmrowsa. emjieroi, udiiel'i the) do. 4'Uo kiiijr nf Demimrk uekiu»wlt‘(iges ium.self 
Frederick’s uiosnJ, 

llbl FrederieJw fitnrts for Itul.v to re.dort tin* imperial nuilioripy theie 

ilhh He taken Nome Muudl towns in northern Italy- is mowniMl Lin;i'pd Italy at Pavia,and 
einpeuir In Adrian IV at Lome, I'peeution of Arnold of Brescia 
IloU Predoriek nruleil-nkeH to nettle (lie Iduelf and Chibeiline (|ne.slion. Bavaria lestored to- 
llenrv the Lion. Henry JasonuryoU nnide diiki* of Austria. Welf reeeives Tiiacany. 
SiHileto, ami Home of the (‘onuteHs AlatiUla’s pos,sessions. Tim Himlf power is once 
more fully eHtahllHhed, 

IP»7 Nearly nli th(‘ WTslern prineeH do honiuge to the emperor at the Dint of Whrz.burg. 
Ft'o'deriek iKiHlowsthe erown of Bolienda upon WlmliHlaw. Runtuo* bet ween pt^pc 
and eni|;v "or on aeeomit td' the fonimr’B eonllnnatinn of William H of Sieily. 

1158 Frederick fpic,*’, aynin to Italy. The Diet of Roncaglia defluus rights of emperor again Ml 
the, Loinhunl citieH. Kevdlt of Idihin, 

I MO BUigi; and der-1 rmddon of Cream. Seliiwu in the church. 

U(12 Hiege and surrender of iMilaii. The city Imnied. 
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HISTOXiY OF TICK OFRMANK^ KMinUES 


116a Frederick again visits Italy in aetlle uMtHiii the kingdom. 

1106 Fourth visit of Frederick to Italy. 

1107 Siege of Ancona. Formation of tho Loml)ard Leagm'. Union of Guelfa and (Ihilellinea 

Second coronation of Frederick by the anil-pom* UaMchal ill. 
lies Plague nearly annihilatcH Frederiek'H army mul li(^ rotunm U» (h'rmany wIU; ditllculty. 

The Biot of Bamberg cikIh a lend lad,ween U(*iiry the Lltm and Ida foi*H. 

1100 Frederick’s sou n(!nry chosen king of tine Komans. |{ebuUdiug tjf Milan. The mw 
city of Ales.sandria brnlt. 

1174 Fifth expedition of Frcdeiick to Italy. 

1175 Unaucceaaful ai('ge of Alessandria. 

1176 Disastrous chd’eat of Frederick by the Lombards at Begnnno. lli* makoH an armistice 

with the pope and tln^ UombardH. 

1177 Reconciliation of Pope Alexander UI and Frcdi-rlek at Venlcta 
U7S End of the schi.sm in the (shurch. 

1183 Submission of Henry the Lion. Division of tlu^ duchy of Saxony, 

1183 Peace of (Jonalaiice. Th(^ Lombard cities gain Ihcir ind(‘p(>nden(’(\ naiognising llu» over¬ 
lordship of Frederick, which howevin- tlaw may ivdivm by annual paynamt. 

1180 Frederick visits Italy for the sixth time. Ih» utbmipls t(j repress the p.rowing enmgy of 
the Lombard and'Tuscan cities. JVIarriagi*. of Henry to (!oiiH(am!(N duighler of ihiger 
II of Sicily. 

1188 Frederick joins the Third (irusutle. Ifi-ury mmle vice regeni. lie goes to war witli 
Ileury the IJon. Dciilh of WilUmn 11 of Sicily, iii'tiry l»y virtue <tf his marriage 
claims tlu! kingdom, hut it is secured by 'rauered. 

1160 Henry e(tmes to an underst,finding wil h Henry the Lion. HcJilh of l'^•edelick while Isith- 

ing in fi stream in (dlieia. Honry VI suem'eds. 

1161 Coronation of ilenry fis emperor, ile aluindoiis Tusenlum. Hh‘p;e of Naples in uar 

with I’iUienfd. 

1164 End of a two years’ war with Henry tin* Lion and lilu'DiUon i>f Kioluird Cunirde Idon, 
his brotli<!rdn*law. 


116.7 Henry subjugate!; tlm kingdom of Sicily which lu* HviUm in lucreilcNs fufiluon. Willl'uu 
HI resifLis the ertiwn to Henry. End (d’the Noi'iujin dvnasly, Uenmusy'smu.iUluu 
gcrons rivfd hi Italy. 

IP.Mi Henry’s elth-st son Frederick ideeled king of tho Kimiiuee 

1167 Ihiln*ilion iu Hhiily crushed. Henry makes grejit. phins for rompie.st ttf tin* F:uiteru Fm 

pin*, hut, dies suddenly. 

1168 Some of the. Hernuui princes elect Philip nf Bwnbia, !leiir)hi'other, king tMiicjs 

l)(‘.s(ow the. l,itil<‘ ufsju Otto IV,:'.on id Henry the Lion. A aai' lor l.hei'i'own iH’lweeii 
th(! Huelfs and llohenslaufensla-glns. Pope Innoeeiil. Hi ri-eofudfienu(t(i. 'rhe name 
(Jriadf jipplied to partisans <if (lie pope. HelVfit of iHto Jiiid I't'fUriel.iou of hhi 
power. 


THM TinK'TLENTU 


CLNTlliiV 


1208 Murder of Philip. Htto universally hailed as soveri'i|’'a. 

1206 Coroiifition of Otl.o a.H emina’or. He jilffunlona tin* I'stalea of Matilda to tho popie 
1212 In eoasetpienee of (pianvls liehveen Hlto find the pojn*, the liiltiT mukea Frodoriek II, 
gnimlson of Barliarossji, king of (ienuanv. 

1214 Batik* of BouviiH'H. HtUf hi iiUhniee with King; John of Faiidund find otlu’i's dofeutod by 

Philip Augustus of Fi'iuiee. lb* wlthdiuwsiu llm Har/huri';. 

1215 Ooroaation uf Froderiekus king of (iernnuiy. He pmaiiHcs to underbike a erminde. 

1218 Death of Otto IV. 

1220 Fre.deriek’s young s<in, Henry, to vvlmm Hvvidihi has lieen given. H elected king td Home. 
Uortmatiou of Frederick as emperor upon rencwlni*; liiti promifiefi to the piipnl nee *'3' 
Hononus HI. 

1322 Ourouati ''ii of Henry ns king at Aachen (A!x la Hluipeile). 

1226 Quarrels with the Lomhard eltiea. 

1227 Abortive attemjit of Frederi<l« to conduct a erunmh* H(« is o\eouimmde»iied for not 

fuiniling liis promise. Hd'ejit of the Hfudsh king. Valdemar 11, at lloruliOved. 

1238 Frederick sails for the, Esist on his ermnule. The pope extamummieutcM 1dm for start lag 
without aiisoUition. 

1330 Tho pope’s army ravagi's Apulia. Frederick eouelndes a ten yeani* trnei* with the 
Buracens, receives denisalem and other places, iunl returiiH to* Italy. Ibrn's exeom 
mimicated a third time for e.oming ha<‘k. Frederick rlrlves the papi'd trooim from his 
icrritoriea. 

1330 Pence made with the pope. Absolution rtf Fred(*ru‘k. 

1384 Revolt of Frederick’s son Henry in lower Germany. Hr* ia mdaliied ami wml to Italy. 
Public peace enacted at Mainz. The laws llrst published both !u Latin ami German’ 

1286 Victories over the Lombard cities. 

1287 Frederick seizes Austria, and deposes Duke Frederick the W'urlikr*. I’ho cmprtw' second 



Koii, Com id, clcotwl king of ike Komann. In Lombardy Frederick -wins a decisive 
victory over the Lombard cities at, Corteimova. The smaller cities liastea to make 
IH^aco. Milan UuUls ont. 

12J:8 Bit^go of BrcKcia. Frederick nairee to Onmmna. Frederick’s natural son, Enzio, 
aHHuniCH litk* of king of Sardinia, which ollonds the pope. 

12;h) BeginnItJg of war with the papacy. Excommunication of Frederick. Enzio captures 
Ancoiin. 

1241 ) Fred(«ri(‘k appears before Home, but returns to JNaplea, 

1241 Sea victory of Enzio at Elba. Tn a<5rmauy Buko llenry the Pious, of Liegnitz, fights a 
batth^ at Wablstatt with tlm Mongols, who have invaded the country. Although vie- 
torlouH, ilic Mongols turn luwik. 

1245 InnocetU, IV, having ew-uped from Frederick, summons council at Lyons and declares 
Frederick ih^poBed. All subjects of the emperor are ordered to revolt, and a new elec¬ 
tion is I’ulled for. , yt, j 

1240 Hoary Bnapo, landgraf of dduirlngia, is elected. He is defeated at Ulm by Conrad 

1247 Death of Henry. ■WHliam of Holland elected to succoed him. 

124H pAdcat of FretUirick at Padua. He retrcais to Naples. 

1241) Vi( 5 tory lit FossaUa for the liombnrd cities. Capture of Enzio. . „ 

1250 Frederick dies at Florentino. His son, Oomad IV, succeeds. Germany tom by fac¬ 
tions. Ckmnul stays in Itoly. The pope refuses to recognUse him as emperor. Con¬ 
rad is by Frederick’s will king of Sicily also. He and Ins brother Manfred recover 

Naples and (?apua from the pope. , „ ,, i ^ i 

1252 The mm oilers the crown of Biclly to Kichard, earl of Oornwal, and to Charles, count 
of Anion, in return for un alliance against Conrad and Manfr^l. Neither accepts. 

125,1 I)(‘atli of Conrad, said to be caused by Manfred's ambitions. Manfred becomes regent 
in Bicily for (jonrad’s sun Conrmlln. 

1255 Death of‘William. in Germany. ^ 

1257 Double cUs-tlon of Bichard of Cornwall and Alfonso of Castile to the German king¬ 
dom. The former is crowned at Aachen, but Is recognised only in the Kldne valley. 

The latter never comes to Germany. rrv,. 

125H Manfred status that Oonnidin is dead and has himself crowned king of Sicily. The 
popiu'e fuses to recognise him. ^ . 

1254 Pope Urban IV offers the crown of Sicily to Charles of Anion, who accepts. 

1255 (Jovoimtion of Charles as king of Sicily. He proceeds against Manfred. 

P255 Ikath of Manfresdin battle of Benevento. 

.... ...... , .s.t.,.. .,..i .. ‘la,..!., 1kJ« It.SiWJiHi+'itiVYr J*ijjlltS. 


IS IK 


1272 Death of Hichard of Cornwall The pope thrwtcns to appoint an omperor if the fectora 
do not choose one. A new em for the empire h^gl^- 
house of Anjou is established in smithern Italy, ^h® 

have put an end to imperial authority. The ecdesiastlca power has entirely over¬ 
shadowed that of tire emperor. The title continues only in name. The electors De- 

cornea distinct element in the state. jxl T» 

127ii Dha at Frankfort, assembled to elect a succe^or to Richard king of the Rornana, paa^s 
ovc.r the chief (uuulidat( 5 H, Otto(!ar king of Bohemia and Alfonao the Learned of Castile, 
ami cheoHcH Budolf of Habsburg. Ho conciliates the papacy by making ample 

1275 Vi('nna taken by Rudolf from the Bohemian king, who resigns Austria, Styria, Carin- 
tiila. cU’., to Rudolf. Rudolf restores order in the realm. 

1278 Ottoear d<4eat<Hl by Rudolf at the battle of Marchfcld. Death of Ottocar. Hisauc- 
C(<ssor, Weuccslaiis 11, marries Rudolf’s daughter. 

1292 Adolphus of Haaaau elected German king to the exclusion of Albert, Rudolf s son. 
OlvTl war. . , _ . - - - 


1298 Alberti JL CACtuetl. lie ocicars nuu » . 

Pflrt, and makes peace with the electors. 

1299 Trtnitv with Philip the Fair of France. , , . ^ ^ j 

1B50 A campaign undertaken by Albert to assert his claims to the domains of the deceased 

conn t of Holland falls, lie puts down internal enemies. 

THE POUETBENTH OENTUEY 

laOl ClmrloB Mwtal, eon of Oliwles 11 of Naples, n^de WnS of Hungary by the pope. The 

HungarianschoosotbesonofWenccalaus of Bohemia. ,v.„.trtTT “Witr 

1808 Albert exclumges the alliance of Philip of France for that of Pope Boniface VIU. W 

with WenccslauB H of Bohemia. , . j., Mxrr i ttt nia nwn 

1806 Albert seizes the Bohemian kingdom on the death of Wenceslaus HI and makes his own 

1807 BSa^rLuckal^^'Albert’s troops defeated by the Thuringian princes. Death of Rudolf 

u. w.—von. XV. 2T 
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of Bohemia. Tho HohomlttBS elect Duke Henry of Carinthia Mug Albor j fnvadea 
Bohemia. 

1808 Albert murdered by bis nopbow, Jobu tbo Parricide. Hoary VII of toacombujrfir 

elected Gonnau king at KUense. Waldcmar, the powerful murkgraf of Brandeubcrir 
begins bis rule. ‘ 

1809 Homy makes a compact with tbo excluded princes of tbo bouso of Habsburg. 

1810 Henry of Carintbia is expelled from the Bobombm tbrono and the crown transferred to 

John, son of Henry of Luxemburg. Henry of Luxemburg aweinbles an army to assert 
tbo imperial suprenuuy over Italy. He enters Lombardy and is crowned with the 
iron crown at Milan, flo favours the GhibelHnea. Guelf rising against him. Unsuc¬ 
cessful siege of Brescia. Thfj Genm^so welcome llenry. 

1812 Henry VII receives tbo imperial crown at Koine mid attacks Florence. Wnldemar of 
Brandenburg defeats Frederick of Tburingla at Grossonbain. War lietween Imdwig 
of Bavaria (tno Bavarian) of the bouse of wlttelsbacb and Frederick tlm Handsome of 
Austria, 

1818 Henry prepares to oppose Bobort king of Kaplcs, Dt^atb of Henry VII Battle of 
Oamnuflsdorf; Ludwig of Bavaria defeats Frederick tbo HandHomo, 

1814 Ludwig (IV) the Bavarian elected Gorman king at Frankfort, ami Frodoriohe tb® 
Handnoine at Saebsonbauson. The cities support Ludwig. General anarcbv and 
war between the Habsimrgs and Wittolsbacbs. 

1816 Battle of Morgarten. Duke Leopold of Austria, brother of Frederick, defeated by the 
Swiss confederates, 

1816 Waldemar of Brandenburg defeats a league of Poland, Denmark, Hweikm, and Norway 
at Graiison. 

1822 Ludwig tbo Bavarian defeats and captures Frederick at MUbldort 
1828 Brandenburg, left vacant by the extinction of Waldcmar’s family, conferred on Ludwig 
son of Ludwig the Bavarian. ' 

1824 Pope John XXU declares Ludwig deposed and bli followers excommunicate. The 
electors refuse to acknowledge the sentence. 

1826 Ludwig and Frederick agree to reign conjointly. 

1826 Deatli of Leopold of Anstrla. 

1827 Ludwig goes to Milan and receivaa tbo crown of Lombardy. 

1828 Ludwig seizes Pisa. He Is crowned emperor at Koine, and sets up an antl-pope, but 

finds bimaolf surrounded by enemies mid returns home. 

1880 Death of Frederick tbo Handsome. His surviving brothers make peace with Ludwig. 

King John of Bohemia secures the inheritance of Henry of Garinthia by marrying lila 
son, John Henry, to Henry's daughter, Mwgarete Maultaacb, and makes a aucccMful 
expedition into Italy. 

1881 Lndwig fails in an attempt to reconcile blmself with the pope. The Bwabian League 

formed by the cities to resist oppression by the nobles. 

1888 John of Bohemia forced to evacuate Italy, 

1886 Division of the dominions of Henry of Carinthia. John of Bohemia takes Tyrol and the 

Ilabsbnrgs Carinthia and Oarnioia. 

1887 Lndwig makes alliance with England against France. 

1888 Diet of Frankfort. The estates of the empire declare John XXIFfl intonHet against 

Ludwig to he null and void. The electors declare the choice of an emperor to rest 
with them independently of the pope's sanction. 

1840 Lndwig abandons the English alliance for that of Franee. 

1841 Lower Bavaria is united to Ludwig's dominions on c,x tinctlon of the ducal bouao. Louis 

the Great, son of Charles Martel, becomes king of Hungary. 

1842 Tyrol acquired for the house of 'Wittelsbaoh by the marriage of Margareto Maultuiwh 

with Ludwig of Brandenburg, 

1846 Ludwig takes possession of Holland, Zealand, and Friesland In right of hli wife, 

Clement VI excommunicates Ludwig and declares him deposed, Oharks (XV) of 
Luxemburg, son of King John of Bohemia, elected German king. The cities refuM 
to receive him. He flees to Franco. 

1847 Death of John of Bohemia^at Crdcy. Charles aueewsds liim. Death of Ludwig. Louis 

of Hungary Invades Naples to avenge the death of his brother, King Andrew, 

1848 Charles I? supports the claim of the lake Waldemar to Brandenburg. Charles founds 

the Uni versity of Prague. 

1849 CHkather, Count of Schwarzenburg, made German king by the supportew of the house 

of Wittelsbaeh, rivals of the fake Waldemar. Ohniher reilgni hm daims for a money 

payment. 

1860 Charles abandons Waldemar’s cause. 

1868 The count palatine resigns half the upper Palatinate to the Bohemian crown, 

1364 Charles crowned at Milan with the iron crown of Lombardy. 

1866 The Bohemian laws modified at Charles' suggestion. He negotiate# a peace between the 
Visconti and the Lombard League and k crowned emperor at Home, Charles attacked 

in Pisa. He returns home. 
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1866 The Goldoh Bull, agreed to by the diet ut Nuremberg, regulates the method of the 
eljBctloa of Germau emperors. 

1868 AUiauce between Kudolf IV of Austria and the counts of WUrtembeig against Charles. 
Lou^:j the Great of Hungary conquers Dalmatia from Venice. 

1800 Charles detaches the counts of Wilrtomberg from Rudolf IV. 

1804 By the Treaty of Brunn, between Rudolf and Charles, the houses of Habsburg and Lux¬ 
emburg conclude a perpetual alliance by which on the extinction of the one house 
the other becomes its heir. 

1860 Battle at the Iron Gatos between the Hungarians and Turks. 

1808 Charles leads an army into Italy against the Visconti and gains their promise not to 
make alliances against the pope. Charles again goes to Rome. 

1870 Louis of Hungary makes himself king of Roland. 

1878 Battle of Althelm. The Swabian League defeated by the count of Wtlrtemberg. 

1878 The Treaty of Fhrstenwald, The house of Wittelsbach resigns the mark of Branden- 


burg to Charles IV. Pomerania and Mecklenburg acknowledge Charles’ suzerainty. 

1876 Charles* son Wencoslaus chosen emperor in his father's lifetime. Ulm, Constance, and 

other cities unite to defend their liberties and refuse to do homa^ to Wenccslaua. 

1877 Battle of Reutlingon, The troops of the cities defeat those of wtlrtemberg. Charles 

condrms the liberties of tbc cities in return for their homage to WcnceSaua. The 


Lteague, Leagues of the sword, crown, lion, etc,, formed b: 


j&ancffWsdd or “ king's peace " for six wars. Massacre of Jews in Prague. 

1898 Conflict between Wenceslaus and the Bohemian demy. The Bohemian nobles form a 
noble league {Jl^rrenbund) against Wenceslaus. They a/re joined by Biglsmund of 
Hungary, Jobst of Moravia, and other princes. 

1894 Wenceslaus imprisoned by the Bohemian nobles. John, duke of Gflrlltz, brother of 
Wenceslaus, defeats the Bohemian rebels. 

1896 Wenceslaus makes Galeazzo Visconti hereditary duke of Milan. 

1896 Battle of Nikopoll; the Turks defeat Bigismund of HunjgajQr, 

1897 The diets of TemeavfLr (1897) and Buda (1406) organise the Hungarian chambers of peers 

and representatives. 

1400 Wenceslaus deposed by the electors. 

THE FIFTEENTH OENTHEY 


IM ITf If till i 111 It:I 


Psilfl! 


1406 League of Marboch. ''The archbishop of Mainz, the morkgraf of Baden, the count of 

‘ Rupf 


WUrtemberg, and seventeen Swabian cities unite against Rupert. 

1409 The archbishop of Prague commands WyeUlXe'a writings to be publldy burned. 

1410 John Huss laid under the ban of the church for heresy. Death of Rupert. Sigismuad 

of Hungary chosen emperor. Another party elect JolMt of Moravia. 

14'“ ■ 


1416 John'^Huss burned at the stakeljy or^r of the councU. The majority of the Bohemian 

-.. ^— - 
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1419 Revolt of the Taborites, a branch of the HuHsiice in Prague. Wonceslaiia murdered. 

Churches aud cloisters attacked by the Hussites. They take anus and led by Zizka 
capture the citadel of Prague. 

1420 Crusade declared against tlic Hussites. Thu Ilussitus institute a regular^ joverument 

under ISicholas of Hus and Zizka aud it is supported by the main portion of the Bo» 
heinian nation. Sigisinuud’s troops defeated b(‘fore Prague. The (^alixtines, or 
Utraquiate, the moderate Hussite party, embody their doctrines in the Pour Articles. 

1421 The Hussites take many cities and ravage the country 

1422 Battle of Deutach-Brod. Bigiamund defeated by Zizka. Dissensions among the Hus¬ 

sites. 

1424 Zizka dies. ^ i i 

1426 The Hussites defeat the imperials at Ausaig and make raids into the empire. 

1428 The Hussites invade Silesia and Hungary. ,, , , , , „ 

1431 Hussite victory at Taus. Sigismtmd receives the Lombard crown at Milan. Council of 
Billo meets and negotiates with the nuHsites. 

1433 Sigiamuud recognises Kugenius IV as pope and is crowned emp(*ror at^ Kom<^. The 

council of iklc oilers the HiiHsiti's concH'saions laiown as the (knnpaetata, gmniing 
the admiuistration of the cup in both kinds and (tons(fcrati(m of litratpiist priests. 
The Hussites refuse the tiums oltei'ed. . . 

1434 The nobles in Bohemia unite to restore order and del eat tlu^ HuflHites at; Llpan. Order 

restored in Bohemia. , . „ « .. , . . ... 

1430 Sigiamuud concedes the Bohemians’ demands in favour of the independiince of the 
church in Bohemia. The Compaetata are acc(']»t,e(i and Bigiamund is received in 
Prague as king of Bohemia, 

1487 Sigismuud dies and the housi^ of Luxemburg l)ecom<‘H (*x(!nct, 

1438 Duke Albert of Austria elected German king as Albert IX. 

1439 Albert dies in a war with the Turks, ^ . 

1440 With the election of Fre<lerick IH (IV) tlu! empire ret,urns to the house of Habsburg. 

, Wladislaw Jagello of Poland ehosem king of Hungary. 

1442 Hungarians \mder John Hunyudy defeat the Turks at Br,ent4mre and the Iron Oates. 

1443 Hunyady beats the Turks at Nish and crosses the Balkaiis. 

1444 At Fred(‘rick’s suggestion a force of Arrnagnacs invades Switzerland. It is defeated at 

Sankt Jakob. Battle of Varna. The Turks defeat, Htinyndy and kill Wladislaw Ja¬ 
gello. Wladislaw the Posthumous, king of Bohemia, son of Albert H, chosen king of 
Hungary, John Hunyady uppointe<l governor in his ahs<mer». George Podkbrad 
becomes leader of the Utraquist party of Hussites, now the dominant one In Bohomia. 

1445 Hunyady besieges Vienna to comp(d Fredi'tick to ridense Whidislavv tlu^ Poaihumous. 

1446 Treaty between Frederick and PopeFugeirius IV. Tw«Hdct!torH deptwtaL Thu eleetors 

league against the pope. War between Klector Frederick of Baxony and Duke William 
of Thuringia. 

1447 Through the efforts of .^noas Sylvius (he ohtulietua^ of the German princes Is restored to 

the pope. 

1448 Battle of ICosovo. Hunyady defeatt*d by the Ttirka. George Fodhdtrnd takes Prague. 

War between Hussites ana OaLholhiS in Bohemia. 

1449 The Markgrafs War of Albert Achilles of Brandenburg and <4her prhuH'S ttgalnst Nuretn- 

berg. Several German princes combine to rtiphna: Fredtsrlck by George Podlelnad, 
but fail of their object. 

1461 Frederick HI recognises the authority of George Pudi(‘bmd In Boliamla. Podlebmd 
finally suppresses the Taborite sect of Husaites. 

- . . ^ ^ m ^ • M . w I* ^ A . . « S I| 
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1479 By tho Treuty of OlmlUz, Wladislaw of Bohomia td)!uulons Sileaia, Moravia, and Lusatia 
to Mattlxias CorvinuB. Battle of Guinoi^alie. Maximilian ilefeata the French. The 
Ilungarlaim defeat tho Turks at Kenyer-mcHO. 

14SS Death of Mary of Burgundy; JVlaxiiuiliau rules tlic FTctherlauds for their son Philip. 
UcvoHb against him. Peace of Arras. Maximilian resigns Burgundy and Artois to 
France, 

1486 Matthias (Jorvinus conquers A ustria and forces Freduriek to acknowledge his rights in 
Biicsia. 11(3 makes Vienna his capital. 

14B6 Maximilian chosen king of tlui Bomans. 

MBB Gn'at Bwabian l^a-ague of llm arclidukc', Bigisnnmd of Austria, twenty-two Bwahlan 
citi(}H, olc., to maintain order, Frederick III invades the Nethcrlanda to release Maxi¬ 
milian, k(3pt prisoner at Bruges. 

14B9 Frederick dcf(3atB the Fknuiugs at Bertborg. , 

1490 Frederick abmidotis tho government to Maximilian, Wladislaw, king of Bohemia, he- 

comCH king of Hungary on the dciith of Matthias Oorvinus. Msiximilian attacks 
^ Wladislaw and recovers A ustria. 

1491 &y I,ho Treaty of Pressburg Wladislaw promises Maximilian the .succession to Hungary 

if ho himsolf should die without hoirs. ^ ^ 

1493 Charlos VIH of Franco marrlt's Maximilian’s betrothed, Anno of Brittany; England and 

Bpain unite with Maximilian against Franc(3, , , ^ , 

149B P( 3 acc made with Hilaries VIH, who surrenders Franchc-Comtc and Artois to Maxi¬ 
milian. Death of Frederick III. Maximilian succciids him. Maximilian repels an 
invasion of tho Turks. 

1494 Maximiliau surronders tlie government of the N(3thorland8 to his son Philip. 

140b Maximilian joins the league of Venkuj for tlie e.xpulmon of the French Irom Italy Diet 
of Worms. Permanent peace within tins (‘inpirc agreed upcin. Imperial chamber 
fornKHl to settle (piarrels Initween the princes. The tax called “ common penny im¬ 
posed to an ppori it, J 

1469 Failure of Maximilian’s expedition into Italy, i lis son Philip marri(;s Juana (if Spain. 
1499 War with the Bwise Confederation. Imperials ar(3 defeated at porneck. Maximilian 



1510 Tim nope abandons the kaguc. , , -t-l i i li . 

1519 French vio-iory at Kavenna. Maximilian abandons the cause of the !!^ench, and they 

are, < 3 X piiUcd from Italy. The empire divided into administrative circles. 

1513 Baltic of GuiiK?gut(!, or tlu3 Binirs; Maximilian with English troops defats the Fiench. 

1514 PoiiHant lnsurr( 3 cti(m in Hungary known as that of the or Crusaders. 

ants under I)(isy.a dob^atiM atTtmicsvrir and pimislusd with great cruelty. Veibbczy s 
codillcatluu of the laws called IVipartitunh Opus Juris JUgm Hungam adopted by the 

ilungarlan iliet. . .r , -r-r i i,- 

IBIB On tho (lonth of WlndWaw of Ilungary his son, Louis II, succeeds him, 
l(i 16 Kxpedltlou of Maximilian to Italy. Ho makes poaco with France. 

WIT Luther lioglns his attack on the sale of Indiilgcnces. 

Wtt! Lutlmr summoned to Romo to answer llic charge 

1516 Lutlicr appeals to a general eouncll. Death of Maximilian, Charle* v, grandson of 

1520 A. papal liull' dodarca liither a heretio and cxoommimicates him. Charlos crowned at 

Aohon (Aixda-Chapcllc). Luther hums the hull of exoommimication. 

1521 Diet of Worms By‘tlio Edict of Worms Luther is laid under the hau of the empire. 

1521 UUt of Worms.^^^isy vi^^ Warthurg. His doctrines spread, llie prince of 

Anhalt adopts them. Tho imperial Ferdi- 

Turka OUarlos cedes Austria, Styna, Oarinthia, and to his brother J-erdl 

1502 cuT.?^ ee^d‘rsrTyrelTo‘’Cdt;Jnt 

Milrncsa “ L^guVbMwecn^hsries. the pope. Vonice^d other Mism >iM 

Franco. Bremen accepts the Reformation. It is preached in Silesia. Jiranz von 
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Sickingen, at the head of troops of tho Swabian Leagtio and the BLenish Lohguo of 
Knights, attempts to introduce a reformation of the church by force, lie besieges 
Treves unsuccessfully. 

1528 Sickingen's castle of Landstuhl taken and himself slain. 

1524 The diet of Nuremberg recommends tlie sumniioning of a <'oune!l to settle the religious 

disputes. Tho Catholic princes of Germany unite in the league of Uatisbon to enforce 
the Edict of Worms, Magdeburg accepts the lleformation. Appeanmee of tho 
fanatical sect of anabaptists. They rouse tho peasauta to rebel against tlieir lord®, 

1525 A savage peasant war Is repressed with equal harbarisin. Charles V defeats Francis I 

at Pavia. John tho Constant, elector of Baxony, espouws Luther's ciuise. Albert of 
Brandenburg, gmndmaster of tho Teutonic order of knighthood, adopts Luthcmnlam, 
converts East Prussia into an hereditary dukedom, and mak(w alliance with John the 
Constant. Luther, having abjured his monastic vows, niarrhjs a mm. The reformed 
doctrines are adopted by Philip, landgraf of Hesrio Cassel, and by the <‘ity of Nurem¬ 
berg. 

162(J Treaty of Madrid. Francis renounces his claims on Milan and Naphm and promises to 
restore Burgundy to Charles. Alliance of Torgau betwe<m the Prot((stant princes. 
The pope forms tho Holy League of Cognac wit - Francis 1 against Charles. Tim diet 
of Spefer effects a compromise with Luther's f</llowcrs. Great Turkish victory over 
the Hu^riaus at Mohacs. Death of Louis JI of Hungary, Buda and Pest surnmder 
to the Turks. Ferdinand, brother of Charles V, bcc6m(<H king of Bohemia. John 
Zdpolya, voivode of Transvlvanla, crowned king of Hungary. Fcrdinawl betjomes 
king and expels John Zdpofya. 

1527 Charles' troops ravage the papal territories end tak(i Ibnne. 8a(Jc of Home. The pope 

a prisoner. 

152S The reformed doctrines accepted by the city of Brunswick and cslabllHhcd in Branden¬ 
burg. 

1528 Tho second diet of Bpcierissues a (icerce unfavourable to the nTormers. The Indliemna 

protest and hence acquire the name of ITotestants. Hamburg and Htraslnirg accept 
the Reformation. Charles signs the Treaty <ff Cambray with FrimcdB I. Tlie Turks, 
having overrun Hungary in support of John Zfipolya, lay sicg(» to Vkmmu " 

1580 Charles receives tho iron crown of J.(Ombardy axul in crownea (unpe^ror !)y the pope. 
He summons a diet at Augsburg. Tins ProtcHtnnla draw up Ihe Cfonfesslon of Augs* 
burg (it was subscribed to by tho elector of Haxony, the markgnif of Bratidenburfr, 
Ernest, duke of LUnoburg, the landgraf of licwie, the prince of Atihalt, tht‘cities of 
Nuremberg, Reutlingon, Kemphm, Windsbeim, HeiUxronn, mul WcISHcuiburg). 
Charles piddishesa decree condemning Prcttestnnt doctrim'sand laying the ProiestanUi 
under the ban of tho empire. The ProtcHtant inlnccs un!t(i in tins Bmalkaldic Lcaguo 
(It included tho elector of Saxony, the landgraf of Hesw^ Urn prince of Anhalt, the 
dukes of Brunawick-Ltlneburff, the counts of MansLdd, the citkw ()f Magdeburg. 
Bremen, Lttbock, Strasburg, Llnclau, Oonstimee, Memmingen, Bibcrach, Isay, Kcut- 
lingon, and Ulm). 

1681 Ferdinand chosen Roman Icing, Gottingen adopts the Hefommtion, 

1682 Tim “Carolina’’ordinance ro^latink thepuniahment of crime In Germany promulgated. 

By the religious peace of Nuremberg, Charles agrees to leave the Protestants unmn- 
losted till the^mmons of a general council Charles leads a great army to the relief 
of tho little Hungarian city of Gunss besieged by a formldabto Turkish tomi Tho 
Turks retire, 

1584 Peace of Nuremberg renewed. The Anabaptist commonwealth In Mthmtc^r commlto 

«*ce88efl, Bugenhagen introduces the Heformatloxx Into IV»m(*mnia. 

1585 The anabaptists in Mffnster put down, Ohariei V makes an expedition to 'runls, expela 

the usurper Barbarossa, and restores the king Mtilci Hassaw. Francis 1, iciv.es the 

occasion to renew the war. 


1588 Francis I occupies Piedmont. Charles invades Ihrovence, but duds It already desolated 
by tho French and retreats in disorder. 

1688 Tr^ty of Grosswardein between Ferdinand and John Z&polya; John to retain for life 
the part of Hungary actually in bis poss<wion. Ten years' truce with France 
(Truce of Nice). Mutiny amongst Charles' troops in Milan, Sicily, and Africa; their 
generals borrow money to pacify thorn. 

Befonnatiou established In Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 

1640 Death of John Z&polya, His widow, aided by Martlnu?5;Bl, blibop of Grosswardein, 

1 w claims of her son John Sigismund to Hungary, 

1641 Expedition led by Charles against the pirates of Algiers. Great part of the fleet 


domains^SmS*^*' possession of John BigiammuPs Hungarian 

1 Cologne, adopts IVotestantism. 

1644 Battle of Oerisole in Piedmont. Imperial troops defeated by tlie French. Charles in- 
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vadcH Franco in conjimeiion with Homy Vni. Peace of Creapy. Charles renounces 
}\U claiina to Burgundy and Francis 1 lua to Naples, Flanders, and Artois. 

Tins Binalkuldic League captures the Catholic duke, Henry of Brims-wiek, after having 
driHUi him from nia dominions. The council of Trent asaemblea to consider the 
question of reform. ^ 

tMC Charles makes a secret treaty with the Protestant duke, Maurice of Saxony, and con¬ 
cludes a hsttguo with the ])Op(‘. The princes of the Smalkaldic League renounce their 
allegiauco to Charles. Maurice occupies the electorate of Baxony. Charles subdues 
all the members of the league except John Frederick, elector of Baxony, and the land- 
graf of Hesse. The elector of Saxony recovers his dominions. 

1547 The pope transfers the seat of the general council from Trent to Bologna. The German 

luemuorH eoutimie to sit at Trent. The Bohemians demand the restoration of their 
liberties and make allianco with the elector of Saxony. At the battle of Mhhlberg 
Charles crushes tlie forces of tho elector of Saxony. The landgraf of Hesse submits 
and is imprisoned by Charles, Tho Saxon electoral dignity transferre<l to Mauriee. 
Ferdinand suppresses the Boliomian revolution and restricts the liberties of the towns. 
Ho holds the ^‘Bloody Bkst” and executes the ringleaders of the revolution. 

1548 Charles promulgates the Augsburg Interim, whioh concedes the communion in both 

kinds, but upholds the Koman Catholic doctrine in general and fails to satisfy the 
Protestimts. Tho imperial cities refuse to recognise the Interim. Charles compels 
moat of them to submit. 

1540 Tho Jesuits settle in Bavaria. 

1560 Transylvania and tho Hungarian possessions of John Sigisraund surrendered to Ferdi¬ 

nand in exchange for t(‘rritorii>s in Silesia, 

1561 Magdeburg taken by Maurice of Saxony after ten months" siege and compelled to accept 

the Interim. Maurice makes a secret alliance with Henry II of France. 

156!^ Maurice declares for tho Pr(»tostant8. The French capture Metz, Verdun, and Toul. 
The Swabian cities join Maurit^e. lie defeats tho imperial troops at Reuti and cap¬ 
tures Ehrenberg. Flight of Charles V from Innsbruck. By the Peace of Passau, 
Olwrlos concedes religious liberty to the Protestants. Maurice leads his army against 
the Turks. Charles besieges Mestz. Canialus founds a Jesuit college at Vienna. 

1568 Charles retires from Metz. Albert of Brandenburg carries on a predatory war against 
the Catholic princes till he is dofoated at Sieveshausen by Maurice of Saxony, who is 
there mortally wounded. 

1666 Religious peace of Augsburg agr-eed to by the diet presided over by Ferdinand; rellg- 
iouB liberty granted to tho Protestants of tho Augsburg Confession; toleration in indi¬ 
vidual states dopondeut on tho rulers; in a clause known as tho Ecclesiastical Reserva¬ 
tion, ecclesiastics converted to Protestantism are required to vacate their benefices; 
tho Protestants reject this clause. Ferdinand's declaration granting liberty of con- 
sclehco to Protestants of tho Augsburg Confession being subject to ecclesiastical 
prlucos, is rejected by the Catholics. 

1656 Charles reslgna tho empire to his brother Ferdinand I. Tho family of Z4polya re-estab¬ 
lished in Transylvania. Pope Paul IV refuses to recognise Ferdinand as emperor. 
Tho papal coronation of tho emperor is declared unnecessary. A Jesuit college 
fomuled at Prague. Tho University of Ingolstadt handed over to the Jesuits by the 
duk<5 of Bavaria. 

1658 Ferdinand crowned at Fmnkhu't. 


1659 Tho A\iUc council reo'tgauiflcd by Ferdinand 

1600 Popo Pius IV rocouvokes tho council of Trent. The diet of princes at Naumburg de¬ 
clares tho emperor to bo alone c^ahlo of summoning a general council, 

1661 The elector palatine, Frederick lU, becomes a convert to Calvinism and attempts to 
establish it In tho Palatinate. , , ^ 

1608 Tho council of Trent confirms tho existing dogmas of the Roman Cathode Ohurch. 

1604 Ferdinand dies and is succeoded in the empire by his son MaximiUon K. Maximilian s 
troops invade tho territories of John Sigismund Zapolya. 

1506 Bulelman tho Maguifleent invades Hungary and dies at the siege ^ Sziget. 

1567 Maximilian makes concessions to the Protostants of Bohemia. The Elector Augustus 
of Saxony takes Gotha, whore tho froehootor, William von Grumbach, is sheltered 
by the duke. Tho duke of Gotha imprisoned for life. ^ 

1668 Gorman troops sent to aid the prlucjQ of Omnge are defeated by the duke of Adva at 
Jomgun. Maximilian commissions Bavid Ohytrffius to organise the Protestant church 

in Austria ami Btyria. .. , . ,, rr 

1671 Death of John Sigisnnmd Z4polya. Maximilian succeeds to his Hungarian dominions. 

Stephen B4thori becomes voivode of Transylv^ia. 

1575 The diet of Ratisbon elects Maximilian's son Rudolf king of the Romans 

1576 Death of Maximilian. His son succeeds as Ku^lf II and bedns to put 

the Protestants in his Austrian dominions, The elector palatine, Ludwig VI, expeia 

tlie Calvinist preachers from the Palatinate. v t 

3580 Tho LuHiorau princes and cities Issue the Bock of Concord, emhodying the Lutheran as 
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opposed to tlie Calvinistic doctrines, and re(iiiire its acecptnneo l)y priests and teachers, 
Schism between the Lutherans and Calvinists llmilly elhu^tc'd. 

1682 Qebhard, archbishop and elector of Cologne, (sinbrjuu^s Oalviuisnu The <'inp()ror and 
pope depose Gebhard, who resists the senUnice. Civil war in Cologiu^ Th Lutheran 
princes decline io support Gebhard. 

1583 On the succession of Frederick IV lo the l^alaiinati^ the Lntluu'ans am (ixpelled. 

1584 Ernest of Bavaria establishes himself as (dector of Cologne by (uxp(!lling (hddiard and 

prohibits Protestant worship. 

1591 Turks invade Hungary. 

1692 The Straaburg Protestant canons choosti Jolin George, markgraf of Brnnd(uiburg, as tludr 
bishop. The Catholic minority elcjet Cluirles, eiirdiiud archbishop of Main/,. War 
between the rival bishops. 

1594 League between tlie clc(‘lor palatirus, the duke of WnrUunberg, and otluu' Protestant 
princes to withhold aid for the Turkish war until tludr grkvanecH uni s(ittl<al; tlusy 
complain of imperial and papal enerouchment on their religious and civil Jurisdiction 
and of the attempted introduction of the Gufgoiian calendar. 

1596 Peasant clisturhanccjs in Austria. Uudolf maken ulliauei! with Hlgismuud Batlmrl, 
voivode of Transylvania, against tlio dhirks. 

1590 The Turks capture Erlau and (hdeat an AuHlrlan army at Kere/lcH. 


TllK HBVENTCCNTH 


CENTURY 


1604 John George, markgraf of linuKhtnburg, resigns flai SlruMlmrg bishopric to Uuuirch- 
bishopof Mainz lor a money payment. Hevidtof Stephen Btieskny and the ProtcH* 
tants of upper Hungary against goviunnusit perHecution. 'fhey an* joined by the 
TrauaylvaniaiHjxilesiuulcr Betlibm Odbnr. Boeskay with tlie aid* of the Turks malms 
himself prince of Transylvaiua and mushir of upiter llun;.:ary. 

1606 Rudolf H orders the decuiea of the courudl of I’rent to acs'epled In Hohonda. 

1606 Rudolf’s brother MattbtaB concludes the Peace of Vlonna with U!,ct»hon Itocskay; the 

laws of Hungary are conllrnuHl, frcaidom fif roliglouH worship Is grant(Ml her, ainl ti>c 
appointment of only native olllelals promlMod; Boenkay Is U'eciipdw-d us uiluec o! 
Transylvania and .East Hungary. Matthias coiudmhatu truc(i with tlu* Turks at 
Zsitvatorok. Bocskuy dies. 

1607 Sigismund RakOezy succeeds Bocskuy. 

1608 Diet of Ratisbon. The Protestants(hunand the abolition of the Ilb'gal Jiirisillef ionof the 

Aulic council and the reltmtion by tludr party lb<^ ceclcMiaHUtsd pjuporty belonging 
to it in accordanc(j with tin! Iknufc of PuHsau. A l‘r«»t(*Htant imitm foruHsi at Ahuusen 
by the eketor palatine, Christian of Anhalt, tlauiidie of Wnrtemla'rg, markgrafa of 
Ansbach, Kulmbach, and Baden, and the count palatine of Nt'Uburg. Mutlhimi wins 
over the Hungarians by confirming timir pHvllogcs, Ho invades Bohemia with Ann 
trian and Hungarian troops and forcsia Rudolf to (Tdc to Idru Hungary, Auatriii, and 
Moravia, 
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1609 Ihe chjctorof Brandenburg, tins landgraf of IleaHc, wllh Slrusburg, Ulin, Nuremberg, 
an(l other imperial cities join Ihcs Promstanl Union. Th(‘ oHUtUm of Hungary. Austria, 
and Moravia compel Matthias to reston^ their rcllgioim privllegeii I’lm ProtcHtant 
union dcunands religious and admlnlstrativti ndonnH. Various primtes lay <'lalm to the 
vacant duchy of Julich and CIovch. J(»Im Klgismund, (deetor of Bmudtmburg, and 
the count palaUne of Neuhurg by the I’reuty of D(Wtmund agnss to take Joint posaca» 
Sion. Rudolf refuses to recognise them and appoints the arcinluke la'opold admin¬ 
istrator. Civil war in Jlllich. The Bolnuniau Ib'oteHlania extort frran Ru(i<ilf full 
toleration of religimm worship and liuJependent church and Mdmol g«jvcrnment. 
Maximilian, duke of Bavaria, unites Catlmlb* primsw in a Catholic h*ngu«. 

The Protestant Union rcmjwed, the nusmbers agreeing io support the Treaty of I)ort« 
mund. Rudolf confers Jhlich on the elector of Haxony, Henry IV <»f France pw'* 
pares to come to the aid of the union, which m^gotialcH with the Uidted Provincen and 
other Protestont powers. Death of Henry IV. The ProU*MiautH Invfwki Almcc. 
Maximilian of Bavaria makes pe.act^ with tluj unhm. 

■(/no Bohemians transfer their crown to Maltldas. 

of Rudolf 11. Interregnum. Matthias elected emptwor. 
lAi? G^bor, as8ist(!d by th(5 Turks, makos himself prlnctJ of Tnumylvanla. 

1614 The count palatlm? of Neulmrg goes over to Cailmlleisnt and (luarrels with John Hk!s» 
mund of Brandenburg. The pHneo of Grange eomw to the aid (d John Blglwiumd, 
f Y*'^®** ^pB'olh support JSfmiburg, The peace of XaiiRm arranges a 

division of the Jhlich territories between Brandenburg ami Neuburg, The Dutch and 
Dpamsh refuse to leave the country, 

of Styria, amsin of Matthias, crowned king of Bohemia. 

1618 tlie Protestant duirchcs in Bohemia to bo destroyed. Tlw^ people petl- 

fl supports Eenlinaml The delegates of the Bohemian aHlaiwln- 

rade a meeting of the council of regency in Prague and iling two of the member® 
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from tWe -window. This act jgives tho signal for the Thirty Tears’ "War. The Bo- 
honiian estates organise a government under thirty directors. Matthias endeavours to 
make peace. Tho Bohemian insurrection spreads. Matthias persuades the Catholics 
tc dissolve their league. Tho Protestants renew the union and send an army under 
Mans fold to assist the Bohemians. The Austrians and the Catholics of the empire re¬ 
fuse to assist Matthias. 

1010 IMhdthias dies. Protestants in Austria withhold their allegiance from Perdinand. The 
Bohe.mian insurgents njfuso his terms, tlio Moravians join them, and die allied armies 
im(ier Thurn march on Vienna. Spanish troops under Boucquoi defeat Mansfeld. 
The Bohemians withdraw from Vienna. Ferdinand elected emperor as Ferdinand H. 
Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and Lusatia form a confederacy with Austrian Protestants 
and Hungarian inalcoiiicnts against Ferdinand, depose him, and bestow the Bohemian 
crown on Frederick V of the Palatinate. Bethlen Gdbor of Transylvania invades 
Hungary, taking many fortresses, including Pressburg. He summons the Hungarian 
estates which loin tho confederacy against Ferdinand. Bethlen and Thurn defeat 
Boucquoi and threaten Vienna. Boucquoi defeats tho Hungarians at Hainburg. The 
Catholic League arms for Ferdinand. , , „ ,, 

16S0 The elootor of Saxony and other Lutheran princes side with Ferdinand, A Spanish 
force under Bpinola sent against the Palatinate. Tho Protestant Hnion agrees not to 
siipport Frederick’s claims to Bohemia, and tho league not to attack the Palatinate. 
The Auhiriau Protestants submit to Ferdinand. Bethlen G^bor elected king of Hun¬ 
gary. Tho forces of tint league capture Pisek. Other towns in Bohemia submit. 
Battle of tho White Mountain, Frederick is defeated and fleeji to Berlin. Tho Bo¬ 
hemians submit to Ferdinand. . j ^ 

1631 Pressburg and other Hungarian cities recovered by the imperials. Boucquoi killed at 
thesiegeof Nouhilusel Ilis troops retire. Bethlen Gabor wins-auccesses. ^erdmand 

inonrcK-Anfia hv and conflscatJona and lava Frederick 


under the ban of tho empire. The Protestant Union promise^ neutrality. The duke 
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er and Btrasburg. Christian of Brunswick raises an army 
(rs the districts on the Main, . 



t;ru»juOT a peasant rising in Upper Austria. Death of Mausieia. m -la 

1637 Walknsteln^Sd Tilly invade Denmark. Ferdinand abolishes the Bohemian liberties 
and renders the Bohemian government purely monarchical, hereditary, and Catholic, 

lorrod to WaUenstatn, ■wUo aaaamblosaflcet. Invades Pomerania, Mdimsucce^ully 

boslegoa Stralsund. Ferdinand suppresses Lutheranism In Austria. Christian IV 
16SD PorSS ^uWish™ “he®|dlo^ P^f^t^Shremp®^0?1^ 

T«tt 

1980 Pstdlnand sends an army whto 

diet at Hatiibon dsmands and obtains Wallon^ins msmissal. G^tov^^o^ 

lands in Germany, oooupios Stettin, and Fometanla. 

Hfl ax:ttels the Imoerials from Pomerania and invades Brandenburg. 

1681 Gustavus Adolphus concludes Uie^^ty of Bgwald^ 
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burg. The Swedes conciuer Mecklenburg and reinstate lla dukcB. Ihelandgrafef 
Ilcsse and the elector of Saxony join GiwtavuB. OuBtavus defeats Tilly at Breitenfeld 
and captures the fortresses on the Main and Hhhu*. 

1683 The Swedes universally successful Prague taken by the Saxons and Lutheranism 

restored. Tilly defeated and slain at Kain. WalleUHtcdn Is restored to his comnumd 
and raises a fresh army. Ho drives the Saxons from Bohemia and threatens Nurem¬ 
berg, Oustaviis fails to dislodge WallensKdn from bis position. Battle of LUtKcn. 
The Swedes defeat Wallenstein. Guatavns slahn. 

1633 Oxenstienia, tine Swedish chancellor, renews the alliances of Oustavua In tho union of 
Heilbronn and is appointed director of the ovangellenl alliaiice. (jharles Ludwig, the 
son of Frederick Y, restored to the Palatinate, Bt^rnhard of Baxe-Welmar commands 
the Swedes and ohtaina many successes, Wallenstein iuakea conqtuwts In Silesia and 
Brandenburg. 

1684 Wallenstein disgraced and murdered. The emperor’s son, F(*rdl«aJid, king of Hungary, 

succeeds Wallenstein. Ho captures Katlshon and whji the battle of Nbixillngen, The 
Imperials invade tl»e Palatinate and take Helllu'onn. 

1686 Peace of Prague between the emperor and the elector of Bax(my settlt^s tl>e (lueatlons 
concerning ecclesiastical prop(?rtYand toleration, which is not to be cx<*rcl«c(l n Ferdi¬ 
nand’s hereditary dominions. The union of Ilellbroim dlMoWes; Imperials under 
Piccolominl are sent to the Netherlands. They conjpel the Frtmeh to raiw the alege 
of Louvain and invade Franco. 

1686 By the Treaty of Wismar Franco ongtiges to carry on the war on her side of the Ilhlno 

and Sweden in Silesia and .Bohemia. Tho Swedes victorious at Wlttstook, SSahern In 
Alsaco taken by Bernhard of Bnxe* Weimar. 

1687 Dentil of Ferdinand 11. Ferdinand of Hungary succeeds ns Ferdinand III. Death of 

Duke Bogislaw of Pomerania. The elector of Brandenburg claims his terrltorleB innl 
■oins tho imperials in invading them. Bernhard of Haxe»Welmar dchmts the (Inke of 
‘jorraine. 

1688 Bernhard captures Bilckingcn, Lmifenlmrg, and Wnldalmt, defeats dohann voti Worth 

at Kheinfeldcn and GOtz at WUtenwtder. The sons of Frederick V attempt to recover 
the Palatinate ami are defeated at Minden, B<.‘rn!ittnl takes Brelfwfh, 

1689 Tho Swedes drive tho imperials from Pomerania and invade Bohemia. Dt^ath of Bern¬ 

hard of Saxe-Weimar. 

1640 The Swedes expelled from Bohemlis., 

1641 Tho Swedes threaten Batisbon whore the diet 1« awemhkwl 



siege the old town. 

^ .. . M . H... •■*11 


A general peace (the Peace of Westphalia) signed at Mlimiter and 



j tested through Dutch mediation. 

1668 The Great Elector as a vassal of Poland for ISast Prussia, being involved In the war be- 
ween Pomnd and Charles X of Sweden, is forced to transfer hii alkglimoe from 
Poland to pwe^n by the treaty of Kbnigsberg. The troofm of the elector and Charles 
X defeat the Poles at Warsaw. By the Treaty of Lablau, Charles X acknowledges 
. 3® Independentjwvereignty of Brandenburg over 3^t Prussia, 


a ^dependent Sovereignty of Brandenburg over 3^t Prussia, 

1M7 AUiwQ? between Poland and tbe emperoi. #erdln«nd HI diet. Tho klnn ot Denmerk 


and the Great Elector Join the Polish aUimeo* Tho imperials expel Sweden'a ally 











George (11) Rrik6c25y of Transylvania, from Poland. By the treaty of 'Wehlau Poland 
recognisoa tins Great Elector's independent sovereignty in the dukedom of Prussia. 
The Great EUictor makes allianco with Poland. The Turks depose RS,k6czy. 

1668 Leopold I, son of Ferdinand III, elected emperor. The Rhenish Alliance formed be¬ 

tween Mainz, Cologne, Treves, Mhnster, Sweden, Neuhnrg, ilcssc-Casscl, and Ltlne- 
burg to maintain their rights un<ler the peace of Westphalia. Louis XIV of France 
joins the alliance. Charles X invades Denmark. 

1669 The allies invade Pomertmia. England and France send fleets to aid the Swedes. The 

allies dtdeat Charles X at Xyborg. 

1600 Peace of Oliva ends the war between Sweden and Poland and confirms the independent 
sovereignty of Eiist Prussia to the Great Elector. Battle of Klausenburg. Rakdezy 
defeated by the Turks. Leopold sends aid to the Transylvanians. The Turks take 
Gross wardoin. 

1669 The batlle of Nagy-Szblios establishes Michael Abafl as prince of Transylvania under 

Turkish protection. 

1668 The Turks under Ahmed Kbprili invade Austrian territory. Abafl attacks Croatia. 

Leopold summons a diet to Ratiabou. The diet becomes permanent. 

1064 The Gorman states, aided by foreign powers, collect forces against the Turks. Impe¬ 
rials under Montecuculi rout Turks at St. (jotthard on the liaab. Leopold concludes 
a twenty years’ truce with the Turks; Abafl acknowledged as independent prince of 
Transylvania; the Turks retain Grosswardein. 

1670 Thirtoen Hungarian comltats join with Francis, son of George (11) Riikdczy, in an asso¬ 

ciation against Leopold. 

1671 Rflkdezy defeated and the other leaders executed. Leopold quarters troops on the Hun¬ 

garians, 

1673 Leopold and the Great Elector conclude an alliance with the Dutch against Pmnee and 
send troops. 

1078 Leopold establishes a now form of government in Hungary under a president and coun¬ 
cil and Institutes a cruel persecution of the Protestants. The Great Elector concludes 
tlm truce of Voesem, by which he agrees not to fight against Prance. Leopold makes 
an allianco with Spain. Imperial tfoops under Montocucnli repel a French invasion 
of Franconia and the allied troops take Bonn. 






1676 The Great Elector defeats the Swedes at the battle of FehrbeUln, and takes Rugen, 

tJsedom, and Wolgaat. 

1677 Stettin taken by the Great Elector. 

1678 Stralsund and Grelfswald taken by the Great Elector. He occupies all Pomerania. The 

Dutch conclude a separate peace with France at Himeguen. Hungarian rebels under 




1679 Leopold makes peace with Prance and Sweden. The Great Elector obliged to abandon 

his conquests In the Treaty of St. Germain. 

1680 Louis Xlv establishes dmmrm de rSunion, through which he unearths the claims of 

France to imperial flefs, which ho proceeds to “reunite” to France. 

1681 The Great Elector makes allianco with France. Louis XIV seizes Strashurg. Leopold 

makes alliances with Brunswick-Ltlneburg, Bavaria, Sweden, Spain, and the United 
Provinces. The Hungarian constihition restored. 

1683 TbkOly is installed as prince of upper Hungary by the Turks, and captures several cities. 
1688 Groat Turkish invasion of Hungary. Leopold makes alliance with John Sobieaki, king 

of Poland. The Turks drive back the imperial troops and besiege Vienna. TOkOly 
defeated at Pressburg. John Sobicskl relieves Vienna and defeats the Turks at 
ParkHny. 

1684 The emperor and Spain conclude the truce of Ratisbon with France; Louis is confirmed 

In possession of Stmsburg, Kehl, and places reunited before August, 1688, and is con- 
ctMied supreme right over Alsace. , ^ 

1686 Desath of Charles, elector palatine. Philip William of Neuburg succeeds. Louis XIV 
supports the claims of the duchess of Orleans. . „ 

1686 The (ircat Elector joins with the emperor and the United Provinces against France. 

In the league of Augsburg, tlie emperor, the Lnited Provinces, Sweden. Spam, Ba¬ 
varia, Saxony, and the Palatinate unite against France. , , . , 

1687 Lonia conquers the Palatinate. The imperials under Charles of Lorraine defeat the 

Turks at Mohto, The emperor’s general, Caraffla, punishes on alleged conspiracy 
by tortures, proscriptions, and executions on a spot known as the Bloody Theatre of 
Eperios. Leopold abolishes the Hungarian rights to elect and resist the sovweign. 
The Hungarian diet consents to render the crown hereditary in the male Habsburg 
line. Brian recovered from the Turks. . . , 
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1689 The French waste the Palatinate and withdraw. Mainz and Bonn taken by the impe¬ 
rials. Leopold, the United Provinces, England, Bavaria, and Savoy Join in the Grand 
Alliance against France. 
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1690 Tlie Frencli dcjfeat the allies at Flcunis, The Turks take Belgrade and* win oth^r suc¬ 
cesses. TOkOly Invades Transylvania and Is made its prince by the Turks, but is ex¬ 
pelled by the impedala, 

1091 The Turks defeated at Slankamen. 

1092 The allies defeated by the French at Stoenkerko, 

1093 Allies defeated at Neerwinden and Marsaglia. 




and the imperials under Augustus of Saxony. 

1697 Inmerials under Prince Eugene of Savoy defeat the Turks at %enta and invade Bosnia. 
Peace of Ryswick. Stmsburg ceded to Fraiice. Franco resigns her elaiwm on towns 
in the ei^ire except in Alsace. 

1699 Peace of Karlowitz. Austria, Russia, Venic(!, and Poland make pemet! with Turkey. 

Transylvania and Hungary between the TheisB and Danube secaired to Austria. 

1700 Death of Charles II of Spain. Philip, duke of Anjou, grandson of h(kuls XIF, succeeds 

as Philip V. Leopold prepares to assert the claims id' his son, the areiniuko Oharles, 
to the Spanish succession. The elector of Brandenburg promises his aid. 

THE EIGHTEENTH OENTURF 


Eugene invade Italy and defeat the French at Carpi and Ohhui 


of Bavaria, who invades th<i Tyrol but is expelled tlumce 


confederacy of which he ia proidahncii dunr. The tu)nfedemt(»H win au(s<H»e« amf ovt^r- 
run Transylvania. Imperials recovi^r Tmnsvl vnnia. 



1717 between England, Fr^ee, and Holland. Kugtuui didcfits the Turks at 

The Spaniards conquer Sardinia and Invade 8idly. 

1718 and Venice agree to the Peace of Pasearewlte with Turkey; part of BoHtda, 

t« AUKtrlii. .Quwlruiao 



















1719 t^oace of Stockholm. Sweden resigns Bremen and Verden to Hanover. 

1720 Spain Joins the Quadruple Alliance. Peace of Stockholm between Prussia and Sweden; 

Usedom and Wollin, and the country between the Oder and the Peene ceded to Prussia. 
1725 AD^'mco between the emperor and Spain. Treaty of Hanover between Great Britain, 
France, and Prussia. 

1730 Russia makes alliance with Charles VI and guarantees the Pragmatic Sanction. By 

tho Treaty of Wusterhausen Prussia guarantees the Pragmatic Sanction. 

1727 Charles VI concludes an armistice with England, Prance, and the United Provinces. 

1729 By the Treatv of Seville, Spain breaks with tho emperor and makes alliance with Prance 
• and Great Britain. 

1731 Alliance between Great Britain and the emperor in the Treaty of Vienna; the emperor 

promises to abolish the Ostend Company, Great Britain guarantees the Pragmatic 
Sanction. Spain and the United Provinces guarantee the Pragmatic Sanction. 

1732 Tho German princes, except the Bavarian, Saxon, and palatine electors, guarantee the 

Pragmatic Sanction. 

1788 Charles VI supports the elector of Saxony’s candidature to the Polish throne and so in¬ 
volves him in war with France. The Milanese overrun hy the troops of Prance, 
Spain, and Sardinia, Kelil taken by the French. 

1784 Tho Spaniards conquer Naples, defeating the imperials at Bltonto. The Spaniards sub- 


IlnirtTilliia'itl 






successes on the Rhino. 

1785 The imperials relieve Mantua. Preliminaries of Vienna. Prance and Sardinia make 
peace witJii the emperor. 

1787 Unsucc(*S8ful (minpalgu against tho Turks. 

178S Fresh Turkish successes. Definitive Treaty of Vienna between France and the emperor. 
1789 l^hilip of Spain and his son Charles accede to the Treaty of Vienna, Charles retaining 
the Two Sicillos. The Turks defeat the imperials at Krozka. Peace of Belgrade; the 
emperor surrenders Sorvia with Belgrade and Austrian Wallachia to tho Turks. 

1740 Frederick (II) the Great becomes king of Prussia. Charles VI dies. Maria Theresa 

succoods to his Austrian dominions. Charles Albert, elector of Bavaria, disputes 
her claims. Frederick II occupies'Silesia and begins the First Silesian War- 

1741 Tho I^usBians defeat the Austrians at Mollwitz. France, Prussia, Spain, and Saxony 

unite against MAria Theresa for tho War of the Austrian Succession. England, Hol¬ 
land, and Russia declare for Maria Tlmrcsa. The elector of Bavaria, aided by Frrach 
troops, takes Linz and invades Bohemia. Maria Theresa appeals to tho Hungarians. 
Tljo tribes rally to her standard. Charles Albert takes Prague and is crowned King of 
Bohemia, . . , 

1742 Oharlos Albert elected emperor as Oharlea Vll, The Austrians recover Lmz and invade 

Bavaria. Frederick invades Momvia and Bohemia and defeats tho Austrians at 
Chotusitz. Peace of Breslau; Austria cedes Silesia to Prussia. The Austrians besiege 
the Fronoh and Ikvarians in Prague. Great Britain sends succour to Maria Theresa. 
The king of Sardinia espouses her cause. French attempt to relieve Prague frus¬ 
trated. Frencdi retreat from Prague. The elector of Saxony (Augustus HI, king of 
Poland) goes over to Maria Theresa. 

1748 Austrian victory over the Spaniards at Canipo Santo. Maria Theresa crowned at 
Prague. Austrians conquer Bavaria. “Pragmatic army,” Austria’sBritisii, Dutch, 
Hossian, and Hanoverian allies, under George 11 of England, defeats the French at 
DetUngeii, Maria Thoretuv makes alliance with Great Britain and the king of Sardinia 
at Worms, <uiding Sardinia various Italian possessions. 

1744 The French invade the Austviau Netherlands. Atistrlans occupy Alsace. Frankfort 
Union between Prussia, the emperor, Francxj, Sweden, Ilesse'Casscl, and the elector 
palatine formed against England and Maria,Theresa for the Second Silesian War. 
East Friesland lapses to Prussia, Frederick occupies Bohemia. IBs allies rrinstate 
Charles VII in Bavaria. Successful Austrian expedition agaln^ Naples. King of 
Sardinia d( 3 fcat(jd at Cimeo. Hungarians rise to defend Maria Theresa. Fredenck 

expelled from Bohemia. _ . ,, . . , 

1740 Charles VII dies. Treaty of Fhssen; tho new elector of Bavana renounces his Austrian 
claims. French victory at Fontenoy. The Spaniards overrun tho Milanese. Alliance 
between Austria, Augustus of Poland and Saxony, and tho maritime powers concluded 
at Lcir>Hic. The Prussians defeat the Austrians and tiaxons at Hohenfriedberg. Great 
Britain makes peace with Prussia. Austrians severely defeated by Frederick at ^r. 
The duke of Lorraine, husband of Maria Theresa, elected emperor as I- Prus; 

slang defeat the Austrians at llennorsdorf and the Saxons at Kesseldorl Peace of 


1746 Austrian Netherlands occupied by tl»o French. They defeat the Austrians at bowux. 

Austrian successes in Italy. The imperials defeat tho French and Spaniards at 

Plaecnssa 

1747 French defeat the allies at Lawfeld and storm Bergen-op-Zoom, The increa^ 

aiastical property forbidden In tho Austrian dominions and naany festivals abolisliea. 
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1748 Peace of Aix-la-Cliapelle, agreed to "by Prance, England, Holland, Spain, ’5Sar!a Tberean. 

and Sardinia, closes the War of the Austrian Buccession. Austrian Netherknda 
restored to Marla Theresa; Bilosla secured to Frederick; Parma, Fiacenxa, and Oua* 
stalla ceded to Don Philip of Spain. 

1749 The Codex Fridericianus drawn up by tho Prussiap gnmd chancellor, von Ooccejl, Tho 

administration of justice separated from the legislative axsd executive in Austrian 
dominions. 

1763 Count Kaunitz becomes chief administnitor of Austrian affairs. 

1766 Prussia concludes a convention of neutrality with England Crj'eaty of Westminster). 

Maria Theresa makes alliance with France by tbe Treaty of Versailles. Frederick tl\e 
Great opens the Seven Years’ War by Invading Baxony. Austrians come to tins aid 
of the Saxons, hut arc defeated at Lohosltz and the Saxon arxny ctxpittdates at Pirna, 

1767 The empire, Sweden, and Russia declare against Prussia. Prussian invasion of Bohemia 

and victory at Prague. Prague besieged. At KoUn Austrians imdcr Daun defeat 
Frederick, who evacuates Bohexnia. Tho French defeat the duke of Cumberland at 
Hastenbeck and force him to sign tho convention of Ok)Bter«Seveix <mgaging to break 
up his army. Tho Swedes invade Prussian Pomerank. The Russians tako Momel, in¬ 
vade Prussia, and win the battle of Grossjligerndorf. Austrians invade Brxmdonburg. 
Frederick defeats French and Austrians at Bossbach and Leu them, 

1768 Frederick tokes Schweidnitz. Ho concludes a BUbskly treaty wiili England. Enuich 

defeated at Crefeld. Frederick hesioges Ohnlltz, Dainx mlMW tlu? siege. I<’rederl(!k 
defeats tho Russians at Zorndorf and is defeated by Daun at Hodxkirch, Btnxmd treaty 
of Versailles confirms the Franco-Austrian alliance. 

1769 Battle of Zffllichau; the Russians defeat the Prussians, 'i’he French dcfeatiKlat Mlnden, 

Frederick defeats tho Austrians at Gubern and is totally defeated t»y an Attstro»RuB» 
sian army at Kunorsdorf. The imjxorials overrun Baxoxiy and take Dtxmkuu A Prus¬ 
sian force surrenders to Daun at Maxen. 

1760 Landeshut captured by the Austrians. Frederick defeats tho AtiHtrliuw at Wegnltz. Tim 

Austrians and Russians enter Berlin. French victory at liloster Oatnp. Frederick 
victorious' at Torgau. 

1761 Austrians invade Silesia and capturo Schwcidnltz. Russians hike KoUwrg, 

1763 Peter III succeeds to tho Russian throne and concludea an alliance with Frederick. 

Armistice between Prussia and Sweden. The Frimch defeat<!d ni Wlllndtnsthal. 
Catherine II makes herself exnpress of Russia and declares agalmit Frederick. Freder¬ 
ick drives Daun from Burkersdorf. French deftsated at Lutterberg, Frederick cap¬ 
tures Schweiduitz. Tho Prussians defeat the Imperiala at Freiberg atwl overrun Bo¬ 
hemia and Saxony. 

1768 Franco makes a separate peace with Kxigland. The Peace of I fubertiwlnirg between 
Austria, Prussia, and Baxony closes the mven Yeara' War. 

1764 Maria Theresa’s son, the archduke Joseph, chosen king of tlu^ Iknnana, 

1766 Death of Francis I. Joseph succeeds as Joaeph II ami becomes co-regent with Maria 
Theresa in the Austrian monarchy* Maria Theresix lutrodm^es into tiungary tim re¬ 
forms called Vrbanu7ti, regulating the relafeitms of serfs and landowners, 

1766 Commission of instruction and press-censorship founded for Austrian demdnions. !/</- 
cmmnuilmth, or Board of Trade, eatahllshcsd in Austria. 

1768 CoMtitutio cHminalU a uniform code of criminal law f<tr the Austrian 

dominions, published. 

1770 Elementary g fcate schools founded by Maria Theresa, 

1773 Russia and Prussia agree to the First Partition of Poland* Maria Theresa *mcedefl to the 
scheme. The three powers extort tho consent of the Pollslx king ami nobles and Im¬ 
pose a constitution on tho relics of Poland, Tl»e county of 7Jps, pari td the govern¬ 
ments of Oracow and Sandorair, Lemberg, HaUez, Bedz, and part of Pmkdia iwsigned 
to Austria; tho greater part of tlm mwiern Polish Prussia to Prussia, Gonicrlptlott 
ordered for Bohexnla, Austria, Moravia, Oandola, Oarlnthia, Galicia* 

1778 Jesuit order suppressed. 

1776 Bukowina surrendered to Austria by Turkey. 

1777 Death of the elector of Bavaria without direct heirs, Mark Theresa and Jofteph claim 

his dominions * 

1778 The elector palatine protests and is bought off. Frederick the Great defends the rights 

presumptive heir, the duke of Zweibrtlokea. War between Austria and I'^nmnk 

succession). The PnwskM invade Bohemia* Oathurlmi of 

AaVtsBlft foiT jp irc^dioi'lciyc 

1779 Wty of the Bavarian Succession terminated by the Peace of TcMshen. The elector pak- 

rine receives Bavaria, minus the Innviertol, amigned to Austria. Duke Ghwlea of 
Zweibrhcken acknowledged as heir to the elector palatine. 

1780 Meeting of Joseph and the empress Catherine at Mohileff, Death of Marla Theresa, 

Jo^ph introduces extensive and premature administrative reforms. Ilk ediot regu¬ 
lating the taxes abolishes serfdom, 

1781 The Tolerance Edict grants liberty of worship to Protestants and Greek OhriiitlaiM, de* 
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clarei all Christians capable of bolding office, and confers privileges on the Jews. 
Josepb^rders the demolition of almost all the fortresses of the Austrian Netherlands, 
insists on the withdrawal of the Dutch garrisons. 

1782 Pius VI visits Joseph and protests in vain against the religious innovations. 

1784 Th« Porte grants Joseph the free navigation of the Danube, the Black Sea, and the 

Dardanelles. Joseph demands the opening of the navigation of the Schelde; the 
Dutch resist. Joseph’s customs duties introduce a protective system. Foreign im¬ 
ports prohibited. 

1785 Bussia proposes to the duke of Zweibracken, heir to Bavaria, an exchange of Bavarian 

dominions for the Austrian Netherlands. Europe is alarmed at the proposed increase 
of Austrian power and the project is abandoned. Frederick the Great forma a “league 
of princes ” (the I^Untsnbund) with the electors of Hanover and Saxony, ostensibly to 
preserve the constitution of the enapiro and really to resist Austrian aggression. Many 

J rinces Join it. Freemasonry recognised in Austria. By the treaty of Fontainebleau 
oseph renounces his claims respecting the Schelde- 

A Ma - - . 




. Joseph IPs Innovations In the Austrian,Netherlands excite tumults. 

Vtm The troops of Frederick William II restore the prince of Orai^e to the Stadholdership 
in Holland. The Austrians make an unsucceasml attack on Belgrade. 

1788 Defensive alliance between Prussia, England, and Holland. Joseph 11 declares war on 

Turkey. Keligious edict in Prussia, restricting the liberty of preachers. Turkish 
successes. Austrians defeat the Turks at Duhica and take Dubica, Novi, and Ohotin, 
Troops under Joseph forced to retreat. An edict of censorship curtails the liberty of 
the press in Prussia. 

1789 The estates of Brabant protest against tlie withdrawal of their constitution. Joseph 

abolishes the constitutions of Halnault and Brabant (Statute of Joyous Entry). Aus¬ 
trians defeat the Turks at Pokshani and Rimnik and take Belgrade and the Turkish 
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and abolishes Joseph’s extreme reforms. He 
dietatTemesvir. Austrians repulsed by the 
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to conclude an armistice with the Turks, 
king of the Romans and crowned emperor as 
rebmllous spirit, but are conciliated by Leop 
from France the restoration of the rights of 
Franche-Oomt^, and is refused. 

1701 The diet of Ratisbon determines to enforce the 


permits tlie Illyrians to’ form a national 
Turks at Giurgevo. Leopold conciliates 




Armistice concluded. Leopold chosen 
lieopold n. The Hu:^dans exhibit a 
old at hia coronation. Leopold demands 
German princes In Alsace, Lorraine, and 

demands of the princes on France. The 
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Austria and Turkey, By the Convention of Pillnitz Leopold II, Frederick William 
II of Prussia, and the count d’Artois agree to a declaration, which they issue, announc¬ 
ing their intention to rescue the king of Franco, Leopold subdues the rebels in the 
Low Countries. By a- convention concluded at the Hague, England, Holland, and 
Prussia guarantee Leopold in possession of the Austrian Netherlands. Ansbach and 
Bayreuth incorporated with Prussia. 

1792 Alliance between the emperor and Prussia against France. Leopold dies. France de¬ 
clares war against Leopold's successor, Francis II. French invasion of Flanders re¬ 
pulsed. The duke of Brunswick, commander of the allied '.rmies, issues a manifesto 
summoning the French to submit to their king. The French depose Louis XVL 
The allies Invade France. Drawn battle at Valmy. The French take Mainz and de¬ 
feat the Austrians at Jemmapea. ^ 

1798 Russia and Prussia agree to the second partition of Poland. Louis XVI executed. 
England, Holland, and Sardinia Join Austria and I^ssia In the First Coalition. The 
French besiege Maastricht and are defeated at Neerwinden and Louvain. Prussians 
recover Mainz. Austrians take Oond8 and Valenciennes. Russia and Prussia occupy 
Poland; the governments of Posen, Ealish, Sieradz and Plock, Dantzic and Thorn, 
and half the government of Brzesc fall to Prussia. The English defeated at I-iond- 
schoote. Indecisive battle of Wattignies between the French and Austrians; French 
defeated by Brunswick at Kaiserslautern and by Wurmser at Weissenburg. Allies 
defeated at Wbrth and Frbschweller. 

1794 Koscluszko begins a fight for liberty in Poland. Austrians defeated at Fleurus, English 

at Breda, Holland conquered by the French. Allies successful at Kaiserslautern and 
in Belgium, Koscluszko defeated at Maclejowice. Austria annexes the palntlnatea 
of LuSln and Bandomlr in Glalioi^ . 

1795 The king of Prussia concludes at B&le a separate peace with the French, by which the 
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latter are couflrwed in poswsslow of tho Eliino*f( loft bank, tbo AimtHan’Ndthrrlandii 
Holland, Md JUlich,^ Iltmovor, HeMo-OaniKd, Himln, and PortUj^al anqutea Inthn 


NO h ViM ^ IBI ■ ItU^ BTU l/nmi 


fall to Prussia "and part to Austria. Hnsala atworba tho nnnalndor of Poland. 


1790 Armistice between Austria and Franco. Bonapario def<»a(a the Austrlann at Montonotto, 
Millesimo, Bogo, and Lodi, and <)conpi<^H Milan, Ainstrlaim dofemtod at Lnialo* 
Casiiglione, libveredo, Bassano. Austrian vlctor!«*(t at Aniborg and Wtlr^bur^. 
Prencli under Moreau invade Bavaria, but are for(a‘d to ndroat. Bonaparte, doftHitod 
at La vis and Oaldlero, is viedorious at Areola and HIvoli, 

1797 The imperials take Kelil The Freneli eapttirti Munttiii. Ilonatairtn Invaded the do¬ 
minions of Austria and compels ber to awreo to tlu^ Pndimlnariea of I>eobon. Pea<ie of 
Campo-Forinio, by which Fraruds II roslguM the left bank of the Hhino, Flanders, atul 
his provinces in Lombardy, and uhioIvos the Venetian territories, the ot'o of Balvdmrg, 
and part of Bavaria. A congress summoned t(» Hastatt to adjust other (lueatlouH, 
Frederick William II of Prussia dies and In Mticceedtwl by hlw stm, Frodoriok WiPiam 
III, who abolishes the Heligious Ed let. 

1799 Failure of the Rastatt congress to reach an agrwiment. Auntrla jtdns Ejighw»i and 
Russia in a Second Coalition against Fnuice. Archduke Charlert <h?feafeH .hnmlan nt 
Stockach. Armed attack on FVonch envoys at Rastatt. 7'he alllefi drive the Frenel* 
from Switzerland, defeat them at Magnano and Novi, and eipel them from Ikty. 
The French defeat tho Russian, KoraakolT, at 5^mrich, English defeated at ItergWHip- 
Zoom. Austrian victory at Fossano. Tim RusHian tnatps are witlnimwn. 


don Ansbach to Bavaria, and Oleves and Nouchatel ti) Franco In exchange for" 
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IbIcs ill a state of blockade, the British excluded from all Intercourse with Europe, and 
all merchandiso belonging to British subjects lawful prize, 

1807 Indecisive battle of E}dau between Napoleon and the Russians and Pi-uasians. Obsti- 
nai.e rcBistanco t(y the French in Bileaia and at IColborg in Pomerania. Russia and 
Prussia join in the Fourth Coalition, supported by England and Sweden. Dantzlc 
Burrendera to the Frenob. defeated at Priedland. Russia concludes a separate 

peace. By the l^cace of Tilsit Prussia cedes her territory west of the Elbe to Napo¬ 
leon ; her gains in the second and third partitions of Poland become the grand duchy 
of Warsaw. NapoUson forms the kingdom of Westphalia from Brunswick, Hanover, 
lleHSe-Casael, parts of Haxony, and Prussia. Abolition of serfdom and compulsory 
labour in IVusslan domains. Prussian arm/ reorganised. 

IBOS AtiBtria institutes the Lmdwehr or militia. Napoleon engages to evacuate Prussia 
exacting a large iudenmity luul retaining garrisons in Btettin, Ktlstrin, and Glogau. 
Tins iVussian town ordinance restores self government to tho boroughs. The Prussian 
constitution altcsred; a state council with five ministers instituted. France compels 
the resignation of the Ihuissian reforming minister Stein. 

1801) Fifth Coalition between Austria and England. Austria renews tho war. The Tyrol 
revolts. Archduke John defeats EugiSne do Beauharnais at Sacilc. Austrians de¬ 
feated at Thann, Abensberg, Landshut, Eckmllhl, and Ratisbou. Eugene defeats 
Archduke John at the Piave. Linz and Vienna capitulate. Archduke Charles de¬ 
feats Napobunrat Aspern. TheTyrok^se defeat the French at the Brenner Pass. The 
PruHBian free-lance Dchil) defeated by tho French at Stralsund and his officers exe¬ 
cuted. Eugftne defeats Archduke John at Raab. French victory at Wagram. The 
armistice of Znaim ends tlui war. Treaty of SchOnbrunn; Austria resigns the Tyrol, 
Salzburg. Bi'rehtesgaden, Urn Iimviertel, and part of tho Hausrukvicrtel to Bavaria; 
and (larluthltt, pari of Clarniola, Istrla, Trieste, G5rz, and Gradiska to Napoleon, who 
forms them into the Illyrian Frovinces. Tho Bhench subdue the Tyrol. Count 
Mettcjrnicli becomes chief minister in Austria. 

1810 Nai>oleon marriiis the luchdnchoHs Marie Louise. Cloisters and other ecclesiastical 
foundutionH in Pnmsia made state property. Now educational system organised in 
Pnwsin. Lhbeck, Bremen, and Hamburg incorporated with France. 

IHU Btate bankruidey in Austria. Notes reduced to ono-dfth their nominal value. Freedom 
of trade proclaimed throughout Prussia. 

1013 The dvil code of 1811 given elfeet throughout tho Austrian empire except in Hungary 
and Transylvania. Emancipation of the Jews in Prussia. Austria obtains neutrality 
for Im own ierrliories In the Franco-Russian war but has to supply Napoleon with a 
contingent. Prussia conedudes a trcjaty with Napoleon, leaving her fortresses in 
French hands. Napobam’s dlsasbroiis Russian expedition. By the Convention of 
I'auroggen, the Prussian auxiliaries suspeiul hostilibies. 

1818 Th(^ Prussian king Himunens Lis people to arms. Enthusiastic response. Russia and 
Prussia form the Sixth Coalition at Kalisli. Tho French abandon Berlin and retreat to 
the Elbe. Tlu^ l^russian mililia forces of tho landwelir and Zandsturm formed. The 
war of Liberation begins. The PruHsians take Lhneburg. The confederation of the 
Rhine sides witli Najjoleon, Napoleon defeats tho allies at Lhtzon. The king of 
Baxony dodares for France, NaiKileon defeats tho allies at Bautzen. Ai-mistico. 
Austria joins the OtHdibion. Allies victorious at Grossbeoren and the Katzbach., and 
defeated at DnsHdeu. Allies victorious at Deunewitz. Tho Treaty of Hied detaches 
Bavaria from Napoleon. Napoleon dofoated in tho Battlo of the Nations at Leips c. 
Wapyleott withdraws to France. Dissolution of the kingdom of Westphalia. The 
legitimate rulem of Hesse, Dldenburg, and Brunswick return to their sovereignties. 
The French expelled from Mlndcn, Mhnstor, and East Friesland. Throe allied armies 
converge on France from Holland, Coblenz, and Bwitzorland. 

18U Tho French surrender Dantzks and other Prussian fortresses. The allies enter France. 
Indecisive battle of Brienuo. Napoleon defeated at La Bothi 6 re, Peace co^ress at 
OhWilion. Napoleon win* iuocossos at Ohampaubort, Montmirail, Chatew Thierry, 
Etages, Vauxchamps, Montoreau. Allies victorious at Bar-sur^ube, Congress of 
Chfltillon rails. Allied forces of Billow and Blhchcr 3 oin hands at Soisspns. Napoleon 
dtifeata Blheher at Oraoimo and tho Prussians at St. Priest but is checked by Schwar- 
zemborg at Arcis-sur-Aubci Allies march on Paris, defeating the French at La Fere 
(Ihampenolscs. Fight before Paris. Allies enter the city. Napoleon surrcnd(^a and 
is H(mt to Elba. l!ia Bourbons restored. First Peace of Paris ends the war; France 
is allowed her boundaries of 1708 with some additions. The congress of Vienna meets 
to readjust the territorial di visions of Europe. , ,, i 

1815 Napoleon returns to France. Europe unites against him. Mumt, king of Naples, de- 
ciaros for him. A British army under WelBngton lands in Netmerlands, and is 
joined by troops from the Netherlands, Nassau, Hanover, ^d Brunswick. Prussians 
under Blttcher sent to tho Netherlands. Murat defeated at Toleutino by the Austria^ 
who occupy Naples and restore Ferdinand IV. An Austrian force enters Al^s^. 
Final act of the Viehna Congress passed. Germany recognised as an aUiance of thirty- 
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nine sovereign states, tmder the niuno of tlu? tJern'iui (bnfederation (Ikutsdier 
Bund), with a diet (BuntMag) ut Frankfort-ondhe-Muin nmhn* Ihe proBidenev of 
Austria. 

1815 In a secret treaty bctwecni Austria and F(n'(linund of Naples, king of the 8ieiH<^Z 
Ferdinand pledges himself against liberal Innovations. ' 

1817 Union of the Lutheran and Reformed ehiirchcB in FruHsia. Ui(»t at tlu' Wartburg festi» 

val in Eisenach. ^ 

1818 Prussian Customs law (ZoUfferntg) abolishes internal <iuHtonmand eatablisheH a general 

frontier tariff. Conferenooa of representutives of Russia, England, Austria, IVussia 
and Franco at Aix-la-Chapollo(Aachen) lead to tin? (Waeuation of Erajua* by the alli(‘8* 
France agrees to co-operate with the allies in maintaining Urn peace (ff Eurone Ikl 
varla, Baden, and Nassau receive constitutions. 

1819 Murder of the anti-nationalist editor Koty.cbmn Ministorfl of \ustiia, thniHsia, and sev¬ 

eral minor (Slerman states confer at Karlsbad and pasH lb<^ Karlsbad l)<>ertH(S, <le,(daring 
for an extraordinary commission at Mainz to investigalc siau’et socielitss, government 
inspection of the universities, and a strict ccnsorslup of Urn preMS, The diet o** the 
confederation confirms the (kicroes, (bnslitutlons introdiuttnl Into Wkrtemberg'and 
Hanover. Sebwarzburg-Sondershausem joins tluj Frussian customs syHtem. 

1830 Constitutions granted to Brunswick and Hcsai?. Conference of ministers of different 

states agree to the Supplementary Act of Vienna allcring the |awRof tbcCermun (kin- 
federation and limiting the forcti of constitutions in (knanan statcfl. Hmnludcitand 
other liberal Prussian ministers resign. (kmgresH of Troppatu ladwcam tim (‘zar the 
Austrian emperor, and the Prussian king; tlniy formulate the principle of tlu! right of 
sovereigns to interfere in foreign countri(is to Huppn'ssreaistancc to authority; England 
protests. 

1831 An Austrian army restores despotic power to Ferdinand of Napl^’H, Irwumudlon in 

Lombardy, supported by Piedmontese rebels, sunnrcHScd by Atmtria. 

1833 Death of the Prussian chancellor, Hardenberg; the king bcconuw Ida own ndnlstcr. Con¬ 

gress of Verona attended by representatives of Russia, Austria, IVtmsIa, England. 

ranee, Two 8icHies, and Sardinia results in a nernduHkm to Vmtm) to hderfere in 
Spanish affairs. Schwarzburg-Riuloktadt joins the Frusshm cuskurm fiystem. 

1828 Provintiial estates, with advisory power cHtablished In PrusHla, Haxe-Wtdmar and 
Anhalt-Bernburg join the Prussian eusiomB system. 

1834 Prussian province of the Lower Rhine with JtlHeh, Cloves, and Berg formed into the 

Rhino province or Rhenish IVussia. 

1836 Attempt of the Prussian government to introduce a new ritual into ihe l^ruMsIan church 
excites eager opposition. 

1830 Lippe-Dctmold and Mecklenburg-Bchwerin, Anhalt■DcMsau, and Anhali-COtlum join the 
Prussian customs system. 

1838 Austria and England intervene to prewent Busaia'a occupying ConHtantInople. Cuitonw 
union between Prussia and the grand duchy of Heaae. Houth Cormau (bwtoma Union 

/ A .. J ^If HI . . . . d . . . Vk .I « .b ^ 


18!38 


principahtios. Central German commercial union {MUkldeuMir 
fomed between Hanover, the electorate of Hesse. Saxony, Brunswick, NasMau, the 
.««« principal ties of SeUwarzburg and Ihmas, and Frankfort and Bnunen. 

}§?? ^^rusaia and Hesse with the South Oerinan Union. 

1880 Revolutionary movement in the Bavarian Palatinate. 

1881 Austrian troops suppress insurrection in Rome and restore I»ope Gi'cgory XVL The 

electorate of Hesse joins the Pnisso-Hosslan customi alliance. Constitution granted 
to Saxony, 
n 


Tlmringian states acquiesce Iri the customs agreement. Reformi In Hungary rcleas- 
dXte® burdens. The Magyar language introduced into 

1884 The JkuUc7m Zolk wnd Mandekvmin (Gorman Customs Oonnwircial Union) n*suHs 

f alliance called formed 

ioor- Brunswick, Oldenburg, and Bclmumburg-Llppe. 

1886 son, Ferdiuajid I, emperor of Austria, Buccoeds. The 

formed to act as a regency. 

1880 Homburg, and Frankfort-on-the-Maln join the Gorman Zdk und 

ISSI r*® Hanover refuses to recognise the Hanoverian constitution. 

between Austria and England. 

1840 Frederic^ Wll am HI of Prussia dies and Is suciseeded by Wmdmldk William IV. The 
King of Hanover forces a constitution of ids own on the people. England, France, 
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lUiBflia, Austria, and PruBHla !uterf(^ro in the war betwoon Turkey and the pasha of 
Mgypt. Acr(j taken by tho Brltiah, Austrian, and TtirkiaU fleets. 

1842 Brunswir^k, lippc, and ijuxoniburg join the German 'jCoU- und Bandelaverein. Legal 
a«d political iftomry club founded in Austria. 

1840 Ilovolt in Galicia stiitpriisscnl and Cracow annexed to Austria. 

1847 Frederick William IV convokes the united diet of his kingdom. He decrees that the 

diet shall moot only for cerl,aln <lellneii purposes, and that a committee shall meet 
once in four years. 

1848 T1u 5 Hungarian diet ordains the exclusive use of the Magyar language in all branches of 

the adihinistration and in schools, with certain exceptions/in favour of Croatia and 
Slavonia, Kevolution in Franco echoed in Germany. The confederation diet prom¬ 
ises a (diange In the constitution. The Viennese compel the dismissal of Metternich 
and the grant of a eonstituGon. The llnngarians obtain la responsible ministry and 
various reforms; Croatia, Hlavonla, Tetnesvnr, and Transylvania revolt against the 
Magyar prodomlnamuj. The Berlin mob forces the Prussian king to appoint a liberal 
ministry. Hovolutions in Hesse, Kussau, Saxony, and Hanover. Lombardy and 
VetdtJe revolt against Austria. l^reUminury J^arllament meets at Frankfort to revise 
the (sonstitution of the German Confoderatiou. Troops of the confederation sent to 
aid H(!UleswigdIolsUiin against Denmark. Prussia suppresses a rebellion in Poland. 
German national assembly mcois. Arriidukc John of Austria becomes Keichsverweser 
(impcu’ial vicar) of the tksrman Emplus with a responsible ministry. Insurrection in 
Prague suppressed. The Austrians defeat the Sardinians at Cnstozza. Truce of 
Malrab suspends the Schleswig-Holstein War. Jcllachich, ban of Croatia, invades 
Hungary; Kossuth forms a (annmlttee of national defence in Hungary. Hungarians 
defeat Jellachieh. Mimhir of two conservative deputies. The Vieuneso government 
determines on war with Hungary and appoints Jellachicdi commander-in-chief. Revo¬ 
lution in Vienna. The Austrian emperor fle('H to CJlrnlltz end his forces reduce Ylenna. 
The Austrian emperor nwigns his crown to Francis Josepli I. Prussian national as¬ 
sembly dissolved. Funliiriek William IV grants a Prussian constitution. 

1849 Hungarian diet transferreti to Bebreczen. Budapest occupied by the Austrians. Hun¬ 

garians (Uifeated at Kdpolna, successful in Transylvania. Austrians victorious at 
Novara; Venice eajjitulatos. Hungarian diet deposes the Habsburgs. The 

BcbUmwlg-Holstciu War renewed. New constitution in Austria. The imperial crown 
offered to the king of PruBsia and r(rfus(5d by him. Droikhnigsbttndniaa, an alliance 


Insurnstitioim In Haxemy, Bavaria, and Baden suppressed by Prussia. Danish victory 
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Bite for the constructlou of a harbour. Beginning of dlfflouHies in t^ Onmea 


1806 Concordat between Austria and Rome gives the Roman clergy control ^er public 
instruction, and exempts the bishops irom the jurisdiction of the courts of law, 
giving them a measure of judicial power, Battle of Sebastopol. 

1866 Peace of Paris. 

1868 William, prince of Prussia, becomes regent of Prussia and appoints a liberal 

Radetefy dies and is succeeded by Archduke Maximilian. Ooavention signed for free 
navigation of the Dan\rbe. Diplomatic war In Piedmont. 
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1859 The Austrumfl invade Sardinian territciry mul aro dcfioiUHl at Magtaita mul Solfnrlno 
By Ibc Brdiininaries of Villafnmca, ('.oullruKHl in ll\n Pnaon nt’ Zurit^h, Anitrln resioii 
Lombardy. National lan(i?uagt\s pnnnittcd in iluu/pu'ian Hcbnola. ^ 

1800 The Austrian ompoior issues tho Octolxu' diploma or oonstitution. 

1861 Tlie Prussian ro.gout becomes ldni:i: ub William I, T\w lAdirnary naUmi (‘oinplatcs tbe 
October diploma and iucreaaos ceniralisulion; disHjdlMfm^tion of tlui varltnm natiomdi. 
1,itts in the Austrian Bmpiro. 

1863 Bismarck becomes lirst minister in PriiHsla. PrutiMia, in lh(\ inunn of tins Zollrmin 

concludes a commercial tvealy witli Praucto, the minor Hlaies protent. * 

1866 Francis .Toscpli summons an asstanbly to Frankfort to deliberate t)n the reform of lUe 
conl\‘d( 3 raiion: tbe Prussian kin^< refuses to appear. Phristiarj IX aueetHidH to tins 
Danish throne and oc<mpies HolHtcin, Tln^ prince of AugUHienburg tikputes his 
clalnia to Schlcswig'HolHloin. Tim Polish inHurreeiion, 

1864 Prussian and Austrian armies oeenpy llm <luchieH. Dllppd taken from the Dnneiuuul 

Jutland occupied. By the Ikunm of Vienna, Ibmmark HurrenderH Bcbleswl^, Uolaltdn, 
and Lauenhurg to Austria and PruHsia. Tin^ (Icrman niatcH agree U) the eommerelal 
trt'aty witli France. 

1866 Febniury patent suspcndtul; irnngarlan diunand for a rcHponsibb. ndnktry reftiwsd. 
In the oonvention of Gmteln, Austria (usldi Lauenhurg to Ib'UHHia for a indney pay¬ 
ment, 

1866 Frusaia pninoses a Heluuno for tln^ reform of the oonfedoiatlon. Alliance coneluthHl be¬ 

tween Italy and Prussia. Europeaneongress proposeii, AimtHa refera ilm Hehleswig- 
llolabuu question to the conh'deraiion diet mul coiivtyki'H thi' Uolnteln entatcH. ibniHsla 
deelares the (ksteiii convention violated ami oeeupieu IbdHteIn, Aimtrla perauades 
the eoufcdcralion diet to mobilise its forces. PniHsin de('IareH tlHH'ontVderation dis¬ 
solved. “a<<ven wedtH* war” between ITussia and Austria. Mont t»f the German 
states side with Austria. Tiny PruHsiann occupy Haxtmy, Tiny HanoverlnriH defeat 
the Prussians at Langeimka, hut are Hurrouuded and cuidtulate. i'rusfiinn victories 
at Nacliod and HkallU. Austrian vk‘tory at thisto/.za. AuHtrlnns (lefcated hy Um 
Prussians at Kfmiggriltz (or Hadowa). Franeis JoHtqdi liandMc»v(w Venice to Napo¬ 
leon III, Prns.siuns d(d'eat tlm BavarianH nt KiHsiugen and Ihuiurndhurg, Anslriaim 
defeated at Aschallenburg. The Austrians delVsit the llallaim at Linm. Tmee of 
Nikolsburg mediated by Nap<d(!on. Peae(Mif i’ragim; Atistria mirnmdew Ymetia to 
Italy, recognises the (liHH()lutb>n (if tho (hniuan (kmlVderatlom comtents to I1 h» recon ¬ 
stitution of Germany without Austria. HelilcHwigdloInlein, Ilaiiovm*. Nasmu, the 
electorate of ITesse, and Frankfort-on tln(41ain itu'orpomled with Pruasle., 

1867 A responsible ministry ni)poiuttsl in ILingary, Btsmt fme.eernlH Btdcredi m Austrian 

minister-president. Transylvania ineorporatial wit It Mungary. Tim provincial dicta 
of the Austrian empire ordered to eled, a Ueiehwaib according to the February con 
stitution. Tbe constituent imperial <ifet numls at iba-lln and pronudgnlt>n the conatl 
tution of the north (F'rraun (kinftabuni ion. Tim tmmmand <ir the military foiTca and 
the direction of diplomacy eontlded to Pnissla. Prussia prevent liny p*’<'t»*'«wl an¬ 
nexation of Luxemburg by France. Fniimls Jomqyh crowned king i\t Hungary; 
amnesty to Hungarian outlaws. Bisnuarck (‘ouehulcH a customs trt«ty with iho soutlt 
German states, hy which they agree to send representatives to llnMild. of the North 
German Confederation, thus converhul hUm/Mparhmmif* for nmlterM cmHHfndng 
the customs. .Financial agrcjemtmt (AiiHgUfch) betw^am Austria and Hungary. Par* 
government established in OiHlelthunia! inirgermhilaierlum’* appointed. 

1868 riio Austrian Keichsrath passes laws abrogating the <'oneor<iat <if 1855. Bohemian 

declarationcomanding autonomy for the Bohemian kbppiom. Th<i Galician rmoIutl<m 
sets forth a claim for greater IndepemhuKay (»r tlm central g^wornmcfut. HiMturbaneci 
in Bohemia and Moravia. 


1869 A federal supremo commercial court crecUHl nt r.ei|wl(\ The Austrian emperor agrees 

to support Napoleon III if Prussia should disturb tini Maim qua agreed cm at the Treaty 
of Prague. Insurrection of the Boeehc^se. 

1870 Failure of the attempt of the Austrian minister Potocki rc^condh^ the Gratdm. France 

protests against the candidature of Prince Leopold of Hohcm/.olhum to tiie Bimnlsh 
throne. Prince Leopold withdraws his (amdhlatum. Franco rc<tuir(*« the king of 
hmssia to dwlare that no Hohen5?ollern sliidl ever he allowed lo become a eandWato 
for the Spanish throne; the king refuses. War between Fwmeeand Prusala. The 
^mth Gcnnan princes join forces with Prusshu Fremdi victory at Haarbrbekem 
The French driven from Wolssenlmrg. French defeated at Wttrtii and Bplelieren. 
Btiwbnrfl bosi^ed bythe Germans, French cheeked at (iolorabcy-Nonllly. Battle 

iit under Bamlno defeaU'd at (Iravelottc and Bt. Prlvtt 

amd shut up in Metz. Fights at Buzaney and at Nmwrl. German victory at Beau 
S break out of Metz prevented in the battle of Nolssevilfe, Battle 

suiTender of Napoleon iH and 84,580 Freneh. French defeated at 
besieged. Vitry and BtmsbnrgHummder to the Germims, German 
ictories at Artenay and Orleans. Soissons surrenders, The Gertnawa take Ghittmu- 
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dimimdOhartres. Bchkttstodt sun'endcM. Metz capitulates. Dijon taken. Frencli 
Tlctory at Cmilmiors. The Germans evacuate Orleans. Baden and Hesse-Darmstadt 
(mter the North Gcsrman Confederation. Germans, victorious at Ohateauneuf. occunv 


at Bcamus-la-Ilolando and Amiens. French success at Villepion. Battle of Cham- 
pigny. French defeated at Loigny, Pouiiry, Orleans. “ French defeated at Beaugency 
ana Nuits. Bombardment of Baris begins. French defeated at the Hallue and 
VendoHie. 

1871 M6zitVe8 surrenders. German victories at Bapaumo, Corneille, and Le Mans, Rocroi 
surrenders. German victory at St. Quentin. French sortie from Mont Val6rien fails. 
Battle of Belfort. The king of l*ruasia proclaimed German emperor as William I. 
Longwy surrenders. Capitulation of Paris and armistice concluded at Versailles. 
French army, defeated at Poutarller, withdra'ws to Switzerland, where it is disarmed. 
Belfort surrenders. Pridiminarios of Versailles. First German imperial diet meets at 
Berlin, Peace of Frankfort. Fmnce gives up part of Lorraine with Metz and Thion- 
vllle ami Aliwicc except Belfort to Germany and pays a large indemnity. The Kamel- 
mnmmph provides for the punishment of cicrica 1 agitators in the German Empire. The 
Viennese government jxsoognises Bohemia as a separate kingdom; the Czechs draw up 
the Bohemian constitution called the Fundamental Articles; the emperor’s refusal to 
recognise it produces the resignation of the Hoheuwart ministry. Beust dismissed. 
1879 Jesuits and similar orders exeduaed from Gorman territory. League of the Three Empe¬ 
rors (of Russia, Oc.rmuny, and Austria). 

1878 The right of election to the Austrian Hoichsrath transferred from the provincial diets to 
the people. Universtjil exhibition in Vienna. The Vienna Ermh^ or financial crisis. 
Prussian May laws reciuirlng secular university training for the clergy and establish¬ 
ing a royal tribunal for ecclesiastical matters; Catholic resistance severely punished. 
1874 Septennial law concerning the peace establishment in Germany. 

1876 Death of DeUk. The Andrfissy note drawn up by the ministers of Austria, Russia, and 

Germtmy demands from the Porte reforms in the revolted Turkish provinces of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, The Saxon districts of Transylvania deprived of their privileges. 

1877 Disputes in the Hungarian diet concerning the renewal of the Anagleich. New tariff 

agreement between Austria and Hungary. 

1878 William I W'oimdcd by a would-be assassin; temporary regency. Congress of Berlin 

settles the affairs of the Balkan peninsula. Austria commissioned to occupy Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. The ocicupatlon takes place in spire of the resistance of the Moham- 
m(Hlan poptilation, who arc subdued after heavy fighting. Socialistic law passed by 
the German di(st. William 1 resumes the government, 

1879 Count Taaffo makes a compromise with the Czechs. Alliance between Germany and 
Austria against Russia. Lnperial customs tariff accepted by the German diet. 


in which it Is Introduced. The Gormans In Austria establish a German school union 
to aid German schools. , ^ 

1881 Prussian May laws ameliorated. The Austrian Germans join together as the united 
Left. Revolt in Dalmatia extends to Herzegovina. , ... 

1889 Revolt in Dalmatia and Herzegovina finally put down. The clerical party In Austria 
founds the Clerical Club. Attempt on the life of Francis Joseph by Irredentists. 

Th^i TflinlA Alliftnofi formed 1 kU,woou Gormanv. Austria, and Italv. Anti-Jewish riots in 


Germany. Anjjra Pequena, Togoland, Kamerun, and Bismarck Archipelago taken 
under German protectorate. , ^ _ 

1086 General act of the Berlin Conference coneeming European occupation of Bast Afri^ 
signed by fourteen European powers. Dispute between Germany am Bpmn over the 
Caroline Islands settled by the pope’s arbitration. In Austria the Dnited I^ft Mpa- 
rates into the Gorman Austrian and German clubs. Reform of the Hungarian house 

of magnates. ^ ^ -n ^ 

1886 Solomon Islands taken iinder German protectorate. Agreement with England concern- 

1887 Gennan protectorate proclaimed over Witu, Germans involved in cl^ war in 


successful war in East Africa. Riots in Pest apropos of army bill. 

between Germany, Great Britain, Hnlted States, and Samoa to guarantee Samoa s 

neutrality. 
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RiAnmrfik cHatniaafiii. Bovindtirijin (if OciWJUiii MouUiwjihI, Afritiii dc/lTuiil (in 




recognises the British protoctomteover Zaiiaiilmr: etHhid io (Jermany. f ha 

socialist law abrogated. 

1891 Triple Allian-io renewed. Gesrmany inakes csomnufreial with AuatHir:iiU||gary 

Italy, Bwiisserlamh and Belgium. 'Negoiiatloiiw for an AuMgh'hdi between tlw 
government and Bolnmiia fail. 

189!3 Reform of the Austrian currency. 

1898 War in German Boutliwesi Afrtoi with the chitd Witbol, Failure of TafifT<i*H reform 
bill and his resignation, 

1804 Agreement between Franco ami Germany concerning Kumerun, Uumimlans prtjso-* 
cuted for protesting against tboir grlevama^fl. 

1896 The Jewish religion recognised and maKiom of worship Mawdjomwl In Hungary. 

1896 Millennium exhibition in, Buda. Badeni's reform bill carded throitjgJi tius Austrian 
Reichsrath. 

189V Badeni’s language ordinances Introduced Into Bohemia. Diagramdul In the 

Reichsrath ov(?r tlio discussions on the renowal of tins Ausgleich with Hungary disu 
orders in V'lenna. Baden! resigns. Bohemian language onllnanwis revlst'd; riots In 
Prague. Klao-chau, China, Is sot'^ed hy a German deet as a result of the murder of 























